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The First Time I saw Her. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


HAD what I may call no end of 
I answers to my advertisement, 
though I had put if m such a form 
as I hoped would attract the select 


few : 
The advertisement was for partial 
board and lodgmg im a respectable 
family. It occupied a conspicuous 
place in the ‘ Times’’ supplement, 
and had beon composed regardless 
of expense Smith and I made it 
out together, after a capital dinner 
at the ‘London,’ and as Smith is a 
lutcrary man, and writes for ‘ Punch,’ 
you may be sure it was rather out of 
the common run 

Nevertheless, on that memorable 
morning I found no less than twenty 
letters on my breakfast-table, the 
next post brought im twenty more, 
and so on every two hours durmg 
the rest of the day. I was offered 
the best accommodation, the most 
comfortable of homes, the most ex- 
cellent cooking, at all terms, in every 
part of the town, and 1n all kinds of 
crammar, writing, and spelling 

One lady, who hved at Hammer- 
smith (I had mentioned the locality 
required as withm ten minutes’ 
drive of Regent Street), informed 
me that hers might truly be termed 
a comfortable home, as she was 
dogs with six daughters, all mu- 
sical, 

Another, who dated her note from 
Tottenham Court Road, descnbed 
her house as delightfully situated, 
the chamber I was to occupy looking 
out on the road, where the ’busses 
passed every minute, making it look 
pleasant and cheerful. In a post- 
script she also mformed me that 
there were oges for breakfast every 
morning. Another, writing in a 
stiff angular hand, promised every- 
thing I required, with the addition 
of family prayers. One informed me, 
as a kind of attractive bait, I suppose, 
that she was a young widow, who, 
finding ‘ oS eae of home irk- 
some, receiv o or three persons 
of station and refinement.’ 

Smuth and I read over the whole 
lot very attentively, and, as Smith 
said, it was as good as a sermon, for 


it showed you what an immense 
amount of hes and humbug, ah! and 
trouble, too, there 1s m the world. 
Tt took us a couple of hours to finish 
the reading of them, what with the 
jokes and whitticisms of my friend, 
and the more sensible remarks of 
myself. I am a grave man, not 
much given to laughter or fun, but 
what I prde myself on is my ex- 
quisite sense of the elegant and 
beautiful I hate vulgarity ; I dread 
2 vulgar man or woman as I dread 
the devil. I could not live near 
such a creature 1f my hfe depended 
on it, and, to confess the truth (Smith 
calls this a weakness), if was on that 
account I was gomg to leave my 
present mode of life as a bachelor in 
lodgings to become a hoarder in a 
‘refined and well-educated family ;’ 
so the advertisement ran. 

My lodgings were all I could wish, 
clean, well furnished, mm a respectable 
square,and Mrs Meggs was an ex- 
cellent cook, but then she was so 
decidedly vulgar 

She would come into my room in 
the mornmg to know if 1 intended 
dining at home, and what I would 
like for dimmer, with her mmense 
form enveloped ina gown made of 
bed curtains, or stuff hke it; her cap 
half off, her red hair in curl-papers, 
and her nose—well, all I can say is, 
Mrs Meggs did hke gin—she con- 
fesscd to 1t Now, 1f there is one 
thing more vulgar than another, it’s 
certainly gin She would rest her 
hand on her hips and salute me with 
‘Good morning, Muster West; and 
what'll you please to want to-day ? 
‘Why you've not eaten your heggs 
again!’ This took place regularly 
every morning, as Mrs. Meggs in- 
sisted on serving me with CLgs, 
which I can’t endure, but to which, 
rather than have a conversation with 
her on the subject, I had submitted 
to for long months. If this had 
been all, I should not have minded 
so much, but Mrs. Meggs could not, 
by any manner of means, short of 
actual force, be induced to leave the 
room till she had set it what she 
called ‘a bit comfortable’ and during 
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that time no one knows what I en- 
dured from that woman’s vulgarity. 
Subjects the holiest, the most sub- 
lame, on which I had written papers 
that had drawn tears from the 
coldest, were hashed, mangled, de- 
graded in every form by that vulgar 
woman. 

Some might have called her a 
philosopher—her views of hfe were 
certainly sharply defined and ex- 
pressed—but I called her vulgar; 
she herself said, ‘I’m no green un, 
I aint.’ 

If Mrs. Meggs had kept her tor- 
tures for my private moments, I 
could have borne 1t, but she had no 
sense of propriety. At no time was 
I safe from that dreadful woman’s 
intrusion. When I had friends 
calling, when I had friends dming, 
at any time, or under any circum- 
stances, I was never safe from Mrs. 
Meggs’s dreadful jokes and dreadful 
sar 


casms. 

Sometimes it would be in smiling, 
pleasant manner to bring up the 
coals; at others with a severe look, 
to know if any ‘ gent’ was ‘hill,’ as 
the bell was ‘ranged’ hke to break it, 
and bring the housedown And once 
or twice it was after Mrs. Meggs had 
been to call on her friend who lived 
in the City Road near the ‘ Eagle.’ 

All my fnends knew my foible; 
and the compliments I received on 
the choice of my landlady were in- 
cessant and cutting, and so at length 
I inserted the advertisement. 

Smith and I carefully set aside the 
worst spelt and written, and in the 
most objectaonable localities, and 
then gettmg into a ‘Hansom,’ de- 
termined to devote a few hours to 
answer the other notes in person. 

We went first to the ‘young 
widow.’ She was civil, and not bad- 
looking, but things looked what 
Smith called skimp; so after ten 
minutes’ conversation, in which I 
promused to take her obliging offer 
into consideration, we took our leave. 
I heard her say to Smith in the 
passage, ‘T have taken a great fancy 
to your friend; I should hke him 
very much to join our httle party.’ 

Smith said 1+ was ‘blarney.’ I 
rather hked that widow. 

Then we drove to Russell Square, 
and then to Marylebone Road, Devon- 


shire Street, ‘&e., &c. I found all 
the people miserably poor, or dread- 
fully vulgar. 

‘It’s more difficult than I thought,’ 
I said to Smith, as after dinner we 
smoked our cigars at the open win- 
dows, ‘and it’s shocking to find 
vulgarity so prevalent among the 
middle classes of England.’ 

Puff, puff, went Smith’s cigar as 
a reply ; and I was just about to com- 
mence a rather long discourse on 
the subject when the postman’s 
knock made us start. 

“Some more, I suppose,’ I said to 
Smith. 

I heard Mrs. Meggs coming up 
stairs. I was frightened. I had not 
yet taken my landlady into my con- 
fidence, and I feared she would sus- 
pect. ‘Another hanswer to the ad- 
vertisement, Muster Wist,’ she said, 
in a dry bitter tone, and with a 
scornful toss of her head. I said 
humbly, ‘ Thank you, Mrs. Meggs,’ 
and I assure you in that instant 
Mrs Meggs was not vulgar, and 
there was almost dignity m the way 
she went out of the room. There 
was something about her which said, 
‘I’ve discovered your treachery, and 
I scorn you as you deserve.’ 

‘Under different circumstances, 
Smith,’ I began to observe, ‘ that 
woman might have——’ 

‘Oh, yes, no doubt, but open the 
“hanswer,” old fellow,’ interrupted 
my friend. 

It was written in a gentleman’s 
handwriting—the first male letter I 
had received. It ran, ‘A private 
family, residing at H Terrace, 
can offer the accommodation ad- 
vertised for n yesterday’s “ Times.” 
If E. W. will appoint a time, the 
gentleman will call on him, to give 
any information that may be desired, 
or should E W. prefer calling at 
H. Terrace, he will be received 
any time after 7 o’clock P.M. or 
before 10 A.M. 

*‘ Devilsh cool, I must say,’ said 
Smith, slowly, as I fini reading. 
“Td almost bet 1t’s a case of genteel 


3 








poverty ; 

‘Before ten in the morning, too! 
Ridiculous!’ I said. We were both 
silent for a moment, then Smith 
looked at his watch. ‘ Hight o’clock. 
West,’ said he, a cag be “Tm 
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very much mistaken if this,’ and he 
thumped the letter, ‘ isn’t your man ° 
there’s no vulgarity here, you may 
depend It’s clearly written; no 
humbug, withm the distance of 
Regent Street you named, and not 
sent off in that devilish snatch-at- 
him haste all the rest of them are. 
Lewis, my boy, put on your hat. 
Your 1 board and lodging 15 to 
be found at H—— Terrace.’ 

I was deeply impressed by Smith’s 
manner as well as words, and so I 
silently put on my hat, and out we 
went together. H Terrace was 
a short but not narrow street, run- 
ning out of Road The houses 
were small, but not mean-looliing, 
and from the dinmg-room window 
of No 3 issued a pleasant, private, 
family-looking light 

“I do believe I’ve found 11, Smith,’ 
said I, as I knocked We could 
hear a slight rustling 1mm the passage, 
and a female voice said, ‘ Phil, come 
in, sir, directly'’ and then a door 
banged, and all was still. 

I sent im my card with the ‘An- 
swer,’ by the servant girl, and then 
the back-parlour door opened, and a 
gentieman with a remarkably neat- 
looking small head, but dressed with 
more regard to ease than clegance, 
came forward and bowed. I said 
something about advertisement m 
‘Times,’ and the gentleman begged 
me to walk in 

It was a small room, certainly, and 
not very well furmished the genile- 
man was very grave, but he was a 
gentleman I could see that, not only 
by his own manner, but by the way in 
which Smith addressed him. Smith 
instinctively scents out a man’s posi- 
tion, and treats him accordingly 

The gentleman said he was a 
widower, with grown-up daughters 
and two younger children , that being 
rather reduced in circumstances, he 
wished to let some of his house, but 
that he could also give partial board 
if required. That room, he said, 
would always be at my private dis- 
posal if I desired, otherwise I could 
jo; the family circle. The room was 
not very inviting, and the bedroom 
bar gloomy, and fed these and break- 

and supper the grave gentleman 
asked thirty-five ahalitnpa a week 

It was a good deal; but then I 








thought they didn’t seem vulgar or 
very poor Sill I hesitated. We 
were al] three sittimg im the back 

lour, rather silent, the gentleman, 
with one hand 1n his trousers pocket, 
looking very grave and stern. I 
think 1t was really a trial for him to 
have to treat on such matters, and I 
dare say he thought sadly of the 
‘family circle’ about to be broken, 
and the poor dear grown-up daugh- 
ters Still he was firm to the thirty- 
five shillmgs Smith looked grim, 
too, and I was equally unsmilinge- 
looking, when suddenly a merry voice 
in the next room said, ‘ What a time 
that wretch stays ” 

I rose ummediately ‘I fear, sr, 
your terms are rather beyond my 
means; however, 1f you will allow 
me to consider and call to-morrow 
evening, I shall be obliged.’ 

‘As you please, sir, the gentile- 
man rephed ‘As I said before, my 
object m admittmg strangers into 
my family 1s remuneration. Good- 
might, gentlemen’ He closed the 
door behind us, and we went towards 
the passage. We heard a foot on 
the stairs, and then a tall young 
person brushed by, and went to open 
the hall door 

The young person wore no cap, 
her hair was plaited in thick plaits 
on either side of her face, and as she 
laid one thin soft-looking hand on 
the handle, she looked up at us, the 
remains of a smile of mtense fun 
still lingermg on her face She 
opened the door. ‘Hum!’ said 
Smith, m a very pleasant and re- 
spectful tone, and raismg his hat; 
‘can you tell us if there 1s a cab- 
stand near ?’ 

‘I dont know; but there are 
always plenty of cabs m the —— 
Road,’ replied the voice, softly, that 
had called me awretch ‘Oh, ah! 
thank you,’ said Smuth, Lngerimg a 
hittle , but the young person looked 
sedately down at the door handle: 
80 once again raising his hat, Smith 
said, ‘Good evening,’ and we went 
down the steps. 

‘Lewis,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you, who 
profess to have such an intense ad- 
muration for the sublime and beanti- 
ful, are an immense humbug ! 

‘I’m obliged to you,’ I answered, 
shffly. | 
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** She looked up at us, the remams of a smile of mtense fun on hei face ’ 


{See “The Fkust Time I saw Her.” 
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‘Did you observe that young per- 
son who opened the door?’ he asked, 
after a pause. 

‘Yes, a pretty-enough girl for a 
housemaid. 

* And the father ?’ 

*‘ Genteel poverty,’ I answered, 
ecurtly. 

‘Lewis West,’ said my friend, im- 
pressively, ‘1t was the beautiful and 
sublime ’ 


CHAPTER I. 
THE YOUNG PERSON IN THE OMNIBUS. 


The next day I was gomg down to 
the city im an omnibus, still very 
undecided what to do about my 
board and lodging, when who should 
get in and take the seat opposite to 
me but the young person with plaits 
from No. 3 H Terrace She 
was accompanied by a very young 
man, something between a@ man and 
2 boy, but not altogether a hobblede- 
hoy, for the young fellow had some- 
thing self-possessed and pleasant 
about him that showed, though 
young, he knew a httle more than 
mere school hfe could have taught 
him His sister, for I saw the young 
person was his sister, gave me one 
keen look out of a pair of dark hand- 
some eyes, and then turned away. 
She looked very grave to-day. Last 
night I thought her seventeen or 
eighteen, to day I could have sworn 
she was twenty-three or twenty-four. 

It was not the sedate gravity 
either some girls put on ii pubhec 
conveyances ; there was something 
dogged yet sad about it the boy, 
too, looked uneasy. 

I thought of the meanly-furnished 
back parlour, and the reduced cir- 
cumstances, and then I noticed the 
young person held a book in her 
hand—a French grammar. ‘ Pro- 
bably a governess,’ [thought. Now, 
practically, I detest governesses; 
theoretically, I esteem them. 

In books, and newspaper articles, 
and educational reviews, I have read 
enough to draw tears from stones, of 
the excellences and hardships of 
these deserving females I have 
been perfectly persuaded that in 
spite of appearances they were ele- 
gant women; that in spite of snub- 





bing they were generally esteemcd 
by the estimable, and m a word they 
were real ladies; but, practically— 
well all I can say is, that among no 
class have I met with more vulgarity. 
Smith says—he said it as he was 
smoking a cigar and drmnkmg his 
third glass of grog, and Smith be- 
comes very tender and reasonable 
under such circumstances —‘ The 
class you speak of, my dear West, is 
a finghtfully mixed class; you can 
no more define a woman’s rank by 
saying she’s a governess than you 
can describe her personal appear- 
ance. These are of all sorts, and, 
more shame to us, the lower sort 
greatly preponderate ; the real ladies 
are at the rate of five per cent ; if, 
thorefore, you do find the general 
run vulgar, it 1s not astonishing ’” 

Well, I thought of these words of 
Smith as I sat opposite the young 
person TI certainly tried to set her 
among the five per cent., for I must 
confess there was something m the 
carriage of tlc head, im the cast of 
the features, which I dared not for 
an instant call vulgar; but then 
her gloves, her old shawl, her al- 
most dirty dress, all so untidily put 
on! I always picture a real lady, 
neat. 

As the omnibus approached Tot- 
tenham Court Road the young per- 
son pulled out her purse and gave 
her brother s1xpence to pay for both. 

‘TI shall walk home, Wille,’ she 
said, ‘ unless I succeed; but you, 
if she’s in a bad temper, I shan’t 
ask Stopthe man here. Good-bye, 
and don’t forget the cocoa, and 
coffee, and sugar.’ 

Her brother helped her out, but 
she needed lhittle assistance, and 
afterwards I saw her skipping across 
the dirty road, with her dress caught 
up so as to expose all the wires of 
her crmoline, utterly heedless of 
the effect it mmght have on the 
public or me. 

I went to the City, and did my 
business, which was to go to the 
Bank, and returned home just at a 
tume when the omnibuses were very 
empty; and indeed, just before we 
reached Tottenham Court Road, I 
had the ‘bus’ all to myself. I 
eouldn’t help wondering if 


cceeded, 


the 
young person had su and 
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would drive home. As I neared the 
corner, lo! and behold! there she 
stood on the edge of the pavement, 
among a group of questionable-look- 
ing ple waiting for our arrival 

She | jam in with a spring, and 
I noticed she held the purse m her 
hand, as if to keep it safe, for 1t was 
much fuller than in the morning; 
and m its bulging sides, and in her 
contented and now young-looking 
face, I read a httle history. And 
would you beheve it, my heart 
hardencd within me, and I dcter- 
muned not to go to No. 3, H Ter- 
race. Think of the musery there 
must be, that will darken the faces 
of the grown-up daughters, and sour 
the papa! Distress can’t dwell m a 
house without directly or indirectly 
annoying every one of its inmates, 
whispered my egotistical self. As 
I was thmking all this over, and 
looking most determinedly out of 
the window, the young person sud- 
denly broke in on my meditations 
WI 





<_< 


‘Can I take any message for you 
to papa? 1t will save you the trouble 
of calling ’ 

‘ Thank you,’ I stammered , ‘ but, 
to tell the truth, I am still unde- 
cided.’ I looked up as I spoke. 
What a confounded fool I was to 
say I was undecided to that decided- 
looking girl. A ghost of a smile 
fitted across her face. 

‘Then we still have a chance?’ 
she said. ‘ I’m glad of it, for papa’s 


‘And not for yours,’ I ventured 
to say—I hardly know why; but I 
could not help feeling I was talking 
to a pretty girl, and you know it 1s 
so difficult to kecp to business im 
such cases. 

‘Well, no,’ she answered coolly 
enough. ‘ You see we’re a number 
of girls; we’ve always been accus- 
tomed to live easily and without 
restramt, and a stranger will neces- 
sarily be rather a bore, still, she 
added quickly, ‘I’d rather have a 
gentleman than a lady, and 
seems decided on one or the other.’ 

Then after all, I shall be wel- 
come,’ I said pleasantly. I couldn’t 
— the a 

©8, a8 the lesser evil,’ was the 
laconic reply. * Would you be at 


home much?’ she asked after a 


pause. 
© No, and I could stay a the back 
lour,’ I replied, piqued. 
ee It isn’t Let comfortable, cer- 
tainly,’ she said; ‘ stall ” There 
was another pause; then suddenly 
she asked me if I had seen ‘ Our 
American Cousin, and then she 
launched forth into a capital cri- 
ticism on the play and actors; she 
was quite witty and her sarcasms 
keen, then suddenly she relapsed 
imto silence, the ‘ bus’ neared the 
Edgeware Road, and she prepared 
to get out. 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘ you shan’t be 
banished to your back parlour. Shall 
I tell papa to call on you, or will 
you come to our house this evening, 
to settle everything ?’ 

I was taken aback; I had not at 
all determined to take No. 3 for a 
home still I never hesitated—I dared 
not, under that keen eye. ‘ Thank 
you, if Mr. Bush will call this even- 
ing at eight——’ 

‘ Oh, certainly. Good afternoon ” 
The young person quite smiled, I 
fancied, triumphantly ; and I’m sure, 
notwithstanding my usual strict 
sense of honour, if I could have 
washed my hands of No. 3, H 
Terrace, I certamly should—TI felt 
such a profound dread of that young 

rson 

Smith and Wells dropped in after 
dinner, and to them I recounted my 
omnibus adventure, without, how- 
ever, mentionng how the young 
person bad managed to extract my 
assent. I made up a most touchng 
history of her seeming distress, and 
of youthful beauty, and rather put 
it on the head of kind-heartedness 
and charity, than of coercaon, which 
in reality it was. 

Smith didn’t take much interest 
in the matter. Your witty bnilant 
individuals soon forget the affairs 
of their friends, when they cease to 
be amused by them, and what Smith 
warmly advocated one day he very 
ar forgot the next. 

was a trait in my fren 
that would often have theown : 
ow over our friendship had it 
not been for my philosophy. ‘ Take 
things as you find them: if they 
don’t please you, get ont of their 
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way; but to attempt to correct or 
right them is a nuisance and a folly.’ 
I wrote this in my note-book at 
sixteen years of age, and I confess 
at twenty-six I’m not ashamed of 
them; there 1s the germ of an 
amount of wisdom that would not 
have disgraced the teens of Solomon. 

Wells isa very soft kind of fellow; 
my history really interested him. 
He asked all kinds of questions 
about the young person, and praised 
~ vehemently for going to live at 

O. 3. 

I regard Wells as an embryo 
philanthropist, if ever he has the 
courage or energy to cmerge from 
boyhood. At present he 1s twenty- 
three, and yet you might certainly 
take him for seventeen, his face 1s 
as smooth asa girl’s, he talks ina 
quiet, boyish manner, has an absurd 
reverence for everything othcr men 
laugh at, and yet all mm such a quiet 
inoffensive manner. that I confess I 
can’t call him an ass; 1t would seem 
as bad to abuse onc’s sister. 

Well, Mr. Bush came; Smith 
smoked away soberly, and Wells lay 
full length on the sofa, contemplat- 
img us as We made our arrangements 
Mr. Bush was still grave, but at 
times he condescendcd to make a 
facetious remark, and then I thought 
he looked very much hke the young 
person. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


ir was on a pouring evening that 
I took up my abode at No. 3. The 
gutters ran hke little rivers; the 
gas looked quite dim through the 
misty atmosphere, and scarcely a 
soul was to be seen abroad. The 
idea. of a family circle on such a 
night was particularly pleasant. 

I pictured to myself the drawing- 
room of No. 3, well hghted, with a 
glowing fire, two or three handsome 
girls collected near it, working, or 
talking to the respectable-lookng 
papa, and perhaps an open piano, 
with a pretty performer who might 
accompany my much- tenor. 

Alas for human expectations ! 
A faint light issued from the ntchen 
window as I stopped at No. 3; all 


the rest of the house was in dark- 
ness; even the hall lamp was not 
lighted, and I went stumbling into 
the passage over the servant-girl, 
and upset the umbrella-stand with 
a crash. The noisc brought Mr. 
Bush with a candle and apologies; 
but as I followed nm up-stairs to 
my bed-room I most devoutly 
thanked Heaven I was only bound 
for a month as lodger in H——— Ter- 
race. 

1 stayed fidgetting In my room 
for nearly an hour, and then, still 
feeling very cross and disagreeable, 
descended to the parlour. 

On the stairs I met a figure drip- 
ping from every bugle I never saw 
& person more ‘ completely satu- 
rated, as the saying 1s. I stood 
sideways to let her pass, fearful of 
catching cold by her mere presence ; 
but the young person lighting her 
candle, so that the hght fell full on 
her wet hair and damp face, looked 
up at me with such a comical ex- 
pression of amused contempt that I 
felt obliged to say something. 

* How wet you are” Isaid, shrink- 
ing back a little farther still. 

‘ Yes, I couldn’t get a ’ bus, sol 
was obliged to walk from Totten- 
ham Court Road—without an um- 
brella too.’ 

To hear her talk in that un- 
refined way, and yet to be under 
the gaze of such eyes, was hke the 
action of two opposite and equal 
forces so, following the laws of 
motion, I stood stall. 

‘Do you know,’ she said, after a 
pause, ‘ that your first act on enter- 
img the house was one of damage? 
You have broken the umbrella- 
stand.’ 

‘Your own fault entirely,’ I re- 
plied; ‘the gas should have been 


hghted.’ 
‘ And wasn’t it ?’ 
*‘ No.’ 


*‘ Provoking! she exclaimed, an- 
erily ; ‘ unless Iam at home every- 
thing goes wrong. But you,’ she 
added, ‘must be very aw. 

Why, I can go about anywhere in 
the dark.’ 

This was said quite gravely, so I 


felt A apatiaites ' ie ek 
“I suppose can go in e 
parlour > I said, stiffly. 
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‘Oh yes—at least, oh no—the 
lamp’s not hghted yct, and you'll go 
bieaking something clse You must 
wait tall I come down to light 1t’” 

‘lreally must say,’ I exclaimed, 
angrily, ‘the way in which you 
treat me 1s most extrauordinary ’ 

‘You will find everythmg m this 
house is very extivordinary at least 
according to jour ideas,’ answered 
the young person, coldly, moving up 
a step—‘ but 1f you don’t Lke 1t you 
can leave 1t’ . 

‘ Of which permission I shall cer- 
tainly avail myself” I  ieplied, 
haughtily 

She turned and looked down at 
me with those peculiar eycs of hers— 
then a satasfied kind of smile swept 
across her face, making 1t look abso- 
lutely beautiful for a moment. ‘ As 
you please,’ she said, ‘ all I request 
is, that you don’t mention 1t to my 
father till the end oi the week ’ 

She moved on anothei step or 
two, then she paused, appaently 
considering something ‘ Come up,’ 
she said, ‘ I will show you a 100m 
to wait im till I go down to lhght the 
lamp’ <Angry as I felt, there was 
something about the gnl’s voice, 
when she spoke 1n her natuial tone, 
that I could not help yiclding to, 
so, very sulkily, I followed her up to 
the second story 

She opened the door of a small 
room, tellmg me to come in, and 
then, drippmg as she was, stood 
and lighted a small but very clegant 
lainp on the table, and then went to 
the grate and hit the fire. 

She never spoke, but went about 
her woik with the speed and skill 
of one quite accustomed toit. Mean- 
while I looked round the room. 

There were bookcases, a pair of 
globes, a number of small plaster- 
of-Paris busts, some plants, a cage 
of birds, a glass globe with goldfish, 
a table, a large arm-chair that gave 
one the idea 1t had some mysterious 
way of turning itself into a bed, and 
two cane chairs. The furniture 
struck me 

‘ There, said the young person, 
as the fire broke out mto a bnght 
flame, ‘ that will burn.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, politely. 
‘But really I am very selfish to 
kcep you here m your wet clothes.’ 


‘ Flow kind you are" she replied ; 
‘ but what a pity 1 is you didn’t think 
of 1+ before’? And with a giance, 
the nature of which I can only de- 
sculbe as exceedingly unpleasant, 
the young person went out of the 
300m, and left me to my medita- 
tions 

That the young person, or lady, 
or whatever she was, dishked, and 
in a gieat measure despised me, I 
felt only too certam Now TI don’t 
mind bemg dishked We dishke 
things that are injurious to us, and 
beng capable ot mjuring rather 
imphes superiority But to be 
despised 1s exceedingly disagree- 
able—particularly by an object uni- 
versal opinion pronounces inferior 

As I thought over the whole his- 
tory of our short acquaintance, an 
idea stiuck me 

The young person had candidly 
acknowledged to me the dishke she 
and all her sisters entertained for 
the plan of taking lodgers. She 
had also said that her father bemg 
dctermimed on 1t they were obliged 
to give in = Suppose the neglect 
and iudeness of the family on my 
arrival was a httle scheme of the 
young ladies to dislodge me—make 
me Icave of my own accord, and so 
prove to thei father the unfeasi- 
bility of his plan! 

I thought of the scrutamzmg 
glance of the young person when 
we met in the omnibus, as if she 
were studying my disposition most 
caicfully, and of hei after-determi- 
nation to gct me as a lodger, adding 
all this to her present snubs and 
rudeness, and to her request that I 
should not speak to her father till 
the end of the week, I felt quite 
mclined to this opinion 

All my friends say I am a firm 
man (foes call me obstinate), and the 
idea of this silent kind of war roused 
me It should be war on both 
sides I would neither fly or de- 
mand peace. Man and woman’s wit 
should fight it out. So I decreed. 
Once determined, I threw myself in 
the arm-chair, and tned to form 
some plan of defence. 

I could not determime whether to 
brave it out and put the dear 
grown-up daughters to their wits’ 
end for a means to get nd of me, or 
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to do the avmatle—make them all in 
love with me, and then one morning 
make my triumphant bow and exit. 

I walked about the room thinkmg 
it over, and by chance I stopped 
before the collection of httle busts. 
I found them arranged im groups 
according to their epochs, and each 
epoch subdivided ito classes of 
poets, historians, philosophers, &c. 

Then I wandered on to the book- 
case: there were scientific, histo- 
rical, and poetical works, beside a 
large number of novels. As I stood 
beside the bookcase the door opened 
quickly, and the young person ap- 
peared. Her hair was neatly ar- 
ranged in thick plaits on each side 
of her face—what dress she wore I 
could not discover, for she was 
‘wrapped in a large black shawl If 
anything looks untidy to wear m 
the house, in my estimation, 1t 1s 
a shawl. 

‘You can come down now,’ she 
said. So we went out of the room 
together. 

“I had better take your arm to 
guide you to a seat,’ said the young 
person, as we reached the parlour 
door; ‘and I will tell papa to re- 
‘ee his civilities tll I bmng the 
amp. 

She put her hand on my arm, and 
I felt very much inclined to press it 
as a punishment for her freedom. 

The room was not quite dark, and 
I could just distinguish two or three 
forms through the gloom 

‘ You had better not move, papa, 
till we have hghts,’ said my con- 
ductress; ‘it annoys Mr. West to 
make any movement m the dark. 
You are close to the sofa, and may 
safely sit down,’ she added to me. 

When the lamp came, borne by 
the servant-girl, and followed by 
the young person, I discovered no 
less than four grown-up daughters 
in the room, the very young man 
of the ommibus, and the papa. That 
was the famuly circle. 

Mr. Bush received me cordially 
enough, but the young ladies seemed 
either shy or sulky. 

The young person went to a dis- 

t corner, where the youngest 
daughter sat in a pillowed arm-chair, 
and began talking to her in such 


a low tone that I could not catch 
aword. But it must have been in- 
tereshng, to judge from the bnght- 
ening looks of her pale listener. 

One of the girls proceeded to 
make tea, and to hold a distant, un- 
concerned kind of conversation with 
me on the state of the weather, 
wiule the eldest lounged in her 
chair opposite me, and apparently 
found great satisfaction in shading 
her eyes from the hght with both 
hands, her elbows resting on the 
table, while she read the news- 
paper. Once she looked up at me, 
and then I saw one of the most 
beautiful faces I have ever met in 
this living, breathmg world It 
was like a picture—one of Raphael’s 
Madonnas warmed into life. 

‘It will be too late to go upstairs 
to-night—if you don’t make haste 
with the tea, Emily,’ said the young 
person suddenly. 

‘It’s your own fault if we are 
Jate, Edith,’ answeicd the _  tea- 
maker, nowise hurrymg. ‘ You 
came home so late, and have been 
so long undressing ’ 

Edith—for so I found the young 
person was called—came up to the 
table with rather a stormy look about 
the eyes, but she didn’t say anything. 

‘No music to-night, anyhow, for 
me, she exclaimed, taking a cup of 
tea, and sitting down by me ‘ Do 
you care for music, Mr. West ?’ 

Of course I was an enthusiast 
about it. Every man who thinks 
he can sing 18. 

* Well, I give you leave to play 
on my piano when you like, which, 
let me tell you, was not in the 
terms of the agreement.’ 

I scarcely knew what to reply. 
The tone was not gracious, so IL 
should hke to have refused her 
offered favour bluntly, after her own 
fashion; but a man can’t be rude to 
a girl in the presence of her father. 
So I said nothing. . 

‘You are scarcely polite, Edith,’ 
said Mr. Bush, suddenly joming in 
our conversation. ‘ Agreements of 
the kind we made with Mr. West 
should not be constantly mentioned. 
Besides, neither party, as yet, have 
acted in a take-and-give manner.’ 

Edith shrugged her shoulders. ‘I 


12 
always thought busimmess arrange- 
oe were to be treated in a busi- 


ness manner,’ she rephed 

T remumbcied my determnaton 
made m the httle room upstairs, 60 
1 turned to the young lady 

€ Thank you, but I inean to order 
a piano tor myself. I suppose you 
will have no objection to its beng 
placed in my Own room or the back 
parlour Tiuth to tell, I am very 
particular as to what instrument I 
use I have an exceedingly delicate 
ear’ 
‘ Really ” laconieally replied Miss 
Edith, as she rose from the table 
with the amused look m her eyes, 
and a glanuec at the organ m qucs- 
tion 
‘ Nelly,’ she added, in a soft, kind 
voice, and gomg to the girl in the 
arm-chair, ‘will you hke to come 
upstairs now?’ As the young girl 
rose from her seat, and walked arm- 
in-arm with her sister across the 
room, I saw by her manner that she 
was blind 

It was not a blmdness that made 
the delicate face dreadful The 
violet eyes We1re open, and frmged 
with such long dark lashes that, 
keeping them half closed, as she 
always did, one could almost have 
imagined that it was the dreamy, 
hazy look of short sight And she 
had that sweet, sad expicssion about 
her face that so often accompamics 
bhudness 

As she passed all the family 10se 
and knssed her, and Edith led her to 
me ‘ Good-night,’ she said, with a 
sinuie. It was the first that had 
been bestowed on me since my 
arrival, and I treasured it accord- 


ingly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WOMAN’S WIT. 


THE next mormmg, when I e 
down to breakfast, I found ‘only 
Mr. Bush, Agnes, and Emily. The 
table was laid with care, but the 
service did not all match—the butter 
was served on a plate instead of a 
proper dish, and the spoons were— 
well! they were not silver. Emily 
headed the table, and Agnes sat oppo- 
site to me, eating bread-and-butter 
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m o lazy manner, and occasionally 
casting inquisitive glances at me. I 
felt as if she were counting how 
many chops and how much bread- 
and-butter I ate, for Edith to calcu- 
late the expense of my breakfast I 
was ashamed of my appetite, yet I 
determined to eat as much as I 
could, were it only out of malice. 

Towards the end of breakfast, the 
young person (I can’t help calling 
her the young person—ait comes 80 
naturally) came in for an mnstant 
with her bonnet and shawl] on, and 
squeezing her fingers into gloves evi- 
dently suffermg from last mght’s 
wetting 

‘Good mornmg,’ she said ‘I’m 
off, papa lf I don’t return by sx 
o’clock, don’t wait dinner for mc’ 
Then she popped out again, and I 
heard her slam the door and run 
down the steps with the speed of 
hghtning. 

In the evenmg, I saw about as 
much of Edith as I had on the pre- 
vious onc, and the other young ladies 
not making any advances towards 
cordiality, I found 2t slow. Emly 
was the most talkative, but she was 
stupid, and beautiful as Aguecs was, 
JI grew tired of merely looking at he 
The next day was the same, and 50 
on fora week I felt I was hving 
in a private family, but I certamly 
was not of them The woman’s wit 
was having the best of 1t I was 
bound for a month, but I began io 
waver about carrying on such an 
unexciting kind of war 

Saturday, I happened to come 
home earher than usual, and then, 
to my astonishment, I heard Edith’s 
voice on the stairs Wemet. ‘Ah"’ 
she said, in @ pleasant voice, ‘ Satur- 
day 1s a half holiday for you, too, 
then ?’ 

‘I always take one, certainly,’ I 
rephied. 

‘AndIam given mme Well, as 
jong. as we get it, the how or why 

no consequence, I suppose.’ 
As she spoke, she began rolhng. up 
her sleeves, and then I noticed she 
had got her dress pinned up as 
cooks have when they wash down 
the steps of a house. 

‘What are you going to do?’ ] 
asked, m a very respectful manner 

Make the pies for to-morrow, to 
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be sure. I can assure you, 
wouldn’t hke Ann’s pastry.’ 

‘And is that how you employ 
your half-hohday ?’ I asked, almost 
sorrowfully. 

«What are you going to do?’ she 
asked, by way of reply. 

‘To take a mde m Rotten Row,’ I 
answered. 

‘And is that how you employ 
your half-holiday ?’ And down stairs 
she ran, swift as an antelope, pass- 
ing her hand along the balustrades. 
When she arrived at the bottom, she 
stopped, and held up her white 
hand ‘I forgot to dust them,’ she 
exclaimed , ‘now I must wash my 
hands agai.’ She said 1tin such a 
natural tone that I was disgusted. 
And then my horse came to the 
door; and happening to look down 
at the kitchen as I mounted, I saw 
the young person standing with her 
arms in a yellow basin, and her 
hands all doughy, just befure the 
window, and she looked up and 
smiled in the most quizzical imper- 
tinent manner possible. 

The next day was Sunday. Break- 
fast was later, and all assembled to 
it—even the blind girl. She sat by 
E.uth, and I noticed the constant 
but quiet attention Edith paid her 
It was a much livelier party than 
usual, even Agnes roused a little, 
and spoke, though in a quiet, lazy 
manner, as the exertion was 
almost intolerable. Emily was very 
nearly brilliant, and poor Nelly 
langhed and joked so joyously with 
Wilhe. I began to feel less strange 
among them, and was trying to talk 
to Edith, when a low double knock 
came at the door. 

‘Goand open the door, Willie; it’s 
Mr Grainger’s knock,’ said Emily. 

‘Why can’t you let Ann go”’ ex- 
claamed Edith, umpatiently, but too 
late, for Wilhe was off, and m a 
moment returned with a rather 
handsome man. 

His was one of those refined chi- 
selled faces which ummeduately give 
you the idea of mtellect; but I 
thought the harmony of the counte- 
nance much disturbed by the keen, 
restless eyes, and the sarcastic turn 
of the thin-lipped mouth. Mr Bush 
received him with a kind of con- 
strained cordiahty. 


you 


Edith put out her hand, and 
said, in the gracious but easily free 
manner so characteristic of the true 
lady, ‘Come and sit by me, Mr. 
Grainger; you favour the others 
week days, so Sunday is mime by 
nghts.’ 

I did not at all approve of the 
confidential smile the gentleman for 
@® moment turned on Edith, as he 
took his place beside her Her 
father didn’t sce it, but Mr. Grainger 
seemed to care very little if I wit- 
nessed it or not 

Atter his arrival, Edith’s conver- 
sation was less than ever for me. 

We sat over breakfast till the 
bells began to mng for morning ser- 
vice, and still no one offered to move. 
Edith and Gramger talked on per- 
petually, keeping almost all the con- 
versation to themselves, while we 
listened. Edith’s manner was com- 
pletely changed. She was gay, 
courteous, and perfectly lady-hke. 
I could scarcely believe her to be 
identical with the young person I 
had met in the drippmg condition 
on the stairs, and who I had seen 
yesterday making pies in front of the 
Intchen window. Mr. Bush spoke 
little, and he seemed relieved when 
I, tired of the very unconspicuous 
part I was playing, rose from the 
table, pleading an engagement; and 
he left the room with me. 

How long Mr. Graimger stayed, I 
know not. When I came home to 
dinner at six o’clock, Edith had re- 
sumed her annoying manner; but I 
noticed she seemed in a great hurry 
to get off to church, which was sur- 
pnsing, as at a little past seven 
Mr. Grainger walked im again. He 
seemed vexed, though not altogether 
surprised at her absence, and set 
himself to talk to Agnes. 

As for me, I retared to the back 
parlour to smoke a cigar; and then 
Smith called, and we passed the 
evening together. 

At about nine o’clock we heard the 
young ladies return from church, 
and through the sight folding-doors 
we could distinctly hear Edith enter 
the other room hurricdly, and say, 
¢ night, Mr. Grainger. you 
must excuse me this evening; Nelly 
1s not well.’ 

Soon after, Mr. Grainger left. Of 
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course I = told Smith tier 
Bushes, and more particularly a 
Edith. He quite with me 
that the young es had some 
scheme to turn me out, and he sug- 
gested that this Grainger might be 
in the plot, and, indeed, the cause 
of 1t. Having settled this to our 
own satisfaction, and agreed that it 
would be better to stay on another 
month, just for the fun of the thing, 
we refilled our glasses, lighted fresh 
cigars, and began talking of other 
things, when we heard a step come 
hghtly down stairs. 

‘ That's Edith, I'm certain,’ I 


said. 
‘ All safe?’ asked the young per- 
son, as she entered the next room. 
‘Yes,’ answered Agnes, ‘he left 
soon after he knew you would not 
appear again. Why wouldn’t you 
come ?” 


‘ Because I felt I could not play 
my part well to-night. It was more 
prudent to keep out of the way. 
Oh, Agnes! isn’t this sickening ?’ 

We could hear a deep sigh, almost 
sob, follow. 

‘For God’s sake, Edith, don’t you 
get downhearted,’ said Agnes, ear- 
nestly; ‘what is the maiter to- 
night?’ 

There was a silence of two or 
three minutes, then Edith said, ‘I 
came down on purpose to tell you. 
I have bad news. You must tell 
papa to-morrow. Mrs. Denham has 
given me warning ?’ 

‘Given you warning!’ 
voice sank as she spoke. Ob, 
Edith, how can we get on?’ 

*I have another week still, and 
there’s Mr. West’s money; but we 
shan’t be able to save. Do you 
know, Agnes, I could not have been 
civil to Grainger to-night.’ 

There was a eee then Agnes 
said, ‘Papa will be so vexed. And 
ay does Mrs. Denham turn you 
off ?? 

‘Terms too high; and yet, God 
knows, I gave work enough for the 
money,’ 

Another pause. Presently, Edith 
exclaimed, ‘I say, Agnes, is Mr. 
West stall in the back room ?’ 

‘No, Ithink not; but——’ Agnes’ 
voice suddenly sank to a whisper. 
We heard a step cross the room, 


evidently on tiptoe, and there was 
the shghtest little rustle by the fold-~ 
ing-doors—the young person was 
evidently reconnoitring through the 
keyhole. Smuth and I felt very un- 
comfortable, and I was again utterly 
disgusted. A few minutes after, we 
sortie the two girls go up stairs to- 
gether. 

I think the young person knew 
how well conversation, carried on 
m an or tone, could be heard 
through those folding-doors, for she 
Was more disagreeable than ever 
during the next two or three days. 
Certainly, 11 might have been the 
effects of losing her situation. She 
appeared just for tea in the evening, 

dunng that half hour was 
barely crvil to me, and gloomy even 


with her sisters. I can’t say I found 
my ae in a private family very 
e. 


Still there was something so out 
of the common way about Edith and 
her conduct, and, indeed, about the 
whole family, that I kept to my 
resolution of staying on, and Smith 
encouraged me to do so. H—— 
Terrace was @ more convenient dis- 
tance from his abode than my former 
lodgmgs: he could easily lounge in of 
an evening, and spend an hour or two 
with me in the back parlour, smoking 
my cigars and drinking my brandy- 
and-water; and Smith always con- 
sulted his convemence, especially 
when it combined economy with it. 

Now I don’t mean for an instant 
to insinuate that Smith was mean 
or ing. He was a clever 
fellow, with a turn for the literary, 
and you know such fellows are gene- 
rally poor. ‘There was no harm in 
his bemg poor either, or remaming 
poor, if he hked ; but there was harm 
in his having such expensive habits. 

He never smoked but the very 
best cigars, and those constantly ; 
and he never drank but the choicest 
Wines and brandy, and those not in 
small quantities. He would ride, 
and drive, and go to the opera, dc., 
on to the end of the chapter. For- 
tunately, he had a kind of attractive 
power over rich people. All hs 
inends and acquaintances were rich ; 
and as he observed to me one day, 
‘ You see, Lewis, my boy, it’s rather 
convenient.’ 
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THE PARIS SEASON. 


HE Paris season this year, de- 
spite certain unfavourable cir- 

ces, has been brilliant, and 

has even prolonged itself beyond the 
customary limits. Strollmg in the 
dehghtful Bois de Boulogne, and 
resting for a few minutes in the 
Avenue de l’Impératrice on a fine 
afternoon, you are astonished at the 
broad, incessant roll of splendid 
equipages, which at once give you 
@ vivid idea of the wealth and fashion 
congregated at Paris. Never since 
France was France has Paris re- 
joiced in so much material grandeur. 
The presence of many strangers of 
immense wealth, who delight in 
magnificent expense has added to 
the indigenous prosperity. Paris 1s 
now entitled, and not without justice, 
New Paris. The extensions of tho 
city beyond the barriers, the new 
bridges arched over the Seine, the 
new boulevards that have been 
thrown out, the fair avenues in the 
Champs d’Elysées, the woods be- 
yond the Arc de la Triomphe, the 
magnificent additions to the Louvre, 
the splendid edifices that are arising 
upon scenes of demolition, present 
scenes as striking as those fabled to 
be wrought by the hand of an en- 
chanter. The enchanter in this 
case is the Emperor, the wealthiest, 
the most powerful, the most saga~ 
cious of European sovereigns, and, 
to state his advantages in a way 
most appreciable to many minds, 
the master of some thirteen hundred 
thousand a year pocket money and 
about fifteen This era of 
splendid bmldmg has been fore- 
bodingly likened to the days of Louis 
XIV., but with this important dif- 
ference, that the object 1s not the 
selfish vanity of a Versailles but 
great public objects which may be 
said to yield at once a remune- 
rative return. The French Cesar, 
happier than the Latin Cesar, has 
not waited till his death to present 
the people with arbours and gar- 
dens and palaces of delight. He 
well-nigh accomplished the Augus- 
fan boast of converting a city of 
brick into a city of marble. The 


flush of rity has pervaded all 
Paris alike, from the palace of the 
Tuileries to the atelier of the 
ouvrier. Amid all the imperial in- 
fluence is supreme. Tho peror 
is the State. The Emperor is public 
opinion. The Emperor is, or makes 
the season. Nobody even wishes to 
argue with the master of three hun- 
dred. legions. 
tho visitor, not altogether agresably, 
e visitor, no ge agreeably, 
is the extreme e iveness 3 
Paris. The desire of the Parisians 
to make money runs a risk of defeat- 
ing itself. In some quarters there 
has been a disposition to abridge 
the season. Families of great note 
in the country think they have gone 
through the Paris season if they 
come up in the middle of January 
and leave about Easter. If they 
linger five or six weeks later, tall 
Ascension Day, it is a great point. 
It requires some economy in the 
country to make up for the inevi- 
table extravagance of the capital. 
Officers in the French army feel this 
keenly. To be on duty at Paris 
implies, indeed, the mmimum of 
work and the maximum of play. 
But the expenses are far beyond 
even the extra pay: those who have 
for years been sighing in garrison 
towns for the dear delights of Paris 
find that they require a profusion 
of napoleons; and married officers 
have frequently to dissipate their 
hard-earned savings. Against this 
are to be set extremely wealthy 
people who, by a series of brilliant 
entertainments, are keeping up the 
season till an advanced point this 
year. The Emperor will not leave 
Paris till the xst or znd of Jane, 
and it will at least last as long as 
that. When the hot weather de- 
cidedly sets in the Parisian exodus 
commences. Many of the lions and 
lionesses will be in time for the best 
part of the London season. Paris 
activity will not be sensibly dimi- 
nished. When the Parisians com 
over to London the London tourists 
he be beginning to pour into 
aris, 
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Access to the Tuileries is much 
vasier than to Buckingham Palace. 
About four thousand persons attend 
the State balls. Tickets to these 
are easily procurable, and in a great 
variety of ways. The invitations ex- 
tend quite to the middle class, and 
even to many ms who, to speak 
plamly, would be thought vulgar 
rather than otherwise. Things are, 
of course, differont in the case of the 
Empress’s private balls, where the 
invitations are personal, and extend 
to a limsted number. We have, of 
course, all heard of the fancy ball in 
which the costume of the Countess 
Castaghone made so great a scnsa- 
fion Many of the old Legitimist 
families, who are loyal to the Count 
de Chambord, titular Henry V., 
have steadily held aloof from im- 
penal festivities They associate 
among themselves m their ancient 
palaces in the Faubourg St Ger- 
mam. Still, as the hopelessness of 
opposition to the present réyume 
grows more and more apparent, 
these families become less indis- 
posed to assume their proper place 
m Pansan society. Men who m 
the rapid busmess evolutions of late 
years have acquired sudden and 
great fortunes especially attach 
themselves to the present dynasty 
and court to acquire a position 
which they might not otherwise 
attam The Americans form an 
important item in the upper, or 
rather the moneyed classes: the 
war has nof prevented their travel- 
ling in great numbers and with 
great profusion of expense. The 
Emperor roams very freely about 
Paris, apparently withont the 
shghtest sense of insecunty. A 
friend of mime tells me that he 
generally reckons upon meeting him 
twice a day. He was dnving m hs 
caléche with a servant behind him 
& few days a this was down that 
faded Bond Street of Paris the Rue 


ing through a great crowd from a 
review of his Turcos and Spahis in 
the Bois de Boulogne, the cries of 
Bh ts re or!’ struck me as 

ng guid and infrequent. 
It is in the Champs @’Elysées and 
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the Bois de Boulogne that he is 
most frequently to be met. In the 
latter he will frequently dcscend 
from his carriage, and, leanmg on 
the arm of a friend—he 1s generally 
accom ed with one—will take a 
walk m the Bois The Empress 
also frequently drives this way, at- 
tended only by a few outriders. 
This absence of state contrasts 
amusingly with the military pomp 
with which the Prince Imperial is 
surrounded. Whenever he moves 
about, accompamed by his tutor, he 
is attended by an iumperial guard. 
This probably helps to impress the 
dynastic 1dea upon the minds of the 
Parisians. The other mght I was 
at the Théatre Francais, and was sit- 
ting opposite the imperial box, m 
which were the Emperor and the 
Empress, attended by some mem- 
bers of ther suite. The play was 
the ‘Lows XI’ of Casimir Dela- 
vigne M. Alexandre Dumas, in 
some dramatic criticism that has 
just appeared, has spoken of this 
wriiter’s merits in rather an invi- 
dious spirit. It is, perhaps, rather 
a departure from the strict classi- 
calty of the Théatre Francais to 
perform his productions, but their 
admission sufficiently proves his 
title to rank as a dramatic classic. 
The character of Lows XI. 1s fami- 
har to English readers through the 
* Quentin Durward’ of Sir Walter 
Scott, and is perhaps not without 
some shadowy resemblance to that 
of the present Emperor. The Em- 
peror paid the performers the com- 
pliment of lstenmg attentively, but 
by an occasionally distract manner 
and passing his hand over his fore- 
head he exhibited all the signs of 
well-bred fatigue. He wore lus 
usual grave, mscrutable face, and 
that easy, self- manner 
which has always distinguished, him, 
more especially of recent years. In 
the entr’acte he made abundant use of 
his lorgnette m surveymg different 
parts of the house. The Emperor 
conversed very slightly with those 
in attendance, but the Empress did 
60 freely, and appeared to denve 
great enjoyment. 

Pans is certainly the dramatic 


capital of Europe. The dramati 
gains of Paris are equal to he 
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literary gains of London. The 
theatres are nearly equal in num- 
ber to the churches, and the 
churches strive to achieve a popu- 
larity by becoming theatrical. Thus 
Madlle. Sex is Pe uablicly advertised to 
sing at the Church of St. Roch, 
which has gained a distinctive name 
for its music. One day in May 
there was some very fine music 
there on an occasion when Dr. Man 

ning was advertised to ea. 
There were solos by amateurs, the 
parts being sustamed by some Ame- 
rican ladies and their brother. 
Manning’s sermon lasted upwards of 
an hour, and was marked by much 
eloquence and remarkable purity of 
intonation. He wished to raise 
funds for the purpose of promoting 
the spiritual interests of the French 
in London, and calculated their 
numbers at thirty thousand. He 
stated that he had just armved from 
Rome, and brought from the Holy 
Father his benediction on the under- 
taking. Itahan peculiarities of man- 
ner and gesture indicated Dr. Man- 
ning’s prolonged residence im Italy; 
he 18 @ man eminently calculated to 
win others to his own path of per- 
version. Since he went over to 
Rome there has been no chance of 
the republication of those sermons 
which are justly favourites in Angli- 
can theology; and as he is said to be 
buying up the copies, those that re- 
main are considered prizes by the 
book-collectors. It is not without 
deep regret that those who know him 
contrast the Manning of to-day with 
the Manning of the Oxford move- 
ment. Throughout the month of 
May the religious services at the 
Madeleine have excited great atten- 
thon. Every evening at eight o’clock 
there have been service and sermons, 
the sermons being characterized by 
some of the best eloguence of the 
Roman Catholic pulpit. The ves- 
pers and benedictions on Whit-Sun- 
day afternoon lally attracted 
crowds. Let us, however, return to 
the broader and more legitimate 
music-world. We hear of Madille. 
Sex in a party given by Couns 
Wal : ign @ concert 
wards. in the Rag sir . "Stel 
lienne’ in ‘the * Sverre 


companied in her tar loi by 
VoL. IV.~—- NO. zE. 
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no less a personage than the ote 
has best bserved feebly walking 
Oo 
about the streets of Paris. The 
Italian opera-house closed early, not 
having had a very prosperous sea- 
son, and being marked by some con- 
spicuous failures, Italian o “take vary 
an. exotic which does oo. cS) Ba 
kindly to French soil. 
opera is signally inferior to ip that of of 
London, that of St. Petersburg, and 
that of Vienna. Itis probably equal 
to any in Italy, even that of La Scala, 
at Milan, for the best Italian singers 
expatriate themselves for ther best 
years that they may buy or build 
luxurious villas for their retirement. 
One reason is that the French are 
justly proud and greatly attached to 
their own great opera. During the 
performance at e Hahan, how- 
ever, Adelina Patti excited an en- 
thusiasm which was a sort of ado- 
ration. The new home of the 
Académie Impériale de Musique, 
the new grand French opera-house, 
is verging towards its majestic com~ 
pletion. The French government 
will not have expended less upon it 
than a° million sterling. To the 
credit of the French legislature this 
enormous sum for mere ses 
of amusement was not voted with- 
out very great hesitation. The old 
opera-house, 1t will be remembered, 
in the Rue de Richelieu was demo- 
lished 1m 1820 by the order of the 
government after the assassmation 
of the Duc de Berri. Here the best 
French operas have been brought 
out, and all the grand operas have 
been given with scenic effects that 
were long quite unrivalled in Eu- 
rope. The Opéra Comique is com- 
plained. of, that it is becoming too 
: instead of being exclusively 
confined to music of a light, agree- 
able character, there is a tendency 
to be scientific, which is not over- 
popular. The French like to be accu- 
rate and classical in the proper place, 
but not at the Comigue. The 
Théatre Lyrique, oo by M. Alex- 
andre Dumas, may be considered to 
have attained an ,eatabtished a 
tion. opera of ast, 
Jules Barbier and Michael Carré, to 
the music of has had a 
most successful run, The part of 
oa 
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Marguerite is sustained by that 
lendid songstress Mad. Miolan- 
Carvalho, so favourably known at 
Covent Garden Theatre. I greatly 
regret, for my own part, that 
perma ae ve should ae 
ted to urposes. e 
interest centres on the salvation of 
an immortal spirit—not a proper 
subject for the frivolities of the 
stage. A French audience, how- 
ever, by no means regards this as 
the primary object of ‘ Faust’ It 
gives its maim attention to the se- 
duction, bloodshed, and gorgeous 
scenery. ‘There 1s a very charac- 
tenstic difference between Englsh 
and French drama. In England a 
drama generally ends happily m 
France it ends unhappily. The 
Frenchman regards 1¢ as an essen- 
tial point that the agony should be 
‘pulled up.’ He considers himself 
defrauded unless the stage flows 
with metaphorical rivers of blood. 
The disregard for the sanctities of 
human life hereim typified 1s accom- 
panied with full joyousness and 
ensouceance. A very pretty song, 
given by ‘un groupe de Bourgeois,’ 
was rapturously received by the 
audience as exactly suiting their 
tastes; indeed it was the only 
alr encored oxcept a solo by Mad. 
Mholan-Carvalho. I give the words, 
which contrast oddly with the rest 
of this termble drama The air is 
perhaps the most popular m Paris 
just now .— 


* Aux jours de dimanche et de féte 
J’aime a parler guerre et combats; 
Tandis que les peuples Ja-bas 

Se cassent la téte, 
Je vais m’agseoir sur les céteaux 
Qui sont voisins de la riviére 
Et je vais passer les bateaux 

En vidant mon verre.’ 


Perhaps, however, these lines more 
accurately describe a past state of 
feeling than the present. It appears 
to me that the national character 
is undergoing a change. Formerly 
the Parisian was content to saunter 
away 2 happy lfe‘in the fresh air of 
the open streets; he was content 
with a cigar and novel or news- 
paper, and even eau sucrée would 
satisfy his modest wants; aimless 
pleasure was the sole idea of exist- 
ence. Life could offer few things 
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better than a good dinner, coffee 
and cognac at a café, and then a 
merry evening at the theatre. Oc- 
casionally the Parisian was very 
happy to vary the monotony of his 
amusements by ‘ assisting at 2 
revolution. This is all changed 
now. Everywhere a feverish ac- 
tivity abounds. Even the omni- 
buses race along the streets, causing 
at times fatal accidents, and the 
voiture driver lashes his hacks with 
unwonted energy. Bishop Butler 
thought that nations might run 
mad as well as dividuals. The 
French nation has become insane, 
and their recogmzed delusion Is 
money-mane. French enterprise 
is pushing itself mto every region 
of speculation ‘The evil genius of 
gambling 1s ab: . In walking 
along the boulevards I have seen 
men, who once would have been 
serenely sipping thei coffee, and 
watching the incidents of the moving 
crowd, examimmg the papers of 
their bulky pocket-books with self- 
satisfaction or feverish anxiety. 
Schemes which are taken to London, 
and there fail to find substantal 
support, are no longer looked upon 
as condemned. They are submitted 
to Paris financiers, prepared to run 
great msks, and may probably be 
adopted. 

This state of things may be vividly 
seen at La Bourse Having done 
justice to the spliendours of Pans, I 
may be permitted to mention three 
instatutions which I visited succes- 
sively the other morning, and which, 
I think, contrast very unfavourably 
with our own. The first of these 
was the Stock Exchange. Never 
before had I seen so many unfavour- 
able physiognomies! Never before 
had I heard from business men such 
a discordant Babel of sounds. Each 
man seemed wanting in capacity 
alone to run career of a Murés. 
The Stock Ex: ge adores Mirés. 
They grieved for him as if he was 
a martyr, and they welcomed him 
back as if he was a hero. His ulti- 
mate acquittal by the High Court 
of Appeal has lent a legal sanction 
to commercial Profligacy. The Em- 
peror declined the statue which 
the Stock Exchange offered him: 
the wonder 1s that it has not been 
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erected to the great Mirés. The 
sweets of large gains underived 
from honest labour possess for the 
mass an indescribable allurement. 
The ‘rabble’ of the Stock Ex- 
change 1s notorious. It is hard for 
Enghshmen to realize that in go- 
vernment loans the furthest rentes 
were fixed so low as ten francs. 
When the municipalhty mtroduced 
certain payments which told agamst 
the coulissiers, so great was the 
outcry that they were necessarily 
withdrawn Every one in Paris has 
the ambition to be a rentier, and 
to make a fortune by his rentes. 
I thought of another great Exchange 
whose reverend legend 1s this, ‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof, the compass of the world, 
and they that dwell theren.’ I 
contrast the stable commercial en- 
terpnse of London with the fungous 
growth and preternatural excite- 
ment of the last ten years in France. 
In speaking of the Exchange, I may 
notice the extreme profusion of gold 
com in Paris The stream of ex- 
change is that we take French silver, 
and send it to India, and they take 
mm exchange our gold. La Bourse 
1s a subject that strictly belongs to 
the season The ladies who congre- 
gate m Paris while :t lasts are not 
at all mdisposed for active opera- 
ms onthe Bourse. Formerly they 

e admitted within the building, 
but now they are excluded, unless 
they have an express permission. 
They still loiter outmde the railing, 
and beneath the shadow of the sur- 
rounding trees. It was not without 
rehef that I qutted the Bourse, so 
splendid in its architectural effect, 
so disheartening in its moral aspects. 
I then walked down the Rue Col- 
bert I was proceeding to a very 
different place, the Buiblothéque 
Impériale. What a grateful change 
1t was to find oneself m the Place 
Richelieu, beneath the shades of 
trees, and lstenmg to the music of 
the spouting open of the splen- 
did fountain! o formalities are 


reading-room, and IE thought it 
would be as well to do a little quiet 

g, as of yore in the ing- 
room of the Bri Museum. This 
side of the Bibliothéque has an 


i ingi ; Just as the front 
of our own Museum has a French 
glitter. The reading-room itself 
was an extreme disappomtment. 
Very few books are accessible to the 
visitor. The standard Enghsh work 
I asked for was unprocurable. 
There 18 no convenient system of 
catalogues, or rather no catalogue 
atall. The students were compara- 
tively few in number, and of Poe 
Vv repossessing appearance. 
hha 2 any m MSs. that would 
afford abundant matemal for his- 
toncal works, and ancient ecclesias- 
tical works; at times such men as 
Canon Wordsworth and Dr. Puscy 
may be found investigating its 
treasures. The library, however, is 
in a transition state, and scholars 
will be grateful for any 1mprove- 
ments. The alternations of name 
through which the hbrary has 
passed. speaks of the changes m the 
State: Biblhothéque du Roi, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Biblaothéque Im- 
pénale. It 1s a matter of regret 
that no good collection of English 
books exists m Paris. Galignani’s 
does not mse above the level of the 
mere circulating bbrary, probably 
for lack of encouragement, his 
reading-room is one of the most 
comfortable and complete of its 
kind. 

From thence I went to the General 
Post Office in the Rue Jean-Jacques- 
Rousseau. I suppose most Enghsh 
travellers have been bewildered by 
the labyrinth of streets by which it 
is entangled. The place, tolerably 
central for business, is imconveni- 
ently distant from the English 
quarter. The arrangements of the 
Poste Restante are much more con- 
venient than those of London, but the 
building 1s dirty and muserable m- 
deed, when compared with St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand. I think I must be 
giving expression to a tolerably 
unanimous sentiment when I say 
that the Paris Post Office 1s entirely 
unworthy of Paris. 

It is all m vam to look for any 
news in the newspapers here, aa a 
of the scantiest descripiion. T 
journals that once contained bril- 
hant political articles, overflowing 
with uence arid satire, are mite: 
the stenthty of information is almost 
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as bad as that of opmmon. At nine 
in the morning, and four in the 
afternoon, the newspillars in_ the 
Boulevards are ready to distribute 
the morning and evenmg papers, 
wet from the press. These must 
now be waited for with only a lan- 
guid appetite, and be read only wath 
indifferent interest ‘ Galignani’ in 
his summary of the previous day’s 
papers sometimes simply states 
that they have nothing in them. 
On bak - Monday oe eid 
papers did not appear at aul, 180 
the printers had kept the preceding 
day as a regular féte. I don’t think 
1t made much difference, so that the 
loss would not be materially felt if 
there was only the afternoon pub- 
lication. Imagme the ‘ Times,’ 
‘Daily News,’ ‘ Post,’ ‘ Herald,’ 
*‘ Telegraph,’ not appearmg some 
fino morning because their work~ 
men had taken a holiday! You 
have a fair amount of war news 
from America and Poland, but the 
home news are scanty enough. We 
have generally a paragraph 1espect- 
ing the Impenal family; such as 
that the ee went to the dog- 
show in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
‘was especially pleased with the 
dogs of the Kmg Charles’ breed. 
This exhibition, by the way, was 
successful enough; the hounds 
with which the Duke of Beaufort 
had been hunting the wolf bemg a 
great object of attraction. Other 
sources, however, may correct the 
newspaper deficiencies. There 1s 
@ Russian lady visiting there just 
now, wealthy and literary, who is 
going to publish a work on her 
travels. The on dit 16 that her 
husband presented her with twelve 
thousand gobaio for the purpose of 
studying Pans, and with a turther 
sum of twelve thousand pounds for 
the purpose of studymg London. 
We shail all be ¢g to obtain the 
benefit of this costly experience. A 
grave and masterly review of the 
most important aspects of Paris is 
to be found m the ‘Impressions of 
a Flaneur,’ the first fatle beg ‘ Ten 
Years of Imperiali m ce.’ 
This work 1s said to have been 
written under the direction and guasi 

rship of the Earl of Clarendon. 
In Pans there are always strong 
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conversational curientes in the 
various coteries, artistic, literary, 
philosophical, &c., into which so- 
ciety 1s much more broken up than 
in London. Moreover, Paris society 
is broken up through all successive 
grades mto government circles, the 
a patronage en tiine sing 
and ramifying so greatly. e play 
of conversation would not, I think, 
in such circles be very free or origi- 
nal. The large parties given by 
the Préfet de la Seme at the Hétel 
de Ville, though formal, were well 
attended while they lasted, the invi- 
tations being given to everyone who 
has taken the trouble to duly in- 
scribe his name on M. Haussman’s 
list. These parties are all the better 
for the presence of Mdlle Hauss- 
man, who just now 1s decidedly one 
of the reigning belles of Paris. The 
most brilhant and successful party 
given of late 1s decidedly that by 
the Prince and Prmcess de Sagon 
at Chantlly. The weekly parties 
at the British Embassy ought duly 
to be mentioned. On the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s birthday the hotel 
of the Embassy was, of course, bril- 
hantly ilummated. We hear of 
difterent arrivals in Pars. One 
day Lord Brougham passes through, 
and 18 congratulated by his brethren 
of the Instatute on his good looks. 
Another day Paris 1s invaded by an 
army of two thousand English work-~ 
men, a trip that has been devised 
for them with equal kindlmess and 
good sense. Of the different races 
run this season, Versailles, Vin- 
cennes, Pars, and Chantilly, I am 
not able to speak with authority. 
Being run on Sunday they received 
very scanty attention from the 
English in Pars. The great macs 
of the people seemed utterly indif- 
ferent. Those who went to Chantilly 
lec quickly by fia o I am informed 

ere was no y of carriages 
and horseflesh. Maiti vonees of 
the Enghsh does not go very deep. 
Joe oe sitting in his café, 

as more pleasure in looking at the 
illustrations, in the Paris hiotorial 
papers, of our Epsom than in at- 
tending the French Derby. It may 
be very different in respect to the 
great Paris day. Just now the 
Spahis in Paris excite the largest 
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share of popular attention, whom 
the Em r has enrolled in his 
service the three departments 
of Algiers. Crowds gather to look 
at them when they appear im the 
Champs Elysées, looking most pic- 
e in ther attire; hooded, 
and. bonneted, and mounted on their 
own high-mettied steeds. The 
dark and turbaned warriors are 
constantly to be seen about the 
Twienes, where a detachment 1s on 
duty. They are selected from the 
very best of their class, and must 
be gratified with the admiration 
which they everywhere receive. 
The review of them in the Bois 
which I have mentioned was a bril- 
hant one, but was attended with 
several accidents 1n the course of 
the afternoon. The Empress and 
Prince Imperial were present, not 
together, which would be most 
accordant with our English notions, 
but with separate cavalcades. The 
Empress has just procured a new 
imperial toy. A gondola has been ob- 
tained from Italy, and placed on the 
waters of Fontamebleanu. lt 1s said 
to be the identical gondola which 
Lord Byron used when at Venice, 
and m which he used daily to go 
over to the Armenian convent. The 
gondolier is, of course, an Italan, 
and with the advantage or disad- 
vantage of speaking very little 
French. The Empress and her 
ladies tried the effect of ‘music o’er 
the waters,’ the music bemg, of 
course, Italian. ‘The decorations of 
the gondola are very splendid; the 
Empress will find 1ts use grateful in 
the hot summer days. The gondola, 
however, of which I would speak 
gratefully, from my reminiscences of 
Venice, is only an extension of the 
punt. Oxford men who, this sum- 
mer term, are lounging on pillows 
in their punts, beneath the shadow 
of the elms of the Cherwell, may 
obtain a verv accurate notion of the 
luxury of a SF nectar The Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Living Artists 
in the Palais de l’Industrie is at 
present one of the most striking 
features of Paris. The Exhibition 
has just been closed for a period of 
five days, for the sake of al 
some of the arrangements, which 
has postponed the careful examina- 


tion which I trast to devote to it. 
It 1s the Royal Academy of France, 
only its exhibition is open but once 
in two years. The number of pic- 
tures hung this yearis a217. From 
an analysis of the nationalities of 
different painters, it appears that 
four, and four only, are British. 
The direction of the whole has been 
under the Ministre d’Etat, Count 
Walewsky, and Nieumerkerke, Di- 
rector-General of Museums, assisted 
by a committee. Various of the 
best pictures are those which have 
been painted by commussion from 
the Emperor and Empress. Among 
the battle pictures, Yoon’s picture 
of the Battle of Magenta generally 
concentrates a crowd around 11. 
The works of Bandon, Jerome, and 
Desgoffes are much noted. The 
collection of portraits 1s good, com- 
prising portraits of the Emperor, 
the Empress, the Pope, the Kings of 
Italy, &c. There 1s a separate exhi- 
bition of photographs, to see which 
an additional payment is required. 
The garden scene for sculpture is 
very prettily lad out. In reference 
to works of art the Emperor 18 still 
engaged in organising at the Louvre 
the museum which will bear his 
name. The Emperor has done 
great things for art at the Louvre. 
He has added thirty masterpieces to 
the gallery, among which 1s _ the 
‘Conception’ by Mumilo, for which 
‘was paid to the representatives of 
Marshal Soult the enormous sum of 
615,300 francs. 

The Corps Législatif was dissolved 
on the 7th of May. One of 1ts last 
acts was to vote a large sum for the 
relief of the distmcts distressed 
through the American war. There 
does not appear to be so much spon-~ 
taneous liberality in France as else- 
where. There was also a verbose 
discussion on the right of foreigners 
to petition the legislature; the effect 
of haga hag to leave oe in statu 
quo. 6 quantity egislation, 
as the ‘Bulletin des Lois’ will tes- 
tify, was great. Nevertheless, there 
has scarcely been the remotest *p- 

eo 


the sittings. Sinee that time, the 
keenest interest of the season has 


tred in pohtics in the new 
eisations: The tnterference of the 
Government m the electaons has been 
earried to an unwarrantable extent. 
he the expenses of their own 
tea f oe and throw every vexation 
in the way of their opponents. An 
Enghshman has abundant reasons 
to be vexed with the Minister of the 
Interior. My hterary arrangements 
are discom Mr. Kainglake’s 
book has been seized. The ‘Satur- 
day Review’ has been seized. My 
copy of the ‘Guardian’ has been seized. 
Hundreds and thousands of people 
have been trembling with rage 
agamst M. de Persgny, who, ac- 
cording to the ‘Constatutionnel,’ ‘ per- 
sonifies devotedness to the Imperial 
dynasty.” No one very much cared 
for his warning against ‘ La France.’ 
The Count de Gueronniére is not a 
man who inspires any particular 
sympathy; he 1s not a man who has 
succeeded 1m impressing on the 
pubhc the notion that he possesses 
any independency of character. 
But Persigny’s persistent opposition 
to M. Thiers, the paper war which 
he has declared against him, and 
which the historian can have no 
fair opportunity of answering, have 
greatly the better part of Pans 
against the Minister. To M ‘Thiers 
himself I entertain a great hterary 
In Ins history he has 
entirely abdicated all attempts to 
be truthful and mmpartal, and the 
dangerous nonsense he has talked 
“sur les frontiéres naturelles’ have 
materially added to the chances of 
European wer. But, nevertheless, 
ali literary men feel very much what 
they felt when an unworthy combi- 
nation ousted Macaulay from the 
representation of Edinburgh. Per- 
signy 1s said to be a very choleric 
man, and to say and doa prreat many 
things under the influence of very 
bad temper. The on-dit is, that 
in reference to M. Thiers, the FEm- 
peror is very far from shamng the 
wishes of his Minister, and has great 
admiration and regard for the histo- 
rian Although he is a little sur- 
msed, perhaps a httle discom 
y the number of Orleamst candi- 
dates who have appeared, it 1s be- 
lieved that the Emperor inclmes in 
the direction of Constatutionalism. 
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Barrot, r 
lembert, the palm of eloquence in 
the Chamber will rest decidedly with 


tho Opposition. M. Dufaure will 


be the most splendid speaker, bemg 
thought to excel even M. Berryer in 
forensic eloquence. I regret to no- 
tace that he met with an accident on 
the railway a day or two ago, but, I 
trust, nothmg serous. Surely, these 
gentlemen having taken the required. 
oath, may be admitted into the 
Assembly they would adorn with- 
out suspicion. Long tenure has 
united the de facto and the de jure 
of Imperalism. The Opposition 
Iay try and carry out to the utmost 
their sumple and noble programme 
of peace, liberty, and economy ; they 
may seek to bring withm reasonable 
limits the overgrown power of the 
ar pata but they have assuredly 
no desire to renew the era of re- 


volutions. The Emperor must be 
convinced that he cannot trans- 
mut unim to his her the 


enormous aggrandisement with 
which special circumstances have 
surrounded himself. The establish- 
ment of a constitutional throne 
would be the safest guarantee for 
its stabihty. A man of the Em- 
peror’s political sagacity must him- 
self be deeply convinced of this. 
Sunday, the 31st of May, was a 
wonderful day for Tans—a day that 
will be remembered for years. There 
were some droppimgs of rain which 
at times © regular showers; 
but these would clear up, and the 
weather became really fine. In the 
morning I had attended Divine ser- 
vice in the English church in the 
Avenue Marbceuf, where Bishop 
Spencer used to officiate after he had 
resigned his Indian see. There 38 
an evenmg service there for Enghsh 
working men, of whom there is a 
large Sn a Paris. A 
proportion of these are dependent on 
the Paris season, beng chgeced ae 
grooms and drivers: the English 
are always preferred in Paris stables. 
Im the evenmg I was at the Epis- 
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copal church, 23 Rue de la Made- 
leme, which is a large hired room, 
but admirably arranged, and the 
music, in i , 18 very good. 
The eloquent and accomplished 
clergyman who officiated here some 
time ago, tmed the ent of 
reading the liturgy and preaching 
in the French language. Many 
¥rench gentlemen attended, and 
were affected to tears by the sublime 
simplicity of our mitual. It 1s be- 
lieved that the Roman Catholic 
clergy did not at all approve 
of this, and that the matter was 
brought before the Mhnister and 
even the Emperor. The church 
was taken possession of by the 
police, and only owing to the strong 
representations of the Embassy, was 
pernutted to be opened on Sunday. 
For a tame the daily services were 
suspended, and none in the French 
language have been since allowed. 
While the sober portion of the Eng- 
lish held fast to them honoured 
religious traditions, the most mmpor- 
tant business and the most impor- 
tant pleasures were being transacted ; 
the great Paris races were being run, 
and the great Paris elections were 
taking place. It is, indeed, 1mpos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance 
of these elections, which will settle 
the fate of France for the next six 
years. There was an utter absence 
of all the excitement customary m 
England at such scenes; no meet- 
ings, no speeches, no banners and 
music. Everything passed over so 
quietly, that, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, no one was 
aware that the process of votmg was 
going on. It was very different 
with the noisier and more exciting, 
but less important event of the day 
—the race for the great Paris prize. 
For hours there was such a continu- 
ous roll of carriages m the Champs 
Elysées, that the wonder was, 
whence could be provided such a 
multitude of chariots and horsemen. 
The prize was worth upwards of 
100,000 francs, to which a magnifi- 
cent Cup was added by the Em- 
peror. The Emperor—to whom 1s 
due the whole ment of the race, 
whatever that may happen to be— 
the Empress, and the Prince Impe- 
rial, were there; perhaps, also, the 
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King of Portugal and the Prince of 
Orange, who are just now ing an 


a board of the Spahis, Neerly ail 
a of the . early 
the horses that ran were Enghsh, 
including the late favourite for the 
Derby, and the French studs gene- 
rally owe all their organization to 
the English. The Parisians had 
hardly dared to hope that a French 
horse would take a conspicuous 
position. Great is the exultation 
that La Toucques has obtamed the 
second place. Mr. Savile, the 
owner of The Ranger, has given 
10,000 francs to the poor of Paris. 
On Monday morning the interest 
of the races was over, and the inte- 
rest of the elections was at the 
height. The candidature of M. 
Thiers excite the greatest interest, 
the second circonscription being the 
most important im France for 1s 
intellect, wealth, and influence. I 
went into two of the voting places, 
respectively, the Hotel de Ville, and 
the peristyle of the Theatre Fran- 
cais. Three or four officials were 
seated ,at a long table, one of 
whom very readily gave me infor- 
mation There was not the slightest 
attempt at restraint, and the pro- 
ceedings appeared to be conducted 
with the greatest fairness and umpar- 
tality. - 5 Bari pve a 
paper for his identification, giving 
a full description of himself, his 
age, name, and signature. A great 
number of votes were rejected 
through informahty, to the manifest 
chagrin of patmotic citazens. The 
ouvrier class appeared to prefer 
voting on the Monday, and to be not 
without suspicion that their votes 
might be tampered with 1n the in- 
terval between the two days. At 
four the proceedings were over. 
A few hours afterwards, in a cloud- 
less sky, there happened a remark- 
able eclipse of the moon, that could 
be completely observed in Paris. 
In the days of Alcibiades this would 
have been a portent decisive of the 
fate of an empire. Here and there, 
in a few superstitious minds, there 
might even now be some mystery 
and awe. 
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It is the morning after the elec- 
tions. The official declaration will 
not be made till ten on Thursday 
morning; but we know all about 
the scrutiny in Pans. First and 
foremost, M. A. Tiners is returned. 
Even greater than this, throughout 
Pans Opposition candidates are re- 
turned. Great 1s the rejoicing 
among the Iaberals. Ob, if the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ had only 
come out a day later! As the day 
wears on, and the electric telegraph 
flashes 1ts news from the provinces, 
the victorious feeling of the Oppo- 
sition becomes much modified. 
Thiers has very nearly been returned 
for Iasle also, and at Marseilles, 
Berryer and Marie are also safe. 
Everywhere else the Opposition ,1s 
defeated Dufaure 1s nowhere. 
Montalembert 1s nowhere, nor Bar- 
rot, nor Rémusat Shame on the 
craven constituencies, driven lke 
cattle by priests and officials, to 


vote as Government orders! What 
a pity that the elections for Paris 
did not precede by some days the 
elections for the provinces! It 
would have made a_ difference 
throughout the world. 

And now comes a great break in 
the Paris season. The elections are 
over. The races are over. To-day 
the Emperor and the court depart 
for Fontameblesu. The great houses 
in the Faubourg St.-Germain will 
soon be tenantless and silent. The 
influx of English noblemen and 
gentry, whom The Ranger and Lord 
Chfden have brought here, are re- 
turning to London or seeking dis- 
tant shores and mountams. At 
Paris, indeed, there 1s a season all 
the year round; there 1s always in- 
flux and reflux of visitors. The 
regular Pars season, however, is 
momently dying out. Here, then, I 
pause 
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FLOWERS ON DINNER-TABLES. 


NN most cases it takes some time 
for fashions to root themselves 
thoroughly, but sometimes some 
new thing establishes itself nearly 
suddenly, and we perceive at once 
that the fashions henceforth will be 
in it and not of 1t. Every one wears 
hats and bonnets—the question is as 
to shape. Most people use flowers 
now to ornament their dinner-table 
—the question is how they put them 
there. . 

This is no real innovation. Chil- 
dren for their doll feasts instinctively 
gather flowers: we hardly can read 
in Instory of banquets that had not 
flowers; these shreds of Nature’s 
brightness seem made to haunt fes- 
tive meetings. They always have 
been present on the most luxurious 
tables in the most artistic homes: 
now that we all are growing more 
luxurious and more artistic, it 1s onl¥ 
‘a sign of the times ’ that they 
strengthen their hold amongst us. 

With the established custom we 
begin to discern the grievances, and. 
taking the theng for granted, I want 
now to discuss the way of it. 

It has long been a great grievance 
that flowers and bushy plants so 
very much obscure the view across 
our tables. It is not at all times 
agreeable to play at bopeep during 
dinner-tame ; and to dodge an epergne 
of flowers, or to lean round a well- 
grown fern, or to evade a handsome 
gloxinia, which stops the way to a 
‘wine-cooler, 1s altogether so awkward, 
that even the consumers have begun 
to havea word to say regarding the 
wares they purchase. 

The ‘ independent spirit’ and the 
‘rebellion against authority’ are 
really, it is to be feared, ascending 
almost to our drawing-rooms. The 
very masters and mistresses are ven- 
tunng to have opinions. 

Again, on other grave reasons, I 
have heard, on good authonty, of 
very great innovations—handsome 


but heavy plate reconsigned to its 


ee pgp tpt weg lass 
trumpery’” being ac in- 
stead, ‘My says it looks 
brighter.” ‘My lord don’t know 


‘what plate’s cleaned with; he dares 


to say it’s some poison;’ in which 
nine tumes,out of ten 1t is whispered 
my lord is correct. Then people do 
like change; and the fashion is gain- 
ing ground of making much more 
account of oes things very well 
than finely and thus expensively. 
There is not an instant’s doubt as to 
the cleanliness of bright glass, and 
the extremest cleanliness has long 
been most distingué. 

It often is a great puzzle why 
perfection in little things is so hard 
to attam and so costly; girls who 
know by experience the marvellous 
cost of gloves, and cuffs, and collars, 
and such small fry of attire, know 
that it is quite possible to spend a 
good dealon them. The difference 
in the expenditure of a well or 11l- 
dressed woman is notin the mate- 
rial, since the former wear con- 
finually fabrics despised by the 
latter ; it simply is the freshness, tho 
good make, the ciple harmony 
that reigns over all she does wear, 
and. which, moreover, is not carried. 
out without much surveillance, many 
small innovations, innumerable mi- 
nute items which redeem any dress 
from cheapness — that worst of 


zes. 
The taste and the care required 
are here for very much; and no one 
who understands such things would 
be the least surprised at the great 
prices fine ladies have given con- 
tentedly for their bonnets, trimmed, 
sare with one simple nbbon, 
ut matchless in cost and. elegance. 
It is becoming fashionable to make 
people pay for good taste; and I 
cy, in engaging servants, the hst 

of accomphshments now required 
by a mistress differs a good deal 
from the list of some ten years back. 
Indeed, as regards alone the arrange- 
ments of dmmner-tables, we almost 
require the aid of schools of har- 
mony and design, and an o ized. 
system of competitive examimation. 
The fact is, that new fashions have 
brought in new labours with them. 
It is very hard to reconcile the 
opp clams of beauty and 
utility, and of convenience and high 
fashion. Perhaps it might be 
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argued that beauty is imseparable 
from what is really useful, and I am 

nite sure ten thousand would say 

t ‘out of fashion is hideous ;’ 
thus, it must follow naturally, that 
the two have to make a compromise, 
and while beauty kindly promises to 
be as little as possible inconvenient, 
fashion, = — E ines _ meets it, and 


Prthe resul rp — 
oP » is, 
flowers peewee rently firmly 
upon our English dinner-tables, bus 
sensibly stoop an inch or two and 
don’t sik themselves in the way, 
neeing plainly that if “they do, a 
general rise will suppress them. 

There are, then, a few essential 
bovine now-a-days, ‘which msist upon 

ving a hearing. 

The pretty, tall épergnes, and the 
vases with waving & plumes, one or 
two feet above the table, are found to 
make a barrier, which, if not really 
Opaque and solid, is a great bar to 
conversation, A dan ling spray of 
heath, or a lovely frond of gleichenia, 
may be very beautiful, and at the 
same time quite de trop, while the 
large and massive plants are dis- 
carded for very heaviness. 

At Paris there has been introduced 
the mode of low trays or plateaux. 
In the centre, a great oval dish is 
filled with flowers laid lightly, 
grouped into separate bouquets, and 
made into one great wreath In the 
centre the flowers rise higher; some- 
times a lamp is placed there, some- 
times a very ful statuette fills 
the place. These trays are of all 
materials —giass, china, and gilt 
wickerwork may equally be used; 
the latter being af present, perhaps, 
those most commonly seen 

The light bars of the wicker frame 
which have: of course, the appear- 
ance of gold, have 2 effect in 

contrast with the white and red 
and green of the beautiful flowers 
massed. in them. 

Every one must remember thé 
exquisite bit of oe in one of 
Bacon’s essays of 
masques and Sh a © sea-green, 
and knots of carnation, sometimes 
flaked, too, with white ; there is 
something and courtly at 
once abot these colours; they com- 
bine the rarest tint of the aky an it 
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melts into night, with the exquisite 
radiant crimson which touches the 
far horizon beneath which the sun 
has sunk; for all those good old 
writers drew patterns terns from what they 
saw. I don’t think they were in- 
ventive, but they reproduced God’s 
Tn aittin the great trays, then, let 

4 ys, nen, 

us try knots of carnation, barriers 


. made of fern fronds and hedges of 


sweet white jasmine, barring and in- 
terlacing all the gay colours together. 

In Paris IT have heard of the tray 
being carried round at the close of 
the dinner, distributing the bouquets 
to each of the ladies: this was done 
this spring, sometimes, in houses 
which are famed even there for their 
perfect taste. 

The bouquets on these occasions 
were of holly and camellias, amixture 
which, it may be well believed, pro- 
duced a beautiful effect Holly and 
camelhas were, indeed, the rage for 
‘everything; at present. we must con- 
tent ourselves with something more 
ethereal, for the very idea of carry- 
ing such very substantial flowers is 
almost too much, at present, for the 
heat of a London season. The 
hghtest green and white, and the 
beautiful carnation, will absolutel 
too be found now the coolest an 
most refreshing colouring. 

The centre of the great vase may 
have, as I said, a lamp, casting its 
light downwards full on the waxen 
flowers ; otherwise, a statuette ma: 
be used, placed upon a low pedesta. 
and this should mse, as 1t were, out 
of a low bank of flowers. 

A very usual arrangement is to 
line the baskets with gilt trays to 
hold water; but 1t may be found 
an. improvement to line the lower 
part only, thus keeping up round 
the edge a light and open lattice. 
One of the prettest patterns 1s, 
perhaps, that of oval hoops crossing, 
or else an interlaced scroll going all 
round the edge; the flowers and 
ferns drooping over, and here and 
there creeping through it, and the 

sO arranged 


being so as to rise to 
the centre slightly. 


A very handsome oval centre-piece 
was shown me lately at Mesars. 
Phillips’—a great majolica tray with 
a kind of latticed edge and little 
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‘wingell Cupids here and there seem- 

ing to sup it. The colour in- 

oo ish was a bright turquoise 
ue. 


The centre, raised on a pedestal, 
was a fruit dish, with three amall 
figures, of such a shape as to be 
facing all sides. The tray, accord- 
ing to one mode, filled with 
moss or with well-soaked white cot- 
ton wool, should have the green 
groundwork arranged on it so as just 
to cover as far as the edge of the 
fruit vase, which rests on a hidden 
pedestal. The frmt vase should be 
in height from the table about equal 
to the width of the tray on its nar- 
row side. Frumt can be arranged 
here m a very bright glowing pyra- 
mid, that would seem well to finish 
and crown the tray of flowers; the 
flowers themselves bemg made to 
harmonize with its colourmg, at 
least by force of contrast. 

But I think the most tempting 
fashion for such a great dish would 
be to fill the vase with water and 
to place in 1t water-hhes These 
would be so beautiful m their various 
colours—pink and blue and white 
cut and laid here to float. 

Some people have suggested large 
blocks of ice for the centre of such a 
vase as this, and really they melt so 
slowly that they well might be used 
oftener. Few things would look 
more glittering than a block placed 
on @ pierced stand—the melted 
water, of course, flowimg down into 
the great lly-pond. I have not 
seen this done, but am assured that 
it answers well, as the extremely 
great cold of the Wenham Lake ice 
of course makes it melt slowly, even 
when exposed, as 1t thus 1s, to heated 
air. 
A mass of gloxinias is beaut:ful in 
the extreme, filing a large tray of 
ths kind, the leaves bemg put in 
with the flowers, which group about 
im a g variety of all the most 
delicate tints and of all the mchest 
colours. 

For the ends, the plans are still 
various. Sometimes they are still 
allowed to be high vases, as they 


large é : 
however, of low centre and high 


ends is certainly bad artistically, and 
one cannot contemplate ite ever be- 
coming popular. he fashion that 
gains daily, and that secms 
now almost fixed, is to have tho low 
centre, but with something high 
rising from it, so slight and slender 
as not to impede any view; and 
while for the ends we use wide 
tazze, which are neither flat nor 
high, branches or hghts of some 
kind give height to the table be- 
tween. This 1s perhaps the most 
gracoful of all the dinner fashions. 
The surface of the table 1s broken as 
1s desirable; but there are no tall 
pules of flowers, and we look down, 
as we should do, upon the pretty 
blossoms which assuredly are meant 
rather for our view than for that 
of the servants only who are stand- 
ing behind the chars. As things 
have been lately managed, ther 
eyes were certainly the chief gainers 
usually. 

The tazze, then, at each end, re- 
quire most careful ‘dressmg’ i 
have rather a dishke myself to the 
use of clay, as 18 now much the 
fashion for ‘ fixmg things ;’ for though 
it really 1s umpossible to dress the 
March vases without it, one can’t 
help imagiming that frat that 1s to 
be eaten must suffer by the contact. 
The frut, a Scena in these tazze, 
may be piled up on leaves quite 
well; but if flowers are here, 
also, the clay will be wery useful. 
At South Kensington there are some 
difficultaes, the groups for compet- 
tion bemg forced, I believe, to m- 
clude fruit; but on a dinner-table, 

ps, each tazza filled with 
owers would be infinitely prettiest. 
Supe that one had roses and 
another geranitims, or that one was 
laden with the exquisite flowers of 
orchids; the frut could then bo 
arranged in its own separate ; 
and when a raised dish is used for 
the centre of the great tray, it would 
be of course for fruit. 

It is now more than ever attempted 
to keep to single flowers. Each dish 
or basket 1s filed with some separate 
eae “ghia gives a sort of re 
if such an expression may to 
eyes that would be wearied end- 
less repetations of the same mixed 
flowers. For it must be remem- 
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bered well that our most wearying 
sameness 1s often in variety. This 
has been well said as to hfe, and 
I am sure we may stretch the mean-~ 
ing fill xt comes to melude our 
flowers. Pray picture a series of bou- 
quete—some larger, some smaller ; 
some bnghter, some duller ; some 
more costly, some more cheap ; some 
very stiff and formal, others quite 
light and elegant All are, how- 
ever, composed of red, and white, 
and blue, and pink, and yellow, and 
hiac, with various medium tints, and 
a prevailing green leafage. They 
must be all alike, some pretty, in- 
deed, and some ugly, but all ahke 
to our brains. A pretty plant may 
rest one, and so may a single flower, 
but a series of mixed anythings must 
be mexpressibly wearisome. Thus 
it 1s that the really elegant and 
simple fashion gains ground so. A 
cluster of white roses le lightly as 
just gathered, a mass of beautiful 
jihes are half hidden in another vase - 
here are purple violets m thick 
clusters amidst green leaves, here 
are the glowmg cactuses out 
in their scarlet dress. Sometimes, 
indeed, we may find some bnilhant 
stmking contrast that adds to the 
general harmony by knitting the 
tants altogether; and, mdeed, we 
must against sameness in 
having each flower separate. This 
can be done far best by carrying out 
the idea at the same time that we 
drop the letter of our fixed rule; 
we may make then piles of mixed 
roses, in which several colours blend ; 
or, again, with geraniums, we may 
make a most sparking group. Thus 
Wwe avoid real sameness, while still 
we have the elegance and all that 
natural beauty which we find m one 
flower singly. 
Orchids, I think, are flowers 
that ought to be seen thus, only a 
single species lying alone amidst 
green leaves. These most lovely 
flowers depend so much on their 
perfect shape; and it is quite in the 
flower that the most exquisite paint-~ 
mg is generally. Thus we should 
have them near ug so as to look 
down into them; even on drawing- 
room tables they seem to me quite 

Jost when put m a mixed vase. 
his present arrangement of table 
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flowers seems to me a most pleasant 
one, because it leaves so much room 
for making little changes. One day 
a, statuette , anole day, raga ea 
lamp; another day & and ; 
cant a little plant tramed in a 
graceful shape, or else a few tall 
flowers arranged to form a centre. 
Each and all of these would, at 
ae ee Sart tata the 

Another good poi 
licence we have for matenal. Almost 
anythmg would look well thus 
arranged ; and I am quite sure we 
shall some day hear of all sorts of 
new mventions that are brought fo 
the aid of this fashion. ; 

With reference to such things, I 
must say a few words here as to 
shape, as shape 1s the only external 
that can much disturb the beauty of 
the flowers and leaves when well 
arranged. The tray for the centre, 
of course, must vary 1n s1ze accord- 
ing to the table; it looks best, 
perhaps, as an oval, the mdes being 
very low—never, indeed, exceeding 
four inches or so at the edge ; and the 
height of the statuette not exceedimg 
the length of the tray, measuring 
the former from the table on which 
the tray stands, so as to meclude the 
fictitious height that blocks may 
give to the pedestal. 

if fruit 1s used, perhaps a lower 
centre 1s better; as in admntting a 
Ingh statuette, one lays much stress 
on its slenderness. 

_ For general use, perhaps, nothing 
is better than glass and china, or 
even that dark terra-cotta of the 
peculiar dewy redness that is seen 
often in South Amenca. But for 
flowers only, we may use a great 
many more thmgs: wood, and 
Wire, and wicker-work, ether var- 
nished or gilt, mght be used; and 
as most people now can do some- 
thing of illuminatimg, no doubt that 
powdered gold which is painted on 
with turpentine is at hand in many 
places. It has really a good effect 
in making up such ornaments: and 
there is always so much amusement 
in making up an impromptu ‘ great 
dinner,’ m places where such things 
Seem impossible, that one is glad to 
suggest all possible Ways and meana. 

The new work of china painting, 

too, seems the very thmg for euch 
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doings. I cannot see at all why, if 
there are any people who are frantic 
about new dessert services, while 
Paterfamilias gravely repeats, ‘My 
dear, I can’t do it’—I do not see, I 
say, why, if he won’t they shouldn’t, 
and exercise their own cleverness 
while they spare his much-menaced 


urse. 
= The stands should be rather low, 
not above nine inches in height: they 
may be somewhat in shape like soup- 
lates on inverted breakfast-cups. 
say this as an idea of size and rela- 
tive proportion ; but of course the 
inverted cup may transform itself 
rightly into a pretty pedestal, and 
the superincumbent soup-plate may 
relinquish its rim with propriety. 

One of the very best tazze that I 
ever saw as an accident, was & very 
low bowl of old china, which stood 
upon another of small size and fan- 
eiful shape. The deep, low old 
bowl] was really perfect for flowers, 
and, indeed, this present fashion 1s 
hkely to revive greatly that prettiest 
and most excusable of all extrava- 
gant tastes—the feminine love of old 
china. 

As to the modelling and choice of 
statuettes, I have heard also of Italian 
workmen who seem to be very happy 
in their natural taste for such things ; 
and near some of the English pot- 
teries, I know that people can get 
their own fancies carried out in a 
way that is very pleasant to those 
who are fond of desi - 

Why should we not design tazze 
of the shape that we think most 
suitable, and, seemg it first in the 
clay, then have it brought out if 
worth it? For those who imtend to 
paint china, the extra task of design- 
ing 1t will be, indeed, a great means 
of producing a high-class work. 
The shape and the design, and then 
the flowers to suit, are really all one 
idea, which should be evoked from 
one brain. 

I have not said anything of the 
tall end groups that still linger, be- 
cause when the centre has sunk 
down, it seems certain the rest will 
follow, and really one can’t say much 
new of a thing that has been so ex- 
hausted. 

The sets of high groups, indeed, 
have gained so firm a hold, that they 


are sure to last for a long time, even 
if not for always; but in adoptmg 
the lower fashion, we may hope to 
secure the novelty that is most bkely 
of all to widely, and which 
has, above all, the inducement of 
being ‘ out of a fella’s way more.’ 

The flat round baskets which have 
lately become so popular resemble 
exactly strawberry punnets covered 
all over with griding, till they look 
just hke golden baskets. Mime are 
made by Messrs. Hammond, Baker 
Street, Portman Square. 

These are just the sort of things 
that any lady might ornament, and 
any common basket-maker readily 
construct for her. 

The sides require to be about 
three inches high. The strands 
should be rather large and jiat, and 
ribbon-like, merely interlacing, hke- 
a sort of wide plat or band. 

It is possible to use either wicker 
or wood for the bottom of the bas- 
ket; or even mere rings of wicker- 
work may be used, to slip over, 
round tins of flowers. 

These tins should be made with 
straight sides—a mere ring of tin of 
the required size and depth, with a 
second ring within 1t. The tenner 
ring is about four inches in diame- 
ter, and is filled with a block of 
wood. The outer ring is filled with 
clay, or sand, or water; and while 
this contains the flowers and keeps 
them. in place most beautifully, the 
inner block is crowned with a pretty 
and graceful statuette. 

The coloured Dresden figures are 
also sometimes used here; but cer- 
tainly the cool white is prettier than 
the colour. 

When there,is any difficulty in 
making the heights accord together 
blocks of wood can be used to 
heighten, or omitted to lower a 
figure. 

For the figures themselves the chief 
poe of all 1s slenderness ; some that 
ve one arm raised gain height and 
lightness by this, And now that 
even for ladies the art of modelling 
has become so general, why should 
not a ill be 
such-like fancy work? would 
be for practice, and animals 
and figures would soon follow where 
taste existed previously; and ono 
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can hardly imagine any work more 
interesting and more pleasant. It 
is so completely making pretty forms 
from a shapelens mass; and then 
when they harden imto a lasting 
form we really have an zea that 
did not exist before. 

Another most téking pattern some- 
what resembles m basket-work the 
prettily shaped glass baskets that 
were used for flowers last year 

Glass 1s of all things certainly 
least appropniate for a basket. But 
these new patterns of Mr Luff’s are 
real honest baskets, only made in 
the prettiest shape. 

For a set of three, for a supper- 
table or a breakfast, the centre one 
18 large, and has a high, hght handle, 
round which of all plants growing 
the climbing fern looks loveliest. 
This most beautiful of all creepers 
for all purposes of decoration 1s to 
be seen in perfection at Mr. Veitch’s, 
Chelsea. ‘The best plan 1s to have 
a small plant of it, and to use 1t pot 
and all. The baskets have, too, an 
edging on which ferns and flowers 
he lightly; and why, I cannot tell, 
but the flat style of edge is most 


ng. 

The side baskets have no handles: 
they are merely trays of flowers. 
Much depends on arrangement, no 
doubt, m these as m all things. 
And to me it appears a great pomt 
to avoid having too much colour. 

One should have an sdea, I think, 
and then try to carry it out Groups 
and bouquets lying buried m green 
fern fronds—knots of geranrums 
sparking amidst their own scented 
leaves—or roses in all their beauty, 
simply fresh gathered there 

For many impromptu fétes, pic- 
mic and strawberry feasts, are not 
these pretty baskets the very things 
to use? For such use we might 
yarnish them brown, A stick of 
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black and another of red sealing- 
wax dissolved in spirits of wine 
makes the most excellent varnish, 
as is well known to all flower-lovers. 
The dark brown looks so well for 
every sort of fluwer-basket; and in 
this pretty pattern refinement and 
grace are found, even though it be 
clad, mdeed, m dark and sober 
brown. 

Still there are beautifal things, 
many and rare, to be seen. The 
white Dresden figures, for mstance, 
which hold up a single dish. These, 
of but filed lightly, would be an 
ornament anywhere. : 

The falng m dressing them is 
most often in dreadful stffness. 
Very few leaves are used: those few 
are full-grown vine-leaves. A heavy 
mass of fruit, or some gigantic full- 
blown roses, are placed there by 
way of fine specimens. The poor 
unfortunate figure looks crushed and 
weighed down beneath them. 

Now if a light pendant wreath or 
two of delicate leafage be found, and 
left to hang over gracefully and 
freely at the edge;—if the flowers, 
while well pronounced, are yet not 
of the largest size, nothmg can look 
more elegant and appropnate than 
these figures. The most slender 
and graceful I have seen of this 
sort are at Phillips’s. But then, too, 
there are coloured groups, of which 
some people are very fond. 

I never think, somehow, that the 
soft, delicate tmts of the pamted 
china can accord well with flowers. 
Their colours approach so very near 
the softness and clearness of nature 
that it 18 really hard to force them 
into so very close a comparison. 
When they are decked with flowers 
for once their tints look dull. 


NOTE.—The ‘lace sentine’ described in 
last month’s Number 2s now to be seen, ar- 
ranged, at Messis. Hammond’s, Baker stieet. 





BOUQUET-HOLDER PRESENTED TO H. 8. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY THE MawaRaJAH DULEEP SINGH. 
(Drawn from a Photograph :—Makers, Messrs, London and Ryder.) 
THE bouquet-holder is of carved rock crystal, with pearls and coral mtroduced; on the 
stem i» a band of emeralds and diamonds and a jewelled coronet ; the foot 1s formed of a 


ball of crystal with rubies and diamonds. By tuning the ball the foot springs open mto 
four supports, on each of which 1s a plume and cipher; attached to the holder 15 a chain 


of gold and pearls, and a hoop ring of exght peatls, 
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T was a green silk one, with a 
bamboo cane curving neatly 
round for the handle, in one solid 
piece, mind you; your tely~ 
fabricated - and - subsequently - at - 
tached handles are a great mistake 
—always getting loose—or breaking 
off short on gusty days—or slipping 
about hopelessly in your L 
am for the integrity of umbrella 
Sticks. I hold with solid canes, 
and by them too, in windy weather. 
Moreover, my parapiuie* had hollow 
ribs, in accordance with the sound- 


* I hepe the reader will observe that I 
have been driven to the adoption of thm 
French substantave out of sheer regard for 
the elegancies of composition, tautalo 
bemg so much reprehended in Brit: 
authorship. If I have to refer to the 
articte again, ] may call it a ‘ regenschirm,” 
“nd so on. e 
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est principles of iron construction—— 
%. e. combining the greatest amount 
of strength with economy of ma- 
terial—and was, in uence, & 
very light one. It cost twenty-five 
shillings, and was purchased a week 
before at Isaacson’s celebrated ware- 
house in Regent Street. When 
I demurred at the price as extrava- 
gant (in these days one can buy a 
good useful combination of gingham 
and whalebone, answeting all prac- 


‘ Well, sir, I don’t say but what 
it do one 8 eed ast to pay, bot 


then consider ink at 
the cane, peridot basig, Pa attic — 
frame, sir. Why, you'd Tidy be- 


lieve me now, but there. jan’ gach 
n 


$4 


another umbrella as that in 
Stop, yes, I recollect there 18 one. 
I sold the fellow of that umbrella to 
Lord Russell yesterday.’ 





Could any one resist taking it 
after that? I produced my money, 
returned Mr. Isaacson the patent 


leather case which he was good 
enough to include in the bargam, 
and seizing my pnze with a strong 
and steady hand, walked triumph- 
antly out of the shop. . 

‘ What on earth has all this to do 
with the Derby?’ cries Mr. Carpley. 
Why, don’t you observe, my dear 
Mr. C., that in adopting this pre- 
face to my remarks, I do but imitate 
the fashion of the day, which is to 
introduce articles, leaders, lectures, 
homilies, by a text or thesis as re- 
mote from the discourse as possible ? 
Say you want to convince me of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, you 
begin with a joke from Joe Miller. 
Haven’t you taken the Plymouth 
Breakwater as a steppimg-stone to 
your essay on the authorship of 
Junius? Who could have su 

that Margaret Catchpole 
would have become a Peg for you 
to hang your notions of crimmal 
reform upon? This roundabout 
plan of wmting 1s common enough 
with all ofus now. Itisa ical 
license which we use in the form of 
a@ little surprise for our readers— 
like the wonderful posturywg which 
Mr Acrobat goes through outside 
my window before he finally places 
his devoted head upon the carpet 
and elevates his mocassins m mud 
air. So let me take shelter under 
my umbrella, and tell you how I 
spent the zoth of May beneath that 
verdant canopy. 

Joliffe’s barouche and pair 
started from his house m Wimpole 
Street at 10 o’clock a.m for the 
Derby Would you hke to know 
who Mr. Jolliffe is? Ask your 
friend A. or B at the Club, and 
they will probably tell you about 
him. Every other man m town 
knows Jolhffe, and the alternate 
individuals are much to be pitied. 
If I were suddenly called upon to 
describe Mr. Jolitfe’s fession, I 
should say he was a philanthropist 
in & large way, and found unlumited 
credit with most houses. I believe 
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his business takes him for a few 
hours every week into the City, 
where probably he presides at meet- 
ings held for the promotion of uni- 
versal good fellowship, or acts as 
secretary to some society for the 
encouragement of generosrty among 
the muddle classes. There never 
was such a fellow for getting up 
entertainments—for helpmg every- 
body to everythmg that anybody 
wants. Would you like to hear 
Patt or Titiens? Joliffe’s stall is 
at your service. Does your aunt 
covet that gorgeous Indian shawl 
at Hooker & Chutney’s? Johffe 
ean get it for you at trade price. 
Do you wish to be introduced to the 
Cosmographical Club? Jol:ffe has 
the entrée there as everywhere. 
Finally, have you a mind to mix in 
the pomps and vanities of this 
honest world? to jom picnics, 
pleasure parties, excursions to Rich- 
mond, fétes champétres at mid- 
summer, or charades at Christmas ? 
Joliffe 1s the man to manage every- 
thmg. I venly beheve that if I 
desired to sit beside Mr Coxwell in 
his next scientific balloon ascent, I 
need only apply to J J., to obtam 
that intrepid acronaut’s permission, 
so universal 1s his interest in the 
London world—so boundless ns 
desire to obhge everybody. An 
arch-conspirator m the cause of 
pleasure, he 1s always hatching 
some tremendous plot for the 
amusement or gratification of his 
fnends—planning crafty and deep- 
laid schemes which take them by 
Surprise, and lay them under lasting 
obligations. In a word, Mr. Jolife 
is one of those pleasmg specimens 
of mortal clay, which time has con- 
solidated into a thorough brick. 
When, therefore, I revert to the 
carnage which is standing at the 
door of this hospitable bachelor’s 
house (for bachelor he still is—Ict 
the ladies explam it if they can), I 
need scarcely say that his turn-out 
was of the smartest, his pustilion of 
the gamest, his hamper of the fullest 
upon the road that day. Ah! what 
aday! Fasts and feasts, wakes and 
weddings, 211 must take their chance 
of weather in this climate. But the 
Derby mornmg—the great metro- 
politan gala to be ushered in by 
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snow" and wind and rain—this was 
imdeed a disappointment. : 

Of course we made the best of it— 
we had cloaks and great coats and 
wrappers and Inverness capes and 
railway rugs and horse cloths, and 
were further provided with ‘ tes 
canons’ of cognac which Mr. Jolffe 
insisted on our i before we 
mounted. Pbh a access, more- 
over, to a box of as good cigars as 
I have ever had the honour to 
smoke, and were, I think, as com- 
fortable as we could be under the 
circumstances when we started. 

A good proportion of ‘ the road’ 
from Wunpole Street to Epsom les 
through our own beloved metro- 
polis; but where the town ends and 
the country begins, or how much 
remains in 2 a of rus in urbe 
condition, who shall say? Every 
street sends out half a mile of 
bricks and mortar annually. An 
old gentleman mformed me the 
other day that he remembered when 
habitable London was bounded on 
the north by Oxford Street, on the 
south by Piccadilly, on the east by 
Regent Street, and on the west by 
Park Lane. What is meant by the 
“West End ’'to-day? For my part 
I beheve that ‘favoured locality’ 
will stretch on until it occupies the 
whole of Middlesex. It 1s the same 
in every direction. When Pope 
was south of Charing Cross, he 
might have cned— 


‘Dear, damned, distracting town, farewell” 1% 


buat we can’t take our final congé 
this side of Vauxhall Bmdge. For 
miles beyond that hideous specimen 
of engineering skill lie streets and 
squares and terraces, which no one 
but their inhabitants ever see ex~ 
cept upon the Derby Day. No 
wonder housemaids lme the rails of 
* Beulah Lodge,’ and pretty school- 

irls rush to the windows of Minerva 

ouse. If you, dear Miss de Browne 
Browne, who may be conning over 
this page in Mayfair—if you, I say, 
lived in Laburnum Villas, or Acacia 
Cottage, with a serious aunt, for 
threes hundred and sixty-four days 
in the year, you too would be glad 
to see a little ‘life’ on the 

* It was reported that snow had fallen 
at 4 A.M, in the neighbourhood of London. 
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hundred ac Psst -fifth. pede 
carriage ro. ong, we pass a thou- 
sand houses, the inmates of which ap- 
pear to derive their ial stock 
of amusement from this morning’s 
fun. See that stout old mansion 
of Q@een Anne’s time, with curiously 
wrought-iron gates in front, don’t 
its red bricks seem to blush the 
redder at the scene? Do those 
heavy transomed windows ever look 
more cheerful than when filled 
with happy faces on the Derby Day? 
The road is quickly crowded with 
a throng in which traps run 
four deep along the way. Cab, 
clarence, brougham, and waggonette, 
dog-cart, barouche, and sociable, all 
are here as usual, trundling side by 
side with ‘ one-oss chays’ and lively 
little tax-carts. Affairs begin to 
look more cheerful. Who said 1t 
was gomg to rain all day? Not a 
drop now, upon my word. I put 
down My UMBRELLA with a gleam of 
hope — which not even Admiral 
Fitzroy, the sturdy weather-pro- 
phet, could have demed*me at that 
moment. The occupants of lum- 
bering, heavy-laden vans begin to 

behind their canvas curtains 
at the world without. Wo, m our 
turn, get hasty glimpses of humanity 
inside those wondrous vehicles. We 
see the ale jug passing round, and 
long ‘ churchwarden’ pipes, crossing 
each other in a cloud of fragrant 
smoke. We see Mary-Janes and 
Jemimaranns smirking at their 
sweethearts on the opposite bench. 
The more sophisticated ladies sit 
near the door, whence they can 
enjoy the prospect and hear the 
chance compliments of the road, in 
ao to those of their swains 
inade. 


* The maids of merry Hingle-land ’ow by- <- 
ful are they,’ 


peaerip ra genoa Sapien titee camper 
& very c g young per- 
son in a char-&-banc; and upon my 
word the popular ballad has a deal 
of truth im it. Where are there 
such women in the world? I don’t 
care what class you select. ‘The 
i rat thousand—the lower ten. 
on—in every sphere of 
lish life there is beauty, and 
ef a high order too. ‘ Well, but,’ 
D2 
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some of my untravelled readers may 
say, ‘that is the case all over the 
world.’ Pardon me. There are, of 
course, exceptions to every rule, 
but as arule it 1s not the case in 
France, it 1s not the case m Ger- 


many, no, nor in sunny y 
neither, for all her vaunted ro- 
mance and ancient chivalry. Are 


there a dozen Pamnsian grisettes, or 
‘bonnes’ from the Faubourg St- 
Germam who could compare with 
the same number of London muil- 
liners or maid-servants? What is 
@ Bavarian bauerin beside an Eng- 
hsh milkmaid? Even the sirens 
of Capri must yield the palm to 
Lancashire witches. To appreciate 
the charms of our countrywomen, 
we must have lived some time 
abroad. Let any unprejudiced 
youth roam for 1x months across 
the Channel, and I will abide by 
his verdict the first day he lands at 
Dover. 

If the bacchanahan toast of ‘woman 
and wine’ is no longer shouted at 
the tables of the great, the occu- 
pants and drivers of the pleasure- 
vans to-day seem to parody the 
sentiment by dividing their atten- 
tion between ‘the lgdies and beer.’ 
At every publc-house along the 
road we pass a little caravan of carts 
and gigs, halting to let excursionists 
fill bottles with pale ale or order 


‘something short’ across the bar. - 


We have all of us heard the five 
great pleas for dnnking— 
*A friend, good wine, or being dry, 
Or lest I should be, by-and-by, 
Or any othe) reason why ’ 

I am afraid it is the ‘any other 
reason’ which chiefly influences our 
fnends on this occasion. It cer- 
tainly is not good wine which is not 
to be found here, if even 1t could be 
afforded by these good folks, and as 
for being dry, or any probability of 
such a condition, it is out of the 
question to-day. Slowly and steadily 
the ram begins to drop, and again 
I have recourse to my umbrella. 
This occasions some sarcastic re- 
marks from a cynical dustman, who, 
unprovided with a similar imple- 
ment himself, is driving m his 
homely chariot, attended by his 
Wife and various pulverulent friends 
to Epsom. He asks me whether I 
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am afraid of being washed off my 
seat, begs to remind me that thie 
is the sort of weather which certam 
water-fowl rejoice in, and kimdly 
inquires whether I am prepared to 
swim in case of an emergency. I 
answer in terms of equal irony, that 
the showers must necessanly inter- 
fere with the practice of his pro- 
fession—inform him that Iam aware 
of his appropriating the silver fork 
which he found at the bottom df his 
basket on Friday fortnight, and 
finally remark that the nature of 
his head-dress would render the 
use of an umbrella superfluous, all 
of which he receives with infinite 
good-humour, and after facetaously 
roferrmg to the possibilty of my 
bemg engaged on Sunday, drives on 
lustily, splashing through the mure. 

Our next compugnons de voyage 
are some dozen swells mounted on 
a newly-painted drag, and well 
equipped with waterproofs. For 
the credit of Bntish pluck 1+ must 
be remarked that despite the rain 
they are one and all ‘ outsiders ’— 
the windows below being only closed 
upon a hamper of champagne and 
one of those compendious wicker 
baskets which Fortnum and Mason 
know how to fill so well. Two 
imperturbable flunkeys sit behind, 
folding their arms 1n the traditional 
manner pecular to their calling. 
I say traditional, for I never yot 
saw footmen in this capacity dis- 
pose of thcir upper lmbs m any 
other way Is it part of their pro- 
fession? Do they practise this por- 
tion of their duty before entering 
Service? or 1s extra remuneraton 
required for this becomime attt- 
tude? I think when I can afford 
to play the pleasant game of 
*‘ coachman, and jom the Dtag Club 
driving through the Park, I shall 
get two ‘dummies’ madeim Baker 
Street, after this much-approved and 
fashionable model, and rig them out 
completely m cockaded hats and 
drab great coats and whiskers. 
One need not then have any fears 
about the change of their position; 
the digmty of my ‘ four in hand? 
would thus be admirably preserved ; 
and as for standing at the horses’ 
heads in case of need, a stablo boy 
inside would do the business. 
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Attracted by the splendour of 
this equipage, the ragged ouins 
of the Epsom Road begin to per- 
form those wonderful gyrahons on 
thar hands and feet which excite 
the admmration of country visitors 
and the indignation of old, white- 
vested cockneys in our London 
streets. In honour of the Derby 
they have stamed their features 
with 2a bnght brick red, thus 
emulating the appearance of those 
lissome sprites of lato associated 
with Bntish pantomime Bands of 
Ethiopian serenaders, too, whose 
dusky complexion, spuriously de- 
rived from ol and lamp-black, 1s 
doomed to be changed into the tint 
of octoroon by passing showers, 
strike banjo and guitar along our 
path While from the top of many 
a laden ’bus we hear the strains of 
the French horn, which perhaps 
may cheer the lonely hours, but 
. oftcner provokes the wrath of stu- 
dious hachclors 

As we trundle on our way, the 
mature of the route begins to change. 
The stern old mansions, with trim 
garden fronts, grow few and far 
between; the newly-painted rails 
and whitewashed doorsteps of sub- 
urban lifo yield to the hedgerows 
and green meadow-land of open 
country. Down, down comes the 
rain, slowly—steadily—pitilessly— 
splash, splash, go the horses’ 
hoofs and carnage wheels through 
the liquid road soul. Are there any 
living creatures here who do not 
grumble loudly at the weather? 
Yea, by my troth, two stout young 
ducks are paddimg in the pond cf 
Mitcham Common, and seem to hke 
the weather mightily I grow vin- 
dictive, and grudge even to those 
amphibious innocents their short- 
lived pleasure Aha, my feathered 
friends! I thmk, quack away; pop 
your little foolish heads under 
water (oh, that we ali could hqm- 
date our bills with such facility!), 
and elevate the obverse of your 
plumous bodies above the surface 
of the water. Enjoy yourselves 
‘while you may ‘Your time has yet 
to come. DBMthi hodie: cras ten! 
This morning I bow submissive to 
the Fates, but a culinary Nemesis 
may cre long decide your fate, and 
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fill your little wanton frames with 
sage and onions. 

Approaching nearer to the scene 
of action, we find the carriages 1in- 
crease mm number, and now and 
then converge so rapidly from 
vatios points that a temporary 
block becomes ievitable. It 1s 
on these occasions thet the solemn 
adgnity of Plush unbends before the 
need of circumstance. As often as 
a check 1s felt along the road, John 
Thomas and Chawles Jeames unfold 
their arms with condescension, and 
hold them out hko rulway signals 
as a warming to the velucics behind. 
In some mstances this sudden pull 
up 1s managed very dexterously; 
but ever and anon a sudden crash 
reminds us that some clumsy driver 
has allowed his carmage-shaft to 
enter the back of his neighbour's 
chariat, eliating some pretty smart 
reproofs from the gentlemen behind. 

‘Now then, clumsy! where are 
youdnving to? You're a mice sort 
of jarvey, you are, not to hft the 
nght wing of that ’ere bluebottle 
off your fnend’s wehicle, without 
smashing the poor thing agin the 
panels with that ugly pole of 
yourn,’ cries a satirical costermon~ 
ger to the unlucky Jehu. 

‘You go to Tartarus!’ retorts 
that gentleman, ‘and mind your 
own business. Who told you to 
interfere with me? /You’d much 
better have takcn that old sercw of 
yours out with the turnmip-tops this 
morning, than come where you’re 
not wanted ’ 

‘Don’t you say nothmg to me 
abort no turnip-tops, gardener, 
replied the other in a tone of wither~ 
ing irony, ‘nor collyfiowcrs neither ; 
stuppose I dzd forget to call for ’em 
this mormng. I know fast enough 
you woulden touch the cabbage- 
beds to-day—cos vy? you got 
your boots blackleaded over night 
to play the coachman down to Hep- 
som. J knows you, I does. J see 
yer nailng up that past participled 
old pear-tree in the back garden 
yesterday,’ &c. Ke. &e. 

With such playful badinage as 
this the pauses on the road ere much 
enlivened, until at last we teke a 
final leave of bricks and mortar, and 
diverge by various routes towards 
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our destination. Ours happened to 
lie through a thickly-wooded my 


with beech and elm on either 
stretching ther young - leafed 
branches right acres the pay 
sprinkling us WI eavy 
oF pan-weter as we brushed. by. 
One wretched cockney on & 
was here deprived of that most 
useless of traditional vanities, a blue 
veil, which having absorbed all the 
moisture that had trickled down his 
(once) white hat, had got entangled 
in the foliage and now was dangling 
down, 2 melancholy spectacle, m 
mid air. The drivers flicked it with 
their whips, the grils snatched at 
it from the vans, but there it hung, 
soaked through and through, @ so- 
lemn warning of the vanity of 
human hopes, a dismal evidence of 
our uncertain climate, and a damp 
and dreary souvenir of the Derby 
Day. 

v4 short cuf across some private 
grounds, which we are allowed by 
the gatekeeper to make for a small 
consideration, and a strong pull up 
a stiffish bit of hill brmg us at 
length to the main road again, half 
a mule or so this side the Course. 
Here we rejoin the stmng of carriages 
which plough their way with diffi- 
culty through the soil. Narrowly 
escaping an avalanche of humanity 
which threatened us in the shape of 
an excursion van, whose wheels, 
hopelessly entangled, and ‘ slewed 
round ’ on slopmg ground, bade fhur 
to overthrow the freight above 
them, we struggle on past Tatten- 
ham Corner, and at last find along- 
side the ropes, seekimg that sove- 
reign’s worth of standing room 
which Mr. Dorling has lundly al- 
lotted to us on payment of the coin. 
‘Where would we like to pull up ?—~ 
that was the point. Should it be in 
the third rank opposite the Grand 
Stand or in the second rank a little 
further off, or nm the fust rank next 
to that there *bus? Such was the 
momentous question addressed to 
en ner vcad aye dozen of 

ose ping n and yv dirty 
hands they are too!) wig seas 
upon @ race-course to-day, just as 
they crowded round a capsized cab 
last mght, will volunteer their ser- 
wices aS Imkmen at a ‘ drum,’ 
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jacks-in-the-water at a regatta, or 
what not, to-morrow : when they 
have done their work (which no 
one asks them to do) they will ask 
to be ‘ degarremnciige 4 t.¢., paid. If 
ou ive em _ sixpence apiece 
they will want a shilling. If a shil- 
img, they are of opinion that you 
ought to ‘ make it eighteenpence, 
and so on. Having at length se- 
lected * the first rank near the *bus’ 
for our station, our coachman and 
footman (who of course would have 
been utterly unequal to the task 
themselves) are assisted by these 
worthies, at the rate of about six 
men per horse, to unharness those 
quadrupeds and roll the carriage 
back ‘agin’ the ropes. This feat 
having been accomplished, and our 
helping hands having retired grum- 
bling because their time was not 
considered more valuable than to be 
paid for at the rate of five hundred 
& year, we take off our wrappers 
and overcoats, shut down our um- 
brellas (thank goodness, it has again 
ceased raining), and look about us. 
The Grand Stand is poorly filled, 
ese there is a ebay muster of 
ofanum vulgus on the Course in over- 
Alle and waterproofs, roaming about 
upon the sprmngy turf. Threading 
our way among the crowd, we make 
our way up to that great centre of 
attraction, the betting mng. Have 
we anything ‘on’ the event? Did 
we back the favourite or the winning 
horse that day? Did we accept the 
invaluable ‘ tip’ which Mr. Fetlock 
adveriises in the ‘ Vita Tintinna- 
bul’ for the small fee of eghtecn- 
nce? These are points on which 
_prefer to maintain ® mysterious 
silence. We rove about the outer 
circle (as for the inner ring, the 
sanctum sanctorum of Tattersallians, 
none but subscmbers can penctrate 
that sacred sphere), and come across 
those dismal specimens of sporting 
life, the third-rate bettmg men. A 
resticss, anxious time of it they 
have, no doubt, in making up their 
proasy books. There is something 
ludicrous, haif melancholy in 

the voice of that youth who, freckled 
as = pie eagrnsgad as to rai- 
ment, jeans across the railings, and 
rols his bloodshot eyes abet in 

search of custom, 
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* I want to bet agin “ Ospodar!” ’ 
cries the misguided young man. 
*I want to bet agin the favourite. 
I want to bet agin the field—Yes, 
I'll lay you 4 to 1 agm Lord Clifden 
—or I'll lay you 25 tox agin Tom 
Fool. Who'll back the field agin 
the favourite? Yes, I book you 15 
to 1 agin Scamander—in s0VvSs. or 
«* fliamesies.” Come, gen’lemen — 
carnt we do a little bis’ness? Who'll 
give a undred to foive agin Lord 
Glasgow’s lot? I want to bet agin 
** Ospodar—” ’ and so on, da capo. 
They say that these gentlemen are 
as ‘ safe asthe Bank;’ that ‘ flumsies’ 
invested with them are honourably 
repaid; that they are well known 
on every course in England; and 
that the slightest deviation from the 
paths of pecuniary rectitude would 
soon be fatal to their interests. 
Their lower limbs, it seems, are not 
of that strictly Ethiopian character 
that one might imagine at first sight. 
Nor is this latter fact entirely thei 
own fault. ‘ Non cuivis homeni con- 
tang,’ &e It is not every one 
who can pass through that strange 
curriculum of study—who has ac- 
quired enough sang froid and ready 
wit and superficial gentility as to be 
able to graduate as a thorough /eg. 
One may almost assume it as an 
axiom that your most accomphshed 
swindler must have been, at some 
time of his life at least, a gentleman. 
A. low adventurer, unless he be a 
born gemus, cannot play that noble 
game. 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn 
from such canalle, from all this 
turfy vulgar throng to the fresh 
smiling faces of a few young boys 
who, under the protection of perhaps 
& somewhat injudicious but indul- 
gent Pa j have come down 
to see the fun. The weather is un- 
propitious certainly, but it 1s their 
first Derby Day, and long will they 
remember it. 

Presently there is a slight com- 
motion on the Glasgow Balcony, and 
® rumour circulates among the 
crowd that the fair young man who 
stands there shaking hands with 
Admiral Rous and General Peel is 
Albert Edward, Prmnce of Wales, 
who this morning makes his début 
at Epsom. Prmce Louis of Hesse, 


and Major Teesdale, and Captain 
Westerweller are also pointed on 
rightly or wrongly, by the crowd 
below, who presently give vent to 
Bnitish loyalty in a hearty cheer. 

Soon after this, the clanging of a 
bell and the shout of sturdy Peelers 
marching to and fro, announce the 
advent of the first ‘ event.’ The 
Epsom Town Plate is to be run for— 
the Course is cleared—and back we 
all rush to the carriage. ; 

It was not a very brilliant affair, 
indeed must never seem. to be beside 
the one of all-absorbmg interest— 
just as the opening vaudeville ata 
theatre 1s listened to with some im- 
patience, because at its conclusion 
some eminent tragedian appears in 
Hamlet—yjust as the genre pictures 
and portraits of ‘a gentleman’ are 
hurried over at an exhibition until 
we stand before the work of Frith 
or Millais—so any equine struggle 
on the Epsom Course sinks mto 
utter msignificance before the Derby 
Stakes. Mr. Clay’s Selection proved 
an excellent choice. In 8 
ing hngo, he had the best of the 
start—made all the running, and 
won ‘cleverly’ by half a length— 
followed by the Merry Maid and 
Libellous. 

We now turned attention to our 
hamper, and improvised a jolly 
little buffet upon the carriage seat. 
It is an ill wind that blows no 
good, and the sou’-wester whi 
drenched our over-coats and filled 
the roads With mud had carried 
some advantage with it. Our lob- 
ster salad was not gritty with the 
fiying dust, nor was there a single 
fly to be found in the mustard. The 
cold lunch was really cold—not im 
that tepid, inconsistent state which 
has been long associated with this 
anniversary. As for the champagne, 
1t might have just been brought 
from Mr. Joliffe’s cellar, so excellent 
was its condition. Cork after cork 
flew out with pleasant music as the 
feast began. aoe are ban- 
queting, a group o i 
crowd around tho tenn cul hea 45 
be i to reveal our fate. 
g these ladies have come 


hither with Jess a soul for phety 
rims af Lire 
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tlemen, and promise each of us a es eT ae aboce. a 
store of luck. I am to have a large Salar ae thin aide ‘the ‘copes. 
fortune left me very shortly by a ¥ ia ark filing off = 
distant relative (distant mdeed! I And here nile earl ae 
only wish he was within a telescopic Year, Hazing an has had its in- 
a ee ie cleans “ies (hore fa a  ftuence. Damp acrobats lounge 
dark-ayed dating Waving 2 i a a ee 
spousal he may expcc . 
Pie childron al boys—the youngest time we were on oe eroues q yard 
f whom will be a credit to his saw one solitary Aun y—an 
ni a  Uninoved by this flattering crimoline, it 1s true, but alone. ; AB 
a eeTlence: we again suggest that for ‘ three throws a peuny, Fee believe 
the weird sisters should move off, I might have had ara : 2 ope 
and cven lunt thata reference tothe charge Such are Hilgers itudes 
police will be necessary unless they of a Derby Day under uence 
comply with our request of our fickle climate. oh 
With a scornful laugh, they poimt The carnages are rang - par 
to a little méliée a few yards to the deep along the lme—barouche an 
rear of our carriage, where, sad to chanot, phaeton and drag—locked 
relate, we see a member of the force by their wheels in ; hopeless intri- 
alluded to supported by two brother cacy. To find one’s way through 
Peelers, reelmg along and beating theso is hke attempting to thread 
Ins legs like threshmg flaJs upon the labyrmth at Hampton Court. 
the turf, and declaring thathisname Steps, wheels, and rumbles form in 
is Robert Ridley, O, and several turn the perches of al fresco diners. 
other aliases. He also announces Young tngland lolls upon is 
his intention of not going home till cushioned seat draining a glass of 
mornmg, and says he should be glad sparkling Chcquot, or hghts with 
to see Mr. Dorling or any other man, dainty kid-enveloped fingers the 
who would oblige him to take that choicest of havannahs. Here and 
step Poor Bobby! it was a cruel there we see a sturdy sportsman to 
whom the Epsom Course recalls old 


thing to ply hm with champagne; 
it was a bitter draught—that last glomes. Iwas mtroduced to one old 
half tumbler. Was it for this he veteran who had not mused the 


donned those sober skirts and leather Derby Day for half a century, and 
belt? for this he reared upon his’ still enjoyed the scene ‘The ladies 
head that hat so shiny and imflexi- are not present m full force, and 
ble—-now smashed m many folds those we see are dressed with some- 
upon his eyes? Ineversawa man thing hke a weatherwise attention 
so utterly, so hopelessly drunk. to the chance of rain. Sirens there 
What shall we say? Humanum cst are, no doubt, within those natty 
errare. Even policemen sometimes lhittle broughams attired min mauve 
yield. to mortal weaknesses. The and lavender, in tulle, and silk, and. 
gipsies are succeeded by that tra- Valenciennes; but rose - coloured 
ditionally presuming mendicant— blinds (so best, perhaps,) intercept 
the doll-seller. What m the name our view, and picsently all thoughts 
of Notes and Queries has the Derby of other Ueiles yield to the clanging 
Day to do with dolls? Who was of that long-expected sound which 
the first inebriated idiot that planted sends us al! back to our seats again, 
those wooden symbols of humanity and announces that THE RACH, pur 
m Ins hat-band? With a certain excellence, 18 coming off. 
order of pleasure-seekers at Epsom By a poetical and long-accepted 
this mode of decoration seems indis~ license, novelists and journalists are 
ge gi To-day, perhaps, the supposed to possess the gift of ubi- 
ous are somewhat ata discount, quity. How, otherwise, could those 
owing to the weather. The mer- interesting conversations hetwoen 
3 t cannot find a ready sale for his Adolphus and Amelia be overheard 
i Se infants, and dismally offers on the beach at Brighton, in the 
ole famihes of them for sixpence. very next chapter to that which 
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describes a tiger-hunt in Indin? If 
you looked upon the sporting corre- 
spondent of ‘The Times’ as one 
responsible individual, you would 
imagine that he had wasted an 
hour in watching the thirty-two 
false starts for the Derby—set off 
at a trot when Tambour 
Major was withdrawn—run to and 
fro, note-book in hand, among the 
horses when they did get away, 
stopped a minute at the ‘spill’ to 
inquire after Saccharometer’s r 
feet, and how David Hughes ed 
after his fall, and finally overtook the 
field at the winnimg-post in time to 
noface the result. In this lght, I, 
too, see the start; witness the ob- 
Btinacy of Count Batthyany’s lot, 
which all the skill of Wells’s jockey- 
ing cannot overcome. Instead of 
puttmg his best leg foremost, this 
wretched brute kicks out behind, or 
Btands as the wocden steed before 
the gates of Troy. At last they’re 
off; the favounte wastng his 
strength in useless competition with 
those 111 ‘weeds’ which run apace. 
I see Lord Glasgow’s jacket in the 
van and Bright Cloud tearing after 
with Safeguard, Donnybrook, and 
Early Purl upon thew heels. I he 
in imagination behind the furzes, and. 
watch Mr. Capel’s horse now take 
the lead, now lose it hopelessly. 
Again I am in spint at the three- 
quarter mile post, and notice Donny- 
brook struggling with Lord Clifden. 
I see the ‘scrimmage’ as the horses 
near Tattenham Corner, and Jobnny 
Daly, rolling from the back of Baron 
Rothschild’s coait; while Saccharo- 
meter, too, goes aff without his mder. 
Now the Utopian King is surely 


gaining und, Maccaroni, 
Gailhe, Bine Mantie. And now 
the favourite is again and 


ahead, 
must be preaantiy the winner. Oh, 
the excitament of these last few 
Beconds! Justin thenick of time,and 
with consummate judgment, Challo- 
ner ‘ ealis on’ Mr. rap Cagle coli and 
inakes him vietor at post. The 
~~ i rum, and Macoarom: is the 
wrinner, 
When the unbiassed reader con- 
liders thes all the time J have been 
kly standing on the enachman’s 
ox leaning on my umbeells, with- 
gt whisk sanport, } should sasuredly 
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have been pushed off my perch by 
a zealous sporting gentleman be- 
hind, and bears in mind that 
Dorling’s ‘kerrect card’ was about as 
intelligible to me as ‘ Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide ;’ that I was deplor- 
ably ignorant of the names, to say 
nothing of the colours and weights 
of the riders, and that, even with 
these data, I should have been 
utterly mcompetent to identify the 
horses in that fractional part of a 
second during which they appeared 
before my eyes—when, I say, these 
circumstances are taken into consi- 
deration, I thimk some credit is due 
to me for the trouble I have incurred 
im arriving at these particulars; for 
some of which I am indebted to the 
Jandness and sagacity of Mr. James 
Jolffe (who drew me a plan of the 
field, showing the various positions 
of the horses the very next morn- 
ing), and for the rest, to an attentive 
perusal of the morning papers. 

Up go the numbers 7, 15, and 3 
at the post. Off go the carrier 
pigeons— north, south, east, and 
west, on their respective missions. 
The crowd breaks in upon the 
Course from every side, gradually 
thickening into one dense mass m 
front of the Grand Stand. The 
usual ceremony of weighing in is 
gone through, and the Derby Day— 
or, at least, that part of 16 we came 
to see—is at an end. 

To leave the ground at once, how- 
ever, 18 no such easy matter; nor 
have we any particular wish to 
hurry. We are in the inner ranks, 
and a dozen carriages must move 
away before we can put our horses 
“to.” Besides, three more races are 
to come off, and we have plenty of 
champagne; what is to prevent our 
filling up the interval by drmking 
it? We toast Mr. Naylor and the 
winner, and Jord 8& Vincent and 
the quondam favourite, and the 
Prince of Wales and his bloaming 
bride, and Mr. Dorling (the cor- 
gectest card, of course), and Admiral 
Rous and the Joc Club, and Mr. 
Johffe, our hospitable en : 
and are just deliberating whose 
health we can next nk Sag when 
= Menor Plate is , and Mr. 

yner’s Dirt Cheap prociaimed,the 
winner. After this, the ‘helping 
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hands’ are again in request to get 
the carriage out, and presently we 
are ploughing our way through the 
creamy quagmire which lies broad 
and deep on Epsom Downs. Once 
more the ‘chaff’ begins, and this 
time much more heartaly ; for though 
the rain 1s drizzlmg down, a little 
‘wine has qualified that fall of water. 
and every one is in good spirits. 
Subject as most of us are to weather 
influence, 1 think good chcquot and 
good company might make the 
dreariest of wet days seem bearable. 
And for those hardy strugglers 
through the mud—those bold pedes- 
trians ready with winged words and 
shafts of 1rony—shall we not eulo- 
gize their pluck ?—don’t we deplore 
that sad terrestrial mfluence which 
chains their boots to mother Earth ? 
If (as Mark Tapley hath :t) there 
ever was credit in being jolly, these 
geological adventurers deserve 11. 
To me there is a sort of heroism in 
jokang on a quicksand, in being 
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funny while you flounder through 
morasses. That Spartan youth who 
allowed the fox to eat a way into his 
waistcoat rather than acknowledge 
his theft—old Mathews cutting jokes 
at the lecture table over his poor 
bandaged feet below—are not more 
objects of our respect and sympathy 
than these good mud-bedabbled 
punsters whose wit is waterproof, 
and swifter than their legs can 
travel, whose philosophy 1s peripa- 
tetic with a vengeance. 

Sitting aloft, by Mr. Coachman’s 
side, in the full enjoyment of a good 
cheroot, I listen lazily to the public 
*badinage,’ which, once a year, 
sober John Bull indulges in; reflect 
with satisfaction that the ram has 
interfered so hittle with our fun, and 
confess that the Derby is a great 
and national event, interesting 1n all 
its aspects, mncluding that which 
may sometimes present itself UNDER 
AN UMBRELLA. 
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Gog und Blagog: their Bittle Party. 


N the month of May, in a certain 
year, a great scaffold had been 
builded at much cost withm the 
Guildhall of the good City of Lon- 
don: for it had been brunted abroad 
that the two mighty warders who 
keep watch over the liberties and 
privileges of that ancient city, to the 
joy and comfort of the dwellers 
therein, had sent ting to the 
youthful Prince of Wales and his fair 
use of Denmark to come thither, 
there to make great cheer with much 


company. 

So the labourers wrought night 
and day to finish the scaffolds, seemg 
that the roof of the hall lacked 
jomers’ and masons’ work, which 
would be long a-doing, and knowmg 
that they would have to take away 
their planks and beams before such 
work could be even so much as be- 
gun; for such was the custom of the 
City of London, to show the marvel- 
lous skill of their craftsmen, and 
that there was wealth to spare, that 
needed none of that parsimony 
which hath been hkened to the 
careful paring of a cheese. 

The last plank being carried away 
late in the evening, the watchman 
made his rounds to secure the mner 
doors and the great gate, but leaving 
a certain entrance unfastened, wait- 
ing near which he lstened to the 
wind that blew bigh in the streets; 
for 14. was a mighty blusterous night. 
So overcome was he with sleep, that 
somebody knocked thrice before he 
awoke and opened the door. Si- 
jently, and as men near distraught, 
there came in the Lord Mayor, the 
Aldermen, and the reverend com- 
mons of the City, by the door that 
openeth over the crypt hard by the 
Town-clerk his office, and assembled 
in the hall atits western end. Then 
the chimes told 1t to be one of the 
clock, and the mants called Gog and 
Magog came down, they having de- 
parted from their daily custom of 
dimner at noontide, that this muid- 
mght meetang should be holden m 


As they reached the ground, and 
looked down upon the assembly, 


met in furred gown of mazarine to 
do them homage, Magog struck 
thrice with his heavy staff, and there 
arose & vapoury odour as from a 
hundred summermg turtles, whereat 
the Council smffed, and broke into 
a great shout, for, coming from the 
further end of the hall, they beheld 
@ company of cooks bearing a huge 
table, on which was set such store 
of toothsome dainties as might make 
a@ man’s mouth water withal; but, 
to their dismay, the elder giant mo- 
hhaned it away, saying that he had 
no need—so that theivapour alone 
remained. 

‘Ye come not here to feast,’ ho 
said, frownimg; and at his great 
voice the very sherifis trembled. 
‘Know ye that your Prince and ours 
1s mindful to do wus honour, as 
royalty has done time out of mind, 
so that the estates of this realm 
shall meet to the good of both—the 
lawgivers of the crown’s majesty 
with our aldermen, famous for their 
subtile wisdom—the nobles of the 
court with you the merchant princes 
of the land.’ 

Here there arose a smothered cry 
from the depths of a hidden gallery, 
as of one calling his fellow by the 
name of Walker. 

Then Magog cried out, in great 
wrath, ‘ What caitiffis this 2? Let him 
be at once seized and brought here 
before us.’ But no man essayed to go; 
for there arose a fresh vapour at that 
more distant part of the hall—a 
whitish cloud, with an opening in 
the middle thereof, where a bnght 
light shone. Then again spake Ma- 
gog—*To help the great work ye 
have to do, ye must needs look upon 
the past, and see how the ancient 
glory of the City has been fitly ma- 
nifest in this place.’ 

Thereupon, while every man stood 
agape, the cloud still further, 
and 1ts trembling centre burst asun- 
der, showimg a vast space beyond. 
In this space a great crowd of men 
moved hither and thither, clad in 
the quaint garments of old English 
citizens. Some stood apart in groups, 
and seemed to talk with wild ges- 
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tures, while others looked on with 
heavy brooding faces, shadowing ill 
fadings. 

Presently a sturdy band of men- 
at-arms cleared a way through the 
erowd, and there mounted to a raised 
chair one of short stature, with a 
handsome, cunning face, and all in 
ailken and velvet clothes under a 
short mantle. 

As he held out his white hand to 
speak, there was a great tumult. 
Some of the men cast their flat caps 
into the air, while others stam 
upon the ground and clutched their 
staves; seeing which, the speaker 
scowled upon them for a moment. 

Here the voice from that same dim 
gallery cried, ‘ Bravo, Kean;’ and at 
the unseemly noise Magog strode 
full across the hall, and, but that he 
was held by Gog, would have swung 
his axe clean through the timbers 
But the vapour mot and parted 
again, and there stood another great 
crowd, where a woman, wan and 
withered, stood before the king and 
a bishop, who seemed to accuse hor of 
some evil thing. There was a dead, 
sullen look on men’s faces, but the 
bishop waxed purple in his rage, and 
at length she was sentenced, and 
borne away by men clothed im a sort 
of monkish livery. Meantime tho 
gross carcass of the lang was raised 
by tatled lacqueys from its chair. 

Sundry times these strange shows 
came and went; but 1t was always 
@® man or woman charged before 
judges and accusers. One sweet, 
pale gentlewoman came in, and, as 
she walked with a pitiful smile to 
the bar where she stood on tmal for 
her life, a darkness like the gloom of 
winter fell on the place, and men 
bowed their heads and women wept. 
Men’s minds seemed overcast, as 
well, indeed, they might, when that 
poor royal lady was to die. 

A. citizen came next before a new 
tmbunal, and once more the caps 
flew into the air, and the staunch 
jury heid up their hands for the pri- 
soner, though they were nieniaced by 
certain nobles of the court, who 
shook their clenched hands and cast 
dark looks upon the people. 

The last of these strange present- 
ments showed a priest in the garbof 
the Jesuits; and when he was sen- 


nocae =e the one vanished, 
spake again 8 commons. 
J Sos ye these things?—they are 
but a part of the history of the Guild- 
hall; and I would fain have all men 
know how great a place this city 
doth hold in statccraft, and as an 
ensample for the commonweal.’ 

“It doth fetch tenpence a pound,’ 
quoth one of the council, who, fear- 
ing for what he had said, vamly tried 
to hide behind one more lusty than 
himself. 

‘Are not you,’ said the giant, 
deftly smiting the offender upon the 
poll with his forcfinger, ‘ the sticces- 
sors of those worthies who withstood 
the power of the court? and doth 
not ths hall, and the wards and 
liveries and councils Joined there- 
with, zmpress the minds of men 
with a greatness and a majesty 
which hath too often raised but envy 
and 111 hkmg? nay, heth not all the 
glonous pageantry of your Lord 
Mayor a hold upon the vulgar? and 
are not we the guardians of this 
great state, the greatest of all 
C1VIC ? 

‘Shams!’ ‘This was the word 
which did sound through the hall, 
and cried out so loud, too, that 1t 
echoed from the roof thereof 

‘It shall go hard, but I will know 
who 1s ths varlet,’ then roared 
Magog, while that the assembly did 
cry ‘Shame!’ and ‘Tum him 
hence!’ and he made a mighty leap 
unto that part of the hall, and agam 
would have done some havoc, but 
that he had grown somewhat stiff 
by long standing, and his sword 
coming between his legs did bring 
him down with a woful squelch to 
the earth. Then the aldermen and 
the council gathered round hium,— 
when by the help of Gog he once 
more stood upon his feet,—and en- 
treated him to clemency, and one of 
the most reverend of them advised 
him how 1t came about that there was 
some who had cried out m the hall, 
and that they were amongst those 
whocalled themselves teachers of the 
people, or advocates of the vulgar, 
bemg known by a certain byword or 
nicknamo, as ‘the Press;’ that they 
clazmed to enter into all puwbhec 
assemblies by virtue of their office, 
and that some of them had often 
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spoke grievous words of the state 
and dignity of the City, though 
others had done them fair courtesy. 

Then would Magog have flown 
out into wrathful epee bat Gog 
clapped his huge d upon his 
mouth, and said that it was his 
turn to be heard. : 

‘One would easily think,’ said 
Magog, ‘that thou wert a Celtic or 
Irish, rather than a Saxon giant.’ 

‘ Marry, and why?’ quoth Gog. 

* Because that thou art known by 
thy coarse way,’ said the other; and 
at this merry and truly crvic conceit 
there broke forth a peal of laughter 
which made the old hall to ring.: 

‘Thou must poke thy Grecian* 
nose into every platter,’ answered 
Gog; ‘ but I tell thee ’tis my turn’ 
Then looking to that place whence 
the voices came ‘I have a word to 
you, fair sirs,’ said he; ‘ nor though 
I am short of speech, am I the more 
a sham, nay, both for Magog and 
myself, though we are the offspring 
of Cormus and Gog-Magog, I will 
not deny that we bore no bodily 
part im the deeds that ye have seen 
pictured yonder, but were born 
in the house of Captamn Richard 
Saunders mn King Street. Still to 
us it 1s given to represent those 
mighty champions, and to bear 
ther names. In such wise 'the 
pageants of this great city, and its 
ancient modes and customs, are 
to the common people, and even 
to the learned a remombrance of 
great deeds; 1t being rather that 
thing which is signified or remem- 
bered than the mere sign or memo- 
rial which hath 1 it a true dignity. 
It would ill become ye to scoff at 
what hath been done, even though 
the present show of it shall have 
waxed faint and gone out of date, 
since there remams the fruit of it 
in liberty and safety. That both 
liberty and safety have been well 
won needs no surer proof than that 
ye are here to-night.’ 

‘Then there arose a confused sound 
of applause, and a cry of ‘Two to 
one on the giant,” to stay which 
Gog waved his hand, and the cloud 
parting again showed some brave 
sights; and first a brave king and 


* Magog, or Corineus, was a Trojan, ‘ 


who came hither with Brutus, 
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his fair queen coming in with all their 
court to a mighty feast, at which 
many gay men-at-arms were among 
the guosts. The tables were set 
with huge dishes of brawn, with 
boars’ heads, capons, haunches, pea- 
cocks, and pies filled with cunning 
devices. e stoups were filled 
with mght good liquor, and the 
Lord Mayor, standing up, pledged 
the King, afterwards walking to- 
wards that side whcre there burnt 
a fire of fragrant wood upon the 
hearth. In his hand he held a bond 
for sixty thousand pounds, bearing 
the royal sign, and even while the 
King gazed, astonished, tho cast it 
into the flame amongst the red 
brands. Then the feast went on right 
mernily,and the assembly 1n the hall, 
who looked with might and main, 
groaned in spirit, as they saw the 
viands disappear, and the flasks 
thrown empty beneath the table. 

Another banquet and another 
king—a dark, ill-favoured monarch, 
but a roysterer, a boon companion, 
and a right merry jester, who turneth 
to take ‘ t’othcr bottle’ at the asking 
of the Mayor, when his foot 1s on 
the threshold. 

Then the cloud rolled back, and 
as the mants jomed hands, Gog 
spake for them both -— 

‘One other royal visit ye have 
yourselves seen here the best and 
the most pure and honest of them 
all. We would have you make that 
which 1s to come still gayer, if you 
can—more loving or more loyal ye 
cannot make it. Let those who call 
themselves instructors of the people 
come, and they shall say that what- 
ever else hath failed us, our hospi-~ 
table welcome is no false seeming. 

* Our parting word with ye is this 
—As traders, get all that ye can; as 
officials, keep all that ye get.’ 
iifcgog: leapadiadan tte cea: 

FOR, 1ea, again air p , 
to keep watch and ward by the 
western window, and still distraught 
the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and 
the Commons went their way. The 
last behest of the giant they duti- 
fully obeyed, for, taking to them- 
selves all the billets or cards of invi- 
tation, they kept them right faith- 
fally, so that, as it afterwards feil 
out, many a city dame brushed 
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skirts with ses who had but 
that day left the counter or the stall, 
and many a maid, fresh from a city 
dancing-school, essayed to foot it in 
the presence of royalty. And there 
n be small wonder thereat, seeing 
that he who did guide the musique 
was nght cunning 1n all that hath 
to do with the viols, and the trum- 
pets, and the bassoons, and did 
cause such stirrmg and delicate 
melody that one might have danced 
though he had gone upon crutches. 

As for those who had quaintly 
named themselves ‘the Press,’ they 
deserved small favour, as 11l-condi- 
tioned and upstart braggarts, with 
high-sounding pretences; but not 
following the giant’s meaning, those 
of the Commons who made of them- 
selves a council of entertainment 
granted to those of whom they 
themselves had aught either to hope 
or to fear leave to see the show, 
mn the belief that they would thus 

,gain favourable report. 

Soon the hammers sounded in the 
Guildhall, arches sprang up to the 
old roof, which so sorely wanted 
mending; gorgeous colours and 
gilded devices shone upon the walls; 
a thousand hghts sparkled amudst a 
thousand orient flowers, hung m 
gold baskets , great bravery 1n arras, 
murrorsand costly gew-gaws filled the 
chambers, and over the great yard, 
hard by the courts of law, there 
arose another hall, built of hewn 
timber, and with gilded pillars; the 
front of it, streetward, veiled, tent- 
wise, with striped bed-tick, as a foil 
to the inner glories of that place. 

And there in the streets of the 
City the people waited both long 
and patiently for the coming of the 
Prince, and the Princess mustress of 
all hearts. ‘The Lord Mayor had 
been gmievously ill, and was but 
newly come from Brighthelmstone, 
where some scoffers said he had 
been privately admonished by a 
dancing-master, such being the 
common siander of the vulgar. But 
the Aldermen and Commons had 
lost their ancient courage or were 
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occultly disposed to amity; for a 
certain Lord of the Parliament 
having a desire to be master of all 
the constables and men-at-arms 
throughout the kingdom, had afore- 
time spoken grievous words against 
the constables of the City ; and now, 
fearful that they might make true 
his words, or willing to test those 
who were on his part, they would 
have his constables all the way from 
the Palace to the midst of Cheapside, 
in such force that they well-nigh 
outnumbered the crowd at some 
parts, and standing with their backs 
to the people, whom they compelled 
to pass behind them, left great sport 
for the thieves and cut-purses, for 
that they had not eyes in the back 
of their heads to see withal. Added 
to these were the horse soldiers, who 
were full of merry conceits, making 
their steeds prance backwards on the 
toes of the people, to their great 
comfort and dehght. In the Church- 
yard of Samt Poule, there had col- 
lected next the shops, where no con- 
stables were, a great number of those 
whoare called catchpennies, or sellers 
of pennyworths, together with beggars 
and other amusing rogues. But the 
merriest jest was the quaintness, and. 
it may be said the vileness of many 
of the carriages which brought the 
City dames from their lodgings out- 
side the town; many of these were 
such as had survived the wreck at 
the time of the great illumination, 
and had not been cleaned since 
then, and to see the great hooped 
and furbelow’d skirts of the suk and 
stuff gowns hanging out of the 
windows, and filing the whole of 
the mside, even above the heads of 
the riders, was marvellously hvely, 
and, indeed, kept the crowd in good 
humour, while they waited for the 
royal suite. 

But this goeth beyond the chro- 
nicle of the little party held by Gog 
and Magog in the Guildhall; the 
further account of the great assembly 
followmg having been stated by 
others, as was, mdeed, to be ex- 
pected. 
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A REQUIEM. 
By rae AvutTuor or ‘THe Moras or MaAyralrn.’ 


I 
war the ashes are still a-glow: 
What! the dead past will not lie 
In the grave that we heaped, six months ago, 
With anger and bitterness, you and I. 


It. 
You told me no ghost from that grave could rise, 
You told me the past was for ever slain ; 
But last night, you know, I looked in your eyes, ~° 
And with eyes ike yours words are sometimes vain. 


mm. 
And standing close to you there in the crowd— 
Close to you, but how far apart!— 
All the old pain cned out aloud, 
All the old madness rang through my heart. 


Iv. 
Six months are short, and our love was strong ; 
And love 1s warm, and duty 15 cold ; 
And the world to which you now belong, 
With all its conventions, with all its gold, 


v. 
Can never, never the place fill up 

That our buried passion has left so blank; 
Can never refill one drop of the cup 

That you and I together drank 


VI. 

Forget 1t! forget the httle room, 
The little room so dark and low, 

‘Where I used to stand in the deep’ning gloom, 
And wait for your step in the street below! 


VII. 
Forget the first delicious time 

When we waich’d the far sea through the mist! 
Forget the shadow of the hme! 

Forget the wmdow where we kiss’d ! 


vin. 

And all the words we used to say, 
And all, alas! we never said ; 

Can they have utterly passed away ? 
Can so much hfe so soon be dead? 


1x. 
Yes, duty is honour, and love was disgrace ; 
And duty is living, and love in its grave; 
And as we can not have the one loved face, 
*Tis wisdom to love the face that we have. 


x. 

On se range. Our motives grow purer and better ; 
We see our old follies with truer sight; 

So take the moral from this poor letter, 
And—look at me once when we meet ta night! 
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DICKENS’S DOGS; 
OR, 
@he Mantseer af Fiction. 





Cy of the plcasantest worlangs 

of that enlarged philanthropy 
of our time, whose only embarrass- 
ment seems the discovery of suffi~ 
cient t—as 1t may be called—for 
its labour, has happily taken the 
shape of an enlarged sympathy for 
an LS sage and long-suffermg class 
of fellow-creatures: the odious into- 
leration of centuries has been at last 
happily swept away, and the dog 
no longer skulks in caves and 
deserts, the Pariah and Cagot of a 
civilized community. The days of 
his persecutions have gone by. A 
price is no longer set upon his head: 
neither is he compelled to practise 
the rites of his pecular worship— 
whatever that may be—in the perl- 
ous secrecy of the blind alley and 
the lonely cud de sac. Nor is he 
any longer cast out into the Coli- 
seum @ canine martyr—butchered, 
as it were, to make a Saxon holiday. 
His is not now a proscribed tribe— 
the Israehte caste of the animal 
world—driven into the kennel 


ghetto—spat upon—pelted with 
mud and stones by youthful Arabs 
of the streets, who are yet Chns- 
tians and believers. They do not 
skulk along tamorously, with averted 
eyes and slavish gait, grateful for 
the withheld kick, or the stone un- 
launched, or even for the poor gift 
of hfe, which any believer had the 
privilege of takmg from them. The 
grand day of ther redemption has 
come about. Laiberal men of large 
hearts have agitated that the bless- 
ings of a free constitution might be 
extended to them. The grand boon 
of emancipation had been conceded 
to the slave and to the Catholic. It 
was iniquitous that the dog should 
rest under disabilities. The vile 
penal laws which had so long dis- 
graced the statute-book should be 
abrogated. His chains were struck 
off (morally ing, for it was 
felt that some little restramt in this 
shape, under judicious restrictions, 
was still necessary). He could hold 
and enjoy freehold estates and dwell- 
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ing-house without interruption or 
disturbance. He could enter upon 
any of the learned professions open 
to his race, and rise, 1f he had gifts 
sufficient, to the Inghest distinctions 
in the hunting field or the preserve. 
If he elected to pursue the stage as 
a profession, and exhibited talents 
of a high dramatic order, his his- 
trionic efforts were welcomed witb 
the flattermg plaudits of an appre- 
ciative audience. Nay, the legis- 
lature has busied itself with his 
political status, and passed suc- 
cessive Acts of Parliament, which 
have received the royal assent, which 
punish severely all outrages against 
his person. The newer and healthier 
tone of society, in his regard, encou- 
rages him to raise himself from a 
debased condition not of his own 
making; to let the schoolmaster go 
abroad in his ranks; to develop in- 
telligence; to subject themselves to 
moral and decent restraints ; to check 
those bursts of agrarian violence and 
outrage—that species of rude White- 
boyism, as it were—for which the 
barbanan code of society was in 
itself only too responsible—to culti- 
vate, in short, the virtues of health, 
strength, and washing. These things 
have the new pinlanthropists and 
the frends of the dog preached 
and preached effectively. 

This new chanty, which takes 
creatures of all denominations within 
its pale, and which knows no dis- 
tinction of paw, or limb, or skin, or 
hairy coat, has already been attended 
with prodigious fruit. It has re- 
sulted not in a bald, grudging tole- 
ration, but im an eager welcome and 
generous enthusiasm. Already it 
can be gathered even from their 
eyes and bearing that they feel, and 
are proudly conscious of their en- 
franchisement. There 1s a bold, in- 
dependent port—almost manly, and 
even a splendid arrogance, nearly 
justifiable. They take the wall m 
the streets. They look down pla- 
cidly from fiying chanots. he 
More effeminate are dressed with 
parti-coloured mbbons, repose on 
cushions, and accept with a fashion- 
able indifference the eager caresses 
of ladies of fashion. ‘There is a 
Special police charged with their 
protection. But far more effectual 
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than any police, repentant public 
opmion watches over them jealously. 
And though, mdeed, it hath been 
insmuated that much of this con- 
sideration 18s to be placed to the 
account of mere outside and more 
perishable gifts of form and feature, 
without regard to that terior worth 
with ,which the mind makes the 
body mech, still fashion fluctuates so 
impartially, and veers so steadily 
from one species to the other, that 
she contrives, by varymmg whim or 
fancy, to bring all withm the circle 
of her favours. Hence the ugly and 
11l-favoured are sure to be esteemed 
for their blemishes, as are the beau- 
taful for their perfection. 

In this paradise there 1s room for 
the sleek because they are sleek; for 
the rough and unkempt precisely 
because they are rough and unkempt. 
There may be seen, too, loose out- 
casts upon the streets—pauper crea- 
tures, who, without protest on the 
part of the humane and those who 
can feel, are treated with reproach 
and contumely. But these, it 1s 
well understood, are the pauper 
spendthnifts, the rakes and mauvais 
sujets of their order, who have taken 
to evil courses and spent their all, 
and who ure now eking out a pre- 
carious livehhood by shifty ways 
and dishonest tncks—specially in 
the neighbourhood of butchers’ 
stalls, where police are mefficient— 
have forfeited that fair esteem and 
protection to which a nghteous 
course of life would have entitled 
them. And as an instance of the way 
in which correct public opmion sets 
itself in protest agamst such con- 
duct, mark how the respectable tax- 
paying citizen dog, hurrying down 
to busimess with his master—the 
well-fed, well-elad, canie indus- 
trious apprentice—mark with what 
reprobation he hunts, utterly routs, 
the trembling, cowering outcast, 
and disreputable vagrant. And yet 
he 18 wholly justified in such con- 
duct; for 1s not that other a pure 
canine scamp, whom no dog of sta- 
tion could decently know, and who 
has brought discredit on the cloth ? 

Much of this altered tone and 
hberal toleration is, no doubt, owing 
to a happy change in the feeling of 
society. That the old, low canine 
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bigotry is out of fashion, and @ more 
enlightened sentzment has come in 
its place, must be, no doubt, set to 
the account of what 1s called the spirit 
of the age. But for the thorough 
propagation and wholesale popu- 
lanzation of these views, their ex~- 
tension through the villa districts— 
in short, for the preaching of the 
new evangel through the length 
and breadth of the land, two per- 
sons—two mcomparable artists each 
in his own walk—are more directly 
responsible, To Mr Charles Dickens 
and Sir Edwin Landseer 2 grateful 
canine postenty, if ever 1t should 
reach to the necessary development, 
shall set up the bronze statue or 
commemorative pillar! It must be 
recollected that 14 was Lillibulero 
that whistled King James out of his 
three kingdoms. 

The painter has pleaded by his 
canvas and his multiplied engravings, 
the writer by a broad flood of stones, 
poured out over the face of the 
land. The one preaches from the 
wall; the other, with a far greater 
command of eye and heart, from a 
pulpit by the fireside. The painter, 
with all his wonderful skill, sets his 
animals in attrtudes—gives but ca- 
mine poses plastiques—the qmck eye 
and intelligent look; he manipu- 
lates the hair and skin with a touch 
infimtely marvellous. He does the 
most that his tools will let him do; 
and more than could be credited 
was within the function of those 
instruments. 

Yet with the novelist, the author 
of the Thousand and One Enghsh 
Nights’ Entertainment, is a far 
greater power, and an infinitely 
broader variety. For he takes the 
newly-enfranchised animal withm 
the charmed circle of his charac- 
ters, sets him down ai the fireside 
and chimney-corner, and furnishes 
him with quaint reflections of the 
whims and humonrs of humanity, 
playing on them with delicate 
touches which seem almost earnest, 
until they really mount to the dig- 
nity of a character. The four-footed 
actors play their little parts, and in 
@ pleasant, complimentary manner 
become as essential to the piece as 
the more leading human men and 
women. By some mystery, the 


Magician is assumed to have 
ial knowledge of the intenor 
working of the motives and emo- 
tions of the tnbe, and by a pleasant 
fiction reproduces the whole mterior 
idiosyncracy with a delightful au- 
thority which no one seems pre- 
pared to question. By this exqui- 
site art we are introduced without 
surprise to dogs of pleasant humours 
and agreeable oddities, and without 
astonishment meet Pumblechooks 
and Mark Tapleys in the ranks of 
the tmbe. They have speaking 
eccentricihes in their wiry hair, droll 
twists in their whiskers, 2 knowing 
expression about the tail, and ha- 
bitual oddities of manner, just hke 
the grander bipeds. 

It is cunous, certainly, that fuller 
attention has not been drawn to 
this power of our great story-teller—. 
a@ power significant of a profound 
study, and a yet more exquisite 
appreciation of the ways and man- 
ners, of the delicate lights and sha- 
dows, of animal character—greater 
than the cold pedantnes of Buffon 
or Cuvier could help them to. It1s 
proposed in this place to dwell a 
httle on this famous gallery of far 
mal sketches, and show by a short 
meditation on these creations & the 
novelist what an acute, and at the 
same time gemal and enthusiastic, 
student he has been. That, out of 
pen-and-ink uniform, he is a kind 
patron to animals, is clear. Indeed, 
we have been told as much in those 
newly-wnitten prefaces to his novels, 
which promise to be as entertain- 
ing, if not quite so lengthy, as those 
prefixed to the Waverley series. He 
there writes the history of two 
ravens, and shows us how they sat 
for famous Grip. Later on we may 
be let into the secret of from what 
origials his sporting-dog portraits 
were drawn. 

Room first of all for a dog of the 
very lowest extraction, utterly un- 
known to the canme blue books, 
without pedigree or breed, the dis- 
reputable property of that disre- 
putable housebreaker and noted 
ticket-of-leave man Mr. Wilham 
Sikes, a brutal master of a faithful, 
uncomplaining, patient, much-en— 
during animal, who 1s yet of reserved 
habits, and of intellectuals not very 
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hi developed. Bull’s Eye is this 
poser hers name. He has been reared 
in the worst com —or rather has 
reared himself—in a desperate shifty 
way. Nor 158 it that his 
normal gait should be a suspicious, 
skulking progress along the public 
ways, or that he should settle it 
down that the invanable salutation 
of his tmbe by the great human 
race was @ stick or a stone. : 
Here 1s Bull’s Eye making his 
= ¢ 


Ww: é . 
‘A white, shaggy dog, with his 


face ‘scratched and torn in twenty 
different places, skulked into the 
room. “Why didn’t you come in 
afore,” said the man, “ you’re getting 
too proud to own me afore company, 
are you?” This command was ac- 
companied by ea kick which sent the 
animal to the other end of the room. 
He appeared well used to it, how- 
ever, for he coiled himself up in @ 
corner very quietly, without utter- 
ing a sound, and winking his very 
ill-looking eyes about twenty times 
in a mmute, appears to occupy him- 





BULL'S EYE. 


self in taking a survey of the apart- 
ment,’ 

Mr. William Sikes has an appoint- 
ment presently at a low public-house 
in the filthiest part of Saffron Hull. 
Here Bull’s Eye makes his second 
appearance. ‘A white-coated, red- 
eyed dog, who occupied himself alter- 
nately in ing at his master with 
both eyes at the same time, and in 
licking a large fresh cut on one side 
of his mouth, which appeared to be 
the result of some recent conflict.’ 

“ Keep quiet, you warmint; keep 


quiet,”” said Mr. Sikes, suddenly 
breaking silence. Whether his 
meditations were so intense as to 
be disturbed by the dog’s winking, 
or whether his feelmgs were s0 
wrought upon by his reflections that 
they required all the relief derivable 
from kicking an unoffending animal 
to allay them, is matter for argu- 
mrent and consideration. Whatever 
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revenge injuries inflicted on them 
by tie masters, but Mr. Sikes’ 
dog having faults of temper m com- 
mon with his owner, and labouring, 
perhaps, at that moment under a 
powerful sense of imjury, made no 
more ado, but at once fixed his 
teeth m one of the half-boots, and 
having grven 1t a good hearty shake, 
retired, growling, under a form, 
thereby just escaping the pewter 
measure which Mr Sikes levelled at 
his head 

‘“« You would, would you?” said 
Sikes, seizing the poker in one 
hand, and deliberately opening with 
the other a large clasp knife, which 
he drew from his pocket ‘“ Come 
here, you born devil! Come here! 
D’ye hea ?” 

‘The dog, no doubt, heard, be- 
cause Mr. Sikes spoke m the very 
jiarshest key of a very harsh voice; 
Hut appearing to entertam some 
unaccountable objection to having 
Ins throat cut, he remamed where 
he was’ Then follows an unseemly 
contest ‘The dog jumped from 
r1¢ht to left, and from left to nght, 
snapping, growling, and barking 
the man thrust, and swore, and 
struck, and blasphemed, and the 
struggle was reaching a most cri- 
tical pomt for one or other, when, 
the door suddenly opening, the dog 
darted out, leavmg Bill Sikes with 
the poker and the clasp knife m his 
hands.’ 

In his mdignation at this inter- 
ruption of purpose the gentle house- 
breaker gives utterance to some 
pleasant satire on the watchful pro- 
vidence exercised by his country 
over the well-bemg of animals 

*‘“YT wish you had been the dog, 
Fagin, half a mmute ago.” 

««Why?” inquired the Jew, with 
a forced smile 

‘ * Cause Government, as cares for 
the lives of such men as you, as 
haven’t half the pluck of a cur, lets 
a man kill his dog as how he hkes,” 
replied Sikes, shutting up his knife, 
with a very expressive look. “ Thai’s 


why.” ’ 
Stall the r quadru keeps 
faathfully to Nae master ing no 


malice; for suffering 1s the badge of 
all his tmbe. At the breaking up of 
that meeting the two principal act- 
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ors departed together, ‘ followed at a 
little distance by the dog, who slunk 
out of a back yard as soon as his 
master was out of sight.’ 

The details of poor Oliver’s re- 
capture on the open highway are 
familar to all readers, in which ne- 
farious proceeding it cannot be con- 
cealed that Bull’s Eye played a con- 
siderable part. When Mr. Sikes 
burst out of the beer-shop there was 
a ‘white dog at his heels,’ m nowise 
slack to second his qnaster’s Views. 
‘« Here, Bull’s Eye,” said he. The 
dog looked up and growled. “See 
here, boy,” said Sikes, putting his 
other hand to Oliver’s throat, and 
uttermg a savage oath, “1f he speaks 
ever so soft a word, hold him! D’ye 
mind?” The dog growled again, 
and, licking his lips, eyed Oliver as 
if he were anxious to attach himself 
to his windpipe without any unne- 
cessary delay. ‘“ He’s as willmg as 
a Christian, stmke me blind if he 
isn’t,” said Sikes, regarding the ani- 
mal with a kind of grim and fero- 
cious approval ‘‘Geton, young’un ” 
Bull’s Eye wagged his tail in ac- 
knowledgment of this unusually 
endearing form of speech, and, giv- 
ing vent to another admonitory 
growl for the benefit of Olver, led 
the way onward.’ 

Later on, among a select com- 
pany composed of Messrs. Dawkins, 
Charles Bates, and other gentlemen 
of the same profession, playful allu- 
sion 1s made to their honourable 
calling, of which Mr. Dawkins (bet- 
ter known as the Dodger) sists 
that Bull’s Eye is an influential 
member. ‘“ He is the dowmest one 
of the lot” “ And the least given 
to peaching,” added Charley Bates. 
* He wouldn’t so much as bark in a 
witness-box—no, not 1f you tied him 
up im one, and left him there with- 
out wittles for a fortnight,” said the 
Dodger. “He’s a rum dog. Don’t 
he look fierce at any strange cove 
that laughs or sings when he’s m 
company?” pursued the Dodger. 
“Won’t he growl at all when he 
hears a fiddle playing; and don’t he 
hate other dogs as ain’t of his breed 
—oh, no!” 

‘ “ He’s an out-and-out Christian,” 
said. Charley. This was merely in- 
tended as a tribute to the animal’s 
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abilities, but it was an appropriate 
remark im another sense if Master 
Bates had only known it; for there 
are a great many ladies and gentle- 
men claiming to be out-and-out 
Christians between whom and Mr. 
Sikes’s dog there exist very strong 
and singular points of resemblance’ 

Bull’s Eye does not reappear again 
until late mn the drama, when he is 
seen sitting by his master’s bed on 
guard, as it were, ‘eyemg hun with 
a wistful look, and now pricking up 
his ears and uttering a low growl as 
some noise in the street attracted 
his attention.’ 

Presently enters the pleasant fra- 
ternity lately mentioned, on a visit 
of comfort to the ndisposed burglar, 
bearing with them several good 
things in the shape of pies and 
strong drink 

«« Drive him down, Charley,’ Mr 
Sikes said, alludmg to Bull’s Eye, 
who was doubtless rendered trouble- 
some by the sight of the cheer 

«T never see such a jolly doy as 
that,” cried Master Bates, domg as 
he was desired, “smelling the mub 
like an old lady agomg to market! 
He’d make his fortun’ on the stage, 
that dog would, and rewive the 
drayma besides ”’ 

But, returning again to Bull's 
Eye, the fortunes of his master and 
his own have grown to be overcast, 
and wicked Mr. Sikes is led imto 
commussion of that murder which, 
but for an accident, would have 
subjected him to the penalty of 
death at the hands of the conmmon 
executioner. In spite, however, of 
kicks, blows, curses, and every de- 
gradation, his faithful dog keeps 
with him—with, indeed, an incon- 
venient fidelity, for, havimg done 
his work, he has to go forth on that 
wandermg journey of his, which 
reads lke a hornd nightmare, 
“dragging the dog with him lest he 
should carry out new evidences of 
the crime into the streets’ Then, 
after that awful mght’s walk, the 
scenes in the lonely public-houses, 
and at the village conflagration, he 
resolves to go back to London, and 
to destroy his dog, for fear of detec- 
tion He resolved to drown him, 
‘and walked on looking for a pond, 
picking up a heavy stone and tymg¢ 


it to his handkercluef as he went. 
fue animal looked up into his mas- 
ter face while these preparations 
were making, and, whether Ins in- 
stmct apprehended something of 
this purpose as the robber’s side- 
long look at him was steadier than 
ordinary, skulked a little further in 
the rear than usual, and cowered as 
he came more slowly along When 
his "master halted at the brink of a 
pool, and looked round to call him, 
he stopped outright. 

“*Do you hear me call? come 
here,” cned Sikes, whistlhng The 
animal came from the very force of 
habit, but as Sikes stooped to attach 
the handkerchief to lus throat he 
uttered a low growl and _ started 
back ‘Come back,” said the rob- 
ber, stampimg on the ground. The 
dog wageged his tail, but moved not. 
Here Sikes made a running noose, 
and called him agam The dog ad- 
vanced, retreated, paused an instant, 
turned, and scoured away at Ins 
hardest speed The man whistled 
again and again, and sat down, and 
waited in the expectation that he 
would return. But no dog appeared, 
and he resumed his journey ’ 

But the end 1s at hand Mr 
Sikes is hunted down, and in that 
exciting scene where he is all but 
captured, 1s hanged m a noose of 
his own make. ‘A dog, which had 
lain concealed till now, ran back- 
wards and forwards on the parapct 
with a dismal howl, and, collecting 
himself for a spring, jumped for the 
dead man’s shoulders. Missing his 
aim he fell into the ditch, turnmg 
completely over as he went, and 
striking his head agaimst a stone, 
dashed out his brains.’ 

It will be observed with what art 
Mr Dickens has managed, by means 
of this faithful creature, to mspire 
an interest m the fortunes of his 
otherwise repulsive master. And 
thus the reader 1s led mto the 
agreeable delusion that there must 
be still some kind spot in that 
hardened heart which could inspire 
such faithfulness. Mr. Dickens has 
worked this dog-portrait slolfully, 
and with touches that show he ob- 
served their habits long and closely, 
of which that ‘runmmg backwards 
and forwards on the parapet’ before 
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his spring, and that blinking with 
both eyes with chin on the ground, 
are famous instances. 

Now, while the snow is deep upon 
the ground, and it is rough and 
eal | weather outside, and there 
are light and warmth inside; while 
the fire has been swept up, and 
kettle and cricket are sin 
matches inst each other; while, 
in short, the sweetest little woman 
that ever lived and moved inside of 
a book is waiting for somebody’s 


return, there comes of a sudden the 
sound of crunching wheels, and bells 
most musical, and the lumbering 
creak of an overcharged waggon; 
and what with the voice of a man, 
the sudden and mysterious appear- 
ance of a baby, and the tearmg in 
and out of an excited dog, there was 
soon the what’s-his-name to pay— 
which is the first appearance of 
famous Boxer. Exquisite indeed is 
every stroke of this sweet Christmas 
picture. The world could not 





afford to part with a single figure, 
or quaint bit of furniture, or cranny, 
or projecting nob. The withdrawal 
of the old clock and the unwearied 
mower would leave a chasm; but 
the absence of Boxer, who does 
chorus after the Greek fashion, 
would be loss irre ble. What 
would that httle domestic circle, 
now busy at the fire, and thinking 
of supper, be without him ? 

‘ Boxer, feeling that his attentions 
were due to the family in general, 
and must be impartially distributed, 
dashed in and out with bewildering 
inconstancy; now describing a circle 
of short barks round the horse, 
where he was being rubbed down at 
the stable-door; now feigning to 
make savage rushes at his mistress, 
and facetiously bringing himself to 
sudden stops; now eliciting a shriek 


from Tilly Slowboy in the low nurs- 
ing-chair near the fire by the unex- 
pected application of his moist nose 
to her countenance; now exhibitmg 
an obtrusive interest in the baby; 
now going round and round upon 
the hearth, and lying down as if he 
had established himself for the mght ; 
now gettimg up and taking that 
nothing of a fag-end of a tail of his 
out into the weather as 7f he had 
just remembei ed an appointment, and 
was off to keep wt.’ 

What an unapproachable stroke 
this} last! Presently the disguised 
old gentleman, who has been asleep 
in the cart, is brought in, but under 
survelllance of Boxer; ‘for that 
good dog, more thoughtful than his 
master, had, 1t seemed, been watch- 
ing the old gentleman in his sleep 
lest he should walk off with a few 
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young poplar trees that were tied 
up bebind the cart; and he stall 
attended on him very closely, worry- 
ing his gaiters in fact, and makng 
dead sets at his buttone.’ ae 

What ity m every line is 
here, and thorough appreciation of 
that humour which in truth lurks n 
dogs’ habits and movements, and 
which hitherto no one has thought 
of translating to the world! Then 
comes the famous journey to the 
picnic, and Boxer is of the : 
* Everybody knew him all along the 
road, especially the fowls and pigs, 
who, when they saw him approach- 
ing with his body all on one side, 
and his ears pricked up mquisitively, 
and that knob of a tail making the 
most of itself in the air, immediately 
withdrew into remote back settle- 
ments, without waiting for the 
honour of a nearer acquaintance. 
He had business everywhere, gomg 
down all the turnings, looking into 
all the wells, boltmg m and out of 
all the cottages, dashing into the 
midst of all the dame schools, fiut- 
termg all the pigeons, magnifying 
the tails of all the cats, and trottmg 
into the public-houses hke a regular 
customer.’ 

Then he meets with the blind girl, 
and makes ‘ certain delicate distmc- 
tions of his own 1n lus communica- 
fhons with her, which persuaded me 
fully that he knew her. He never 
sought to attract her attention by 
looking at her, as he often did with 
other people, but touched her in- 
vanably. What expenence he could 
ever have had of blind people, or of 
blind dogs, I don’t know. He had 
never hved with a blind master ; nor 
had Mr. Boxer the elder, nor Mrs. 
Boxer, nor any of his respectable 
family on either side, ever been 
visited with blindness that I am 
aware of.’ 

That long, weary night for John 
Peerybingle follows. The mystery 
is then cleared up; the wrong made 
right ; and the story closes riotously 
and in a tumult of happiness. 
Where was Boxer though? ‘There 
wanted but one living creature to 
make the party complete; and in 
the twinkling of an eydé, there he 
was; very thirsty with hard run- 
ning, and engaged in hopeless en- 


deavours to squeeze his head into a 
narrow pitcher. He had gone with 
the cart to rts journey’s end, very 
much di with his master’s 
absence, and stupendously rebellious 
to the deputy. After lingermg 
about the stable for some httle time, 
vainly attempting to incite the old 
horse to the mutinous act of return- 
ing on his own account, he had 
walked into the tap-room and laid 
himself down beforo the fire. But 
suddenly yielding to the conviction 
that the deputy was a humbug, and 
must be abandoned, he had got up 
again, turned tail, and come home.’ 

That 1s our last glimpse of famous 
Boxer Sir Edwin, with = skilful 

neil, has shown us what he was 

se, but has made him a little too 
wicked and ferocious of aspect. 
Boxer was not a savage mastiff, but 
a smart, rough, brisk terrier, with a 
lively sense of the humorous bound 
up 1n his nature. 


Room now for a dog of another 
order, one bred in drawing-rooms, 
and that figures briefly in a sort of 
short dream, in the hfe of one David 
Copperfield. He is but a spcctral 
creature, and s away along 
with that delicate fairy image of 
Doady Dora. That tiny abstraction 
fhts by too swiftly, and nits shadow 
is seen the dim outlme of Jip, the 
Kang Charles’s dog, whose nature it 
is not to fancy strangers exceedingly. 
For Mr. Copperfield, on his first in- 
troduction to Dora, ‘ approached him 
tenderly, for I loved even him: but 
he showed his whole set of teeth, 
got under a chair expressly to snarl, 
and wouldn’t hear of the least fa- 
muiliarity.’ They walk together in 
the garden, Dora and Mr. Copper- 
field. ‘He was mortally jealous of 
me, and persisted in barking at me. 
She took him up in her arms—oh, 
my goodness !—and caressed him, but 
he insisted upon barking still. He 
wouldn’t let me touch him when I 
tried, and then she beat him. It in- 
creased my sufferings greatly to see 
the pats she gave him for punish- 
ment on the bridge of his blunt 
nose, while he winked his eyes, and 
lcked her hand, and still growled 
within himself like a little double 
bass” The poor youth is nearly 
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dnven distracted by the tenderness 
with which the httle quadruped 1s 
treated. ‘Jip can protect me a great 
deal better than Miss Murdstone ; 
can’t you, Jip?’ He only winked 
lazily, when she kissed his ball of a 
head. ‘We find out our own 
friends,’ contimmues my Dora, ‘in- 
stead of having them found out for 
us; don’t we, Jip” Jip made a 
comfortable noise 1n answer, a litle 
like a tea-kettle when 1t sings.’ 

In the course of a later visit in 
this pretty Imstory, Copperfield 
brings flowers as a present. ‘ Dora 
held my flowers to Jip to smell. 
Then Jip growled, and wouldn't 
smell them Then Dora laughed, 
and held them a little closer to Jip 
to make him Then Jip laid hold of 


a bit of geranium with his teeth,and 
worried imaginary cats in it.’ He 
comes again, to break that news of 
his beng a beggar, so comically 
taken by little Dora: ‘whose only 
association with the word was a 
yellow face and a night-cap, or a 
wooden leg, or a dog with a deeanter 
stand m his mouth.’ Jip has to be 
kissed, ‘ which operation she inssted 
should be performed symmetneally, 
on the centre of his nose’ Under 
the new economy he was stall to 
‘have his mutton chop with his ac- 
customed regulamty.’ The evenmg 
ends with her ‘making Jip stand on 
his hind legs for toast, when she 
pretended to hold that nose of his 
agamst the hot teapot for punish- 
ment, because he wouldn’t.? But 





through Jip’s mnocent agency all is 
discovered, Miss Murdstone cap- 
turing the letter ‘The httle dog,’ 
says that lady, ‘retreated under the 
sofa, and was with great difficulty 
dislodged by the fire-1rons. Even 
when dislodged, he still kept the 
letter 1n his mouth, and on my en- 
deavouring to take it from him, at 
the umminent msk of being bittten, 
he kept 1t between his teeth so perta- 
naciously as to suffer himself to be 
suspended in the air by means of the 
document.’ Jip is subsequently 
stolen, 1t is suspected ‘by the man 
with the blue bag, and legs hke 
balustrades of a bridge,’ but is hap- 
pily recovered, and found in a ‘ hittile 
house, tied up to a leg of the table.’ 

At a subsequent interview with 
those awful ladies, Miss Lavmia and 
Miss Clarissa, when proper regula- 


tions for the meeting of the young 
lovers were arranged, sounds aie 
heard as of Jip barking m the dis- 
tance, and ‘ of bemg instantly 
choked’ At the close of which m- 
terview, ‘I found my blessed darhng 
stoppmg her ears against the door, 
and Jip im the plate warmer, with 
his head taed up matowel’ Then 
she showed me Jip’s new ‘ trick of 
standmg on his hind legs in a cor- 
ner, which he did for about the 
space of a flash of hghtnmg, and 
then fell down ’ 

Then comes that suggestion of 
the Cookery Book, which 1s put to 
no other use than for Jip to beg on 
Then comes that marnage (performed 
in that comical church of Pinz’s own 
building),* when Jip had wedding 
cake, and it did not agree with him. 
Then follows that exqueaite detail of 
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housekeeping troubles and miscar- 
riages, with that hopeless trying of 
httie Doady to be mdustmous, and 
bringing forth of the account-book, 
over the 1tems m which ‘ Jip would 
walk, wagging his tail, and smear 
them all out.’ Then ‘she would 
call Jip up to look at his misdeeds, 
which would occasion a diversion in 
Jip’s favour, and some wnking of his 
nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then 
she would tell Jip to he down on the 
table instantly, like a hon, which 
was one of his tricks, though I can- 
not say tthe hLkeness was stnriang, 
and if he were m an obedient 
humour, he would obey.’ 

Presently draws on that dark 
evening, which shall close over this 
little episode of the child-wife—fore- 
shadowed dimly by the growmg 
weakness of Jip 

He grows old —at which she 
wonders exccedingly , leaning out of 
ler couch to look at him. ‘He re- 
sponded by standing on his hind 
legs, and baulkang himself m various 
asthmatic attempts to scramble up 
by the head and shoulders’ ‘ Dora 
made him lhe down by her, and 
when he was quwet drew one of 
his long ears through and through 
her hand, repeating, thoughtfully, 
“Even little Jip! Ob, poor fel- 
low !”? 

Then the end approaches, and the 
little umage begms to fade out 
Inttle Doady can walk about no 
more. ‘ He is, as 1t were suddenly, 
grown very old It may be that he 
musses his mistress—something that 
enlivened him, and made him 
younger, but he mopes, and his 
sight 1s weak, and his limbs are 
feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he 
objects to her no more, but creeps 
nearer as he hes on Dora’s bed, and 
mildly licks her hand.’ 

In a few minutes more it has 
grown to be quite dark. And, first, 
Jip passes away. ‘ His Chinese 
house 1s by the fire, and he hes 
within 14 on bus bed of flannel, 
querulously tryme to sleep. ... . : 

The mght wears on; ‘more rest- 
less than he was, he crawls out of 
bis house, and looks at me, and 
wanders to the door, and whimes to 
go up stars. “Not to-mght, Jip, 
not to-night.”’ He comes very 
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slowly back to me, licks my hand, 
and hfts his dim eyes to my face. 
“O Jip! 1t may be, never again!” 
He hes down at my feet, stretches 
himself out as if to sleep, and with a 
plaintive cry is dead.’ 

The exquisite working of these 
pictures, and the truth and pathos 
that he m every hne prove, not 
indeed the master m his art, for 
that has been proved over and over 
again, but the marvellous fidelity 
and accuracy of lis observation. 


With the yellow lights hanging 
overhead, in extempomzed hoops», 
and ravished village throngs, con- 
templating those fairy scenes m the 
circle, which include specially the 
daring equestrian Act on a bare- 
backed steed of Mr. E W. B. 
Childers; with Mr Meriman lavishly 
distributing his exquisite Shaks- 
pearian quips and repartecs , and the 
gentleman m the black evenmg suit, 
walking round and round on his 
eternal beat, mspiriting the flagging 
pace of barce-backed and drapened 
chargers, makes entry also that 
famous member of the company— 
the Inghly-tramed performing dog 
Merrylegs! Hes but a skcteh m 
this cabimet seres; bemg, so to 
speak, merely hinted at, without 
coming on distinctly. And yet he 
lives (and dies), and we know him 
perfectly. His marks and tokens 
are unmuistakeable. He was, hkely 
cnough, a French poodle. 

Signor Jupe, his master, Sissy 
tells, ‘was angry only one night, 
and that was not to me, but Merry- 
legs Merrylegs (she whispercd 
the awful fact) 1s his performing 
dog ... Father, soon after Uny 
came home from performmge, told 
Merrylegs to jump upon the backs 
of the two chairs, and stand across 
them, which 1s one of his tricks. 
He looked at father, and didn’t do 1t 
at once. Everything of father’s had 
gone wrong that night, and he didn’t 
please the public at all... . Then 
he beat the dog, and I was fright- 
ened, and said, “ Father, father ! 
Pray don’t hurt the creature who is 
so fond of you! Oh, heaven forgive 
you! father, stop!” and he stopped, 
and the dog was bloody ; and father 
lay down, crying, on the floor, with 
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the dog in his arms, and the dog 
licked his face.” ’ 

Merrylegs is thenceforth lost sight 
-of, and does not reappear for a long 
interval—not until the close of the 
story. Then Mr. Sleary briefly tells 
his history, prefacing 1t with some 
admirable observations on the cha- 
racter of the tribe. 

‘<T’m bletht if I know what to 
call it; but I have had dogth find 
me, thquire, in a way that made me 
think whether that dog hadn’t gone 
to ‘another dog, and thed, ‘ You 
don’t happen to know a perthon of 
the name of Thleary, in the horthe 
nding way—thout man— e eye? 
and. whether that dog mightn’t have 


when there cometh into our ring, by 
the thtage door, a dog. He had 
travelled a long way; he wath in 
very bad condition; he wath lame 
and pretty well blind. He went 
round. to our children one after the 
other, as if he wath theeking for a 
child he knowd; and then he come 
to me, and throwd hithelf up be- 
hind, and thood on hith two forelegs 
weak ath he wath; and then he 
wagged hith tail,and died. Thquire, 
that dog wath Merrylegth.’ 

In the weary pilgrimage of little 


Neli and her grandfather, they too 
come across other wonderful per- 


thed, ‘ Well, I can’t thay I know 
him mythelf; but I know a dog 
that I think would be likely to be 

uainted with him.’ And whether 
that dog mightm’t have thought it 
over, and thed, ‘Theary, Theary! 
O yeth, to be thure! a friend of mine 
mentioned him to me at one time. 
I can get you Inth addreth.’ In 
econthequenth of my being afore the 
public, and going about there mutht, 
you thee, there mutht be a number 
of dogth acquainted with me, 
thquire, that I don’t know. ... Any 
way, ith fourteen month aga, 
thquire, thinthe we wath at Cheth- 
ter. We wath getting up our Chil- 
dren in the Wood, one morning, 





forming dogs—fellows of infinite 
humour—and who are described 
with a zest and quaintness mfinitely 
diverting. Steps are heard outside 
the ‘Jolly Sandboys,’ just as tht 
most appetizing stew, which has 
been simmering on the fire, is ready 
for bemg served ; and fresh company 
enters. 

‘These were no other than four 
very dismal dogs, who came patter- 
ing wn one after the other, headed by 
an old bandy dog of particularly 
mournfol aspect, who, stopping 
when the last of his followers had 
got as far as the door, erected him- 
self upon his hind legs, and looked 
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round at his companions, who im- 
mediately stood upon their hind 
legs in a grave and melancholy row. 
Nor was this the only remarkable 
circumstance about these dogs; for 
each of them wore a kind of little 
coat of some gaudy colour, trimmed 
with tarnished spangles, and one of 
them had a cap upon his head, tied 
very carefully under his chin, which 
had fallen down upon his nose, and 
completely obscured one eye; add 
to this, that the gaudy coats were 
all wet through and discoloured with 
rain, and that the wearers were 
splashed and dirty, and some idea 
may be formed of the unusual ap- 
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pearance of these new visitors to the 
** Jolly Sandboys.” 

* Neither Short, nor the landlord, 
nor Thomas Codlin, however, were 
the re ised, . remark- 
ing t these were Jerry’s dogs, 
and that Jerry could not be far be- 
hind. So there the dogs stood, 
pean. winking and gaping, and 
ooking extremely hard at the boiling 
pot, until Jerry himself appeared, 
when they all dropped down at 
once, and walked about the room in 
their natural manner. This posture, 
it must be confessed, did not much 
Improve their appearance, as their 

personal tails, and their coat 





tails—both capital things in their 
way—did not agree together.’ 


‘This was addressed to the dog 
with the cap on, who, bemg a new 
member of the company, and not 
quite certain of his duty, kept his 
unobscured eye anxiously on his 

,and was perpetually starting 
upon his hind legs when there was 
no occasion, and falling down again.’ 


_* However, he did nothing of the 
kind, but instead thereof assist®d a 
stout servant girl in turning the 
contents of the caldron into a large 


wi orl coca 
1 eagerness. 
the dish was lifted on the 


table, and mugs of ale having been 
previously set round, little Nell 
ventured to say grace, and supper 


began. 
‘At this juncture the oi dogs 
were standing on their d legs 
quite surprisingly ; the child, having 
pity on them, was about to cast 
some morsels of food to them, before 
she tasted it herself, hungry though 
she was, when thei master inter- 

“No, my dear, no; not an 
atom from anybody’s hand but 
please. That dog,” 


mine, if you si 

said Jerry, pointing out the old 
leader of the troop, and ing in 
a terrible voice, “ lost a to- 


day. He goes without his supper.” 
‘ The unfortunate creature dropped 
i sah forelegs directly, wagged 
a 
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‘You must be more 
careful, sir,’ said Jerry, walking 
coolly to the chau where he had 
placed the organ, and setting the 
stop. “Come hero! Now, si, you 
play away at that, while we have 
supper, and leave off, if you dare! 
The dog immediately began to grind 
most mournful music. His master, 
having shown him the whip, re- 
sumed his seat, and called up the 
others, who, at his direction, formed 
m a row, standing upright like a file 
of suldiers. “ Now, gentlemen,” said 
Jerry, looking at them attentively 
*The dog whose name ’s called 
Cato. The dogs whose names aim’t 
called, keep quiet, Carlo!” The 
lucky individual whose name was 
called, snapped up the morsel thrown 
towards him, but none of the others 
moved a muscle In this manner 
they were fed at the discretion of 
their master. Meanwhile the dog in 
disgrace ground hard at the organ, 
sometimes in quick time, sometamcs 
in slow; but never leaving off for an 
instant. When the knives and forks 
rattled very much, or any of his 
fellows got an unusually large piece 
of fat, he accompanied the music 
with a short howl; but he umme- 
diately checked luimself, on his 
master loolang ronnd, and applied 
himself with mcreased diligence to 
the Old Hundredth.’ 


_What playfulness and gentle tn- 
fling 1s here! Should the poor 
tramed poodle have ever got on 
Mr Dickens’s table, and tumbled 
the mk bottle on newly-written 
pages, for which the world was 
walting—just as Sur Isaac Newton’s 
httle dog Diamond treated certain 
precious calculations — we might 
swear he would take the misfortune 
as gently as did the great astronomer. 

When Hugh, in the story of ‘ Bar- 
naby Rudge,’ 1s led to execution, a 
hint is given of a dog—no more than 
a bare hint—which 1s yet mtroduced 
with such art as to raise some sym- 
pathy for the wild ruffian who is 
beng brought toexecution A man 
with a corner in his heart for a poor 
brute who has been faithful to bani 
18 not wholly unredeemed ‘Unless,’ 
said Hugh, glancing hurnedly back, 

unless any person here has a fancy 


for a dog, and not then unless he 
means ipaiee him well. There’s one 
belonging to me at the house I came 
from, and it wouldn’t be easy to find 
a better. Hell whine at first, but 
hell soon get over that.’ 

Thus skilfully suggested the 
image of some living creature 

With the memory of that child for 
whom 1t was said half the empire 
yoourned—was there ever such @ 
compliment paid to novehst?—he 
has bound up the affection of a 
dog—‘a great, hoarse, shaggy dog, 
chained up atthe back of the house 
—whose roughness becomes softened 
before the mfluence of httle Paul. 
Gomg away after that wonderful 
party at Doctor Blimber’s, and see- 
mg the Toots’, and Cornelas, and 
Feeders, and the whole company of 
schoolboy faces clustered round him 
in the hall, he thmks of his four- 
footed friend, ‘ Ask them,’ he says to 
the Doctor, ‘ to take care of Diogenes, 
if you please.’ Diogenes was the 
dog who had never in his ‘life re~ 
ceived a friend into his confidence 
before Paul.’ 

Then after littl Dombey had 
heard what the wild waves were say- 
ing, and dnfted away out of the 
world, came that well-meant visit of 
condolence to Florence, by the faith~- 
ful Toots, who brought with him 
what was really a delicate offering 
* « We am’t a lady’s dog, you know, 
but you won't mind that, will you ?”’ 
In fact, Diogenes was at that mo- 
ment staring through the window of 
a hackney cabriolet mto which, for 
conveyance to that spot, he had been 
ensnared on a fulse pretence of rts 
among the straw... . He gave short 
yelps out of one side of his mouth, 
and overbalancmg himself by the 
intensity of every one of those efforts, 
tumbled down into the straw, and 
then sprung panting up again, put- 
ting out Ins Es as if he had 
come express to a dispensary to be 
examined for his health.’ This, too, 
was @ dog ‘contmually acting on a 
wrong idea that there was an enemy 
in the neighbourhood whom :t was 
merrtorious to burk at. Not surpris- 
ing either, that when he came bounc- 
ing ito the room that he ‘dived 
under ail the furniture, and wound 
a Jong iron chain that dangled from 
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his neck round legs of chairs and After this is it wonderful that we 
tables, and then tugged atituntil his should apply the term The Landseer 
eyes became unnaturally visible.’ of Fiction to our famous novelist ? 


A JULY LYRIC. 


N 28 pas tout-a-fait charmant to lounge on the deck, 
And watch the foam-bells as the maisail they fleck, 

Or count the blue wavelets which ripple fast by, 

As the ‘ Undine’ speeds swift in the breeze of July ? 


N’ est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to share in the fun 
Of a picnic in forest glades when the fierce sun 

Shines down on the sparking Moselle—pigeon-pie, 
And—flirtations, through all the thick leaves of July ? 


N’ est-ce pas tout-d-fart charmant to take up your stand 
On the emerald velvet lawn, mallet in hand 

With a demoiselle piquant and teasing, just by, 

To teach you how croquet is played in July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fart charmant to drink in the breeze 
Which the early morn brings through the low waving trees, 
By the side of the swift stream where floats your bright fly, 
And a three-pounder takes—spite the heat of July ? 


N’est-ce pas tout-¢-fait charmant when sunk to his rest 
Is the sun in the gorgeous cloud-land of the west, 

To have a quadrille on the lawn where the eye 

Of a, chaperone cold doesn’t chill fair July ? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant to stand by the side 
Of a beauty toxopinite prompt to deride 

Your teaching and stringing, 1f crookedly fly 

Her arrows, just turned by the breeze of July ? 


WN’ est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmant with slack curb and rein 
To ride in sweet converse through parkland and lane, 
When each curl of the lip and soft gleam of the eye 
"Neath the plumed hat add zest to the joys of July? 


N’est-ce pas tout-a-fait charmané to drift on the stream 
Through the lilies and reed-beds, as 1f in a dream, 
With a voice softly speaking whose music may vie 
With the low-breathing tone of the wind of July? 
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LODGERS IN THE SUBURBS. 


WAY from the nch heart of the 
A City; beyond the miles upon 
miles of busy, well-filled shops; be- 
yond the acres upon acres Cov 
with luxunous mansions; far out 
on the weedy borders of the great 
town—where town acquires a sterile, 
country aspect, and country retah- 
ates by puttmg on the squalid look 
of town, resigned in a dreary, hope- 
less way to its defeat m the battle 
with bricks and mortar—does Tod- 
man Terrace or Pitman Place stretch 
its monstrous length of obtrusively 
genteel tenements. Its lath-and- 

laster complexion promises the 
onourable profession of architects 
an early opportunity of exercising 
its skill anew upon the same suite. 
The door-steps are ghastly white, 
the bell-handles defyingly bright, 
and the muslin curtaims of the par- 
lour windows suggest m thei folds 
& general idea of drifted snow. Too 
often, on explomng the inmde, the 
outside and front are found to have 
monopolized more than ther pro- 
ties of the fluid devoted to house- 
old lustration. Without needing 
to glance at the httle white ticket 
which here and there lurks modestly 
m the corner of a window-pane, 
the experienced eye does not fail to 
perceive that it has arrivd at one 
of the head-quarters of lodgers in 
the suburbs. 
The worthy couples, or, as it is 
h many cases, the lone females 
who rent and furnish these tene- 
ments, however much they differ m 
other points, have almost mvariably 
one feature in common,—they all 
belong to the numerous family of 
those who ‘ have had Josses’ Fail- 
ures in trade, victims of extravagant 
families or designing friends, of un- 
foreseen and inevitable reverses— 
one way or other they are ‘down- 
comes,’ who have barely succeeded 
in rescuing the small stock of up- 
holstery which furmeshes the two 
small parlours and half-dozen ditto 
rooms from the wreck when 
their worldly possessions went by 
the board. “With this as stock in 
trade they have entered upon a new 


line, which consists in taking in and 
domg for—not necessarily in the in- 
vidious sense—a number of indi- 
viduals whose small means or pre- 
carious position forbid their esta-~ 
blishing mdependent homes of their 
own. These comprise r artists ; 
singers ; musicians ; authors, who, in 
the days when Grub Street was in 
existence, would have been found 
in that classic locality; teachers; 
clerks; and single females without 
fnends and with very small annui- 
fies. Such constitute what may be 
called the stationary population. 
But there is, further, a shifting 
population of persons who stay a 
week, fortnight, or month, seldom 
longer, and then depart, and the 
neighbourhood knows them no 
more. 

These are the ‘ Lodgers in the 
Suburbs, of whom it is our more 
immediate purpose to . They 
are generally persons who have ‘a 
difficulty ;?’ whom convenience, or a 
desire to weather out some trouble- 
some phase in their existence away 
from the eyes of their world brings 
into temporary seclusion. A couple, 
of whom the husband has a cause 
on in one of the courts at West- 
minster, come up from the ‘country, 
timid of townspeople, and thoroughly 
uncomfortable in its ways, stay a 
fortmght or three weeks, and then 
depart—bustling and jubilant if the 
decision has been in their favour, or 
subdued and moodily revolving con- 
sequences under a reverse. Or it is 
a bankrupt, who daily betakes him- 
self to the neighbourhood of Basing- 
hall Street to pore over those hope- 
2 i which, balance 
side against the other as often as he 
may, yield but one invariable result, 
rom, ruin, ruin. By-and-by he has 
his final hearing, and departs to his 
ue ere a cgi ont sodas 

“respect by remar e has 
sel—with his certificate, maybe, still 
three, six, or twelve months in the 
distance. Now and then, but more 
rarely than the foregoing, the new 
comer appears to be a man who is 
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‘ogi fier wine onrpiape 
may e cy 
‘with which he keeps his room during 
the day, going abroad only after 
dark, and then never without a fur- 
tive glance around on leaving and 
re ing to see if he is watched. 
His apprehensions effectually pre- 
vent his becoming one of the sta- 
tionary population. Sometimes it is 
a couple of whom it is no breach of 
charity to conclude the female has 
a ‘protector’ without the legal 
claim to the titl—a runaway wife, 
or the travelling companion of an 
absconded husband. 

Such are samples of the tempo- 
rary tenants whom the back par- 
lours and upper floor bedrooms of a 
neighbourhood of suburban lodgers 
hold in hiding. Generally they 
come and depart without attracting 
observation, except from their land- 
ladies, whom experience teaches to 
keep a sharp eye on the one it 
Pmee, eacelally of tnd peciod 
uggage, os y _% peri 
when the week’s lodging money be- 
comes due. They go, and carry 
their mystery with them to some 
other neighbourhood. But occasion- 
ally an incident comes to light which 
manifestly forms one link im an un- 
developed romance, and supples a 
subject for a few days’ gossiping 

jocture. Two or three experi- 
> ig of one house may stand for 


Some few years have passed since 
a Mr. Johnson, or Jones—one name 
will do as well as the other, since it 
is a remarkable fact connected with 
this class of lodgers in the suburbs 
that they invariably belong to one 
or other of those familes whose 
appellatives can scarcely be held 
distinctions—a Mr. Johnson engaged. 
@ room, and entered on possession 
bles wi carpet Mae TES 
gage—the one : e 
new arrival was a well-dressed, slim 
young man, pal spine two or three 
and twenty, , a8 his habits soon 
showed, of very shy and retiring dis- 
position. He seldom left the house, 
and when casually met on the stairs 
or seen in his room by the servant 
in attendance, invariably wore his 
hat, a broad-bri ‘wideawake, 
pulled low down over the face. He 


was abstemious, and gave but little 
trouble in errands to the public- 
house, in which particular he was a 
marked exception to the general run 
of lodgers m the suburbs. For 
nearly a month the quiet lodger 


earned his landlady’s ises for his 
httle-trouble-giving bits, when 
suddenly one evening towards dusk 


she was summoned to his room to 
receive the rent due to the end of 
the unexpired week, bidden good- 
bye, and Mr. Johnson was gone. 

His mode of departure was too 
consonant with the ordmary habits 
of the class to have excited much 


Johnson’s departure a well- 
oy ee of pies eee aco 
yY @ police-sergeant, came 

to the house, and made such in- 
quiries as identified the object of 
them with the departed lodger. 
¥rom remarks that esca them it 
appeared that Mr. Jo mn was 
rite (the name ey not a 
», ® young lady of respectable 
having been forced 


position, who, 
into a i her will 


t malriage against " 
seized the opportunity afforded by 
some bustle in the course of the 
bridal festivities to disappear from 
the scene, and leave bridegroom, 
friends, and wedding guests to as 
hopeless a search as did the bride m 
*‘ The Mistletoe Bough.’ From that 
day the luckless husband obtained 
no clue to the runaway till the one 
which brought him hither in search 
of her—just too late. How the ob- 
ject of the search got information of 
the mtended vist, or whether she 
merely obeyed one of those instine~ 
tive impulses which sometimes en- 
able us to evade unseen danger, 
were mysteries the neighbourhood 
never solved. Equally m the dark 
is it as to whether the husband suc- 
ceeded in overtaking the fugitive or 
Mr. Johnson still occupies lodgings 
in the suburbs. 

Even the proverbial indifference 
of London lodgers to their fellow- 
occupants under the same roof was 
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tion. He was evidently not town- 
red, and his diffidence and want of 
self-possession equally told that he 
had not been long from the country 
An indefinable scared look mndicated 
the runaway, but whether from 
friends or from justice his counte- 
nance afforded no clue. About a 
fortnight had passed, when one 
mornmg a man, who from his ap- 
ce might have been a trades- 

man ina country town, accompanied 
by a widow of some forty years of 
age, came to the door. After a 
lengthened conference with the land- 





WEROLteL ety eee 
rrereyet 


youlgest of our lodgers m the 
pearance suggerts suspicemne te 
dark fate having overtaken the 
ene 
unravelled on this mde of tame. 
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lady, the party was shown unan- 
apnoea mto the room m the boy- 
lodger’s occupation. An alarmed 
exclamation of ‘ Mother!’ followed 
by sobs from the female, was all 
that was heard ere the door closed 
upon them. More than an hour 
went over, when the landlady was 
summoned to have her claims dis- 
charged, and the two visitors left, 
taking the lad with them. "What- 
ever had been the delinquency, there 
was forgiveness and restoration in 
the aspect of the group as they bore 
off, shame-faced, yet relieved, the 
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In the fifth or srxth week of his 
tenancy disappeared a young man 
of gentlemanly demeanour who had 
engaged the best accommodation 
ae in the house. He had no 

OF means—at ] othing 
eer him betrayed ‘that ad 
anxiety In pecuniary matters whi 
is characteristic of the class sa 
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rally. Nor did he avoid a arg 
or seem to dread pursuit. Yet he 
was restless in all his movements, 
starting at trifies, and seemingly 
passed whole nights without rest. 
A physician might have detected 
symptoms of bram fever in all this, 
while one more learned in the human 
heart might have read evidence of a 
subtler disease. It was almost a 
relief to those under the same roof 
to learn that Mr. had been ab- 
sent some days, although he had 
left no intimation nor taken any 
portion of his apparel with him. 
After a lapse of three months his 
portmanteau was opened. No ad- 
dress was found m it: nothing to 
afford a clue to his history except a 
correspondence in a female hand, but 
without place, date, or signature. 





Cache he Sts Se Beata 
ug e oO 
she had been devoted, cool, utterly 
careless of the feelings of her vic- 
tam, even to the declaration of her 
preference for another. Besides this 
heartless record there was @ minia- 
ture of a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, 
and a tress of that fair hair tied 
with blue ribbon. That was the 
sole clue to the fate of the missing 
man that ever turned up. Perha 
the dark under-current of e 
‘Thames, where it eddies round the 
piers of some of the bridges, might 
have revealed something more. 

But the reader may consider this 

a sufficient specumen of the ragged 
faies to the rca mantle 
of London Society 
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AMONG THE POWDER. 


‘ METHEGLIN POWDER MILI, 
June 20th, 1863. 

-.... *AND why don’t you pay us 
your promised visit? ‘You need not 
be frightened at the ominous sound 
of a Powder Mill. There is not the 
least danger, or your humble ser- 
vant would know better than to 
take up his residence here. Let me 
tell you that your only chance to 
escape being “blown up” is to come 
here without delay. I shall be vimi- 
ing town next Tuesday, and mean 
to take you back with me on the 
‘Wednesday; so fail at your peril.’ 

Such an appeal was irresistible, 
and parrying the remonstrances of 
sorrowlng relatives, to whose femi- 
mine sensibilities the name of gun- 
powder was 2 dismay, and the dis- 
tant view of a mfle in a shop-window 
a very Gorgon’s head of terror, we 
submitted ourselves to the tempter, 
and, after a journey of some few 
hours, entered the chaise which was 
to conduct us to the dread pre- 
cincts. 

We had perused more than one 
account of powder manufactories. 
We had heard of dismal, blasted 
heaths, black and withered as by 
the fiery storm of the desert, of 
stunted vegetation, and trees shat- 
tered to splinters by repeated explo- 
sions. We had read narratives, 
picturesque and appalling as the 
wondrous paintings of Brugel him- 
self, telling of the blackened, grim, 
and resolute visages worn by the 
workmen who were bold enough to 
peril their lives for fabulous wages ; 
of the awful silence broken only by 
hoarse whispers, and of the canals 
into which every one has orders to 
jump if any one should happen to 
shout. 

With a mind stored with such 
associations it is not surprising that, 
when the gate was swung open 
which led to the mills, we cast one 
anxious slence at ae vee of oe 
carriage mm hopes ey mig 
be bound with copper, or at least 
that the horse’s hoofs might be shod. 
with some such metal, so that a 
stray spark might not disperse our 


component parts to the four winds 
of heaven. As if, however, to mock 
the little nervousness which crept 
start the cel carte at his 

speed, mne1 © prospect 
of his wonted stable, i his 
harness till it rattled like a dancer’s 
castanets, and in a few minutes we 
had dismounted with a hearty wel- 
come to the Metheglm Powder 


We looked around in bewildered 
astonishment. Where were the 
mulls? Where were the scorched 
plain, the shattered trees and the 
withered herbage, the silence as of 
death, and the sombre looks of the 
residents? A fair and smuling land- 
scape met our view; a heather-clad 
hill rose purple in the background ; 
a clear little stream rushed cheery 
over its pebbly bed, on our left a 
field of waving corn rippled in the 
breeze; a fruitful orchard nodded 
on our right; while swathes of 
newly-made hay perfumed the air; 
and im front of the house a number 
of labourers were busily loading a 
cart with the fragrant harvest. We 
may mention casually that the horse 
attached to the above-mentioned 
cart suddenly turned obstinate, and 
flatly dechned to ascend the hill 
leading to the farm-yard; but, 
thanks to our friend Mr. Rarey’s 
instructions, was reduced to speedy 
obedience under the very shadow of 
the mull. 

But where zs the mill? A lght 
cloud of white fleecy vapour, evi- 
dently emitted from a steam-engine, 
was stealing through the trees, and 
on walking a few steps in its direc- 
tion we discovered a row of small, 
quaint-looking buildings, formed of 
strong buttressed brick at the ends, 
and the sides and roof simply made 
of shght boards. The door of one 
buldmg stood open; something 
black, huge, and mysterious rolled 
slowly in the gloom of its mtenor; 
and just outside the door sat two 
figures, the one a grimy man with 
a big hay-coloured beard, and the 
other 2 woman m a red shawl, and 
a bonnet cocked perpendicularly on 
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her head after the fashion of rural 
maidens and bathine-women. Both 


were busily occupied in i 

bread and meat, with ‘Goumanel 
reference to an enormous jug. This 
was the mill, and these were a work- 
man and his wife, who seemed to 
have preferred eating their dinner 


in the most advantageous position 
for bemg blown to atoms should the 
mull ode. 

We have been told, on very ex- 


cellent authority, that when M. Blon- 
din retires into plain clothes and 
private life, he is not in the habit of 
taking his meals on a rope stretched 
@ mile or so from the ground; but 
since we visited that mull, we have 
seriously doubted the assertion. Per- 
haps the man was so msed to bemg 
blown up that he had come to look 
upon such an adventure merely as a 
pleasing excitement. The last time 
that he had undergone that experi- 
ence, he and the wall were projected 
to a considerable distance, the wall 
‘was shattered to atoms, and he lost 
the best part of his beard. 

The remamder of the buildings 
required in the manufacture of gun- 

owder were disposed along the 

rook, care being taken to separate 
the dangerous houses as far as pos- 
sible from each other, the stove, 
or house wherein the powder is 
finally dried before packing, being 
placed at the farthest extremity of 
the grounds. Famuliarity does truly 
breed contempt, at all events, of 
danger; for whereas, on our first 
arrival, we were cautiously chary of 
passing near the stove, we soon re- 
garded 1t with supreme indifference, 
and were accustomed to take our 
matufinal bath in the stream that 
washed its walls, having, with the 
aid of an experienced engineer, 
built a dam for the purpose of 
deepening its waters. 

We resided in that mill for about 
ten days and never spent a plea- 
— Lae Still, after our return, 
on looking agam into the per 
which contained the dismal siaorn te 
of such places, and findmg that they 
ali agreed, whether wr.tten by mas- 
culine or femiine pens, in depicting 
them im the most sombre hues, we 
came to the conclusion that our muiil 
must have been a very paragon 


among mills, a raura avis like ‘the 
white swan which recently causes 
such consternation in Australia. 


might have something to do with 
the discrepancy between the reality 
and the imagination. "We therefore 
solicited and obtained permission to 
visit one of the largest gunpowder 
manufactories of this country, and 
by the kmdness of Messrs. Hall 
were conducted throughout the 
whole of their establishment at 
Faversham. 

Strange to say, the impression 
left by this manufactory was even 
more pleasing than in the former 
instance, the scenery bemp more 
picturesque, the foliage more luxu- 
niant, and the flowers more plenti- 
ful. Not the least sign of desolation 
met the eye, which was everywhere 
attracted by the vaned s of 
trees and shrubs, and the bright 
flowers that bloomed in every direc- 
tion; while the birds sang merrily 
on the branches, and no idea of 
danger seemed to influence the five 
hundred workmen who were plying 
their tasks mm their different voca- 
tions. As if m defiance of popular 
prejudice, the dwelling - house is 
placed in close proximity to a row 
of mulls, thus showing the entire 
confidence reposed by the proprietor 
in the security of the works. 

What these works are shall now 
be seen as the reader accompanies 
us in our progress through them. 

Every one knows that gunpowder 
is composed of three in ents— 
saltpetre, charcoal, and sulphur— 
and that the value of the powder 
hes in the a oe handling of these 
substances. e will take them in 
their order, and after watching the 
processes by which they are Pe sci 
pared for use, will follow them 
through the mulls until they emerge 
m their perfected state as gun- 

Tho ch f ingredient i der is 

e chief in ient in pow 
the ‘villanous saltpetre,’ which oc- 
of the parts neceamary 40 erm gun 
of the necessary “ 

Saver tiial te proporlicas vary 

owever, pro wary 
shghtly m the several kinds of 
powder, and that different nations 
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employ different proportions. Still, 
the average compositions may be 
given as containmg seventy-five 
parts of saltpetre, fifteen of charcoal, 
and ten of sulphur. As, therefore, 
the saltpetre occupies the most pro- 
minent place, we will take that sub- 
stance first in order. 

Entering a large shed, we find 
ourselves slightly bewildered by 
strange objects and ceaseless motion, 
and are forced to wait a while until 
we have accustomed our eyes to the 
aunwonted sights, and have begun 
to analyze the apparent confusion 
which reigns around. Great heaps 
of dirty and wumeven crystals are 
puled im corners; mounds of appa- 
rent snow are gathered mto huge 
wooden vessels; a body of bnck- 
layers are busily engaged in building 
some complicated masonry around a 
caldron that looks hke a pantomimic 
giant’s wideawake hat made of cop- 
per, several bare-armed, sturdy work- 
men are dihgently stirring the liquid 
contents of large shallow vats ; others 
are tending the fires that heat the 
contents of several great caldrons, 
companions to the copper wide- 
awake already mentioned; others 
are passing from spot to spot, cast- 
ing inquisitive glances at the pro- 
gress of the works, while at the 
farther end of the building a bevy of 
women are mightily busy at some 
mysterious work, their elbows flying 
like lambs’ tails, and their tongues 
scarcely less industrious As if to 
add to the bewilderment of the un- 
initiated spectator, the whole build- 
ing 1s crossed and recrossed with 
pipes, beams, straps, and gutters, so 
that the unwary observer is tolerably 
sure to trip over some metal pipe, 
to knock his head against some un- 
expected beam, or, if he escapes 
these dangers, to tumble into a 
great vat of unpleasant-looking, 
steaming liquid that yawns to re- 
ceive him into its hot bosom. 

This is the house wherein the 
saltpetre, or ‘ Peter,’ as it is fami- 
hariy termed pad ee sake of iba 
1s prepared for ifs imcorporaton 
with the other two ingredients. 

When first ‘digged out of the 
bowels of the harmless earth,’ the 


only being mixed with fragments of 
earth and other foreign substances, 


but bearing within itself several 
salts which would seriously injure 
ita efficiency. 


The ‘grough peter,’ as the sub- 
stance is termed before being puri- 
fied, is composed of moderately 
large crystals, averaging half an 
inch in length, and evidently very 
impure. The first process is to 
place 1t in one of the large caldrons 
together with a certam amount of 
distilled water, and then to boil it 
until the saltpetre is thoroughly 
dissolved. A tap is then turned, 
which permits the hot fluid to pour 
out of the caldron imto a great 
canvas stramer through which it 
passes, leaving behind all the me- 
chanical impurities, such as earth, 
fragments of wood, &. It is then 
suffered to pour into a large shallow 
pan only a foot or so in depth, where 
a large admixture of common salt, 
otherwise called muriate of soda, 1s 
separated, and suffered to flow away 
through tubes. 

After evaporation has partially 
taken place, long crystals are seen 
to shoot through the hquid hke the 
frost fohage on window-panes, and 
are immediately broken up by con- 
stant stirring with great wooden 
rakes armed with copper teeth. 
The result 1s that the saltpetre, un- 
able to form large crystals, 1s per- 
force obliged to make hittle ones, 
almost mucroscopical m their mi- 
nuteness, not larger, mndeed, than 
those of snow. In former times the 
purified saltpetre was suffered to 
form itself into large crystals, which 
were afterwards ground into pow- 
der. But the present improved 
plan possesses two great advantages, 
the one bemg that the water, which 
is always mechanically contamed 
between the layers of a large crystal, 
can find no place in those of minute 
size; and the other, that no grind- 
ing 8 necessary, and all the expense 
of mills and engines 1s saved, to- 
gether with the time that was con- 
sumed in working them. 

The purified saltpetre is beautiful 
to look at, white and ghttermg as 
newly-fallen snow, and when rubbed 
between the fingers, yields to the 

the peculiar 


pressure with same 
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crepitation that is found in snow on 
a very frosty day. Tho reader must 
remember that in the few pages that 
can be devoted to the entire subject, 
it is impossible, as well as unneces- 
sary, to narrate every detail, and 
that we can only give the salient 
points of each process in the manu- 
facture. Without, therefore, de- 
scribing the various minufizs of the 
work, we to mention that, 
when the fluid has been sufficiently 
stirred, the saltpetre is raked to- 
gether, removed by means of wooden 
shovels, and thrown on a sloping 
board, where it is allowed to remain 
until it has drained itself nearly dry, 
and is then put mto the vessel 
where it awaits the men who 
itaway. Copper-lined wheelbarrows 
are used for this purpose, as wood 
18 speedily caten away by the action 
of the mitre, and when the snowy 
substance has reached its destina- 
hon, it 1s thrown into great bins 
that, but for ther whiteness, would 
conjure up pleasmg associations of 
long-stored port. Here 1t under- 
goes a final dramage, and is then 
ready for the mxing machme 

Taking a temporary leave of the 
saltpetre, we turn our attention to 
the charcoal. 

The woods used for this purpose 
require careful selection, the harder 
kinds bemg quite useless to the 
powder manufacturer, and only a 
few of the softer woods being now 
accepted. Dogwood 1s used for the 
best sporting gunpowder, alder and 
willow beng employed for Govern- 
ment and blasting powders. 

The first process in converting 
the wood into charcoal is to remove 
the bark, which, 1f suffered to re- 
main, would ram the powder, and 
cause it to throw out sparks like a 
firework. It 1s then seasoned by 


bemg stacked m the open air, so 
that the wind can freely be- 
tween the sticks. It reqwmres at 


least two years of seasoning before 
it is fit for use, and is better 1f 1t can 
remain unused for double the time. 
Wood from which this charcoal is 
to be made 1s always cut in the 
one winle the sap is up, so that 
e bark may be the more easily re- 
moved. Dogwood is generally cut 
every five or six years, the willow 


the charring. The dogwood, being 
small, is piled entire, as are 
smaller stacks of alder and willow, 
but the larger pieces are split longi- 
tudinally, so as to expedite the 
saat of seaso pe a aoe amount of 

requir Or urpose is 
almost meredible. Whole acres of 
ground are covered with the wood, 
which 1s piled in heaps nearly a 
hundred yards in length, six feet 
wide, and eight or nine high, drawn 
up m regular order lke the ranks 
of a regiment, and having just suifi- 
cient interval between them to per- 
mit the passage of the workmen. 
One 1s quite lost in wonder at the 
apparently exhaustless stores which 
are exhibited to the view, and 1s 
almost disposed to side with a dis- 
tinguished forngner who believed 
that the wood was used as fuel for 
the furnaces. 

Taking some of the seasoned wood, 
we proceed to the place where it is 
converted into charcoal. This pro- 
cess 1s accomplished by distillation, 
the wood beimg no longer burned in 
heaps, covered with earth, according 
to the old, wasteful, and imperfect 
custom. 

The building which we now enter 
might, from its appearance and all- 
pervading blackness, be the rendez- 
vous of all the chimney-sweeps mn 
the land. Everythmeg is black: a 
stamp on the ground raises a cloud 
of soft, black dust, and by the time 
the visitor leaves its walis his face 
has assumed a fine grey hue, diver- 
sified by a few black patches. 

In the centre of the building is 
seen a large square solid edifice of 
brick, having a row of circular iron 
plates or doors. These are the doors 
leading to the cylinders or retorts, 
as they are called, in which the wood 
is charred. Opposite each retort 
epee 7% Esser Lohapag hate mounted 
on wheels, ing on its top a i 
iron cylinder lying horizontally on 
revolving rollers. A man, who, we 
are i » is an active gunner 
iu the volunteer artillery corps, but 
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who from all ap has passed 
his life up a tae, now comes 
forward, and unfolds the whole 
mystery of charcoal-making. — 

The cylinder 1s filled with the 
‘wood, and the mouth closed. The 
man then pushes the whole frame 
up to the mouth of its 
retort, opens the circular door, ex- 
hibiting a fiery cavity such as the 
pencil of Retch has depicted in his 
‘ Fridolin,’ pushes the 1ron cylinder 
into the retort, and closes the door. 
The whole process irresistibly re- 
minds the observer of loading a 
Whitworth cannon, the _ retort 
answering to the bore of the gun, 
the cylinder taking the place of the 
cartridge, and the iron door repre- 
senting the moveable breech. The 
various which are evolved 
escape from the cylinder through a 
hole at the end, and pass into a tube 
which forces them through the fire 
below, so that the wood 1s actually 
made to assist in 1ts own increma- 
ton, and a large amount of fuel 1s 
saved. 

After the wood has been suffi- 
ciently charred, a process which 
occupies between three and four 
hours, the 1ron doors are reopened ; 
the cylinder is withdrawn by iron 
hooks, 18 run again upon its stand, 
and conveyed to another part of the 
room. Away goes the sable mana- 
ger, and in a few moments 1s heard 
a deafening rattle and clangour hke 
the artificial thunder in a theatrical 
tempest. The cause of this horrible 
discordance 1s soon visible 1n the 
shape of a cylindrical iron barrel 
termed a ‘cooler,’ which 1s bemg 
rolled along over the hard und. 
Into this vessel the charcoal 18 
raked, and therem is shut up from 
the air until cool. © air 
suffered to gain admission to the 
charcoal, the whole mass would soon 
burn away, and reduce itself to a 
white ash, and therefore the coolers 
are made in such a manner that the 
air is thoroughly excluded. To 
show the. necessity for the precau- 
tion, the lid of a cooler was remo 
As we looked into 1is black recesses, 
& dull red speck grew slowly out of 
the darkness, spread, brightened, 
and in a few minutes the centre of 
the charcoal was a mase of glowing 


fire. The cooling proeeses i 

several hours, and when qrite com- 
leted the charcoal is stacked away 

in the store-houses. . 

Charcoal when thus prepared is 
wondrously light, very brittle, giving 
way with a snap, and presents 
the onginal gram of the wood in a 
perfect manner. In some sticks of 
dogwood charcoal now before. us, the 
mngs formed by the annual growth 
of the wood are clear and well de- 
fined; the broken wood-cells are 
visible by the aid of a magnifying~ 
glass, and even the large pith-cells 
m the centre retam their wonted 
forms. 

The next process with the char- 
coal isthe grinding. ‘This is accom- 
plished mm a machine that exactly 
resembles a magnified coffee-mill, 
and that rapidly reduces the brittle 
material to a powder so fine that 
the least breath drives it up in 
clouds. After 1t has been strongly 
pulverized and sifted, it 1s removed 
to a room adjoming the spot where 
the saltpetre has been deposited ; 
and the two ingredients await in 
Separate a ents the arrival of 
the third substance, without which 
they could not be combined. 

The sulphur is mostly obtained 
from Sicily, where 1t 1s deposited by 
voleanic action, and, hke the salt- 
petre, is sent to this country m a 
very umpure state. As in the former 
case, the unpurified sulphur1is termed 
‘grough’ brimstone, the hard g 
being apparently a guttural addition 
to the word ‘ rough,’ which has been 
handed down to successive genera- 
tions. Grough sulphur is m small 
lumps about the size of 2 common 
pea,{but with tolerably sharp angles, 
and of very irregular form. Its 
colour is dingy yellow, with here 
and there a dash of brown or even a 
tinge of green. The process of puri- 
fication is rather complicated, and 
would need the aid of illustrations 
to be thoroughly explained ; but its 
principal pomts may be described as 
PT Lacealk 

grough sulphur is placed in 
a caldron, similar to that which 1s 
employed for dissolving the saltpetre, 
and a large portion of the impurities 
removed by ing. When suffi- 
ciently melted, it 18 allowed to flow 
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through a tube into moulds sunk in 
ist ton, and a pase of Seon bouping 
P, & piece of iron 
is then bent nearly double, and the 
two ends pushed deeply mto the soft 
substance, thus forming a handle by 
which it may be removed when cool 
and hard. Being left undisturbed 
in these moulds, a considerable 
amount of impurity sinks to the bot- 
tom, where it forms a layer of a 
darkash gray colour, some two or 
three inches in thickness. After the 
sulphur is cool, it 1s drawn out of 
the mould in a sold mass, and the 
dark sediment 1s chopped off with a 
hatchet. 

When the last particle of pure 
sulphur obtainable by these means 
has been procured from the mass, 
and the little that remams would 
not repay the trouble of extracting 
it, the residue is laid aside and sold 
to the vitriol-makers. In this state 
it 1s called ‘sulphur vivum,’ and 
looks extremely like gray limestone. 
On breaking it, however, a shght 
scattermg of minute sulphur par- 
ticles 18 seen entangled im the mass, 
and can be rubbed off by the finger. 

The sediment 1s returned to the 
grough, to undergo the same process 
again; and the partially purified 
sulphur is now passed on to another 
ingenious but complicated apparatus, 
where it undergoes the last process 
of cleansing, and is melted down in 
readiness to be poured into moulds. 
The attendant tests its state by 
plunging a metal rod into the semi- 
hquid mass’; and it 1s most curious 
to see the melted sulphur cling to 
the rod lke treacle, and creep slowly 
down until 1t drops off m tenacious 
strings. In this state it is of a lovely 
amber colour, often deepening to- 
wards carmine; and the gradual 
change acr translucent red to 
opaque yellow is very curious. 
When, at last, the fastidious eye of 
the manager is satisfied, the pumfied 
sulphur is allowed to flow mto 
earthenware moulds bound with 
iron, and, when cool, is turned out, 
and laid aside for use. In this stage 
of its progress, the sulphur is shaped 
very a sugarloaf, and the skittle- 
like aspect presented by nine or ten 
of these ‘ loaves, as they are ranged 


en-the floor, canses:am almost irre- 
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Ristible longing to take @ goed 
lasavy ball cna kaanok thar oven 
When broken up, the sulphun is 
really beautaful. Its colour is the 
clearest and softest yellow, and the 
tha lassen pines meal egorkis: of 
e lustrous gloss an © 
“ Each loaf — if 


til 

impalpable powder. <As the mill 
employed for this purpose is almost 
identical with those that will pre- 
sently be descmbed, we shall only 
mention that, hke the sal and. 
charcoal, the sulphur is now taken 
to the mixing-house. 

Up to the present time, the va- 
rious processes have been sufficiently 
innocent; but with the mixing com- 
mences a slight danger. After the 
various proportions of saltpetre, 
charcoal, and sulphur have been 
carefully we.ghed, they are taken to 
the mixing-machine, and placed in 
the hopper. This machine consists 
essentially of a large box, in which 
revolves a double set of large cop- 
per-toothed combs. The ingredients, 
bemg placed m the hopper, and the 
machine set im rapid motion, fall 
from the hopper ito the square box, 
and in their passage are met by the 
combs, which dash the particles 
about as if hurled by a whirlwind, 
and before they can pass mto the 
recerver have mixed them most 
effectually. Some such machine is 
absolutely necessary for the mixing, 
as the very different specific gravities 
of the ingredients would otherwise 
keep the charcoal at the surface, 
while the other two substances 
worked their way to the bottom. 
The double comb is rather appro- 
priately termed a ‘ devil,’ and, aa all 
the powder has to pass through a 
very fine sieve, no extraneous matter 
or ill-ground granules can get among 
the mixed materials. 

Having followed these substances 


thus Pr we now accom them 
to incorporating- where 
they are pressed, and squeesed, and 


an, incorpesating-rtedll. by 
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means of familiar objects. Set a 
couple of muffins on edge, about 
two inches apart, and run a knitting- 
needle through their centres. Now 
place the muffins in a saucer, and 
there 1s a very decent though distant 
imitation of a powder-mill; merely 
requiring that for the muffins should 
be substituted a pair of blocks of 
marble or iron discs, about seven 
feet in diameter and eighteen inches 
thick, an iron rod to take the place 
of the knitting-needle, and a simi- 
larly shaped ‘ bed’ of 1ron or marble 
to represent the saucer The ‘run- 
ners, as the upright discs are called, 
revolve freely on the axle, and, as 
the axle itself 1s turned continually 
by machinery, they exert a termfic 
a on any substance placed in the 


The reader may here remark that 
the friction of stone against stone or 
iron against iron would produce 
sparks, and infallibly blow up all 
the powder’ So it would if these 
substances were permitted to come 
in contact, but they are prevented 
from domg so by the layer of powder 
which 1s being ground, and which 
actually becomes its own protector. 

By legal enactment, only forty- 
two pounds’ weight of powder may 
be ground in a mull at one time. 
Each ‘charge, as this weight 18 
technically called, 1s lad carefully 
on the bed of the mull, and spread as 
evenly as possible, and then sprinkled 
with a certain amount of distilled 
water, called professionally ‘ liquor.’ 
‘Two wooden scrapers are so arranged 
that, as the runners revolve, the 
powder is continually removed from 
the sides of the bed, and thrown 
under the runners; and when all is 
arranged, a handle is pulled, and the 
puissant machine begins its task. 

There is something almost awful 
in these es, and to remain 
within the house requires a httle— 
just a little—resolution. You look 
mto the bed, and you see a blank 
Space; you look at the runner as it 
remorselessly revolves, and you see 
another blank space Yy coinci- 
dent with the former. Let those 
two portions of naked iron touch 
each other, and away goes the whole 

mill into the air. Nearer and nearer 
roli the runners; closer and closer 
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seems the impending fate. There is 
now no time for flight, so you watch 
the result in silent horror; when, 
jast as the explosion appears inevi- 
table, round comes a scraper, flings a 
supply of powder under the wheel, 
and you breathe freely again. 

In this estabhshment no less than 
seventy of these mills are kept at 
work. Day and mght the termble 
wheels roll their ceaseless course, re- 
quiring no aid from the hand of 
man, but working, working, with a 
tireless energy, as if Michael Scott 
had imprisoned within their massive 
forms the restless imp that cleft the 
Eildon Hills m three. Luattle hght 
is needed ;for these mulls, as the 
superintendent has but to put in 
the charge, set the machinery at 
work, look im occasionally to see 
that all is mght, and, after a definite 
time, to remove the powder. After 
sunset, each mull is lumuinated by a 
lantern, placed on the extemor of 
the building, separated from the 
machinery by a pane of strong glass, 
and set in a shallow pan of water, in 
order to extinguish any sparks that 
might be given out. 

The meorporation 1s a most im- 
portant process in the manufacture, 
and the longer that the matenals 
are kept under the runners, the 
better 1s the powder Common 
powder, for blasting purposes, only 
remains in the mull for a very short 
tame; while the best sporting gun- 
powder endures at least ten hours’ 


grinding. _ 

Strength, it may be here observed, 
is by no means the only essential for 
good powder, uniformity bemg even 
more requisite than mere strength, 
especially for military purposes. It 
18 easy enough to make powder 
strong; but to make it of uniform 
strength 1s quite another matter ; 
the least alteration in the proportion 
of the ingredients, a few turns more 
or mrl te mall, oF even the 
amount of hquor employed, exerti 
a wonderful mfluence on the owaee 
Artillerymen say that they would 
always prefer to be served with in- 
ferior, but uniform powder, to the 
best and strongest powder that can 
be made, but where the strength is 
uncertain. 


A. most ingenious and withal 
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simple apparatus has been affixed to 
the mills, in order to lessen the 
danger of an explosion. It may be 
received as an axiom that an incor- 
porating-mill never ‘ blows,’ except 
through some neglect or carelessness 
on the part of an attendant. But 
as men will be careless, and mulls 
will accordingly blow, 1t is as well 
to confine the damage, if possible, to 
the individual mull where the acci- 
dent took place, and so to prevent 
more than a single charge, i. ¢., 
forty-two pounds, of powder from 
exploding. This is no easy matter; 
powder being a most eccentric sub- 
stance, sometimes enduring the 
contact of flame without wnjury, and 
sometimes exploding, as if m sym- 
pathy with another explosion that 
has taken place at a distance. In 
this establishment, however, the 
problem has been successfully solved, 
and even though six or seven mulls 
are placed m a row, and worked 
by the same shaft, it 1s 1mpassible 
that more than one should explode. 
Over each pair of runners 18 2 
large copper vessel, holding about 
fifty gallons of water, and fixed to a 
revolving shaft that runs through 
the whole series of mills. The water 
vessels and shaft are so balanced 
that they would overturn themselves 
were they not held upnght by a 
trigger-catch Just below the water- 
vessel is a flat board or shutter laid 
horizontally, and communicating 
with the trgger-catch. As soon, 
therefore, as one of the mulls ex- 
plodes, the shutter is hfted by the 
shock, hbberates the tngger-catch, 
and all the vessels simultaneously 
empty themselves into the mulls, 
laying the powder some «#1x or eight 
mches under water. The same effect 
can be produced by pulling a handle, 
which 1s fixed withm reach of the 
attendant. The evening before we 
visited this establishment, one of 
the mills had ‘ blown,’ through the 
wilful neglect ofa workman. Though 
quite close to the dwellmng-house, 
httle harm had ensued. The cul- 
prit had been rather severely 
scorched, but was doing well, owing 
to the cotton wool which had been 


Immediately placed on the injured 
parts; the shed had been blown to 


pieces ; the runners had been tough- 
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ened, and required to be re-faced, 
and about three hundredweight of 
powder had been drowned. As, how- 
ever, the sheds are made for the very 
purpose of being blown to pieces, 
and can be run up again in a few 
hours, the damage was of a very 
tnflmg kond, while the drowned 
powder would be removed from the 
mulls, the saltpetre extracted and 


again. 

After the powder has been sub- 
jected to the needful crushing, 1t is 
worked by the action of the runners 
imto a kind of paste, techmeally 
called ‘mull-cake.’ If permitted to 
dry, the mill-cake1s black, moderately 
compact and fragile, being easily 
broken by the fingers. If reduced 
to the granular state m which pow- 
der is sold, without undergoing a 
further process, the grains would be 
too soft; and, accordingly, the cake 
1s taken from the mulls toa room m 
which are several powerful hydraulic 
presses Here it 1s worked in rather 
a peculiar manner. 

First, the massive doors of a press 
arc opened, so as to sg eae the whole 
interior, and on the bottom of the 
press is carefully spread a layer of 
the muill-cake Upon this layer a 
sheet of rather thick copper is ar- 
ranged. Another laycr of mill-cake 
18 spread over the copper, and by 
degrees the whole press 1s filled with 
alternate layers of mull-cake and 
sheets of copper. The doors are 
then closed and secured; and the 
powder 1s exposed to a pressure of 
four hundred pounds to the square 
inch. After a time, this pressure 16 
relaxed, the doors re-opened, and 
the powder 1s removed 1n slabs about 
an inch thick, and as hard as block 
marble, which they much resemble. 
It is now called ‘ press-cake,’ and if 
broken by a blow from a wooden or 
copper mallet, 1t presents a fracture 
— and sharp-edged as that of 
stone. 

Stil following our powder through 
its successive stages, we take a piece 
of press-cake and repair to the ‘ corn- 
ing’ house, é. e., the place where the 
hard block cake is broken into the 
little black grains with which we are 

familiar. 


sO 
Before entering this house, we are 
forced. to take certain precantions. 


i 

An attendant makes his appearance 
by the door, carrying a number of 
great leather boots, in which no 
metal is used. Stoppmg before the 


*glippers, as they are facetuously 

, within the door, and directs 
the vimtor to step carefully over the 
high threshold mto the slippers. 
They are so big that even the giant 
of whom we have lately heard so 
much, would find httle difficulty in 
wearing them, and their stiff, bucket- 
hke tops produce a very odd sensa- 
tuon about the calf of the leg. The 
gaat ennloret by the wearer is per- 
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ped 
from a mulk jug. Altogether, the 
inexperienced visitor feels as if he 
could realize the sensations of an 
Esquimaux. On leaving the house, 
similar precautions are taken; the 
visitor standing with his back to the 
door, and stepping out of the shp- 
pers over the threshold, and on the 
outer earth. The slippers are worn 
in most of the houses. The workmen 
are even prohibited from wearing 
pockets, lest they should carry un- 
extinguished pipes, or the inevitable 
lucifer-match, ito the works. Beer 
is another of the prohibited articles. 
The floor 1s covered with tanned 
hides, fastened down with copper 
nails, and the most jealous precau- 
tions are taken that not even a grain 
of sand should find admittance withm 
the house. Nothing 1s conveyed to 
or from the cornmg-house by land, 
an elaborate system of canals having 
been ingemously cut, so that the 
is brought to the house 
im boats, and the completed powder 
removed in same manner. Nu- 
Grd tosh a pemeceiper ehould mapyee 
and, @ passenger sho pen 
to kick a little dirt mto the ‘boat 
while passing” beneath, the boatmen 
sound a whistle as soon as they ap- 
proach a bridge, and do not cease 
untal the is fairly clear. No 
workman, on penalty of immediate 
i , ventures to cross a bridge 
as long as a whistle is soundmg. 
We will now enter the ‘ corning- 
house,’ a place almost as black and 
grimy as the charcooal-shed. Here 
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and arranged in sloping rows, hke 
fhghts of cylindrical stairs. The 
whole place is traversed by a com- 
pleated system of leather straps to 
which little buckets are atiached, 
these being called Jacob’s ladders. 

All looks harmless enough: the 
superintendent puts our piece of 
press-cake into a hopper, and then 
gives a quiet nod to the attendant. 
The man gives a small wheel a half 
turn, draws a handle out of the wall, 
just as an organist draws a stop, and 
a shght trembling 1s felt throughout 
the building. He then goes to a 
lever, gives 1t a pull, and one of the 
machmes begins slowly to move, 
with a kind of subdued creaking, as 
if 1t preferred remamimg quiet. Pre- 
sently another handle is drawn out, 
and another machine begins to work, 
until the whole set are m motion. 
They rapidly mcrease their speed, 
the rollers whirl round, crushing the 
stony muil-cake hke snow; the hop- 
pers clatter and shake; the Jacob’s 

ders run swiftly over their prvots ; 
everything bangs, quivers, or groans ; 
the noise 1s deafening, and 1t seems 
as if nothing could save the mull 
from being, blown into a thousand 
pieces. 

Taking courage, however, from 
the imperturbable calmness of our 
guide, and catching as well as we 
can the few words that the uproar 
permits to reach our ears, we watch 
the press-cake, as it is roughly 
broken by one set of rollers, passed 
on to another set, which further re- 
duce it, picked up by Jacob’s ladders 
and conveyed to another machine for 
some new process, picked damtly 
out of the receptacle by other Jacob’s 
ladders, and subjected to all kinds of 
comphecated suffermgs, faken to 
another corner of the building, and 
freed from dust; and, lastly, watch 
it, as, self-sorted, it pours itself mto 
the tubs that are placed beneath 
certain spouts. 

The corning-house is indisputably 
the most trying to the nerves of a 
stranger. In the mills, the powder 
is damp, and there is only one mode 
by which it is hkely to explode. But 
in the corning-house it 1s dry, flies 
about in light dust, is trodden under 
foot, gets in the mouth, leaving a 
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is apparently on pom being 
ignited in twenty different places at 
once. 


Recent improvements are nowhere 
eee icuous than in this part 
oO 


lishment. Formerly, the 
process of corning occupied the a 
sonal labour of many men. C=) 
press-cake was broken to pieces with 
‘wooden mallets, and the fragments 
r size and form 
by being forced ugh the inter- 
stices of a sieve. A wooden bowl 
was in each sieve together 
with the powder, and the rapid ro- 
tating movement, which was com- 
municated by machinery, caused the 
bowl to squeeze the powder through 
the sieve, and form 1t into grams. 
Beside the manifest imperfection 
that attended this arrangement, 
such as the clouds of dust continually 
flying off as the bowl crushed the 
powder through the holes, several 
dangers were hkely to ensue. Sup- 
posing, for example, that by some 
mischance a fragment of stone or 
any other hard substance had crept 
into one of the sieves, 1t would pro- 
bably be broken after a few minutes, 
and then the fragments would strike 
against each other, and produce a 
spark. Now, however, no such 
clumsy machine is used, the powder 
being literally bitten into properly- 
sized grains, and if a hard substance 
should happen to have been imtro- 
duced, the machine quietly drops 1t 
into a receptacle, and proceeds with 
its work. The adaptation of ma- 
chinery by which this end is at- 
tained, is remarkably elegant, but 
could not be explamed without the 
use of diagrams. 
‘When delivered from the corning- 


machine, the powder 1s for the first - 


tame entitled to the name, and for 
many practical p is ready for 
use. It has yet, however, to under- 
go two more processes before 1t is 
fit for the musket; for the grams 
are not quite dry, and rough, dull, 
and grayish-black, without the gloss 
barra BO much pisces ae 
#1088 is imparted in two ways, frc- 
ae being, however, employed in 

Still following our 


tal der, 
Pred wder, we are 


house, & place 


which we should certainly have set 
down as the cgi of a = 
large dairy. WS Upon TOWS oO 
barrels are seen arranged horizon- 
tally, and revolving on pivots by 
means of leather straps communicat- 
ing with a water-wheel. The pow- 
der is in these barrels, the 
closed, and the machines 
en set in motion, when the barrels 
begin to revolve, at first slowly, bat 
afterwards increasing their epees. 
until they whirl round at an t 
fearful rate. 

The friction of the grains against 
each other is quite sufficient to pro- 
duce the glossy surface, and the 
longer the powder 1s left mm the bar- 
rel, the higher is the pohsh it takes, 
Some powder now before us, which 
is black and shining as if cut from 
jet, was kept for ten hours in the 
corning-barrels, and all the finer 
and better kinds of powder are 
glazed in the same way. The coarse 
blasting powder, however, is found 
to keep better if faced with plum- 
bago, and, accordingly, a little of 
that substance 1s placed in the bar- 
rels together with the powder. Dur- 
ing the process of glazing, a vast 
amount of caloric 1s evolved, and the 
hot state of the barrels—on which 
the hand can scarcely be borne—is 
really terrifying. 

The last process in powder-making 
consists in driving out the moisture 
which has clung to the grains, in 
spite of all the vanied ordeals which 
they have been forced to undergo. 
This penious task is achieved in a 
house situated at a considerable dis- 
tance from the rest of the establish- 
ment. We enter the house, and feel 
very warm ; a second door 18 opened, 
and we feel very hot, as well we 
may, the thermometer standing at 
130° Fahr. The whole of the in- 
terior 1s fitted up with tier upon tier 
of shallow trays, about an inch in 
depth, in which the powder is ar- 
ee in oe ndges, like a 

lack potato ground. The necessary 
heat is obtained by means of steam- 
pipes, which traverse the building, 
and raise the temperature without 
endangering the contents. Onur 
j soon began visibly to 
liquefy, and retreated into the cooler 
air; but a cohstitution habituated to 
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the Turkish bath can endure a won- 
derful amount of heat, and enabled 
us in the present instance to examine 
the structure without the shghtest 
inconvenience. 

After havmg dried the powder it 
is necessary to ascertam whether its 
strength is of the requisite force. 
For this purpose, two ounces of the 
powder are carefully weighed, in- 
serted into a mortar by means of a 
long-nosed funnel, and a sixty-eight 
pound solid shot then placed on the 
powder. The mortar 1s then fired, 
and unless the powder propels the 
ball to a certain distance, 1t 18 con- 
sidered defective, and may not be 
stored in the magazine. 

It 18 astomshmg how loud a re- 
port is made by the two ounces of 
powder, and how far the huge shot 
18s projected by so imsignificant a 
charge. The mortar being fixed, the 
line taken by the shot 1s well known, 
so that any one who does not ven- 
ture on that line is perfectly safe. 
Still, 16 was rather startlhng to see a 
man walk off with a wheelbarrow, 
during the process of loadimg, per- 
mit the shot to pass high over his 
head, and then coolly pick it up, 
vee 1t in his wheelbarrow, trundle 1t 

ack again to the mortar, and wipe 
ae clean, m readiness for the next 


After the powder has passed all 
the tests, 1f 18 conveyed by water to 
the magazine, a place which seems 
impossible to be exploded, even 1f a 
burning house were to fall on it. 

A deep square pit 1s sunk m the 
ground, and the sides faced or 
‘ reveted ’ with sohd brickwork, much 
like the trench of a large fort In 
the centre of this excavation the 
magazine is built, and the whole 
edifice stands about three feet deep 
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in water. There is no mode of 
access but by water, the canal lead- 
ing to its door passing through a 
tannel, which communicates with 
the rest of the works, and also leads 
to a wharf, where vessels can be 
loaded and despatched at once to 
sea. The roof of the magazine is 
one large cistern, always kept full of 
water, so that nothing but the most 
reckless neglect of every precaution 
can injure so well-protected a spot. 
Allthe dangerous houses are guarded. 
after a similar manner, and are 
isolated by solid banks of earth and 
brickwork, so that if an explosion 
should unhappily occur, its effects 
would be confined to the single house 
where 1t onginated. 

Our space is at an end, or we could 
nght wilhngly speak of the subor- 
dinate duties of the manufactory ; of 
the ingenious methods in which the 
powder is packed for home use and 
exportation , of the making the well- 
known tin canisters, that have pene- 
trated to every quarter of the globe, 
and have served the thirsty desert 
traveller as water flasks, when the ori- 
ginal contents have been expended ; 
of the numbers of men, women, and 
boys, who gam their daily bread in 
the m and equal the population 
of a small town; of the volunteer 
corps, to which so many of the men 
belong, and of the schools at which 
the children receive instruction. Of 
all these, and many other subjects, we 
cannot now speak ; but we must not 
omit to express our sense of the 
courtesy of Mr. Hall, who spent the 
greater part of a day m accompany- 
ing us through bis vast establish- 
ment, and with untiring kindness 
pointed ont every important detail, 
and explamed the working of each 
complicated machine. 
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THE DOCTOR'S FORTUNE. 


N his door there was a finely 
polished brass plate, inscribed 


Mr. JAMES WOODFIELD, 
Surgeon. 


When he first came to this small 
country town—that is to say, when 
he first settled there as a professional 
man—he had been in the habit of 
passing in and out of that door often, 
and of looking with some pride at 
the brass; for he was a young man, 
only just beginning life, and 16 was 
very possible that the shinmg plate 
pomted to a future in the distance 
radiant with as bright a lustre as its 
own. Somehow, unfortunately, that 
future still continued to shine in the 
distance, and the days and weeks and 
months that began to drag rather 
heavily over the the young surgeon, 
seemed to bring it no nearer to him. 
It was very odd. He had been told on 
all sides what a promising opening 
there was in Hollowleigh for a sur- 
geon; he had congratulated himself 
that the absence of M.D. after his 
mame was of no consequence—a 
mere sound, often unsought by the 
greatest nen. And, besides, there 
was already a physician of old stand- 
ing in Hollowleigh. 

And now that he had actually 
made the plunge, 16 was irritating 
enough to hear from other coun- 
sellors that 1t was foolish of him to 
come to MHollowleigh; that Dr. 
Heath had all the practice, and there 
was no chance for him. 

But the most provoking part of 
the whole affair was, that James 
Woodfield had scarcely had tame to 
settle in his new house, before this 
Dr. Heath, seeming suddenly to dis- 
cover that his then residence did not 
suit him, had actually fixed upon 
the large and handsome house exactly 
opposite to that shmmg new brass 
plate. It was of no use for James 
to shake hus fist at the doctor’s car- 
riage from behind the window cur- 
tains, of no use for him to wish there 
had been a school opposite, an 
asylum, anything, in fact, but that 
commodious residence, with its lawn 


stretching down. to the river on the 
opposite side, which had proved so 
attractive to the physician. 

‘I chose this end of the town on 
purpose,’ muttered James, oe 
at the obnoxious waggons whic 
brought the doctor’s furniture, be- 
cause he lived at the other, and now 
he has actually followed me here. 
Well, I suppose there’s room for 

th, at any rate it cannot be worse 
with me than 1t has been; for, ex- 
cept a poverty-stmcken old woman 
or two, no patient has troubled me.’ 

And then he went to sit at the 
table of lus httle study and be 
miserable, which was of no use 
either. But the fact was, his eyes, 
glancing from time to time through 
the window, caught sight of the 
corner of some luxurious couch or 
chair peeping from under its cover; 
of massive picture and costly 
mirrors. And he could not help 
reverting to certain golden visions 
of his own whose brightness had 
faded by this time, and left them 
before him only the pale ghosts of 
what they once were. Then that 
carnage of the doctor’s was the very 
thing he had indulged himself in 
picturing as fit for—somebody. And 
as the thought recurred to him, he 
sighed bitterly, for the time when 
that somebody might be the ruling 
genius of his house—even this httle 
den—seemed so far off as to be 
almost mythical. 

But he did not tell her so. He 
held a certain philosophy, that cheer- 
ful letters were better than sad or 
grumbling ones; and, even with 
those obnoxious waggons before the 
window; he, having no prescriptions 
to write, and nothing particular to 
do, had actually drawn pens and 
paper towards him for the purpose 
of writing to her. 

Well, he couldn’t help it. No- 
thing would come this time but the 
Maeeer auch a lone bepioning: 

garet’—such a long inning, 
that 1t lost, in fact, all the ahapsliness 
common to beginnings. But for ail 
that, we must feel se 
concerning those two 


| ens ty 
even though our Margaret may ha 
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exceeded the average height of 
‘woman. 

Having written so far, however, 
Mr. Woodfield’s ink dried in his pen. 
He could not keep his eyes from the 
window; and the luxurious carriage 
had just driven up with a lady in it 
—two ladies; the doctor’s — are 
daughter, he supposed. ry 
nia utmost, . he could — 7 

iving way to forebodings disma 
ie Margaret's eye to read; he could 
not think of any peg aes good accru- 
ing to him from the doctor’s invasion 
—as he called 1t—but only harm. 

If Dr. Heath had stayed where he 
was, a few of the people at this end 
of the town might have had recourse 
to the new surgeon; but now, of 
course, all the neighbourhood, as 
well as Ins old patients, would run 
after the great physician, who was 
rich and famous, and did not care 
about their patronage. 

‘The way of the world,’ muttered 
James, after the fashion of disap- 
pointed young philosophers— the 
way of the world. 

And then he saw Mr. Percival 
Heath—the doctor’s only son—ride 
up to that door on a horse which 
drew him, in sprie of himself, to the 
window, and made his eyes glisten. 

‘A splendid animal!’ solloquized 
the surgeon, who kept no horse— 
pretty well, as he thought, bitterly, 
1f he could keep himself. ‘ That’s 
the sort of thmg I should like, now; 
make perfect, action first rate, and 
a fine-looking young fellow enough 
on him, too. I wonder if Mr. Per- 
cival in for the profession. 
Perhaps he’ll be good enough to 
take the house next door to mine. 
Not that it matters, though. Ob, 
yes, there’s the surgery bell! It’sa 
wonder I know the sound, but I do.’ 

*‘ Well, Cadger, what is it?’ 

Master Cad pat on the air 
of a boy who knew what it was to 
be calmly collected under a press of 
business, concealing the fact that he 
had been indulging in a solitary 
game of marbles in the surgery. 

‘It’s an old party, sir, that is to 
say, elderly, who says as she was to 
call for a poor man’s plaster for the 
chest. I was to say particular the 
rca that there might be no mis- 

e. 
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Mr. Woodfield looked through his 
at the boy, and smiled—a 
and hidden smile. 

‘You know very well what it is, 
and where to find it, Cadger, he 
said; ‘go and give it to her.’ 

‘Oh, I beg pardon, sir; but is it 
the one directed. ‘ 

‘ Be off!’ cmed James, sharply. 

For in truth, Master Cadger’s air 
of intense occupation irritated him. 
The boy himself knew perfectly 
well that his master saw through it, 
ee ae could oe _ know ve real 

espondency and sinking of heart 
ahiak Mr. Woodfield sometimes hid 
under jokes about Master Cadger’s 
press of work. 

And James, returning to his writ- 
ing materials, put them away hastily. 

In general, Margaret had her 
letter once a week as regularly as 
the county paper came out, and he 
got his answer as punctually; but 
she must wait another post i 
fume. ‘To-day he could not write to 
her, and 1t was with a certain grim- 
ness of sarcasm that he thought she 
would put 1t down to his bemg so 
busily engaged with his patients, 
that he had no time to wnte. No 
tame! That was the greatest evil. 
He had too much time, and did not 
know what to do with it. 

But the days and weeks and 
months went on, and things were 
much the same for Mr. Woodfield. 
There was a dogged perseverance 
about him, however, which refused 
to give up, or to lose all hope. A 
few patients, unremunerative it is 
true, but still patients, did fall to his 
lot By-and-by there mught be 
more; at any rate he was not going 
to give in easily. In the mean time, 
he could study and increase his stock 
of knowledge. He believed, with that 
strong belief in himself which rarely 
outhves youth, that it was in him to 
do great things, if only he could 
have an opening. 

He thought, however, that he 
would give up going to parties, and 
that sort of thmg. He had been 
advised to go as one means of 
making himself known; but though 
he had in reality gone out less for 
that purpose than for very weari- 
ness, and longing after something to 
do, yet he was getting tired of it. 
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He hated egal riage Barre 
profession,’ as i 

self it was great and noble, and why 
should he use small arts to push it 
and himself into notice? _ 

He had established a slight ac- 
quaintance with many of the towns- 
people, and, amongst others, with 
Mr. Percival Heath, whom he hked, 
but with whom he could not, 
perhaps, under the ci tances, 
have much in common, since & 
struggimg man has hittle sympathy 
to spare for a favounte of fortune. 
And he was wont to think that on 
that young fellow everything smuled, 
insomuch that it was a marvel to 
find him so hittle spoiled and so full 
of hfe and energy. Mr Woodfield 
wondered, too, sometimes, as he 
looked at the large house CPpoet 
if its inmates ever thought of him in 
his struggles and unfulfilled hopes. 
Why should they? He was nothing 
to them. Dr. Heath had a perfect 
right to take that house if he chose. 
Possibly, mdeed,if he had remaimed 
at the other end of the town, it 
would have made little difference to 
James. Everybody would have 
gone to him just the same, for why 
should people consult a young un- 
tried surgeon in preference to a well- 
known physician, who, moreover, on 
certain days gave consultations 
gratis to those who could not afford 
his fees ? 

Dr. Heath had done this for years ; 
and the fact of a young surgeon’s 
rash appearance in the town was no 
reason for the discontinuance of a 
charity He began to think 1t was 
@ mistake to come to Hollowleigh ; 
nevertheless the thing was done, 
and he must make the best of 1t. 


1. 

It was more than a year, it was 
nearly two years since the pohsh of 
that brass plate had roused so com- 
placent an expression on James 
nh oodaaiae face i and he Ruban ae 
0 use & Significant phrase, struggling 
to keep lis head above water. His 
friends, too, 1f he had possessed any 
near enough to examine into his 
personal appearance, might have ob- 
served that there was a slight ten- 
dency about the corners of his mouth 
to curve downwards, and. altogether 


a went of vary cia — the man 
very different from buoyant air 
of two years ago. Such fnends as 
he had, however, were either un- 
observant or not sufficiently inter- 
ested in him to trouble themselves 
about his looks, and he went on 
his way drearily, with such hope as 
he could ‘summon up to help him. 
He had gone so far as to confess 
that the whole affair was a decided 
falure. He was at times miserably 
depressed and anxious, almost ready 
to give up altogether; but if he did 
that, what was to become of him? 
A portion of his small capital was 
gone already’ was he to throw the 
other after 11? He might try and 
try, and yet have no more chance 
than that unlucky fiy in his win~ 
dow had of eventually escaping the 
bloated spider on the watch for him. 

And of course, as he looked at the 
fly and the web, his eyes travelled, 
as they always did, with a persist- 
ency which astonished himself, to 
that house opposite; and he saw the 
carriage, which was the ideal of his 
visions in that de ent, drive u 
and deposit the ladies of Dr. Heath’s 
family. three ladies this time, and 
the third, who was only a visitor, 
report had decided to be Mr. Perci- 
val’s fiancée. 

Then he saw Mr. Percival himself 
ride up as usual, and noticed that 
his one hand was bound up in a 
handkerchief. He wondered idly 
what that was for, and then, as he 
watched the young man assisting 
the ladies from the carriage, and 
marked how he hngered beside that 
third one, who did not yet belong 
to the family, he was conscious of 
a feeling so nearly akm to envy 
a took himself to task at once 
or it. 

‘You are developing into a surly 
brute, James Woodfield,’ he said; ‘a 
selfish cynic, who would snarl at 
another’s happiness because your 
own 1s—ah, well! where is it, and 
when will the good time come ?’ 

After all, though Dr. Heath’s ze- 
moval had done his cause no good, 
yet it had furnished him with eon- 
siderable occupation, speculation, 
and some amusement. And as i 
grew darker that night he took his 
usual position, with his elbows gn 
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the window-sash, to watch the arrival 
of the doctor’s guests, for there was 
@ dinner-party at the opposite house, 
and he saw amongst the arrivals 
magnates whose patronage would 
have made the heart of the struggling 
young surgeon glad, while, in a pro- 
tessional point of view, Dr. Heath 
cared very little, if at all, for them. 

But the doctor’s reception-rooms 
faced the lawn, so that after the 
arrivals were over, and he had 
counted some dozen of ladies in the 
gossamer attire which needs to be 
made fireproof, and as many gentle- 
men ‘looking mournful in funeral 
suits, there was notling for him to 
do but watch the flickering lamp 
outside or turn to the interior of his 
little room. He chose the latter 
alternative, and as he turned he be- 
came aware of Master Cadger caress- 
ing the door handle and seemingly 
waiting his pleasure. 

‘What do you want, you rascal ? 
Why don’t you-———’ 

‘Knock, sir?’ interposed Master 
Cadger, briskly ‘Did, sir, 1f you 
please; couldn’t make you hear. 
it’s only a party as has been telling 
me he’s pong away.’ 

By a pecuhar jerk of his thumb 
Master Cadger appeared to intimate 
that ‘he’ was Dr. Heath. At least 
fo James understood 1t. 

‘Dr. Heath! Gomg away ?’ 

* Yes, sir. Leastways he’s going 
to foreign parts, and can’t come 
back, not mn a day exactly, you know ’” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Woodfield, col- 
lecting himself, ‘what has that to do 
with me ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir. It’s only as the 
party’s always doctoring, and was 
anxious m case she might be took 
sudden and no doctor to be had. I 
told her you would be at home, un- 
less, to be sure, some of the country 
patients sent for you.’ 

‘That will do,’ said James. ‘You 
can go.’ 

It is not to be denied that Mr. 
Woodfield’s heart did beat with a 
spectral hope. If the doctor was 
going abroad might there not be a 
chance for him? It seemed only 
reasonable to suppose there would, 
since if people were ill a new doctor 
must be better than none. 

The fates were surely in league 
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against James Woodfield. No sooner 
was his hope conceived than a rude 
hand dashed it to the ground. Dr. 
Heath would leave a deputy behind 


Mr Percival Heath was walking 
down the Hollowleigh road towards 
the town. He walked slowly, for he 
had an unusual sense of discomfort, 
which he could neither shake off 
nor analyse. It weighed upon hm 
with a very heavy oppression ; it 
was hke nothing that he could think 
of so much as terror; vague, un- 
reasoning, but strong terror ; spring- 
ing from no cause that he could dis- 
cover, and pointing to no result 
He could not make it out. He had 
thought to shake it off in the open 
air, but 1t seemed to get worse 1n- 
stead of better, so he had turned 
back towards home. Was he going 
to be 111? He had been blessed 
hitherto with such vigorous health 
that he knew nothing about ulness. 

He raised the hand that had been 
bound up,and on which there ap- 
peared a shght scar, to his forehead 
confusedly. As he did so he reached 
@ point i the road where the river, 
running parallel with it, became 
suddenly visible by the lowenng of 
the high road-side bank. 

Mr Percival started back with a 
pang of desperate misery. He could 
not bear the sight of that water. he 
was afraid of 1t. 

Behind him came two men with 
some dogs, and he was afraid of 
them also, afraid of the men, but 
more so of the dogs, and more than 
all he dreaded that gurgling water. 
He was hornbly afraid of it. 

He stood still and put his hand 
up again to his forehead, and his eye 
caught the httle scar. A cold per- 
spiration broke out over him, and a 
single ejaculation passed his lips— 

‘Good God !’ 


It was no irreverent outburst 
lightly spoken. It was — no one, 
however, could possibly tell all 
that those two horrorstricken words 
‘were meant to express, for a ghastly 
suspicion had broken upon Mr. 
Percival’s mind—a suspicion that 
@ fate more horrible than anything 
he could conceive hung over him. 
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That little scar had been left by 
the bite of a dog. It was a fortnight 
now since, in pity to a screaming 
child, he had attempted to drive a 
dog from its path, and the beast had 
snapped at him and passed on. He 
remembered now that the dog had 
been killed, and that some idle 
rumour about his being mad had 
floated about feebly for a day or two. 
Such rumours, however, being things 
of course, he had never thought of 
1t a second time, never even ex- 
perienced a sensation of uneasiness 
until now. But now 

He was a strong-willed, energetic 
man. To get home quietly if pos- 
sible, to keep down this hornble 
dread, as though his heel were upon 
it, and walk hke other men, that 
was what he set himself to do. 
Already the air around him was in- 
stanct with mad lurid eyes and 
slavering jaws, and he scar.ely knew, 
as he walked up the street, whether 
1t was the houses that were bearmg 
down heavily upon him or his own 
fancies that made them seem to do 
FO He got mto the house and 
called his servant. He spoke to 
the man as calmly as he could, and 
gave him a message. It was fruit- 
less Dr Heath’s deputy had gone 
out, tame of return uncertain. 

‘William,’ said Mr. Percival, ‘ I’m 
afraid the dog that bit me was mad. 
Go across and fetch Woodfield Tell 
him what I say, but not a word to 
any one else. Be quick.’ 

Mr James Woodfield was in the 
httle room called by courtesy his 
study. He had been there pretty 
nearly all day, not having spirits, 
perhaps, to go out. By a mngular 
coincidence the subject he had been 
studying, and which had roused con- 
siderable interest in his mind, was & 
eure that had been performed in 
India of a case of hydrophobia. He 
had made himself pretty well master 
of the details, and it was a certain 
psychological feature which occu- 

1ed him when, after the customary 
ock, Master Cadger ushered in 
Dr. Heath’s servant. 

‘Beg pardon, sir. Party wouldn’t 
wait; must see you directly.’ 

‘The rest of Master Cadger’s speech, 
which was irrelevant, was spoken to 

in the surgery, while Mr. 
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Percival’s case already lay before 
the doctor in his study. 

Mr. Woodfield was sensible of a 
strange thrill through all his nerves 
as he listened, and a single phrase 
out of that pamphlet which he had 
been reading kept repeating itself 
like an echo in his brain. 

Without a word he followed. the 
man across the street into the hall, 
where he had seen so many gos- 
samer-robed ladies and black-coated 
gentlemen, up the wide semicircular 
staircase, which might almost have 
swallowed up his whole house, and 
into young Heath’s room. 

Mr. Percival sat on the bed in his 
shirt sleeves, and he was trembling 
all over, and shrank back with an 
expression of terror as the doctor 
entered. 

Mr. Woodfield turned and looked 
full into the servant’s face. 

*‘You’ll do,’ he said. ‘Come in 
and sit down there, out of sight, till 
I want you.’ 

Then he turned the key in the 
door softly and went forward. He 
secmed to have risen with the occa~ 
sion out of his despondency into a 
man of 1ron nerves and indisputable 
authority. 

*‘ Woodfield, said Mr. Percival, 
looking at him with eyes scared and 
bloodshot, ‘you see I know you: 
keep off for your own sake. Let no 
one come near me.’ 

James never once took his eyes off 
the patient’s face while he felt his 
pulse, and Mr Percival returned 
the gaze hke one fascinated. 

* Listen to me,” said James, still 
with his hand on the young man’s 
wrist, and still looking at him with 
the same steady eye. ‘ There is no 
proof that the dog was mad. You 
are strong and healthy. You have 
never been a drinker or tampered 
mn any way with your constitution ?’ 

¢ re 7 

‘ Then there is hope for you. The 
virus will have less chance, and my 
treatment more. Are zou capable 
of gatas g what I say? 

* Yes.’ 

‘Then listen. I know that you 
are energetic and strong-wil 
Exert your will. Exert it first to 
beheve that all you thimk you see 
or feel is, in fact, delusion ; exert it, 

Ga 
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to keep as quiet as pos- 
may be over-rated 


wer. If 
Scag area hi are giving way to 
terror, tzy to fix you eyes on mine. 
Come, you are calmer already. I 

am going to bleed you.’ 
*‘ Doctor, said the young man, 

‘ you know the dog was mad. Pro- 
mise one thing, and I will have 

faith in you. Swear to kill 
if you cannot cure.’ 

James responded: ‘ The means I 
az about to use are certam death or 
certain cure.’ 

‘ Did they ever cure ?” 

* ‘Yes.’ 


Iv. 

‘ Sir, said the servant, horror- 
stricken, ‘you have bled kim to 
death !” 

‘ No,’ replied J ames, with a whiten- 
ing about lus lips, ‘only to death’s 
door.’ 

In fact, the young man lay mo- 
tionless a8 a corpse, and colourless ; 
and only the faintest dimness was 
visible on the glass which the man 
held to his lips. 

* Will he ever get over if, sir ?’ 

. eoatece 

Not cad he to be bound ?’ 
said James, quickly. ‘I will 
ba ee when he comes to himself.’ 

Mr. Woodfield went home, but 
not forlong. He stayed but to take 
such refreshment as was absolutely 

necessary, and to go over once again 
the details of the case, which, by 
what he conceived to be so strange a 
ehance, he had been studying when 
ps servant fetched him. T he 
Ww 


back. 
it was night, and the gas under 
which he had watched those ball- 
room guests so often shone upon 
jim as he ascended the stairs. In 
the lobby he was startled by the 
rustling of a light dress; by the 
sudden ap beside him of a 
radiant czeature whem he had 
seen before, but only at a distance ; 
and by two white hands 
grasping his arm with imploring 


It was that thind one—ithe poor 
httle girl who was to have been Mr. 
Perciyal’s wife; and she was in her 


experienced once that strange 
thril]l—that sense of exaltation which 
had roused him before into the ex~ 
ertion of an unsuspected wer. 
aoe doctor,” Pra then the 
girl’s voice sunk into a gasping 
whisper— is it true? Is it,is it? 

Mr. Woodfield took one of ‘the 
poor httle hands in his own. He 
felt sq aged and grave in this sudden 
ensis which had drawn forth all his 
strength; he was so sorry for her, 
thinking, perhaps, for a moment of 
his own Margaret under such cir- 
cumstances, that he did not dream 
of being ceremonious. 

‘ My dear young lady,’ said James, 
‘I have heard of one recovery from 
such a seizure, and only one. The 
means that effected that recovery 
I am using’ 

* You would not deceive us! They 
have telegraphed for Dr. Heath, but 
they were uncertam of his ie cad, 
and it might never reach. Sir, you 
mS NILU hand was cng 

6 was ¢ g to 
his still, and absolutely it 
in the mtolerable ae this 
sudden blow. She been so 
happy only only gostenday! 

her hands than mine,’ 
said J aca. eae ‘ But be com- 
ie I tell you the truth, I have 

oO 

: P Thank you, doctor. God ee 
von, ene and help you to save him! I 


Bat he heard no more, for her 
‘voice had broken into sobs, and she 
re turned away from him hnor- 

ly. 

James went on into the sick-room 
hap Bed pre tad as he left it. 

an possibility ot 
the telegram reaching 

and bringing him home to interfere 

with the case en have been dis- 

ing, but had now no 

to think abaet rd He was 

one in a trance; the strange- 

ness of his owing his first serious 

cace 10 Dr. Heath’s son never even 


ness and concentration of purpose ; 
must keep him if ible by that 
mesmeric sympathy from those 
seared, wandering glances into the 
distant corners where shapes of 
aes pees d in the bleedi 
again and again the bleeding 
was repeated, each time to the ma- 
nifest terror and distrust of the 
servant, who thought Mr. Woodfield 
certainly meant to kill his master 

But James persevered. Hs whole 
heart was in the case; his whole 
will set upon saving the patient. 
Night and day he was with him; 
his own air and manner were s0 
totally changed, that even in the 
doctor’s servants’ hall there had 
arisen a certain awed respect for the 
poor surgeon once a fair butt for 
witticiams. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the long strain left no 
impress upon James Woodfield, but 
if it had been doubly long and 
doubly hard he would have under- 
gone it gladly for the great reward 
of the result. 

When Dr. Heath came home in 
horrible agony of mind, having re- 
ceived. ily, and by a mere chance, 
one of those letters which were sent 
after him at first, he looked upon 
the attenuated figure of his son ;— 
eyes which recognized him, with no 
wild hght of madness in them, lips 
that spoke to him calmly and hope- 
fully—as upon one restored from 
the dead. 

And at once’he hurried across the 
street to the little house opposite, 
from a window of which James saw 
him coming, and hastened to re- 
ceive him. 


his bodily exercise. 

‘Your son has recovered,’ said 
James Woodfield; ‘ but you know, 
Dr. Heath, that what I did was a 
fearful thing to do; that in nine 
cases out of ten it would be fatal, 
and that 1f his constitution had not 
been of iron, and his health perfect, 
I must have killed him.’ 

‘You have saved my son,” re- 
sponded the doctor, ‘and it will 
make your fortune. I hope it will. 
I believe 1t will.’ 


Dr. Heath was right. Twelve 
months after that the brass plate 
was removed from the little corner 
house. It shone upon the shrub- 
bery gate leading to Dr. Heath’s 
old residence at the opposite end of 
the town. 

There was a bay horse curvetting 
in front of that gate, and upon him 
sat Mr. Percival Heath, looking as 
handsome as ever, and he was talk- 
ing and laughimg with the young 
surgeon. 

‘Come in, Heath,’ said James, 
with sudden gravity, pulling a bell 
and pointing out Mr. Heath’s horse 
to a groom who answered the sum- 
mons. ‘I have a favour to ask of 
you,’ he added when they reached 
the house. 

‘Glad to hear it. You are so 
shai independent that I never 

ve a chance to die my friend- 
ship. Well, old fellow, what is it?’ 

“I am going to take a very im- 
portant step.’ 

‘ Not to retire just yet.’ 

. bd ee be serious.” = 

‘ Nor to take a partner? 

‘No. I mean yes, added James. 
‘J am going to take a , and 
I want you to be my man on 
the occasion. Now do you uxer- 
stand ? 

G2 
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‘1 ber sipighiepat But mth I 
were going to play principal in just 
such another attair 

‘I know,’ said James, suddenly 
seeing before him a bnght little 
figure, with a face of misery, and 
two white hands clasped on his 
sleeve. ‘I wish you all happmess, 
Percy. But knowmg this, I have 
arranged that my affair, as you call 
it, shall take place first. I wish you 
to do me this favour very much. 


You have been the agent of my 
better fortune, and it will be a good 
omen to have you at my wedding.’ 

* So be it.’ 

a ae ene said James, ‘ — 
and look at my new Carriage. 
isn’t exactly the thing I once set my 
mind upon for my wife; but one 
must be moderate at first, you know. 
This will do to begin with, eh? 


Only for you I should never have 
had one at all.’ 
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HOLIDAY WALKING TOURS :—OVER CONVENTIONAL 
GROUND UNDER CONVENTIONAL COST. 


N other words, from London Bridge 
to Milan (by way of Paris, the 
Bernese Oberland, the Simplon, and 
the Italian lakes,) and back (through 
Chamouni and Lyons,) for four 
hundred francs—sixteen pounds— 
or, for an average outlay of less than 
eleven shillings and sixpence for 
each of the twenty-eight days of 
last July occupied in the excursion. 
This sum covered all mses for 
travelling, bed, and board ; together 
with those extras that will occur 
during the most economically plan- 
ned tour—unexpected gratuities and 
repairs to boots, guides necessary 
and unnecessary, alpenstock, plans 
of cities, baths, nay, even such a 
dashing Iuxury asa pit seat in the 
Theatre of Varieties at Paris. 
In the mtroductory chapter to his 
‘ Story of Mont Blanc,’ the late Mr. 
Albert Smith stated that, when a 
medical student at the Hétel Dieu, 
he and another equally humbly- 
appointed fellow-traveller started 
from Pans to go over much of the 
same ground with only twelve 
pounds apiece to last five weeks. 
At the end of the first fortnight they 
were pleased to find ther money 
holding out so capitally: there is 
no reason, therefore, to doubt that 
they faaled to perform the wonderful 
feat, for anybody but German stu- 
dents, of travelling on seven shillings 
a day. But then that happened m 
1838, years before scores were in- 
duced by him, and hundreds by the 
blessed railways, to visit Switzer- 
land, and before the modern times 
of annually well-puffed sensation 
Searels ge orgs Alps. Simple 
ppy ages otel expenses were 
a thied less than now. And did 
a pedestrian then fread regions ac- 
cessible by moderate outlay and 
exertion only, he ran no msk of 
haply breaking down the politeness 
cereal aie a rated race of tourists 
whom might meet, provoking 
their silent contempt had fe *‘ done’ 
no more novel or ilous glacier 
excursion than ‘ ‘he Jardin,’ or 
getting palpably snubbed as a sheer 
cockney should he confess to have 


been up the commonplace ; 
and actually to have enjoyed himself 
on that Delectable Mountain. A. 
pound a day is—it will very soon 
be was—the usual allowance for a 
month’s continental holhday; and, 
therefore, although our trip (for it 
was taken by two persons) might 
have been performed still more 
economically, 1t yet was one well 
“under conventional cost’— a juste- 
milzeu between the easy careless ex- 
poe of those lucky fellows, 

m with silver patron in their 
mouths, who have plenty of money 
in thew pockets, and the rigid eco- 
nomy, the hving on the edge of a 
knife, of those with only steel-forks 
for such birthday-plate, who, when 
abroad, must still carefully bear in 
mind the res angusta dum: To 
attain our end we neither went to 
inns we are now ashamed to name, 
nor defrauded of 1ts due the tronc 
of the Great St. Bernard Convent, 
nor starved, nor were always un- 
easily thinking ‘ what can be next 
done to save?’ But we trudged it, 
averaging four-and-twenty miles on 
each of the seventeen days afoot, 
and put up with the third class on 
railways and the fore deck of steam-~ 
ers on other travelling days; we 
frequented good hotels, and some- 
times the best (with management the 
cheapest and wisest policy), and we 
ever fared well but plamly; 1n fine, 
though we ‘left sack’ when 16 was 
not tolerable as well as cheap, we 
nevertheless ‘lived cleanly as a 
nobleman should do.’ And these 
bref notes of the happy month, a 
green and pleasant spot to rest the 
mind’s eye upon while memory 
lasts, are more especially submitted 
to those who have never been over 
the ground but may be contemplat- 
ing a yet unmarked out tour this 
summer. Also as a great part of 
the enjoyment of a tour consists in 
anticipation and retrospect, pro- 
legomena and an appendix are 
added to the present outline of one 
then first, i snaps starting 

en, , im & gossip ere 
concerning holiday watking tours, 
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companionship, 
secondly, in piain statements about 
each day’s work, hotels, guide~-book 
ks, and so f ; lastly, m 


ing such crumbs as may remain 

over and above those sparsely strewn. 

to mark the way. Some of it may be 

of use, notwithstanding that nowa~ 

cas ‘everybody knows Swrizer- 
nd.’ 

In the beginning iet it be broadly 
laid down that no man can tho- 
roughly enjoy a holiday if he has 
plenty of them. The keenest plea- 
sure 18 reserved for him alone to 
‘whom the jaunt is the great event 
of the year, and not merely a mark 
from a white stone, but the one 
* pure, etait and entire chrysolite’ 
itself, which he finds annually whilst 
delying daly for the necessary gold. 
They who now and then can get 
a few days’ run with or without 
asking have no notion of the deli- 
cious sensation that the one holiday 
brings to the mortal closely occupied 
in an unchanging routine of busi- 
ness. Take, for example, a clerk 
whose leave extends (as customary) 
from four o’clock on some Fnday 
afternoon to ten A.mM., sharp, on the 
Monday fortmght or three weeks 
folowing. As he wakes next morn- 
ing, with returning consciousness 
the thought flashes up that his 
holiday—yes, it’s all mght and no 
dream —his holiday, fairly earned, 
has commenced—he hasn’t been 
kieked out of bank or office—no, 
the berth is being kept open tall lus 
return, while all the rest of the 
fellows are working double tides m 
his absence—Mercrful Powers! tims 
is an ecstasy. A week o’ Sundays 
vanishes in comparison. No doubt, 
also, men who snatch a resprie from 
work at their curacy, with brig a 
or whatever it may be, so that their 
noses are constantly at some grind- 
Stone in the mill of life, find such 
pt sweeter than when in = 

ege days, sauntering throug: 

* the ; they had the leisure 

half the year, and a kind somebody 
to Bey their bills. 

_ fhe next element of holiday hap- 

, Sarva 18 & pleasant companion. 

go alone thaa noé at all, yet 

& good comrade us above price. It 


and equipment; 
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is not recorded that Damon and 
Phintias ever ised ® & smal 
yacht or took a walking tour eee 
ther, although Orestes and Pylades 
might have combined the two whén 
secretly repairmg from Phocis to 
Argos: butin modern times 

tests a fmendsm@p so severely as 
either of these relaxations which too 
often only chills its warmth mstead 
of beng its fruition, as fondly hoped. 
The wise man will have a care with 
whom he risks the enjoyment of 
his year’s holiday. Small tmals are 
inseparable from every trip. It is 
indeed the reverse of jolly for men 
to walk side by side for half a day 
through some of Nature’s lovehest 
scenes, exchanging only rare mono- 
syllables—if so ,much—becsuse one 
sulks, or ‘cuts up roughly,’ at some- 
thing done and not to be helped. 
Let those who are hkely to be 
cursers of the steeps they chmb and 
of the fates which ordam them to do 
certain things and bring them to 
given places at particular times, or 
irreconcilable bewailers of I 
circumstances, or no masters of the 
pleasant social art of grving as well 
as taking, let all such—includmg 
dead-level men who have no ‘ go,’ 
and don’t partacularly care what 
they see and do—let all such be 
deemed unprofitable allies, fit spoil- 
ers of the chief charm of those de- 
lights Nature and Art can bring. 
But the fellow who, if not of infinite 
jest, yet has his flashes of merrment 
and an excellent fancy, who can be 
grave and gay ai the right times, 
good-tempered, to put a 
bright face on mattters as they stand, 
and from first to last will take a 
lively interest m the whole business 
of pleasure—let such a one be canght 
up, and advised and conferred with 
by the intending tourist m the spring, 
when the young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of summer jaunts. 


paul 


Anon, as the starting draws 
nigh, will he, training, ioral 
every morni take six-nule 


orning the 
walk before he breaks his fast, fully 
doubling it ere night; and soon 
with joyous mien Ins comrade thus 


weight in cur knapsacks.’ 
‘ No! recollect we've knocked the 


Over Conventional Ground under Conventional Cost. 


possible !” : 
‘Not at all. We shan’t walk in 
braces, and yet must take something 
in that way. Now I’ve had two 
strips of Venetian-biind tape cut to 
the proper length and button-holed. 
Only half an ounce to carry—no 
buekles, don’t you twig?” or 

This is the practical, enthusiastic, 
cheery, right stamp of walking tour 
companion, and when one 
with him thrice happy are the twain. 
Whither they go 1s decided, it 18 to 
beshoped, by the plain sensible rea~ 
son that there they expect to get 
the best return for time and money 
spent. If staying within the four 
seas, not domg so merely in blind 
cbhedience to the rigid unreasonable 
dictum of many unsatisfactory peo- 
ple, ‘ they ought to see their own 
country first, while they would 
much rather visit foreign parts; if 
going abroad, not from a snobbish 
behef that it 1s ‘ the thing,’ when 
they would be far happier at home. 
But no easily accessible places offer 
such an entire change of scene, men, 
and manners—and probably, there- 
fore, so great an attraction—to the 
workday Englishman as Switzerland 
and its adjacent countries. 

They who would at all times be 
their own masters, and free to go or 
stay anywhere, take no other bag- 
gage than a knapsack; despite the 
swell friend’s innuendoes about a 
consequent lack of linen, his sneers 
at ape a toil of naan hr pro- 
phecies of a speedy disgust of carry- 
ing in me dine ee on and, 

Y, upon eir purpose 
fixed, his classical apostrophe, ‘J, 
demens, et scevas curre per Alpes, 
travellers there 


he rigorist iously, thet 
ele ee eee 

ce a 
storm, have at m 
of thee slternatl 


e choice 


thoroughly — to 

pa Ca thers 
y OF 3X ,O 

from landlont or watier. Another 
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sect slightly amplify this stock per 
haps, so as to serve them for a day 
or two’s excursion amid by-ways, 
but have in addition a well-laden 
portmanteau, which they send from 
town.to town. This plan looks well 
on paper, but practically has its dis- 
advantages. Itdestroys perfect inde- 
pendence; for that absent portman- 
teau is always a source of more or 
less anxiety to its owner, and occa- 
sionally a bore, a hindrance; and 
this, of course, by the unfailing law 
of contraristies, precisely at the most 
inconvenient times. In a mere holi- 
day trip of the sort here described, a 
change rather than a stock of clothes 
is wanted. Moreover, the francs for 
@ portmantean’s transit, and the half 
francs to porters for carrying it about 
—since it is luggage, not baggage— 
mount up, and are unnecessary out- 
lays to those who wish to travel 
‘under conventional cost’ The best 
plan is to take one’s whole equip- 
ment m @ knapsack only. If this 

done with judgment, then fatigue, 
trouble, and expense are, in sober 
truth, unknown. But apparently 
men don’t take a little pams in their 
outfit: they buy a knapsack, and fill 
it, somehow, m a sort of haphazard 
way, the result being a comparative 
failure. It 1s the wisest policy to 
cast bread on the waters in the 
shape of judicious p tions be- 
fore setting out; it will be found 
over and over again in comfort 
every day of the tour. Comfort is 
made up of attention to details. Far 
better to buy the few suitable wants 
that you can carry, and thereby be 
independent, than to spend money 
in the conveyance of an unnecessarily 
large supply, and not be wholly free 
to go or stay wherever you like. 
The purchases will remain ready for 
next year, since one su wailk- 
ing tour will not suffice; it is 80 de- 


@ good , and the 
PE ues aes 
seem to serve real needs, the ms 
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experience of five bond fide knapsack 
tours. 


The golden rule is, Reduce the 
weight you have to carry to the lowest 
ounce possible. Knapsacks are nearly 
always too heavy. As for those stiff 
ones with cowskin flap and pocket- 
covers, Many cumbrous straps and 
buckles, and lock—why not bolts 
and chain as well ?—they are abo- 
munations. From straps, handles, 
and side-pockets, most of those smart 
shepherd’s plaid and other macin- 
tosh ones are still too heavy; none 
are entirely waterproof. Besides, 
once worn, they get stamed; they 
hold the dirt, and consequently are 
not so fit to carry, or to use as a 
pillow, if needs be. Mention 1t not 
within range of the crack Charmg 
Cross shops, but humble American 
leather-cloth—light, cheap, always 
clean, more waterproof, and strong 
enough—1s the best material for the 
purpose The straps, broad and 
thin, should not come, as conven- 
tionally, from the side next the 
wearer’s back ; for then the tendency 
is to throw the weight away from 
hus shoulders and into the small of 
his back—musery. They should be 
fixed to the ¢op, to horizontally draw 
the weight on the blade-bones. this 
pull is counteracted when he hooks 
their other ends to the bottom; 
hence his pack hangs ndicu- 
larly—comftort. Side-pockets are not 
really necessary. ‘Tapes should be 
used for the few inside fastenmgs. 
Such a knapsack, 14 m wide and 
rr in. deep, complete with straps, 
weighs 1 lb. 70z. It will easily hold 
the following kit, fit for town and 
country wear. A complete mornmg 
suit, cleverly constructed for the 
purpose, of the best thin woollen 
tweed—this is far better stuff than 
alpaca, being usual wear, very light, 
and sufficiently warm: the coatee 
ought to have no lining or paddmg, 
nor should there be any heavy seam- 
ing about the suit. A pair of patent 
leather Oxford shoes, made without 
heels, and as easy as slippers, thus 
serving the double ee A flan- 
nel shirt, a lmen shirt (to sleep m, 
yet, when clean, adding another to 
the day stock), three collars, a tie, 
two pair of mermo socks, two 

hiefs, sponge, soap, tooth- 
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wder and brush, small comb and 
Pair-brush. (Sheet gutta- . 
tied by tape, is better than oiled silk 
to roll sponge and soap in; but it 1s 
apt to split, unless very carefully 
handled; however, as it weighs no- 
thing, a spare piece should be taken.) 
Those who use a fazor can wrap it 
in a bit of wash-leather, putting it, 
with three yards of string, nail- 
scissors, sticking plaster, parchment 
labels, taper, a few wax matches, 
needles, thread, buttons, and a dose 
or two of medicine, into an aan 
grass cigar-case, or some other lig 

receptacle. Nought else 1s needful. 
Attention should be paid to the 
packing of a knapsack, so that the 
side next the backi1s flat. A hght 
waterproof cape may be added: this 
insures the knapsack being kept dry 
—of more importance the 
wearer, as 1t contams his change. 
Wearing a waterproof coat and car- 
rying a pack is sadly uncomfortable 
work. lit should not be strapped 
outside to wabble or get chafed, but 
be neatly folded to the proper size, 
and carried between the flaps of the 
knapsack. The total weight of the 
foregoing knapsack and its contents 
is 82 lbs , a burden which no young 
man of average health and strength 
can object to carry even for thirty 
miles a day. Some 19 ounces may 
be best saved by omitting the wa- 
terproof, because if a day be wet any 
sensible man stays in-doors. If he 
chance to be caught in the rain, he 
good-humouredly puts up with the 
trifing misfortune which he can’t 
help, and must expect; no great 
harm, 1f any,1s taken while he keeps 
on walking. He carnes a complete 
change of dress; so that, on arnving 
at the journey’s end, he, neat as a 
new pin, can dine comfortably, with 
probably over agaist him a tourist, 
in dry leg and foot-gear it 1s true, 
buta travel-stained coat, wet through 
with perspiration from having been 
worn under a macintosh im the 
storm. Flannel trousers (coloured) 
and shirt are indispensable for walk- 
ing in. A travelling waistcoat is of 
no use, since, practically, when on 
the tramp, off go braces (see ante), 
tie, collar, and waistcoat; so there 
would be only that additional weight 
to carry. In one of his books on 
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Swiss travel, Mr. Alfred Wills says: 
“Let your boots be the best that 
money can buy, as there must be no 
chance of their coming to grief’— 
good advice. We take leave to add, 
1f you have not already got Professor 
Meyer’s sixpenny pamphlet, ‘ Why 
the Shoe Pinches,’ buy 1t forthwith, 
and insist on Crispin making your 
boots faithfully according to the 
principles therein laid down. For 
extras, Leuthold’s map, and those 
pages only of Murray’s or the ‘ Prac- 
tical Swiss Guide’ referrmg to the 
tour, sewn in a parchment cover, 
are NECESSAaTIeS 5 2& et telescope 
and com may conveniences. 
As for the drinking flask and cup, 
thermometer, side-pouch, straps, roll- 
leather dressing-cases, housewives, 
stationery, patent inkstands, bottles 
of bear’s grease, glycerine, and oit- 
ment, spare shoes as well as slip- 
pers, different sorts of socks, and 
other articles habitually recom-~ 
mended by guide - book authors, 
they are of far greater weight than 
worth. Pedestmans along ordmary 
routes such as ours may perhaps want 
a fow of them once a day, but they weil 
most assuredly wish all at the very 
deuce a dozen times. Nor can any 
umbrella serve them in walking 
like the indispensable alpenstock. 
Throughout the fine weather, which 
all hope to, and many do, continually 
enjoy, this old woman’s companion 
must necessanly, therefore, be ‘stuck 
through the knapsack after the Swiss 
pe pte *_, pleasing thought, worthy 
of note. 


"(4.) Basle to Rigi— With a handful 
of hot breads of fantasy as stop-gaps, 
by first train to Lucerne, and left 
the outskirts of that town ere noon, 
with ungirded loms, to walk up the 
Rigi by way of Goldau—about 24 
pera igs gen ay Praag a be- 
ginning of work, if not in training. 
The new hotel at the Kulm 1s very 
grand, but not so jolly as the original 
house (now dwaried, and open only 
durmeg the thick of the autumn 
rush), associated with recollections 
of a first visit, of Titus Ledbury, 
Jack Johnson, and Mr. i 

b an 


* The numeral in theses d tes th: 
day of the tour. aad 


sociable, and, indeed, were so closely 
packed, that they could not be very 
distant. This new hotel is so high 
that it all but shuts out the Unter- 
walden peaks from shivering early 
risers on the Kulm, and allows lazy- 
bones to see the effects of the sun- 
rise on the Bernese Oberland moun- 
taans without leaving their bed- 
rooms. Do you contemplate an 
ascent of the Rigi? A word, then, 
in friendly confidence. Make one, 
assuredly; go leisurely up which- 
ever path you prefer. Even if you 
have been so lucky as to oe a fine 
sunset and sunnise, do not, ike most 
folks, hurry away, but revel m the 
view for a few hours longer, and get 
it well impressed on your memory. 
Take Murray’s advice, ‘Be sure to 
descend to Weggis;’ and then ours, 
‘ Never say whither you have been’ 
—never, at least, m the presence of a 
certain school of tourists. It is true 
you will have gazed on a very beau- 
tiful, and one of the most varied and 
intelligible panoramas in Switzer- 
land; yet mark, the Rig is easily 
accessible: the mullion and ‘ those 
sort (!) of people do it” <A oat 
number of persons have lately 

guilty of the habit of eating bread ; 
hence, no doubt, the reason why 
your loaf from the respectable old~ 
established baker’s has suddenly be- 
come less excellent and enjoyable. 
Mind, if you will be so indiscreet as 
to publish your deed you must take 
the consequences. A man who has 
been at Zermatt will, in bis heart, 
rank you as a snob for your pains. 
A man who, but for a storm, would 
have got almost as far as the Grands 
Mulets, will, by his manner, plainly 
say you are one, and, very pope 
too, will feel quite virtuous about 
the matter. A man who has been 
within an ace of eee pass can 
hardly dine at the same table with you 
and maintain the bare respect due 
to himself. For a Swiss tourist 2 la 
mode 18 justified only by ns works. 
Stay, though ; should you ever blurt 
out a sufficient description of the 
view to betray your cockney act, 
there 18, perhaps, just the chance 
that — may be saved if, with 
presence of mind, you say you went 
up Pilate. Pilate is 1,500 feet 
higher, and not nearly so well 
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known—two strong points in your 
favour — albeit, like many 
small don, he 1s very fond of being 
, 80 that much of the view is 
likely to be interrupted, nor is it so 
conrplete as the Rigi one. Go, then, 
up the Rigi; spend a day in this 
very easy, beautiful, and senstble 
jaunt, but be wise m your genera- 
tion; keep the exploit a dead secret 
from all who have set foot in the 
twenty-two cantons, and then no 
chance of harm can arise. If, not 
unnaturally, you want to astonish, 
be content with the effect produced 
on your maiden aunt when you 
relate how you have not only as- 
cended sa mountam nearly twice the 
height of Snowdon, but also have 
actually slept on the top. She will 
reahly appreciate the peril of the 
daring act, having visited North 
Wales im the old posting days (chang- 
ing at Cernioge-Mawr, and other now 
well-known places), cerca 735. Would 
you ‘¢rave a brief space, sir, in your 
widely-extended journal’ to perpe- 
tuate the  Saadelear in pnnt? Then 
‘feay you have already trespassed to 
too great a length upon the valuable 
columns’ of a county paper rather 
than of the ‘Times.’ Must you have 
an audience for your yarns? Spm 
them to your sweetheart, that is, if 
you are rash enough to have a flame, 
and snfficiently unthmking to fancy 
you can avoid the usual penalty of 
playing with fire. 

(5.) The Lake of Lucerne should 
be seen se ee to ag This ion 
convenien me by takng 
1z o'clock boat from Weggis to 
Fhieclen, and returning at 1.15, arriv- 
ing at Lucerne before 4. As this 
boat carmes the Sti. Gothard mail- 
cazt both ways, it waits for nobody 
and keeps time toa minute. Much 
should be sacrificed to gain a day on 
this grandest of lakes. 

Of Lucerne tims the Schweizer Hof 
is, no doutst, the best, Hor is it a dear 

dering 
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show-places; yet the sight by which 
one remembers Lucerne is a fine 
sunset, or a moonbgeht view of the 
lake and Pilate ga the 

6.) Jwcerne to Meyrengen, over 
ins cant ; the readiest way of 
entering the Bernese Oberland, and, 
considermng the objects of 
this tour, the best. By steamer to 
Gstad, and tramped the remaining 
29 mules. JLungern makes the best 
haltang-place. Thence the 44 hours’ 
walk along the excellent new road 
over the Brinig 1s very enjoyable. 
Nowhere is the Swiss chalet seen to 
such perfechion as at Meyringen, 
which 1s the most characteristic of 
Oberland villages. The Sauvage there 
is a capital mn. N.B. ‘Please to 
remember the “ Lotte.’’’ 

(7) Meyrengen to Lauterbrunnen. 
—Persons going from Meyringen to 
Grindelwald or Lauterbrunnen will 
do well to take the advice of the ‘ Prac- 
tacal Swiss Guide’ ‘ Having viarted 
the Reichenbach Fall and Rosenlaiti 
Glacier, do not cross the Scheideck, 
but return to Meyrmgen, steam down 
the Lake of Bnentz to Interlaken, 
and so waik to either place.’ Ali 
this can be done in one day (espe- 
cially with a lft from Meyrimgen to 
Brientz), for a pedestrian ought by 
this time to be getting into fine trim. 
Se ae lines from the ‘ Lotos- 


‘And hke a downward smoke, the slender 
. stream 

Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did 
seem,” 


describe the fall of the 
Steubbach better than the always- 
quoted ones of Byron’s. In profile 
it is not unhke a serpent firework, 
as the water drops in waving tongues. 
The alpenstocks sold at Lauterbrun- 
nen are very stout and 

(8.) Lauterbrunnen (Mirren) to 
intertaken.—On wo account should 
the extremely beautiful excursion to 
Mérren be omitied. The path can- 
not be mistaken. If Grindelwald be 
not visited, at least the valley of the 
Black Lutschine may be traversed 
for «% mile or more, so as to gain a 
view of the Wetterhorn. Ynteriaken 
is the best head-quarters in the 
Oberland, and the Alpes one of the 
most comfortable hotels in the com~ 
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ing affars always do go on while 
one 1s away from home!). 
presentable, gallarrthy disposed, 
not over- e can be 
civil to mothers, with an eye to In- 
troductions to daughters for the 
night’s dance; resolvers of mysteries 
may try to decipher the real names 
of persons in the inscrutable Stran- 
gers’ List, and philosophers can srt 
comfortably under the verandah, en- 
joy the evenimeg, and ‘be jolly and 
not talk.’ 


(9, 10) Interlaken to Leukerbad, 
over the i:atwo-days journey. 
Sleep at Frutigen—both the Adler 
(Post) and Helvetia, drty but not 
dear, are under one landlord—and 
breakfast next morning at Kander- 
steg. Dehcaous milk and fair beer 
are kept in snow at the Schwaren- 
bach cabin: ‘ think of that’ as you 
toil up the earher part of the ascent 
of the Gemmi, ‘ hissmg hot—think of 
that, Master Brook.’ ‘ Wonders,’ 
possibly, are, but satisfaction cer-~ 
tainly 1s not, ‘ mcreased by approach~ 
ing this pass the reverse way.” It is 
pleasanter to be able to cry out, 
*“There’s Leukerbad at our feet! 
Steady, old feow ; put the drag on 
down this awful shoot,’ than, looking 
at the perpendicular wall of granite, 
ao feet thy . rei et Fe bg 
rm apparently, how on are 
we to scale them ?’ 

(11.) Leukerbad to Brieg. — Leu- 
kerbad is a queer little place. The 
houses have been shot down in a 
ow dlppit hele eb and the streets (or 


peace ro Mp Valle f 
2 “LOS o 
for there would be 
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credit in being jolly with such a de- 
pressing sight before hiseyes. Turt- 
i (Post) is PP apron’ to Sisns- 
; moreover, gence changes 
Of poe : “rine di 
of getting places ihgence 
passes between 5 and 6 o’clock, and 
‘sleeps’ at Brieg. We went by it, 
and luckily, as the Rhone had risen 
—owlng to the thawing of the snow 
during recent great heats—and for 
about 24 mules the road was a couple 
of feet deep m water. 

(12.) Brieg to Baveno, over the 
Simplon. — In the ‘ Practical Swiss 
Guide’ the distances, and the tumes of 
walking, between Bneg and Domo 
appear to be wrong. Here are our 


Started from Brieg . 4.7 A.M. 
Reached summit... 28 5, 
»  Isella . . 1.32 P.M. 
Caught by diligence 
at last gallery short 
of Crevola. . . 3.50 


Breakfast at Berisal, lunch at Isella 
(not Srmplon), and occamonal rests 
occupied 2h. 34m; therefore the 
394 mules were walked m 9h. 9 m., 
equal to 44milesan hour. Had it not 
been musty and cool during the up- 
hill work we could not have attained. 
this good average pace. The dili- 
gence did not start until 5 a.m. ; thus 
14 will be seen the Smumplon cannot 
be ‘ walked as fast asdrrven.’” How- 
ever, between the last gallery and 
Crevola is a long hill, wp which pe- 
destrians would gain ro minutes on 
the diligence (Gif overtaken by it as 
we were), and 1¢ stops nearly an hour 
at Domo; in this way they might 
easily caich it there, if wishing to 
reach Baveno that night, and still 
have had the pleasure of the glorious 
44-mile walk across the Alps. 

(13 to 16.) The ltalkian Lakes and 
Milan.—Murray’s route 115 must 
be very good; however, _tourists 


Como. SBellaggio 


midst of the fmest scenery. F'rétn 
Milan to Como, Bellagwio, amd tucks, ds 
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along, but most charming, day’s ex- 
cursion. Even if 1t 1s ‘ flat peryary to 
call’ the highly-puffed Italian villas 
disappomting, as buildings, yet are 
we bold todo so. Those on this lake 
have the lovely situation to set them 
off; but few Italian villas can bear 
comparison with the tasteful and 
substantial ones now springing up 
on the banks of the Thames and in 
other London neighbourhoods They 
are all washed white or buff, and 
very frequently elaborate architec- 
tural features — cornices, columns, 
pediments, &c —or, worse, an arch 
with a view seen through it, are 
pamted i aed Sti on their plain 
walls. The British ‘ Gothic cottage’ 
of fifty years back 1s not, in 1ts way, 
a more heartrending object than 
are the constant evidences of the 
love of sham mural! decorations abid- 
ing in Italians’ breasts And the per- 
spective sometimes! By Bacchus! 1t 
1s excruciating, even to eyes that have 
survived the sight of the famed card 
of the Hétel d’Angleterre, Athens. 
At Bellaggio all sorts of kmnick- 
knacks are made m olive-wood — 
portable souvenirs. Very tolerable 
hght sculling-boats can be hired. 

Baveno yields a fair notion of the 
scenery of go Maggiore. Both 
the Bellevue and Poste (good) are 
now called Bellevue, under one land- 
jord. The fuss made about the Isola 
Bella seems to amount to this: the 
sight of its tropical vegetation 1s 
very agreeable in the spring before 
Nature has elsewhere shown many 
Signs of arraying herself. From 
Baveno our route lay to Orta, vd 
Mount Motterone. A guide must 
be taken, or from the number of 
ill-defined paths the mght one will 
surely be lost: a franc or so will 
hire a boy. We were over against 
Armeno during a smart thunder- 
storm: suddenly the church bells 
pecnmaaio= 5 doubt ane tacnent 
cam e—no doubt the ent 
from the ‘ Golden Legend,’ 

‘ Fulgura frango ! 
Dissipo ventus !’ 

The Lake of Orta 1s a@ Little gem: 
see sketches in ‘ Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson,’ by R. Doyle, and ‘ Illus- 
trated London News,’ May 22,1858. 
The San Giulio is ‘very good and 
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rate.’ An omnibus leaves at 5 a.m. 
for Arona. If, as likely, there is 
tame to spare at Novara junction, 
the cathedral close by, ‘a very early 
and noble Lombard building,’ now 
bemg restored, repays a viat. Im- 
mediately opposite the Magenta 
station 1s a long trench—the com- 
mon grave of the slam in the battle 
of June, 1859: the only monument 
18 @ simple cross of wood. Af 
Milan, we went to the San Marino, 
on the whole a good bachelor’s 
house; the bedrooms are dirty, but 
the lhving 1s capital: more than 
that, it 18 within a minute’s walk 
of the glorious cathedral, the centre 
of attracton—with a sham fretted 
roof! Milan 1s a fine city: one 
ought to spend two days there, 
already knowmg something of its 
most interesting history. 

(17.) Jvreato Aosta.—It is absurd 
to walk this distance: the dilgence 
leaves the Huropa at 8 aM. arriving 
at 6.30. The drivers on this jour- 
ney ask for a gratuity, and are 
satasfied with a sou! At the Aosta 
café the usual price of a cup of 
coffee and a small water ice 1s 16 
centimes. Fruit, too, 1s very cheap. 
To the Mont Blanc, at the extreme 
end of the town, a good house, yet, 
it would seem, out of favour with 
the guide-books. People smarting 
under discomforts or high charges 
are apt to say so roundly m the 
visitors’ book at hand; praises, 
however, and not plaints, are the 
order in the one here. Economists 
need not begin to indulge im a hope 
that, at Cormayeur, they may meet 
with a return guide to Chamoun; 
the tariff regulations prevent such 
an arrangement. It is not safe for 
strangers, or in enced moun- 
taineers, to venture past the Col du 
Bonhomme without a guide. 

(18, 19.) Aosta to Martigny, over 
the Great St. Bernard. Historical 
associations, the absence of a neces- 
sity for a guide, and the novelty of 
a night at the convent, alone form 
the attractions of this route. Be- 
tween St. Oyen and St. Remy, Leut- 
hold’s map 18 mcorrect, and may 
prompt a misleading short cut, but 
Murray’s 1s correct,—what a pity 
this has no scale of muiles!—the 
high road must not be quitted; it 
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bends to the right without pasamg 
through Bosses. Itis to be hoped 
that tourists aren’t too merciful 
to themselves when they come to 
that case of conscience—contribut- 
ing to the convent tronc; but that 
as they snuggle, even in summer, 
under a heap of blankets mm stagely 
beds, they bestow a thought on 
poor, winter travellers, and resolve 
to practise the regulation theory of 
giving at least as much as the best 
hotel charges. 
(20 to 23) Martigny to Chamount 
and back.— way up the Forclaz 
is a shortcut; it should be avoided : 
the cabin on the summit is one of 
the worst of 1ts kind the franc per 
port is no longer demanded 
here—of pedestrians at all events; 
if 1t were they would simply walk 
on. At Chamouni it is mmpossible 
to gain a due idea of the height of 
Mont Blanc until the Brevent has 
been ascended. <A. guide is needless 
on this excursion: there are a great 
and small ‘ chimney,’ the latter, the 
left-hand one, a mere crack in the 
rock, and too tight a fit. To the 
Jardin a guide is absolutely neces- 
sary; his fee now is 12 frs. The 
first tume of making such an excur- 
sion as this on the glaciers, it 1s, to 
say the least, satisfactory to be fied 
together, properly, round the waist ; 
ers then can feel ter con- 
fidence among the crevasses. The 
rawer the mountameers, the more 
reluctant are the guides to be tied 
to them. The Montanvert auberge 
faurmishes a rope as well as provi- 
sions. Fresh nails to boots and a 
new spike to baton are helps. The 
Mont Bianc has the credit of bemg 
the cheapest house in Chamoun; it 
18 plam and comfortable. Two visits 
to the Grande Maison at Martigny 
Riroved it a cheap and excelient mn : 
Morand is not too great a man to 
cheenly receive his guests in old- 
fashioned style as a host should. 
_ (24.) The Lake of Geneva.—Leav- 
ing i by first tram, half a 
day can be spent at any spot on the 
lake, and gay Geneva be reached by 
7 P.M. The steamer leaves Bouveret, 
and hugs the si ay ige shore the 
whole distance ; t, Vevey passed, 


(25 to a8.) Geneva, Zyons, Paris, 
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and home.—At Lyons, the Nord is 
very conveniently situated opposite 
the theatre in the Rue Lafont; but 
it is not cheap, and an eye should 
be kept on the bill. Itisa gaunt, 
cheerless house, painted of a smoky 
gray colour—of course, as all Hétels 
du Nord are; it is not possble to 
quote an exception to this mysterious 
law. At Paris, the Hautes Alpes, 
Rue Richeheu, suggested a most 
appropriate sleeping place after a 
Swiss tour, and was so. 


In this little tour, country and 
town scenes were agreeably alter- 
nated, First came the Swiss lakes 
and mountains, then Milan and the 
softer beauty of the Italian lakes, 
afterwards the Mont Blanc district, 
lastly, Geneva, Lyons, and Paris. 
Such a diversity is very politic; ,it 
gives a constant zest to each phase. 
After continuing for a week amid 
attractions of a similar kind, one 
gets so abominably daimty and in- 
different that beautiful views and 
places are hardly thought anythmg 
of. Were, now, the pretty lake of 
Thun, its blue-green waters washing 
the bases of mountaims five or six 
thousand feet high, and of pictu- 
resque outlme—the Noesen, Stock- 
horn, Blume, and Rothhorn— were 
1t in Belgium we should rave about 
it; were 1t mn Yorkshire what a won- 
derful card it would be for the why- 
don’t - you - see - your -own- country- 
first party to play! As it is, being 
already familiar with Lucerne and 
the sno peaks of the Oberland, 
we walk by its shores and openly 
snub it, longing to set eyes on Como, 
the luxuriance of Italian vegetation, 
or Milan Cathedral. But only let 
us spend a week in the Lombard 
plains, and p about the hot 
streets of Milan, ‘domg’ nothing 
but churches and public buildings, 
and at last going mto the cathedral 
only to get cool, then don’t we 
begin to get tired of cities and to 
long as country freedom, and to 
be on the tramp again, enjoyin 
mountam breezes and the fresh 
beauty of even such formerly de- 
spised lakes as that of Thun! Ae- 
cordingly, therefore, ‘ the Téte Noire 
day,’ or ‘the Jardin day,’ are looked 
forward to with increased pleasure. 
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(and Boat.)-~--Martagnuy to Geneva : 
vis Lyana, to London . . . . &6.55 
Boat,—Lakes of Lueerme and Brientz . . - - 5.50 
Diligence.—Turtmann to Brieg. . . »- «© » 3, 
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Ivrea to Aosta. . a a 8. 
Laving . es e e @ a @ se es e a 2 ts a FO 
Sundries. s e s e s s s e s e e es 
Total . . .- .» Frs. 400. 


On the road.—If men travelling 
together share common possessions 
(map, guide-book, &c.), let them 
agree ere starting for what each is 
responsible, and that if anything 
worth fetching be left behind, the 
caretaker alone returns for it. This 
plan saves many a ruffling of tem- 
per. As a rule, avoid short cuts; 
they are often treacherous, and gene- 
rally yield bad going. Be early afoot, 
drink at the first sprig, and get 6 
or 8 miles done before breakfast. 
Pleasant pools wherein to enjoy a 
daily bathe—or, 1f needs be, to turn 
laundry-man—should be looked out 
for. Observe Murray’s ‘ Precautions 
for Health.’ Travelling often spoils 
clothes, yet too old ones should not 
be worn, else they will ever come 
to grief when least convenient. 
Brandy and tailow form a good 
remedy for chafed feet—a mishap of 
yare occurrence with properly fitting 
boots and (not unwontedly thick) 
ica plan of a aty is indis- 

At hotels.— Never make complaints 
of charges, &c., to a waiter—he has 
neither the power nor the interest to 
alter affairs; a temperate word with 
the landlord alone can, and pro- 
babiy will, set them straight. At 
the _hotels signify the style of 
bedroom wanted ; at second-rate or 
doubtful ones, it is often wise to 
make a 


es novices in continental 


travel—believe greatly in tables 
@hote, thmkmg them ‘quite the 
thing,’ ‘ foreign,’ and so on, and will 
ruthlessly cut up a day’s work that 
they may be among the really ‘ first- 
class’ company at those overrated 
feasts whereat cheerfulness 1s un- 
known. Better the dinner of herbs, 
with the friend of one’s bosom or 

able chance companions, where 
pleasant common converse 1s, 
many courses eaten amid a medley 
of strangers, vul or uninterest- 
ing, pushing or zingly reserved, 
silent or, worse, half-whispering. 
The charge for bougies is the one 
which pedestrians feel most melined. 
to resist. 

‘Sirs,’ will a landlord cry, ‘I 
imow that though you honest 
scholars have a candie hghted out- 
side your chamber doors, peradven- 
ture you blow it out the moment 
you are within, and are in bed and 
asleep long ere the yet unfilled wick 
hath ceased smouldering; never- 
theless, an inn hath divers charges 
which must be borne, and these are 
set under the one word bougies.’ 

‘Roundly put, good host; still, 
we pray you, rather stick these same 
charges more lustiy into the great 
esr rous of this world, and 
notably into Paterfamulias, already 
thanks to 


helpless, wife and 
daughters: in their presence he 
ever bleedeth well. But we humbie 


brethren of the staff, already carry- 

6 soap, courteously entreat you 
to “carry coals,” if we, being 

palmers, carry candles also.’ 
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SWEETER THAN TRUFH. 
By roe Avurnor or ‘ Fresrvs.’ 


AS I stood by the lakelet of love, to my view, 

’Mid the moon’s fairy glow shone a soul-charming scene; 
The clouds were all silver, the skies were all blue, 

And the shores were all waving with woodlands of green. 
In a boat-shell of pearl sailed a maid and a youth, 
And the song that she sang sounded sweeter than truth ; 
But the youth sat all sent; and soon from my sight, 
They sped through the gathering shadows of nighi. 


i. 


While I watched them departing, the waves secmed to sich, 

And the faintest of halos encircled the moon ; 

And though love-light the gale, ever feigning to die, 

There were signs of a change coming sudden and soon. 
But the skies were still beaming, the stars were stall bright, 
And the lovers still steering their course of delight ; 

When the sound of the song on mine ear died away, 
And the seal of sweet silence concluded the day. 


im. 


‘When the sun to its woes first awakened the worid, 

What a scene! the tall forests lay prostrate and bare, 
‘While the love-freighted bark into fragments was hurled, 

And the youth and the maiden, ales! they were-——where ? 
*Gainst the tempest that raged they had struggled in vain, 
And the lake rolling wroth as the storm-stricken main ; 
Then the voice that was silent had shrieked round the shore, 
And the song that seemed sweeter than truth was no more. 
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HOW SHE WAS DRESSED FOR THE BALL. 


ae stood in her touching loveliness, 
All dressed for the coming ball, 

With her pure white dress and pure white face 
Waiting for us m the hall. 


A diamond star on her bosom lay, 
And starry gems were her eyes, 

Eyes knowing no shade of thought or care, 
Winsomely, sweetly unwise. 


Roses glowed ardent red on her dress, 
Glowed ardent red on her hps 

Roses fainted and drooped on er hair, 
And died on her finger-tips. 


Gold clasped the marble curve of her arms, 
It wound round her throat so fair ; 

It coaxing drooped from her pied ears, 
And ripphng gold was her : 


I spoke to a fnend who gazed with me, 
I uttered my rising fears - 

‘Ob! woe, that Gnef should that flower, -face fude, 
And those star-eyes cloud in tears.’ 


‘ Your words are men’s words,’ the lady said, 
‘You know not that Pam and Pride 

Are stronger than Joy, or Bloom, or Youth, 
Or Reason, or aught beside. 


‘She will look up, when her peace 1s fled, 
As peacefully sweet as now ; 

Sobs in the heart send smiles to the lips, 
Oh! women alone know how. 


‘Pam shines lke joy in the weary eyes, 
More bnilhant than joy perchance ; 

And it dyes the cheek and sharply spurs 
The tired feet in the dance.’ 


Then I cned, ‘My darling must she bear 
The wearisome weight of care? 

If my arms are round her heart for aye, 
Will sorrow stiZ enter there ?’ 


She must bear her heartbreak all alone, 
But, oh! for thy darlmg’s sake, 
Check the harsh thought—the word which, though lhght, 
Yet may a breaking heart break. 


‘ Pity the sorrow that seemeth joy, 
And smiles that from pain are wrung ; 
Pity all maskers, but, above all, 
ity, oh! pity the ‘young! 
‘They must tread erect a thorny road, 
In all the summer-tide heat, 
But silken robes will trail to the ground 
And hide the poor bleeding feet. 
‘ God’s tired children are everywhere, 
Be Wind to the me ae th balm 
gay, ance uy 
On some wayworn. soot aball fall 
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“ Roses glowed ardent red on her dress, ‘¢ Gold clasped the marble curve of her arms, 
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Roses and drooped on her hair It coaxing drooped from pearly Card 
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OUR PIO-NIC PARTY. 


t he was on a lovely June afternoon 
that I first heard that a pic-nic 
loomed inevitably before me. I 
was slowly sauntering, cigar in 
mouth, round from the yard to the 
‘house, feeling considerably exhausted 
after a long drive, and enjoying that 
rarest of events in Ireland, a day 
without ram, when my reverie was 
interrupted by finding myself bois- 
terously waylaid by my third daugh- 
ter (aged nme), who informed me, 
quite out of breath, ‘that we were 
all to go to such a grand pic-nic at 
Ravenshurst on the 25th.’ This one 
Yeading fact at least I gathered with 
considerable trouble from a long 
rhapsody, joy havmg made the 
young lady curiously incoherent. 

What a termble fate it 1s to be a 
 oripleeeengrh Few are the roses, 

ut many the thorns that adorn 
that unenviable situation. Reflec- 
tions similar to the above, perhaps 
trite, yet nevertheless but too true, 
passed through my mind when, on 
reaching the house, I found that 
our neighbour Mrs. Groves (who 
had long been threatening some 
out-of-door festive gathermmg on a 
large scale) had called on my wife 
in the afternoon, and developed her 
plans on the subject. Ravenshurst, 
a large show place, its owner an 
pecan was pesgirigee as the saan 
ol operations, as it possessed grea 
natural beauties, which many people, 
not having before seen, might wish 
to explore. 

Of course I need hardly say all 
my olive-branches were in ecstacies 
at the prospect of the pic-nic, which 
Z, on my part, looked forward to 
with unmingied feelings of diamay; 


which (with' every well-regulated 
mind) I hke to have my comforts 
about me when feeding. To eat off 
the ground after the manner of 
beasts, when it is possible to assert 
the proud privilege of c1vilized man 
and use a table, seems to me a 
strange, unaccountable, and most 
reprehensible caprice—only worthy 
of savages before the days of made 
dishes and knives and forks. But 
who can account for, much less 
control, the vagaries that we meet 
around us? Truly they must ever 
remain an unsoluble enigma; but 
while they exist—lhke all enigmas— 
they bore one immensely. 

This, however, is a di ion : 
we must return to ‘our muttons,’ 
the pic-nic. It was to be on a very 
large scale. All the county mag- 
nates within a circle of fifteen miles 
were expected to be present at it, 
and everyone was to invite a friend, 
or friends, and bnng contributions 
of plate, delf, wine, and eatables. 
Of course 1+ was to be wound up by 
a dance, either ‘Au Clair de la 
Lune,’ or in the deserted house at 
Ravenshurst, as best liked, that 
being the legitimate ending of all 
pic-nics. Such was the programme, 
and we had ten clear days before us 
in which to contemplate if from 
every point of view, and to collect 
friends to join us for it from every 
point of the compass, Mrs. Groves 
openly announcing that the more 
numerous our party the more wel- 
come we would be. 

The state of our house for those 
ten days was indeed terrible to can- 
template. 


The Demon of 
tmopposed —one great pam 
prhomiraies confusion étretehel 
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itself from kitchen to garret. Exmis- 
saries from Mrs. Groves haunted 
the passages; all outdoor work was 
at a standstill, every labourer in my 
employment bemg Indnap and 
surreptitiously despatched with notes 
in every possible direction. I look 
into one room, only to find it occu- 
pied by my eldest son and daughter 
whirhng about hke dancing der- 
‘vishes, and who become very savage 
at being surprised at their private 
rehearsal of a new mazurka. I look 
into another, and find a dressmaker 
closeted with my younger daughters 
and the governess, and the tables 
strewed with materials for some 
most elaborate toilette that iw to 
dazzle us all when complete. In a 
third room I interrupt a council 
being held by my wife, the house- 
keeper, and the cook, to arrange an 
elaborate menu. Desperate, I rush 
to my own ular sanctum, only, 
worst of all, there to stumble over 
my schoolboy sons, who, with the 
rare audacity of their age, had actu- 
ally taken up the carpet and puled 
the furniture to one side better to 
enjoy a game of marbles! Of course 
Idrive them out, but the shock to my 
feelings 1s not so easily disposed of. 

As the day draws near, 1t 1s re- 
peatedly hinted by my wife in the 
abstract that late dinners are ‘ dread- 
fully inconvenient, they take up so 
much of the servants’ time.’ Fmd- 
ing me, however, singularly obtuse 
in applymg any such vague gene- 
ralities to this special case, she finally 
came to particulars by cnunciating 
one day the sentiment of ‘ How nice 
it would be for us all to dine early 
with the children.’ 

‘ Far from nice, my dear, as far as 
ZI am concerned,’ I hastened to 
observe; ‘fer such a measure would 
—first, establish a most dangerous 
precedent; and, secondly, cause en- 
tire derangement both of my di- 


gestive or, and temper—thea 
latter severely tried by this 
period of anarchy.’ 


‘ Surely, just for a few days, that 
sort of thmg does not signify,’ sug- 


unbearable. If it were to be for 
rb ee ree oo ous 

ought!—one might perhaps in 
the end get used to it; or ious 
Death, as is more probable, would 
sooner or later relieve me from my 
sufferings.’ 

I therefore stood firm in sup- 
port of a great pmneiple; and I 
am happy to be able to observe 
that late dinners continued in force 
till the eventful day of the pic-nic, 
a great triumph, which I have much 
aarti in recordmg. The 25th 

une dawned upon us in unusual 
splendour. The previous fine days 
had to some degree dissipated my 
fears of getting lumbago from asit- 
fing on damp s—by no means 
an unusual sequel to out-of-door 
fétes in our lachrymose climate; 
but still, even when the weather 1s 
all that can be wished, I confess, for 
my part, that the equanimity neces- 
sary to insure digestion is quite 
overthrown by the vision of a great 
coleopte: on in. his ‘ best suit of black” 
on the tablecloth. I cannot con- 
sider curacoa jelly improved by the 
unauthorized addenda of uncooked 
flies, nor would I give a farthing 
for the most exquisite pdté de fore 
gras that had served as a lounge for 
spiders But the rage for out-of- 
door entertamments proves that I 
am before my age, and that my 
sentiments are not reciprocated by 
mankind at large. 

From daydawn on the 2sth all 
doubts as to the weather were dis- 
sipated by the ‘ Jubilate’ sung by a 
chorus of children on the stairs just 
outside bedroom door Clap- 
pings of doors, charges down the 
stairs after the manner of cavalry, 
and shouts of joy in every different 
major key occupied the tame, I 
hope, to them pleasantly, till break- 
fast, certanly not so to me, sleep 
being out of the question. Feelmg 
much as I should imagme a lioness 
must when rifled of her young, at 
having the sweetest hours of repose 
forcibly snatched from me, I went 
down to breakfast, still m wonder- 
fully good humour considering the 
circumstances, but very nearly lost 
td a gre ee when tt ga yj et 

p to pack up provigjons, and no 
mind breakfast’ ~ 
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-That suggestion, I need hardly 
say, I did not act on, in spite of the 
eo of one “es my daugh- 
ers, & minx, who, presuming 
on the fact that she is supposed to 
be my favourite, made her own 
reflecaons on my conduct, and 
dropped something to the effect (an 
the inconvenient way that cluidren 
do) that ‘Papa had told her yester- 
day that we were always to have 
* Duty first and pleasure after- 
wards”’ My duty here was plam 
enough, namely, to give Miss Pert 
a quictus, which, having most effec- 
tually done, I sat down to table a 
little ruffled; but a thoroughly suc- 
cessful vol-au-vent restored my equa- 
nimity, and I felt again as 1t is my 
nature to be—full of amuability to 
mankind in general, and to my own 
family in particular. 

Ravenshurst being fully ten miles 
distant, 1t was arranged we were 
to start at 11 am, and when that 
hour arrived we mustered pretty 
numerously, as eight of my children 
were to accompany us, and our 
party also included two _ collego 
friends of my eldest son’s, my old 
friend Archdeacon Leigh, and his 
daughtcr Howto pack im and on 
the vehicles that were to convey us 
to Ravenshurst was now the di:ffi- 
culty, they not being made of elastic 
materials nor we of compressible. 
‘To make two carriages, one intended 
by the builder to hold four ms, 
the other eight, suddenly stretch to 
accommodate fifteen ind1rviduals, was 
a problem which ‘taxed our mge- 
nuity considerably; but we solved 
it. The solution became an accom- 
plished fact, though necessanly a 
work of time; and I need hardly 
say that we covered ourselves with 
glory thereby. 

I had sent in time to secure post- 
horses for the large carnage from a 
neighbouring town, but on seemg 
the feeble way in which the an- 
Sh poe Sa ase eset 

pos only kept apparently 
together by the harness, which 
braced them up in some miraculous 
way), dragged the barouche to the 
door, I could not avoid a gloomy 
misgiving that the horses would 
drop to pieces from pure inanition 
before reaching Ravenshurst, leaving 


the postboy to mourn over their 
fragments. No such fears, how- 
ever, seemed to cross Azs breast, for 
he sat hie Rosimante with as jaunty 
an air as if it were a three hundred 
guimea hunter, and seemed amazed 
when I asked if he thought ‘ those 
wretched anmals would ever drag 
us to Ravenshurst ?’ 

‘To Ravenshurst, is it, yer ho- 
nour? ’Deed will they. Bedad it’s 
they that can go whin they’re warm! 
Maybe 1t’s in Dublin yer honour ’ll 
find yourself afore they stop.’ 

This was hardly consolatory, for - 
it suggested the idea that they 
would bolt with us nolens volens in 
exactly the opposite direction to 
which we wanted to go. It would 
be an unfortunate climax if, hke the 
notorious horse in the story-book, 
‘they could only go on the Dublin 
road, but then went hke blazes.’ 
We could only console ourselves by 
the hope that their will nught sur-~ 
pass their powers, which seemed at 
least probable. 

The phaeton now took the lead, 
as 1f was supposed that ‘a carriage 
in front’ would act benchaally on 
our horses, and 1n time a start was 
accomplished, after the followmg 
fashion Furst of all, each wheel was 
seized. by some half-dozen men, who 
were each to pull in concert, and 
thus set the machine m motion— 
that apparently bemg quite beyond 
the horses’ power, which struck me 
as ominous of evil. However, once 
shoved off, all was to go on pros- 
perously. Unfortunately for the 
success of the expermment, the men 
did not pull in concert, so every- 
thing went wrong. It was a long 
tame before we apparently realized. 
the horses’ idea of what a start 
should be; but finally, after many 
failures, a sudden scramble, a floun-- 
dermg, and shouts of triumph from 
the bystanders proclaimed the fact. 
that we —— off. ote via taal 
tions of ‘ Keep ’em going, Pa: 

-’em gomg!’ were responded to by 
our Jehu by, ‘ Sorrow a stop in ’em 
once they’re off, barrm’ the harness 
breaks!’ a contingency quite on the 


cards, or, rather, certain to ha i; 
the peppered arrangement, of ™ 
twine, and rope being more 
curious thanstable. 


aa 
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I need hardly attempt to describe 
the scenery between our place and 
Ravenshurst, as it is dreary in the 
extreme. The wretched husbandry 
stamps the small fields with a cha- 
racter quite their own; and the pro- 
digies Ingenwmty (who reigns with 
undisputed sway) has accomplished 
in the mdges and furrows must be 
seen to be appreciated. Their sin- 
gularly complex arrangements are 
puggestive of nothing but rams’ 
horns, each wildly pursuing its own 
say Pia course, in most curiously 
independent fashion. Pasture fields, 
so called, though minus the grass, 
were numerous, through which a 
few poverty-stricken cows were to 
be seen disconsolately wandering, 
with an air of placid resignation 
quite touching to see. But the 
costume of the ts was what 
particularly tackled the fancy of our 
English friends. It has been justly 
observed that the Irishman alone, of 
all nations, works out in the fields 
in @ bali-dress and court costume ; 
and of the truth of the saymg we 
had ample proof during our drive 
Grandeur in decay 1s the character- 
istic of the labourer’s toilet. <A 
biack or blue tail-coat, of superfine 
cloth—apparently a family relic, as 
it has never any pretension to fit 
the wearer Qndeed, the tails some- 
tumes reach the ankles)—but alas! 
out at elbows, clothes the upper 
half of the figure Black cloth 
“ pants,’ rather dilapidated, 1t 1s truéd, 
buat still with remains of former 
chaste magnificence, or shorts and 
stockings, are de rigueur for the legs. 
But the crowning glory 1s the hat, 
which, sternly uncompromising im 
its adherence to the chimney-pot 
shape, still allows the Irish idiosyn- 
racy to crop out in the probable 
absence of a crown, which, if present, 
1s generally attached to the walls of 
the hat by ropy twine. The cos- 
tume, as a whole, most people 
might imagine to be inconvenient, 


but facts apparently prove the re- , 


verse. The effect 1s undonbtedly 
. tar to ; for the rainsh, 
degagé mixture of negligence and 
fashion, when combined, forms a 
unique whole, quite indescribable by 
pen and mk. 
As we came to within about four 
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miles from Ravenshurst, our pro- 
gress, flickering at all times, became 
feebler and feebler. Entreaty and co- 
ercion seemed equally ineffectual on 
our wretched seodpay befaery sa Me 
sto , apparently for good, u: y 
Seto at the foot of a hill We 
all agreed to get out of the carriage. 
and now ensued a series of strategic 
wiles, on the part of our postilion, 
wonderful to see. His grand object 
seemed to be to endeavour to delude 
the horse he had been riding (which, 
it appeared, was the delinquent) into 
the idea that he was now going 
home. With this view he unhar- 
nessed both horses, and with some 
difficulty turned the carriage on to a 
bye-road, stnking off at mght angles 
to the one we were on, but whic’: 
rejoined 16 some two mules further 
on. This arrangement being all 
completed, the horses were again 
put to,and great results expected 
But alas! alas! even the best-con- 
ceived human devices are liable to 
foal. Whatever hopes our Jehu 
may have cherished as to the suc- 
cess of his stratagem proved muse- 
rably delusive, for, with an ominous 
shake of the head, the unfortunate 
brute refused, pomt blank, to stir. 

‘ Musha, thim!’ said Pat, des- 
perately, driven to the end of his 
resources, apostrophizing the refrac- 
tory animal in tones vibrating be- 
tween anger and admiration, ‘Musha, 
thin, ye thief of the world! But 
ye’re wary! Divil a one could get a 
rise out of ye!’ 

But, however comfortang 1t might 
be to Pat to discover that the horse 
was possessed of a supernatural 
stock of ‘ cuteness,’ 1 entirely failed 
to console us for being stranded on 
the roadside, four miles from our 
destination, which we were not the 
least hkely to reach except on foot. 
To tramp, hot, dusty, and flushed, 
into the presence of all the rank and 
fashion at Ravenshurst was a ter- 
rible climax to contemplate; besides 
which a long walk of four Irish 
miles, in a glowing sun, would in- 
evitably knock up the younger 
children. We were debating what 
was best to be done, when a friendly 
countryman volunteered the infor- 
mation that there was another horse 
within reach. It had been seen 
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going into a forge not far off some 
time before, and perhaps 3t was still 
there. Great excitement at once 
prevailed, and a deputation was 
despatched in search of it, and soon 
returned escorting an enormous 
quadruped with the most extraor- 
dinary combmation of diseases on 
its legs that ever horse was doomed 
to bear. 

The nearer and nearer he shambled 
up, the faimter and fainter grew tho 
bled Sait of his dragging us io 

,avenshurst, until on a close inspec- 
tion my hopes sunk to zero. How- 
ever, he was hitched on as unicorn, 
and our driver, who took a de- 
cidedly cheery view of affairs, pro- 
mised great results. 

*‘ Billy,” however, as they called 
him, proved unequal to the emer- 
gency, and to the Herculcan feat of 
dragging two refractory horses on 
against their will; so that plan had 
to be rehnquished ‘With ever-ready 
resource, however, the postihon 
now proposed to attach the redoubt- 
able Billy to the carnage in the 
place of the horse he had ndden, 
‘the bay mare bein’ willin’ to go 
and welcome, if that thunderin’ 
villain,’ shaking his wlup at the 
saddle horse, ‘ would only let her.’ 
The bay mare, however, on tual 
quite belied her character, for she 
greeted the approach of the stranger 
with a semes of kicks and screams, 
anything but welcome to the har- 
nessers, though they seemed to 
afford much gratification to her 
owner, who gloried 1n the agreeable 
surprise of finding ‘ that she had a 
kick left 1n her, when he thought she 
was done.’ This plan also proving 
2, failure, it was finally determined 
that the archdeacon and my second 
son should make the best of their 
way to Ravenshurst, and send our 
own horses back from thence to 
fetch the carnage and the rest of the 


Innumerable offers of ‘ guides” 
now poured in from all directions. 

“Yl show yer honour a pad, jist 
forenenst yees, that'll take yees out 
convanient to the big house,’ volun- 
teered & ragged urchin of own. 


sex. 
‘ Whisht, thin, Marget, ye’re very 
forward entirely, disturbin’ the gen- 
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tlemen,’ interposed a tall lad, in the 
usual blue dress-coat and gorgeous 
gut buttons, but who, as a counter- 
poise to its splendour, wore a straw 
rope twined round his legs as ‘ con- 
tinuations’ —‘ I’m the boy, yer 
riverence,’ he continued, making an 
elaborate bow and curtsey all in one 
to fhe archdeacon, ‘that sarves tho 
clargy always; sure I’m Father 
Phil’s gossoon.’ * 

‘ He’s but a donny crathur, yer 
riverence—never heed him,’ con- 
temptuously broke im an elderly 
female, in a blue cloth cloak. ‘ Be 
off, all of yees!’ she continucd, in a 
tone of authority; ‘sure the quahty’s 
considerin’ what they’ll do. <A poor 
widowed crathur, yer ladyship,’ she 
continued im an undertone, turning 
to my wife, ‘strivin’ and strooglin’ 
all she can to keep the little family. 
Musha, thin! but that’s the darlin’ 
child 

This sudden diversion was a dcx- 
terous appeal (and not m vam) to 
inaternal prido, as her last hope for 
obtaming a donation, armed with 
which she soon after retired from the 
scene, having first offered us a large 
stock of blessings not in her power 
to bestow. The archdeacon and my 
f£0n now set off together to Ravens- 
hurst—the former, however, alto- 
gether dechning to avail himself of 
the services of ‘Father Phil’s gos- 
soon,’ determined to keep to the 
public road, on the principle that 
the longest way round 1s generally 
the shortest way 1n the end. We 
remained to guard our possessions , 
the horses were again unharnessed, 
and allowed to graze on the road- 
side at their own swect wills; the 
postilion had recourse to his pipe, 
and so ended scene the first. 

Two hours passeé by, n which 
tame we had reckoned our messen- 
gers might have about made Ravens- 
hurst, when I was awakened from 
my siesta in the carmage by the 
tramp of commg horses, which, to 
our agreeable surprise, Wwe recog-~ 
nizedas ourown. It ap that 
about an hour after leaving ua, the 
archdeacon and my son had been 
overtaken by the carriage of one of 
our neighbours, who, Me, i 
couple of vacant seats in it, 

* Anghcé, lad or factotam, 
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them up; which accounted for our 
speedy relief—a fortunate circum- 
atance, as I found that the children, 
having become clamorous for food, 
had been detectéd by the governess 
in an insidious attack on one of the 
vision hampers, and had had to 
be bribed by biscuits, cautiously 
doled out at mtervals, to keep their 
appetites in check. This state of 
thmgs was now fortunately at an 
end, and we reached Ravenshurst 
soon. after three o’clock, to find pre- 
one for dinner nearly com- 
ete. 
. The scene, as we drove up to the 
house, was a very gay one; pic- 
turesque groups were scattered on 
all sides. The house itself has no 
beauty to boast of A square, de- 
tached, red-brick edifice, with stone 
copings, it flaunted glaringly m the 
sun, and looked thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, as, surrounded by its area, 
it presented no mode of 1n- or egress 
but by the hall-door Its situation, 
however, 1s excellent, for, from its 
position on @ hill, 1t stands in proud 
contemplation of the splendid de- 
mesne below and around. it, adorned 
by fine old timber, above which, on 
the left, could be seen the spire of 
the church of the neighbourmg 
town On the right the ground 
slopes suddenly down to the lakes, 
of which only glimpses can be seen 
through the branches of the inter- 
vening trees. Opposite the hall- 
door the ground rises in a steep 
slope, and the view from the top 
of this knoll is celebrated for its 
beauty through many neighbourmg 
counties. 

Immediately on our arrival, our 
hampers were seized by Mrs. Groves’ 
army of retainers, and she herself 
met us on the steps, condoled with 
us on our misfortunes, and finally 
brought us into the hall, the chaus 
and benches in which did much 
credit to her foremght. The doors 
of all the rooms being stretched in- 
vitingly open, we soon made a voy- 
age of discovery through them m 
search of some paintings of which 
we had often heard, and which, 
being on panels, had escaped the 
pry te on that had pees the fate 
of their companions. I 
were three im number, ail in tho 
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same room. One, by an old master, 
representung Dido after the desertion 
of] Eneas, occupied nearly the whole 
end wall; the other two, opposite 
the windows, were full-le por- 
traits of the last Lord and Lady 
Ravenshurst, on whose death, with- 
out issue, the title became extinct. 
The pictures are all good, and 
ternbly out of place. ‘Lhe arch- 
deacon, who 1s an authority on the 
subject of pamtmgs, was in the 
middle of a long discussion as to the 
genuineness of the ‘ Dido,’ when we 
were summoned to dinner, which 
we found laid out on a senes of 
tablecloths under the trees to the 
left of the house. The mcongruity 
of a meal prepared after the manner 
of the nineteenth century, to be 
eaten reclining after the manner of 
the ancients, was very striking, but 
it had at least the one ment of fur- 
nishng a picturesque coup d’cti. 
It was pretty to see the sun’s rays 
chasing each other through the m- 
terstices of the arching branches 
which form a Gothic roof overhead, 
and peeping curiously at mtervals 
through the interlaced fretwork to 
gam aglmpse of the spectacle be- 
neath; but stall prettier to a prac- 
tical man was the tempting array of 
eatables spread out before him. If 
they had only been on a table! but 
there was no use m giving way to 
vain regrets, so with a sigh I seated 
myself @ la Twrque, on a very gor- 
geous railway rug, and prepared to 
make the best of affairs. Hardly 
had we seated ourselves, however, 
before we discovered that a host of 
marauders, in the shape of gnats, had 
taken forcible possession of our 
dinmg-hall, and were prepared to 
do battle with pecuhar ferocity with 
all who came within their reach. 
They made such a furious onslaught 
on us, that, considering prudence 
the betier part of valour, we beat a 
retreat, the archdeacon, to cover our 
fhght, taking the high ground, that 
“he could not reconcile 1t to his con- 
science to allow the mudges to de~ 
prive the worms of their due. ‘We 
constituted the hall our dming-room, 
an impromptu cellar was formed 
under a chair, and a chain of satel- 
lites kept us supphed with neces- 
Aaries in the shape of eatables. 
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Durmg our repast, which was un- 
fortunately of an intermittent cha- 
racter, we adjourned to the win- 
dows of an adjoming room to watch 
the battle still waging with great 
fury between the midges and our 
friends for the possession of the 
yiands. One elderly gentleman was 
particularly notaceable for his un- 
tiring zeal, and appeared to be a 
most undaunted lhgerent. His 
head he had enveloped on scientific 
principles with a yellow bandanna 
handkerchief, the storming of 
which redoubt must have presented 
enormous difficulties. His right 
hand vigorously and unceasingly 
wielded a branch of horse-chestnut, 
with which flapper he laid about 
him right and left, and must have 
slaughtered thousands of his aggres- 
sors. As his left hand was his only 
dependence for obtaiming food, lus 
meal must have been swallowed 
under difficulties, but his sleight of 
hand seemed prodigious. 

As to the unfortunate bandsmen 
(we had two mulitary, or rather 
muhtia bands in attendance), they 
aust have had a dreadful time of 1t, 
enduring all the pangs of bemg 
devoured alive, necessarily passive 
in their torturors’ hands, while pour- 
ing forth their floods of harmony. 

After dinner, my eldest daughter 
insisted that I was to take our friends 
the Leighs to the top of the eminence 
opposite the house, and show them 
all the ‘ lions’ to be seen from thence. 
In vain I pleaded, first, that I really 
could ot climb hills after dinner ; 
next, that my knowledge of localities 
‘was muddled in the extreme; the 
young lady was resolute, and I had, 
as usual, at last to acquiesce; for 
what 1s a paterfamilas but a slave 
to the caprices of those most pitiless 
of tyrants—his own children? How 
every day one more and more regrets 
the thoroughly false step of having 
brought them into the world! 

Up the hill we therefore toiled. I 
tried to console myself by the con- 
sciousness that at least I was getling 
up in the world, which, with a large 
family, was a comfortable reflection, 
and in time we reached the top. A 
glorious panorama certainly lay 
stretched before us; whether it re- 
paid the toil, however, was to my 
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mind doubtful. Grace Leigh con- 
sidered 14 would have sufficiently 
rewarded a climb of any length; but 
then, as I remarked to her, it makes 
@ vast difference in one’s sensations 
to be only seventeen, and accus- 
tomed to early dinners. 

Having done the view, we returned. 
to the house, and my friend Groves 
at once pounced on us to complete a 
boat’s crew, and wo wended our 
way down to the lake. Here we 
found a crowd gathered round my 
fourth son, who had, 1t ap = 
signalized himself by faling into 
the water. Fortunately, his eldest 
brother, who was by, did the next 
best thing—namely, pulled bim out 
again, gctiung tolerably wet and ¢2- 
tolerably cross in accomplshing it. 
As to the hitle fellow, he perfectly 
carried out the idea of a river god. 
Water dripped down his sleeves and 
from his white trousers in @ regular 
cascade. 

‘How could you manage to do 
such a stupid thmg, Charley?’ I 
could not help saying. 

‘How was I to help it, papa?’ 
answered my young gentleman in a 
very aggrieved tone; ‘of course the 
ducks took the water the moment 
they got a chance.’ 

‘And if you were so well ac- 
quainted with their idiosyncracy, I 
broke in, sternly reproving his 
levity, ‘you were thoroughly inex- 
cusable for giving them the chance ;” 
having administered which rebuke, 
I made him at once come with me 
to the house to get his clothes dry. 
IE need not dwell on his mother’s 
consternation ; fortunately, a fire in 
the caretaker’s kitchen promised in 
time to repair the mischief; but the 
problem of what to wear in the in- 
terval was not so easly solved, it 
not being the way, at least in my 
family, to bring changes of raument 
on &@ morning drive. At first we 
thought of sendmg him imto retire- 
ment behind an open umbrella ina 
light and airy costume, compounded 
of his mother’s lace shawl and our 
combined pocket-handkerchiefs ; but 
a happy mspiration suggested the 
idea of a railway rag, swathed .ia 
which, hke a mummy, I Soft 
him in his mother’s charge, and, my- 
self returned to the lake for a.mow. 
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Here I stumbled on young Marsden, 
one of my son’s English friends, and 
we started together in a boat for a pull 
across to Darlingham, a demesne on 
the opposite side of the lake, which 
is the boundary between Ravens- 
hurst and Darlingham, and common 
property to both places. We could 
not help regretting, 28 we rowed 
along, that the two demesnes weie 
not in the hands of one proprietor, 
as ther junction would constitute 
one of the finest residences in Irc- 
land. Darlmgham hes low, and has 
not the same natural advantages in 
the he of the ground as Ravenshurst , 
but can boast of a very ornamental 
Elizabethan mansion, which, sur- 
mounting a terrace garden, faces the 
lake, as 1f, like most beauties, 16 
loved to gaze on the fair reflection 
of its charms m the glassy mirror 
before it 

We landed near the house, and 
came across a very urbane gardener, 
who took us through the terraces, 
and from whom we gamed many 
new ideas on the subject of French 
pronunciation Here we wiled away 
some time pleasantly enough; and 
afterwards took to the boat again, 
bent on an explormg expedition 
towards the head of the lake 

It was fortunate that our zeal for 
hhonizing led us to this unfrequented 
part of the lake, for otherwise the 
pic-nic might have ended disastrously 
for one of my unlucky children As 
we pulled slowly along—for the sun 
was still hot, 1n spite of the lengthen- 
ing shadows— Marsden turned round 
to look at the view behind us, and 
called my attention to a boat far 
away bear some reeds 

‘ Perhaps they intend those eccen- 
tric proceedings with a handkerchief 
for a signal of distress,’ he contmued 
‘I thnk we might as well go and 
seo what they are domg in the bul- 
rushes.’ 

We accordingly altered our course, 
and my amazement is not to be told 
at discovermg, on a near approach, 
im the herome of the handkerchief, 
my second daughter—a young lady, 
hardly half way through her ‘ teens,’ 
who had apparently constituted her- 
self chaperon to a little girl of seven 
or eight, her sole companion in 
misery. The latter had apparently 


altogether collapsed when. their boat 
stuck fast on a mudbank, for on 
our arrival abe Lior in tiny ihoigtig 
and apparently doing her 

eiiutats the histone child 


“Whose tears ran down 5o fast, 
‘They formed a little pond at last.’ 


We arrived before the operation was 
complete, but a promising pond had 
begun. It appeared that they had 
originally formed part of a largeisly 

ty, the other members of which 
had landed to look for ferns m @ 
morass—of all places in the world, 
certainly, the least hkely to find 
them. My daughter having shghtly 
hurt her foot, remamed m the boat, 
httle Anme Graham with her. 
Very foolishly, she allowed the child 
to show her prowess with the oars, 
the result of which was—they were 
most successfully dropped over- 
board, and the current quickly 
drifted the boat on to a mudbank,, 
where, hidden fiom the shore by a 
long stretch of reeds, and far enough 
to be out of heanng, the young 
ladies had the pleasant prospect ot 
spending an indefinite period of 
remorse and terror /Fortunately,, 
our opportune arrival released them 
from their unenviable position, where 
they already represented themselves 
as havmg spent ‘hours’ We 
coasted about for some time fox 
the chance of seemg the rest of 
the party, but findmg no mgns of 
them, we supposed they were en- 
gulfed m the morass, and we 
finally rowed back to Ravenshurst,. 
where we found tea and coffee (a 
thoughtful provision of Mrs Groves’) 
in active progress, and those who- 
did not intend to stay for the danc- 
ing making preparations for depar- 
ture. Amongst these were my wife, 
the archdeacon, and my younger 
children, whom, after several failures, 
I at last succeeded in packing into 
the phaeton. Horses of not quite so 
decrepit a nature as our former 
posters we had fortunately beem 
able to procure in the neighbouring 
town, so that the chances were m 
favour of the first detachment of 
our party reaching home safely. 3 
was myself doomed to remain at 
Ravenshurst in order to spread am 
ages of protection over the rest of 
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our party, which was to follow in a 
few hours. 

Those few hours, whatever they 
may have proved to my flock, were 
not the pleasantest tome. Standing, 
I know, by bitter experience, to be 
infinitely fatiguing ; and my dancing 
days are, alas! among the things of 
the past; but the many silent mar- 
tyrdoms endured by a paterfamilias, 
who can tell? None but the patient 
sufferer himself, and those who arc 
included in the same terrible cate- 
gory of victims. 

dusk was fading into darkness, 
I saw a party of persons slowly 
approaching the house. Painfully 
they toiled along, travel-stained and 
weary. These were those whom we 
supposed fully sleepmg in the 
morass, and stall, perhaps, m their 
dreams seeking those valued ferns 
that ever, Will o’ the wisp hike, re- 
ceded further from their grasp 
Their adventures by flood and field 
were too numerous to be recorded 
here: missing the boat, they had 
necessarily been doomed to a steeple- 
chase walk across country—through 
swamps, woods, and bogs. That 
they had at last reached a haven of 
refuge seemed to them the only 
drop of consolation in the bitter cup 
of their sufferings, though it was 
unanimously decreed by the rest of 
the company that they had not dono 
at all the right thing mm coming to 
lifeagam: they had been comfortably 
settled for life at the bottom of the 
bog — their requiem sung, their 
fmends condoled with, and now they 
had deranged the whole programme 
by turning resurrectionists upon our 
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hands! It was really too inconside- 
rate. They, on their side, conmdered 


the abstraction of the boat unpar- 
donable and unfeeling ig the ex- 
treme, and poured out ‘yial after 
vial of wrath on my ortunate 
daughter, without in the least com- 
passionating her sufferings in mind 
when stranded on the mudbank. 
Their expedition could hardly in 
any way be termed a success, for the 
ferns obtamed at such cost turned 
out to be mas and feminu growing 
in profusion a hundred yards from 
the house, and nearly as common as 
grass, at which, I am sorry to say, 
my daughter rejoiced. Truly, haman 
nature is but selfish after all. 

At about ten, supper appeared, 
artistically formed from the dédris 
of dinner, which rose, phoenix-hke, 
from its ashes. Endowed with fresh 
vigour by supper, I took advantage 
of the access of energy to have the 
carriage brought to the door, and 
carried off my reluctant crew amidst 
a wail of regrets at our leaving and 
aspirations for our safe progress 
homeward We did reach home in 
safety—an event I congratulated 
myself strongly on next day, when, 
condoling with our coachman on 
his beg headachey, prostrated, and 
generally ‘seedy,’ he informed me, im 
a moment of confidence, that ‘the 
a at Ravenshurst had dis- 
agreed with him; 1t was very infe- 
rior, not at all what he was used to.” 
The heathen had been actually, in 
these enlightened days, sacrificing 
to the pagan god, Bacchus! Of 
course I could have no further sym- 
pathy with his ailments. 0 
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THE FANCY FAIR AT KENSINGTON. 


HERE sre certain questions of 
social interest concerning which 
the world’s opmuion will be for ever 
darvided. ‘Whether the muser or the 
prodigal 1s most to be reprehended ; 
whether port or claret is the 
healthier beverage; whether wo 
ought to marry on 300/. a year or 
wait until we have doubled that 
modest income; whether tobacco 1s 
a harmless sedative or a dangerous 
narcotic, whether Monsieur Blondin 
1s @ hero or a fool; whether we 
ought to hght up our dming-rooms 
with gas or colza oil, whether it 1s 
Mrs. Brown who provokes her hus- 
band or Mr. Brown who aggravates 
the partner of his choice, and thus 
becomes the cause of those unhappy 
dissensions: these are pots, I say, 
upon which there will always be 
diversity of sentiment. 

Sumularly, and to the end of time, 
you will find confhctmg theories 
about the admunistration of charity. 
If A. gives forty-two sixpences to 
blind beggars in the course of the 
year, B., who subscribes to an Eye 
Infirmary, calls him a deluded man 
for his pams. 8B, on the other 
hand, whose guinea may certainly 
be taxed by Boards and Commuitiees 
before 1t reaches the objects of his 
benevolence, becomes a subject for 
ridicule to A., who tells him that 
he can never say in what way his 
money has been spent. There are 
many good, generous-hearted people 
who object to any but the directest 
form of-alms-giving, who set their 
faces agaist Charity Balls, Fancy 
Fétes and Fairs in aid of the sick or 
uneducated poor, as incompatible 
with the purity and unselfishness of 
real benevolence. They hold, and 
perhaps rightly, that the sympathy 
which manrfests itself in ths form 
is not of the highest order; that we 
ought not to degrade a Chnstian 
virtue into a mere excuse for merry- 
making. But these moralists, who, 
no doubt, have a deal of truth on 
their side, must bear in mind that it 
1s better for public chanty to flow 
through such channels as these 
than not to flow at all. In these 
matters we must take the world as 


we find 1t. It has long been proved 
that people will throw away money 
at a bazaar, which they would 
never thmk of bestowing on the 
object for which that bazaar is held, 
unless they had centered 1t and been 
pleasantly cozened into generoaity. 
The means adopted may not be all 
that we could wish; but the result 
obtained 1s such as may fully justify 
the means. 

Therefore, I say, all credit to the 
onginators and promoters of, and 
zealous workers in the late Fair 
held m‘the Exhibition buldmg mm 
behalf of the Putney Hospital for 
Incurables. Few of us whom the 
clanging belis tolled out on the 
last day of the International show 
thought that we should revisit the 
‘Fowkes palhs’ (as our continental 
friends called 1t) under such cir- 
cumstances. Contrary to one’s ex- 
pectations, the bare ntenor does not 
look so large as when filled. This 
fact 1s probably owing to the ab- 
sence of proportional scale which the 
fittmgs of the various courts and 
departments gave it last year. On 
the occasion of the féte about half 
the length of the nave was devoted 
to stalls, at least 1f one can so 
designate those elegant little bou- 
doirs, roofed with pink and white 
muslin, which cast dawn the most 
bewitching tints on the fair jilles de 
boutique below. Every counter was 
piled high with that wonderful con- 
glomeration of useless prettimesses 
that oqne never sees but at a fancy 
fair. How much Berln wool, how 
much benevolence, how much 
crochet cotton, how much care, 
industry, patience had been be- 
stowed on ther manufacture, who 
shall say? Embroidered braces, 
braided slippers, smoking-caps of 
applique work, particoloured pen- 
wipers and pincushions, scented 
sachets for pocket- handkerchiefs, 
dolis dressed in the latest fashions 
of babydom, caps trimmed with the 
most approved colours, ottoman 
covers, scent-bottles, toilette bags, 
book-markers, old engravings, mo- 
dern crockery, Parian shepherdesses 
half buried under a débris of milli- 
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nery, plaster cupids hovering over 
little hills of brie 2 brac—the whole 
looked lke a vast conscription from 
the German Fair, the Soho Bazaar, 
and the Oxford Street Pantheon—a 
Sante Loan Museum of fashionable 
cknacks put up for sale, and 
presided over by some of the noblest 
and the prethest of Enghshwomen 
that ever stood behind a stall. The 
great Napoleon called us scornfully 
a nation of shopkeepers, and I 
think the ingenuity and zeal dis- 
played by these fair merchants in 
the sale of their wares bears no 
unpleasant witness to the hbel. Not 
content with using all their fascina- 
taons to induce a ready purchase at 
the counters, they craftaly employed 
some equally-alluring agent to tout 
for them all round. The moment I 
entered the building I was set upon 
by two 1rresistible travellers for the 
House of Lady and Co., who 
not only freely offered samples of 
therr goods for my approval, but 
insisted on my paying for them 
there and then. Eighteenpence for 
a single rosebud was not bad to 
with, nor should I have com- 
plamed at this moment if I had 
received change for my half-crown, 
which, strange to say, these young 
ladies totally forgot to render. 
There 1s something very charm- 
ing in what old ladies call the 
daissez-aller of these proceedings. 
In accordance with the admurable 
rules of English society a young 
lady may be sitting half the evening 
next to me ata friend’s house; but 
though she knows who I am and 
all about me, she would naturally 
feel mdignant if I remarked that 
the weather had been fine without 
an introduction. <As for taking the 
initiative by addressing me herself, 
d really beheve she would as soon 
appear without her crimoline as do 
it. But here a sort of poetical 
licence is granted. Mrs. Grundy 
issues her plenary indulgence, and 
we throw away our notions of pro- 
pnety. What would the great 
author of the ‘Hints on Etaquette’ 
feel 1f he saw a dozen of his most 
hopeful pupils betwixt the ages of 
arxteen and twenty gadding fanu- 
harly about, addressing whom they 
Please, solictting half-crowns of 
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strangers with the most unblushing 
and bewitching effrontery, and ac- 
tually omitting to give change? 

‘Oh, would you allow me to put 
your name down for this five- 
Shiling raffle?’ asks one. ‘ Will 
you take a‘few tickets to see the 
Guards’ Ball Room? only a shilhbng 
each!’ says another. ‘May I ask 
you to take your chance m the 
Magic Pie?’ cried a third. ‘Re- 
member, there are no blanks.” (No 
blanks, indeed, except upon the 
features of those who pay a crown 
for a sixpenny match-box!) Of 
course I am let in for all these 
investments. I go to see tho 
Guards’ ball-room because, I su 
pose, SHE was there on that even 
night. I put m for the ‘magic 
pie’ to prevent any unfeeling jokes 
about my bemg crusty m refusing. 
I take a share in the five-smhilng 
raffle because—because, upon my 
word, I cannot help it. Then I 
replace my purse with a determimed 
air, and resolutely walk on. 

There 1s a good sprinkling of 
aristocracy among the stalls, and 
those of the profanum vulgus who 
like to feast their eyes upon a titled 
personage have ample scope for this 
amusement. I also pause before a 
certain counter, but with another 
object. In front of it there 18 a 
little crowd murmuring their admi- 
ration in unmeasured terms. Their 
honest praise 1s not bestowed upon 
the ghttermg merchandise, but on 
the sweet vendors of those pretty 
trinkets. What have we seen with- 
in the bwidimg to compare with 
them? What grace! what features! 
what complexion! what lovely hazel 
eyes! what soft, mch, auburn hair, 
and delicately-modelled lips! wha 
cpa reese in their iba J hho 

easant, winning ways! cavea 
aapeor: He was a lucky fellow who 
_ that stall before lost his 

eart or spent a gumea 

A little further on the piping bull- 
finch held his levée; a gen 
usher, whose hat was stuck all over 
with tickets, loudly proclaiming its 
meriis, and inviting an i * 
Here an old party walks about with 
a dubious chef-d’cuvre of some un- 
known lmner under his arm, s#o- 
liciang subscriptions for a letkery; 
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there a youthful but reverend di- 
vine is putting up a cameo for sale. 
Little damsels who have not yet 
attained to the dignity of long 
dresses, and whose crinoline gives 
them the general effect of animated 
pen-wipers, rush enthusiastically 
about, sellimg sixpenny German 
toys at the moderate profit of three 
hundred per cent. I saw one of 
these infantile hucksters tugging at 
the coat-tail of a tall, grey-headed 
officer, who turned round gently, 
and laid his tremblmg hand upon 
her head. 

‘What do you want, my dear” 
said the gallant gentleman, stoop- 
ing down to his pursuer, who was 
but six years old. 

‘I want you to div me a shilling, 

lease, for this geranium,’ said the 

ittle maid, stoutly. 

‘And suppose I have only six- 
pence in my pocket, and give you 
that anda kiss will that do?’ 

The youthful flonst hesitated, 
and then ran off to consult her 
mother, who was sitting near Pie- 
sently she came trottmg back. 
‘Oh, pleath, ma says that will 
make wt etghteenpenth, lsped out 
the little rogue. 

‘Upon my word, I beheve she 1s 
quite nght!’ said the veteran, 
laughing, as he slipped a florm into 
her ty hand, and took out the 
change in another kiss. 

At three o’clock the famed majo- 
lica fountain began to play, throw- 
ing up its crystal jets, and scatter- 
ing perfume through the air. The 
people grouped about it, lstening 
to the p of the water, and to 
the excellent mulitary band which 
performed at the west end of the 
nave. This gave my fmend, Mr. 
Wagsby, an excellent opportunity 
for his httle joke about the music of 
the two Coldstreams, which indeed 
were both playing at the same time 
in liquid straims for our entertain- 
ment. 

Another fountain, on a very tiny 
scale, was placed in the centre of 
the fair. This was decorated with 
flowers, and filled with rose-water or 
eau de cologne. Attached to it was 
& httle placard which announced 
that sIxPENcE PER DIP would be 
charged to those who wished to 
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moisten the corners of their hand- 
kerchiefs with scent. 

By this tame the throng between. 
the two rows of stalls became very 
dense. The Countess of Wesimore- 
land and Lady Lowsa Moncrieffe 
were literally besieged by custom- 
ers. There is no crowd s0 difficult 
to pass through as one composed 
of ladies, partly on account of the 
overwhelming obstacles which cri- 
nolines present when mutually en-~ 
tangled, and partly because the 
usual expedient of ellowing one’s 
way 18, of course, out of the ques- 
tion. Hopelessly encompassed by 
three formidable hoops, I was begin- 
ning to despair of further progress, 
when a little meadent occurred 
which produced, in a double sense, 
the diversion of my neighbours <A 
female cry of ‘Oh! attracted our 
attention to a baby form which was 
uplifted Iigh by stalwart arms 
above the multitude. ‘Goodness 
gracious, there’s been an ackthi- 
dent!’ said a youthful Guardsman 
close behind me, and several ladics 
made a rush to the spot. The 
object of their sympathy, however, 
turned out to be a remarkably fine 
doll, of almost natural dimensioas, 
which an enthusiastic gentleman 
was desirous of puttmg up for 
raffle. 

Wiile we are laughing at this 
unintentional ruse the sound of 
pipes and drums, accompanied by 
the loud clangimg of a bell, draws 
our attention to a motley train 
which is proceeding up the nave. 
It consists of the ‘sensation’ players 
of an amateur company dressed in 
the costumes of their several cha- 
racters. First comes the ‘heavy 
villain’ in a fine, laced coat and 
ample, yellow boots, scowling ma-— 
lignantly beneath his spurious eye- 
brows. After him tmps that un- 
versal favourite, the stage sailor, 
clad m white duck, with an open, 
blue collar, and a glazed hat cocked 
very far back on his head. Next in 
order 1s the herome dressed in m 
semi-rococo fashion, and shaking 
her auburn (!) mnglets coquettishly 
at the crowd. Bemg 


ably muscular, this lady attracts 
great attention; and but for the 
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eccentric habit of slapping her com- 
panions familiarly on the ers, 
and evident partiahty for bottled 
stout in private hfe, her conduct 1s 
such as to excite universal sym- 
pathy. Closely following the object 
of his dramatic affections stalks a 
heavy swell in scarlet and gold, 
with a flowing wig and elegant 
little corked moustaches. The lan- 
gud sentiment which pervades the 
expression of this youth leaves us 
no doubt but that he 1s the ‘ right- 
ful hear.” Smugglers and pirates 
with canvas skirts and long, black 
boots of the ‘Will Watch’ type 
bring up the rear, and, amidst the 
plaudits of the spectators, walk 
dlown the nave towards the eastern 
dome, where a terrific broad-sword 
combat ensues by way of earnest 
for sensation scenes hereafter. Pre- 
sently they all return to their 
theatre, a very imposing -looking 
edifice at the other end of the 
building There we find huge pla- 
cards announcing that the pieces 
chosen for performance are 


BRAGANZIO THE BRIGAND, 
AND 
THE PORT ADMIRAL. 


The platform in front of the en- 
trance, decorated with loyal flags 
and Union Jacks, is occupied by a 
most indefatigable clown, who un- 
ceasmgly proclaims the merits of 
the company, the scenery, and 
dramas, and loudly invites the pub- 
lic to ascend and patronize the 
cntertainment. 

‘ Now then, be in time, be in time!’ 
roars Mr. Merryman, with a great 
«leal of energy, and no stops; ‘be in 
ti-1-1-me, we’re just a going to begin, 
so ben time! This 1s the original 
and gen-u-ine drayma which has no 
connection with any other establish- 
ment on the premises; bein time, be 
jm time, be in ti-1-i-i-me. Walk up, 
ladies and gen’lemen, take your seats 
and witness the great sens-a-tion of 
the age. Five murders, thirteen 
sanguimary encounters, several horn- 
pipes, and as many ghosts as can be 
put in for the money; now’s yer 
time, now’s yer time. The fust and 
anost inter-esing mur-der is just 
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about to commence; if you don’t 
look sharp, you'll be too late to see 
it. Walk up, ladies, walk up; the 
rightful heir is going to come into 
his property, and will, m course, 
distribute largess among the au- 
dhence ; this is an opportunity which 
may not occur again—be in time, be 
in time, be in ti-1-1-me !’ 

While this eloquent exhortation 
is gomg on, a youth, dressed in 
rustic costume of the last century, 
rushes about with httle books of the 
play, minveighng old ladies up the 
ladder, decoying stray loungers into 
joining the audience, holding forth 
the most specious promises of enter- 
tainment, and gammoning every- 
body all round. Partly in conse- 
quence of these solicitations, and 
partly induced by the magnificence of 
the drumatis pei sone, who, grouped 
about the entrance, now keep up a 
running fire of badinage, the visi- 
tors crowd® up the ladder, first by 
twos and threes,and then by dozens, 
till the theatre 1s filled. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Merryman has hit upon a new 
expedient for attracting attention. 
Armed with a huge lump of pipe- 
clay, he harangues the mob in the 
following strain. 

‘Walk up, walk up, ladies and 
gents, and see the wonderful process 
of enamelling. This 1s the only es- 
tab-lish-ment where the principles of 
this extray-ordinary art are properly 
applied. The patent has been 
bought from Madame Rachel at an 
enor-mous cost. Walk up, walk up, 
ladies, and be made bee-youtiful for 
ever. Now’s yer time, now’s yer 
tame. Sit down, sir, if you please.’ 
Hereupon, seizing the doublet of 
some ‘bravo,’ not actually engaged 
upon the boards, our friend in 
motley thrusts him down upon 2 
chair in front of the platform, and 
before he can say Jack Robinson, 
whitens his face all over, exclaimmg, 
‘There you are, sir, there you are, 
that’s yer sort; bee-youtaful for 
ever! Hurray!’ 

This process was repeated on 
several of the performers, to the in- 
finite delight of the mob, who fairly 
roared with laughter as the gemtle- 
men operated on retreated, one by 
one, with floury compleazionsa, At 
last, I spring up the ladder~-mot to 
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be er eigge but to see the play. 
A lady, ciating as money-taker, 
is enshrined in a little mche outside. 
I pay my florin and hasten to the 
pit. What the price of admission to 
the ‘ boxes’ was, I cannot say; but 
inasmuch as the entire auditorium 
consisted of Windsor chairs, dis- 

im rows upon the floor, it re- 
quired a very subtle i1magmation, 
and no little refinement of con- 
science, to say where boxes ended 
and pit began. 

T have said that two dramas were 
alternately represented: viz, ‘ Bra- 
ganzio, the Brigand,’ and the ‘ Port 
Admiral; or, the Mysterious Mari- 
ner.” It was the latter which I had 
the good fortune to witness, and a 
very thrilling spectacle 1t was <As 
Mr Bowles, the author, has modestly 
expressed a wish that any one un- 
derstanding the plot should explain 
it to him, 1 shall endeavour to throw 
what hght I can upon its concep- 
tion. And first, I must premise 
that, notwithstanding the nautical 
character of the title, the entire 
action takes place in front of a cot- 
tagedoor As for the Port Admiral, 
the cream of the joke 1s, that he 
mg not appear upon the scene at 


The curtain mses, then, upon 
* Giles’s cottage,’ and Giles, himself, 
who, harasscd by monetary diffi- 
culties, and an umportunate landlord, 
is about to fly to ‘distant climes,’ 
when he 1s intercepted by the latter 
person (Lord Othemanor), who, after 
chaffing him first about his umpecu- 
niosity, and then about his bandy- 
legs, offers to let him off on condition 
that he will give him his only 
daughter (Syusan) m marnage. 
When the honest rustic has spurned 
this compromise with disgust, and 
retired, that damsel herself appears, 
receives the amatory overtures of his 
lordship in an equally disdaimnful 
manner, and informs °him that her 
heart is already another’s. Finding 
the young lady deaf to his entreaties, 
the wicked nobleman (whose con- 
duct all through the piece is remark- 
able for its moral obliquity) resorts 
to ‘violence, and an abduction is 
imminent, when William (the mys- 
terious mariner) rushes in, snatches 
off the bandanna handkerchief, which 
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Lord OGthemanor has thrown upon 
his sweetheart’s head, and rescues 
her. As this ‘situation’ is remark- 
able for its dramatic effect and 
genuine pathos, I quote the text in 
illustratzon :— 


William [with Syusan un hes arms] 
Look up, my own true love! ‘Lis me—tis I! 
Never was helpless beauty 1n distress 
Without a British tar to succour it. 
Susan. My William '—thou! My own, my 
guiding William! 
I knew I need but cry, and thou wouldst fly 
From the far confines of the wnrverse 
Zo succour me. 
Lord OG. [who has been creeping round and ex- 
amining Wilham] 
He’s not so bg as me [begens to tuck up kis 


& * 
And so—f{ William looks round and kicks him]. 
Hat ha! 1evenge' a blow! a blow! 
I'll keep in sight, and hear what they may say 
[Ext Lord @. Lj 


After a little spooning between the 
lovers, during which Lord O. re- 
turns and peeps in vindictively, 
Willham gives vent to his feelmgs in 
a hornpipe (splendidly executed by 
Mr Bowles amid rapturous ap- 
plause) and retzres Syusan then 
enters the cottage, and the stage is 
presently occupied by Lord Othe- 
manor, disguised as a sallor, and 
accompanied by two smugglers, who 
first swear to do what he requires of 
them, and then hide themselves. 
The beauteous Syusan then appears 
at her bedroom window, and begins 
to warble. She 1s jomed in the 
chorus by her aristocratic persecu- 
tor, who takes a mean advantage of 
his disguise to entice her down She 
then 1s seized by the smugglers, but 
the ubiquitous Wilham agam ap- 
pears, and engaging them all in a 
terrific broadsword encounter, leaves 
them for dead upon the stage, and 
rejoins his Syusan, who has mean- 
while taken refuge in the cottage. 
Strange to say, his back has no sooner 
been turned than all the villains 
revive, and goodness knows what 
muschief might have ensued but for 
the arrival of Giles, who brmgs with 
him a large bundle of papers, to 
which is affixed the Port Admural's 
seal, agrwen fe adbbes.' that the owner 
of the handkerchief is the nghtful 
heir. William (who it appears had 
been changed at his birth) here pro- 
duces the bandannaasa proof. ‘The 
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vchict ee ke eos ead hs 
as his perty, is 
means nearly Tate blisties is birth- 
right; but Willam, ever ready foran 
emergency, boldly meets the diffi- 
culty by statng the unlooked-for 
fact that he had been changed back 
again afterwards ‘This is regarded 
as conclusive. Virtue 1s rewarded 
on the old plan; the young couple 
are made happy, and the smugglers 
become tax-collectors out of pure 
spleen. Such are the simple ele- 
ments of a plot in which our inte- 
rest was sustaimed for fully twenty 
minutes. The acting of the ‘ heavy 
villain’ (whose name I regret that 
I cannot record), and of Mr Bowles, 
as the nautical gentleman, was per- 
fect, and the curtain descended in a 
storm of approbation. 

Mr. Burnand’s circus was equally 
successful 1n i1t8s way —in fact, 
perhaps this performance drew 
tuller houses than the legitimate 
drama. The whole strength of the 
company, like that of the rival 
establishment, occasionally paraded 
the nave, and two monstrous-headed 
heralds, supporting a banner be- 
tween them, announced the wonders 
of the show. 

The latter amusements included 
the usual ‘ scenes of the circle ’ (sup- 
ported by hobby-horses of tremen- 
dous spirit); a buil-fight, in which 
the quadruped, by a poetical (and 
classical) licence, appeared as Mino- 
taur, the— 


*Semibovemque virum, semivirumque bovem,’ 


of Ovid’s verse, and made the best 
use of his horns on every possible 
occasion. Then there was the won- 
derful performmg dog—a French 
poodle, whose hind-quarters were 
shaved as clean as your hand, which 
stood on any number of its legs 
except the proper complement; and 

y stretched itself between two 
chairs to an extent which justified 
the belief that gutta-percha must 
have been incorporated with its con- 
stitufion. Next ap an ama- 
teur acrobat in fleshings and 
Spangles, who went through his 
‘posturmg’ in a most creditable 
manner; made desperate efforts to 
sastain five oranges in the air with- 
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out the remotest chance of success ; 
was always on the point of juggling 
with knives and never did 1t; heaped 
a tremendous pile of chairs together 
with the apparent intention of jam 
ing over them, and abandommng the 
attempt just when his audience 
were on the taptoe of expectation, 
retired with the air of a man who 
had achieved a success. 

Afterwards came the modern Her- 
cules, who hfted and threw about 
the most astoundingly heavy weights 
with the greatest ease, and would, I 
believe, have remained a hero to this 
moment, in the eyes of certain old 
ladies, if some one had not unfor- 
tunately chanced to sit down on one of 
the weights aforesaid (labelled about 
400 lbs.), which iummediately col- 
lapsed, and thus dispelled the illu- 
sion. Whether it was owing to this 
accident, or the general hilanty of 
the assembly, I cannot say; but 
when the dramatic finale, the ‘Siege 
of Seringapatam,’ took place, all the 
performers—both assailants and de- 
fenders—were so convulsed with 
laughter, that very little attention 
was paid to Istnonic propnetes. 
And it the ‘company’ were amused, 
how much more was the audience ? 
Everybody seemed to cnjoy the fun; 
everybody loudly applauded the 
praiseworthy efforts of this little 
band in the cause of charity; 
every one went away amused, and 
in gi per; every one,I say; 
but was there really no exception ? 
Yes, one. Anunhappy httle 
man—the very prototype of Leech’s 
caricatures— with stubbled beard 
and extravagantly curved hat, had 
entered the arena, evidently under 
an impression that it was the Eng- 
lish Franconi’s, and. of course, 1gnor- 
ing the end and object of the féte, 
was disgusted to find that he had 
to pay two shillings for such a fri- 
volous entertainment. 

‘Magnifique! n’est ce pas, Mon- 
sieur ?’ said one of the company to 
him as he was leaving the tent. 

‘Sans doute—a VPanaLals, said 
Mossoo, a8 he clenched hie httie fists 
and went away in a rage. 

But ‘Mossoo’ was decidedly in 
the minority. 

CG. T.. 3. 
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COUNTRY COUSINS. 
A Town Stary fur Ober-fine Peaple. 


‘J know you, Clara Vere de Veie; 

Of me you cannot win renown ; 
You thought to break a country heat 
For pastime ere you went to town.” 


“FFNHIS is what comes of your fa- 

ther’s going to shoot last au- 
tumn at Sunnymead!’ said the 
fashionable Mrs. Huntington to her 
still more fashionable daughters, 
Claire and Agatha, as she peruse 
with evident annoyance, a long 
letter ‘from the country,’ which 
had arrived by the morning post. 
‘Here are Mr and Mrs. Woodbine, 
and the Miss Woodbines, and Master 
Woodbine, coming up to town, where 
‘they hope to see a great deal of us, 
and to be introduced by dear aunt 
Huntmegton, and their cousins Clarry 
and Aggy, into fashionable London 


society. 

‘Oh! do they indeed ?’ said Miss 
Huntington, the ‘ Clarry’ of the 
affectionate letter referred to; ‘ then 
I trust, mother, that you will give 
strict orders to the footman to deny 
us to the three fresh-coloured women 
in a hired brougham, who are hkely 
to besiege the house at any hour of 
the day, during the commg weck. 
Country cousins on the rampage, 
and bent upon domg town, during 
the month or three weeks they can 
afford, themselves at the hotel; I 
know what that 1s, and what 1t will 
be, unless we put a decided damper 
on the dear gushing creatures from 
the first.’ 

‘They are good-natured girls, 
too—my apple-blossoms,’ said the 
more unsophisticated younger sister 
Agatha, called, in the family circle, 
Aggy; ‘ and the attentions of Master 
Woodbine, as mother now con- 
temptuously calls him, did not ap- 
pear altogether disagreeable to my 
grandiose sister Claire, when we 
were at Sunnymead for papa’s shoot- 
ing last year.’ 

‘Oh, he was well enough jaute 
ds mieux, when we were vegetating 
down in the country,’ was the reply ; 
‘but I don’t want him hanging 

about 


about us in town, asking 
everything and everybody, and in- 


terfering with the men in our 
set.’ 

And in giving vent to these sen- 
timents, Claire Huntmgton was not 
saying more or less than nine hun- 
dred and nimety-nine_ thorough- 
going London girls would have said 
under the same circumstances; V1Z., 
in the height of the London season, 
and with a hardly-won footing in an 
exclusive set. 

A country cousin in the country, 
is, of course, a widely different per- 
sonage from a country cousm m 
town; and the very flunkey who 
sneers at the cards as he takes them 
in, and remarks to the hall porter, 
that there 1s a ‘ ole pack,’ and that 
‘country cousins always turn out 
(as mam’selle the French maid says) 
toot la booteeke, knows that there 18 a 
difference 

The country cousins bemg un- 
comfortably conscious all the time 
that they are detected—or, as Lord 
Dundreary would have expressed 
it, ‘ knowing that he knows, that 
they know, that he knows;’ and m 
spite of their natural self-respect, 
and their high standing im their own 
county, they sink at once into 1n- 
significance beneath that withermg 


Ze. 

Poor Mrs. Woodbine, when she 
did invade the Belgravian residence 
of her affechonate relatives, in the 
predicted hired brougham, with her 
two blooming daughters, en suite, 
prepared a gushing message, to 
be left for Mrs. Huntington, ‘ in 
case she should be out,’ which was 
very unlikely, you know, after that 
long letter naming the very day and 
hour of their mtended arrival at 
the Great Western Hotel. But the 
message died on her lips, in the 
majestic presence of the awe-inspir- 
ing flunkey; and as the brougham 
drove away, contaiming the bevy of 
country beauties (af which éven a 
guardsman condescended to stare), 
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the honest country eyes cast a lin- 
gering and affectionate gaze af the 
pate a refused, in their own 
purity of purpose, to ize, in 
the shadowy outhne of a female 
form, the sylph-hke figure of ‘ cousin 
Aggy,’ who, at Sunnymead, had 
called her two young cousins by 
the most endeamng and fond of pet 
names. 

Had she not also condescended to 
BS bee Fanny’s brown mare, 
and Magdalene’s- habit, and mdden 
to cover with Frank Woodbine and 
a troop of younger male cousins; 
while the ‘ dear good-natured dar- 
lmg apple-blossoms’ gave up their 
favourite amusement without a 
murmur for their sake? Had not 
both sisters accompanied the said 
* apple-blossoms’ to a country ball, 
and monopolated with the sweetest 
of smiles all their most agreeable 

ers, on the auspicious occa- 
sion? Had they not, 1n every sense 
of the words, made themselves at 
home at pretty Sunnymead, and 
with a thousand embraccs 
lavished on their less demonstrative 
cousins; and with the often-repeated 
sentence on their lips—‘ You must 
all come wnd see usin town. /Posi- 
tively you must!’ And was it hkely 
that eyes so honest, and hearts so 
true, as those possessed by the 
‘Woodbine cousins, should recognize 
a fair false form, in the figure which 
they had seen retreat from the 
window of the smart house in Bel- 
gravia ? 

Not in the least—1t was their first 
season in town, and they returned 
to their hotel, hugging themselves 
in the behef that them aunt and 
cousins would appear en masse before 
long, with joyfal welcome depicted 
in every feature, and take the country 
cousins to their hearts at once. 

‘ It is curious, if we have missed 
on the road,’ said Fanny Woodbme, 
who thought that she had kept 
@ good look-out, and who had cast, 

i that passed, an 
*‘ Has 


quiry made, when they returned to 
their hotel; their countenances be- 
traying how deep was the disap- 
pointment, when an answer was 
received in the negative. 
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‘It really is very odd,’ said Mrs. 
Woodbine, thoughtfully; ‘I thought 
it would have given them such a 
pleasant surpnse. J am giad now 
that we did not ask them to put us 
up, until we looked about for lodg- 
Inge, as we thought of domg at 


‘It’s more than odd, it is tire- 
some,’ remarked one of the girls; 
‘ because we don’t know where to get 
our bonnets, or to have our white 


silks made up, or anything: wo 
want to see Claire and Aggy aw- 
fully.’ 


At this very moment the ‘ ole 
ack’ of Woodbine cards were being 
elivercd into Mrs. Huntington’s. 

hands, and she and her eldest 
daughter began an earnest consul- 
tafion upon the best method of 
keeping their unwelcome cousins 
at arm’s Ilength—making up indeed, 
on the occasion, a long-established 
coolness relative to a milliner’s bill, 
which had existed between mother 
and daughter, and which a less 1m- 
portant discussion would have failed 
to remove. It requmred some di- 
plomacy to shake off the intmmacy 
established at Sunnymcat, without 
forfeiting an iavitation to that plea- 
sant and, to them, mexpensive re- 
treat durimg the autumn or wintcr 
months. 

‘We must have a fogie dinner- 
party,’ was Claire’s suggestion; ‘ we 
can ask them to that, and take them 
out shoppmg one day; and I really 
don’{ see anything more that we 
cum do.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know what they 
might not expect,’ said Mrs. Hun- 
tington ; ‘ these country people are 
always so exczgeant when they do 
come to town: and your father says 
that he won’t have them snubbed, 
because he should lose his partridge- 
shooting, which does him so much 
good, and sets him up for the year.’ 

‘ That’s just lke papa,’ was the. 
amiable reply. ‘Men are really 
too selfish: he wouldn’t like to be 
bored with “ the squire,” or with 
young Frank ail day hi : 

‘No, of course not-—~one conld 

expect it. Buta brilliant 


he “xes me: let us give them 
‘ROMER Sis for the next “ Horti 


"they will take it ‘kindly 
I 
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and you and Aggie don’t want to go 
umil the great one. I can send 
them at once.’ 


* Aint you going to call on them, 
mother?’ said Aggy: she had a 
lurking affection for these ‘ apple- 
blossoms,’ and resolved to make a 
sort of stand m their defence. 

* Oh, yes! some time during the 
week; but I want them to find out 
that they can’t depend upon us. 
You would not hke 1t, Aggy, if 
these “ country cousins” came and 
cut you out m your own house? 
You and Claire are both lookmg 
rather the worse for wear already.’ 

‘Ha! ha! hal’ langhed Aggy, 
mischievously. ‘I should hke to 
see Claire’s face, 1f Charlie Long- 
cheveux went on with the “ apple- 
blossoms” after all. She would 
have to flrt with Frank in self- 
defence.’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Aggy,’ said 
Mrs. Huntington, who found a dif- 
ficulty 1n impressing her youngest 
daughter with a due reverence for, 
and behef in, the derties of ‘ Vanity 
Fair” ‘I shall be very much an- 
noyed if you are more than dis- 
creetly civil to these good people. 
I won't have them asked to tea, or 
do anything to put them on a fami- 
har footing. It would only be un- 
comfortable for them, as they would 
not know a soul: they will soon 
find out that, in town, people go 
therr own way; and that country 
tntimacres are out of the question 
* Well, all I can say is, that when 
I ride to-morrow morning, I shall 
go and see our country cousins,’ said 
Agsy, defiantly ; and she kept her 
word. 

‘Where is aunt Huntington? 
where is uncle Charles? ‘where is 
cousin Claire?’ were the questions 
which greeted Aggy, as she entered 
the Woodbine apartments ; and the 
ready wit of the town cousin forsook 
her for a moment, as she muttered 
with a shade of embarrassment, and 
something like a blush, ‘ They 
would have come, but they are not 
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This version of the matter amused. 
Aggy so much that she burat out 
laughing, and answered, ‘ Oh dear, 
no; there’s no fear of that; but the 
fact is, we have been out so much 
this season that we are awfully 
used up, all of us; but I was deter- 
mmed, for my part, to come and see 
you as soon as gible.’ 

‘That’s rather good,’ broke in 
Frank. ‘ Why, my dear unsophis- 
tacated mother expected to find you 
here on our arrival: 1f would have 
made 1+ so home-like, she said; so 
like Sunnymead, she meant, Aggy!’ 
he added, mischievously, for he was 
something of a young cynic in his 
owh way, and enjoyed a hit at 
what he thought the want of respect 
with which his mother had been 
treated. 

* You know she is not too much 
“used up” to drive ten mules to 
the staion to meet you, when you 
came there And cousm Claire, 
what is the matter with her ?’ 

Agey began to wish that she had 
not come, and to agree with her 
mother and sister that it was ab- 
surd of people bemg so very cousinly 
in the mid-height of a London sea- 
son; so she answered rather huffily, 
‘ Oh, she’s all nght; but she would 
probably ,imagme, Frank, that 1t 
‘was your part to call upon her.’ 

* Admitted, willingly,’ said Frank, 
Cwho was as handsome and far better 
bred than the fashionable guards- 
man, who allowed the attentions of 
the two ‘ Huntington girls’ with 
such sweet condescension ; observing 
to his new friends, that ‘ there was 
safety in a multitude.’)—‘* Admitted, 
willingly; but how about my mother 
and the girls ?’ 

‘ Oh, they must come and see us,’ 


she ordered the fatted calf to be 
Iniled at once.’ 

Oh, Aggy, did not conscience 
smite you as you said it; with re- 
gard to that fogie party, which was 
80 unwillmgly given im honour ef 
the Woodbine invasion ?—* You are 
all to come and meet some of the 
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Inng since I have been in town, that 
aoe know the best places to go 
“I am sure that she will be de- 
lighted some day,’ said cautious 
Aggy; ‘she told me to say that 
she would have sent the carriage 
to take you out to-day, dg car es 
of the carriage horses is 
lame, and that ‘we are obliged to 70 to job 
one, to pape’s intense disgust 
Claire and I have to ride, mgiwns ns 
not convenient for shopping.’ 

‘ Oh! I should hke to have a ride 
in the Park!’ said Fanny, enthusi- 
aatically : to which her cousin re- 

lied, ‘ Why don’t you have your 
up from the country? the 
chesnut is neat enough im its way ;’ 
but she made no offer of her own 
Arab steed, which stood pawing at 
the door of the hotel. 

‘ It’s neater than that beast, at all 
events,’ said Frank, who had been 
gazing at his cousin’s horse with a 
critical eye. ‘By Jove! it’s not safe 
for you: look atits front legs.’ 

‘Don’t dare to abuse Ishmael, 
Frank, or we shall quarrel,’ said 
AgRY; * good-te mperedly. ‘ He looks 
neat enough with me on him, I can 
tell you. Butif you think him not 
safe I would not trust Fan on his 
back for worlds. Could ngf you get 
a hack or two, and ride the Park 
some day ?’ 

get fave no doubt that such ani- 
mals could be procured for money,’ 
said Frank, satirically ; ‘ but I don’t 
think that Fan cares sufficiently 
about London riding to spend her 
pocket-money in that way: and 
rather uncomfortable under the con- 
viction that the country ,cousm was 
learnmg to understand his fashion- 
able relatives, and their intentions 


, and to bekta valent Debits aha 
farther involved herself with the 


WT? fone, dear’ dh mid 
£ = dears, she 
in her off-hand way. ‘ You will hear 


from mother about dining with us: 
and remember, Frank, that. Claire is 
ea you to call upon her, 
‘ore she feels it incumben$ om her 
to remember your existence. 
* If that is not 2 coal thing, I don’t 
kmow what is,’ said that young men, 


.Trelations ‘were kept up 
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when he had returned from encort- 
ing his cousin to her horse. ‘ H I 


were you, mother, I would cut all 


‘It certamly is very odd,’ said 
Mrs. Woodbine, cline to believe 
harm of any one: ‘they were soe 
very friendly and pleasant always at 
Sunnymead.’ 
pose if is part of the hol- 
lowness of the world, which we were 
always hearing about, and were be- 
heving 1n,’ said Magdalene, gravely. 
‘I wonder af the Elfintowers will 
be the same.’ 

Cheep te eerie 
great people in the neg 
of Sunnymead Hall, and fmendly 
between 
jean and the Ridiege tne tert v; 
ey were very great people, in 
the London world; and to be on 
intimate terms with the ‘ Elfin- 
towers,’ was a passport into any 
circle, however fastidious, or however 
exclusive. The Elfintowers were as 
far above that set, into which ise 
Huntingtons had successfully 
gied, as the set m the estos beaabe 
room are above those m the ser 
vants’ hall; their prestige was forced 
and undeniable, and would receive 
an additional lustre from any acci- 
aay scar e or favour. se 
tower was ong ose 
highly-bred women who are ‘ the 
same’ to you at all times; vulgarity 
and forwardness were always odious 
in her eyes; and she would never 
have done herself the injustice to 
tolerate at one tume what she would 
have despised at another. She hked 
the Woodbines in the country, and 
oo was not hkely to snub them in 
wih. 


but have foreseen tina! Ske would 
have her year’s pin-money te 
have done it; but no fri 
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season; and to have been asked to 
her house, would have stamped her 
for ever with the seal of the elect. 

When the Huntington party had 
been staying at Sunnymead, in the 
autumn, the Elfintowers had been 
away from home, and the acquaint- 
ance which had been casually men- 
tioned as existing between the fami- 
lies, had been believed by the town 
cousins to be merely one of those 
social myths, which they were in 
the habit of passing off as realities, 
with regard to themselves. 

For instance, the young ladies 
would talk long and fluently to 
their cousins, about those among 
their uaintance who moved in 
higher circles than themselves, as 
though they were on the most in- 
tamate terms imagimable; calling 
them by the familiar nicknames 
under which the finest young ladies 
are, in these days, often known to 
their fashionable acquaimtance. 

Trusting to this, poor Mrs. Wood- 
bine had hoped great things for her 
daughters, and had innocently 
boasted to her country neighbours 
of the introductions which she 
hoped to obtam from this quarter, 
for Fanny and Magdalene, with 
the best London society, which, of 
course, as quiet country people, they 
could not otherwise have obtained. 
She did not understand, good honest 
soul, that a certam class of would- 
be fashionables cannot afford to 
know country nobodies in town, 
and that clinging on for the bare 
life to the sli pery ranks of fashion, 
they are not y to burden them- 
selves with an extra weight or en- 
cumbrance in the ascent. 

No sooner had Aggy cantered off, 
than they felt themselves ‘ admft,’ 
the pleasant day-dreams, in which 
the’ girls had indulged, of gaieties 
and ial enjoyments in store for 
them, under the auspices of the 
cousins, in whose favour they had 
sacrificed so many of their own in 
the winter, vanished and melted 
into empty air. A tenderer dream, 
in which the heir of Sunnymead had 
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and the fragrant hay-fields, and to 
vote London, in the season, a hot, 
unfnendly, busy wilderness of sight 
and sound, in the gaieties and 
amusements of which, they were not 
hkely themselves to participate. 

The ‘ squire,” however, who had, 
as Frank expressed it, ‘ come dowm 
very handsomely on the occasion,* 
and who was as proud of his two 
pretty ddughters, and of his comely 
wife, as possible, did not allow thar 
spirits to be long damped by the 
conirctemps with regard to the family 
of the Huntingtons. 

‘ Hang all this nonsense" he said, 
good-naturedly : ‘ what can prevent 
us from gomg to the play, or the 
opera? Not all the fine-lady airs in 
Chnstendom. What shall 11 be to- 
night, girls—Fechter, or the opera? 
I’m game for a box, and you shan’t 
be disappointed of one or the other.’ 
- £Oh! let us go to the “ Duke’s 
Motto,” first, daddy;’ they said al- 
together; ‘we are dymg to ste 
Fechter, and mamma 1s so fond of 
the play’ And with sparkling eyes 
and blooming cheeks they rewarded 
their indulgent father with a kiss, 
for the bright idea which at once 
dissipated the gloom which Aggy’s 
visit had shed over the family party. 

To the ‘ Duke’s Motto’ they ac- 
cordingly went; and the delights, 
the illusions, the mtense enjoyment 
of the first play they had seen, made 
their bright, happy faces, a wonder- 
ful contrast to the jaded and pale 
ones, which the most masterly 
touches of the actor could only 
kindle into momentary excitement. 

They had, indeed, gazed so eagerly 
on the stage, as not to be hkely to 
recognize any acquaintances, either 
in the boxes or stalls; but after the 
first act, Frank, who had been sweep- 
ing the house with his opera-giass, 
to regale his eyes with some of the 
fabulous beauty, of which he had 
read and heard so much, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, mother, Lady 
Elfintower and Lady Jane are in 
the box opposite, and they are bow- 
ing to you !” 

‘ Well, it is really pleasant to see 
a face that one knows m this crowd 
of strangers,’ said Mrs. Woodbine, 
thankfully; and she returned Lady 
Elfintower’s bow with the simple 
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grace that was natural to her; for 
the Woodbines, with all their sim- 
plicity, were both well born and 
well bred, and no more capable of 
the meannesses of which the Hun- 
tingtons could be guilty, for the 
sake of a fashionable acquaintance, 
than of defrauding a tradesman or 
picking a pocket. 

The two famihes met on the stairs 
as they were leaving the theatre, 
wvhen Lady Elfintower ascertained 
where they were staying in town. 

_ * I shall have the pleasure of call- 
ang on you to-morrow,’ she said, 

, gly, ‘and if your daughters 
jike to walk in the Park and see the 
Princess on horseback, I will take 
them with me; as I have promised 
Katherute and Jane that they shall 


go 

“Oh! thank you very much,’ said 
the girls, blushing with the intensity 
of their satisfaction, at this delght- 
ful arrangement. ‘ It is very kind 
of you to take us, Lady Elfintower.’ 

‘ Not at all—I shall be proud of 
such country bloom,’ she said, smil- 
ing at the squire: ‘ you can trust 
them with me, I hope?’ And the 
dandhearted woman knew that she 
had bestowed real pleasure, and 
went home happy in consequence. 
She possessed one of those benign 
ond angel natures which the world 
cannot spoil; and it had indeed done 
zts very t. 

At half-past eleven the next day, 
the carnage called to take Fanny 
and Magdalene into those Belgravian 
segions, from which they had for- 
amerly been repulsed by the imposing 
Munkey, acting under the orders of 

is superfine mustress. 

They were well and simply dress~ 
ed, and looked freshly beautiful, their 
shy and diffident demeanour only 
distinguishing them from the beau- 
tues who had passed former seasons 
an town They caused quite a sen- 
eation, under the distinguished cha- 
peronage which they enjoyed, and 
were unconsciously sharing the 
admiration of the pedestrians with 
the graceful and beautiful Princess 
whom they came to see—so much 
eo, that everybody was talking of 
the ‘new girls with Elfin- 
tower ;’ and the spark was kindled 
*vhich so soon becomes a flame, when 
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lighted in certain quarters. The 
fine, listless, and exclusive 

man actually forfeited his chair, and 
walked the whole length of the row, 
to meet the Elfintower party face to 
face—and the a tle of this feat on 
his part, spread lke wildfire throughH 
the men 1n his set, so that the first 
thing which greeted the ears of 
Claire and Agatha Huntington—re- 
gular habituées of Rotten Row in 
the season—was, ‘ There are two 
such lovely girls with Lady Elfin- 
tower to-day, and no one can tell us 
who they are’ 

‘Perhaps they aro Emmie and 
Georgie, the Hamilton twins,’ said 
Claire, languidiy. ‘They are out 
this season, and they are 
swectly pretty ’ 

‘ Well, you’d better take a turn 
and look at them,’ said Charley 
Longcheveux, puffing his cigar al- 
most 1n the lady’s face as he spoke; 
‘they are worth, looking at, IE can 
tell you.’ 

‘Will you come, mother dear?’ 
said Aggy; they were always re- 
markably affectionate in public. 
‘You won’t be tared; and you can 
keep a chair for her, you know,’ she 
added to the guardsman as she 
went off. 

‘ Ta-tal’ was the reply of the de- 
hghtful youth, whom the ladies 
spoult to such an extent that his 
naturally manly nature had suc- 
cumbed under the effects of it. 
*Ta-ta! don’t be too quick in coming 
back, or I shan’t have finished my 
cigar.’ 

‘ What an impertinont creature it 
is!’ sad Mrs Huntington, as though 
she were tallang of the antics of a 
tame kitten. ‘ Perhaps, to , punish 
you, we won’t come back at all.’ 

‘Oh, don’t say that,’ was the 
laughing reply; ‘or I shall be 
obliged to come with you, and have 
another look at the pretty girls.’ 

Claire did not at all rehsh even 
this chaffing admiration of her un- 
known rivals, and this Charlic 
Longcheveux knew as well as she 
did: to tell the truth, his flirtation 


.in that quarter was beginning to 


weary him, and he rather wiahe 

as he told a brother officer who 
joined him, to get a rise out of ‘ Httle 
Clarry; as she was getting ad 
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: yon him that it was rather 
a bore, 

The despised heir of Sunnymead, 
who had worshipped Claire with 
true and manly, but difident devo- 
tion, would have, been inclined to 
resent this speech to the death, had 
he heard it; but as his cous was 
unworthy of his love, and as he was 
beginning to find it out, 1t was as 
well for all parties that he did not. 

As Mrs. Huntington and her fair 
daughters went on their unwelcome 
Mmussion, they encountered their 
cousin Frank face to face. He had 
wished to meet them, to ascertain 
from his cousin her feehngs with 
regard to himself. He was high- 
spirited and proud, and she had 
given him sufficient encouragement, 
in the winter, to make him fcel that 
he had a nght to ask 

Claire, as 1t happened, was in a 
bad temper, or she might have 
foreseen the expediency of playmg 
off one handsome man _ agaist 
another; as 1t was, she only said, 
witha fine-lady air, extending a 
very languid hand in his direction, 
“So you have turned up at last; I 
thought, at this time of year, you 
‘would all be making hay ’ 

*“ No,’ was the reply, ‘we only do 
that when the sun shines, and 1+ 
appears to be cloudy to-day. Is 

t all you have to welcome me 
with, Claire?’ he added, in a lower 
tone. ‘I came here to meet you; 
but you hardly seem glad to see 
me.’ 


*I can’t be gushing to-day,’ she 
rephed, ‘it’s too hot. Of course, it’s 
the right thmg to say to a first 
cousin, one’s glad tosee them. Did 
you see that article on cousins, mn 
the “Saturday?” I+ was so clever.’ 

Frank was too much hurt to 
answer. Was this the same girl 
who had been s0 affectionate to 
them all at Sunnymead; who had 
challenged the admiration and atten- 
tion of the cousin whom she now 
wished to treat de haut en bas; who 
hed yvidden his horses, worn his 
flowers, who had allowed him to 

her hand, and to whisper 


hed been sacred in his eyes, be- 
causg they were dictated by his 
own honest love? Ft was indeed the 
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same, only she had now revealed 
her true nature—before, 1 had worn 


a mask. The sudden conviction 
smote .W Frank that she was 
playing him false; and, unused to 


conceal his emotions, he rawed his 
hat and left his cousin’s mde, and 
was soon one of the crowd, who 
were throngmg to get a ghmpse of 
the young Princess of Wales. 

‘J will go back into the country,’ 
he thought, ‘ to-morrow, and make 
ek I never could have dreamt of 

s 3 

There was a Nemesis in store for 
Frank’s wrongs, of which he knew 
nothmg. As Claire and Aggy ap- 
proached the Elfintower party, they 
raised their eyes to gaze upon the 
new girls, whose attractions had 
made such a sensation in the Park, 
and to ther unmitigated amaze- 
ment, they beheld, when they did 
so, their despised country cousins, 
Fanny and Magdatene Woodbine. 

‘ Impossible!’ was the word that 
rose to the surface of their staggered 
senses, and found utterance on their 
respective lips. ‘ Fanny and Magda- 
Ilene! Impossible!’ And respon- 
sive to their exclamation, the affec- 
tionate girls stepped forward, and 
warmly greeted Aunt Huntington 
and the two jealous and dwscomfited 
girls. The mnocent intended vic- 
tims of the fogie party, and the re- 
jected tickets; the sisters of the 
man who had been so cruelly 
wounded but a moment ago by the 
fine-ladyism of a deceitful girl, put 
all their country warmth into their 
greeting of ther now Mmortzied 
cousins. But Lady Elfintower, to 
whom the appearance of any of that 
set acted as a refmgerator, at once 
cut short the meetmg, with the 
refined tactics of an accomplished 
woman of the world. ‘I hke the 
Woodbines, she said to her 
daughters, ‘and will mtroduce them 
anywhere; but any attempt at ac- 
quaintance with those Huntingtons 
ager as Ea eT bud.’ 

. you been decently 
civil to them, as I told you,’ said 
Aggy, aggravatingly, to her mother 
and sister, ‘we should have got 
asked to the Elfintower ball—but 
you would go your own way. You 
snubbed Frank, too, Clarry, and 
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he’s not the sort of man who will 
take much of that.’ : 

‘We — e¥er be asked to 

again: you ‘women 
must always meddle,’ added the 
father of the family, with bitterness. 
‘ You have managed to make a nice 
mess of 1t between you.’ 

“Who could possibly have fore- 
seen that the Elfintowers would 
have taken them up so?’ said Claire, 
ron pig A and to put the climax 
to t young lady’s humihation, 
Charlie Longcheveux looked mn, to 
tempt the ladies to walk in the 
Park—the stmg of the sentence 
lymg in the motive which he 
assigned for asking them. 

‘T’ve bet Lady Glonana ten pairs 
of gloves that I get an mtroduction 
to those pretty girls before mght. 
they’re cousins of yours, I thnk 
you told me; so come on, and we'll 
go shares. I ghan’t mind gone of 
them being spooney on me, if they 
hke; they are somethmg quite out 
of the common—de-li-crous, he 
added mischievously, for he saw the 
storm clouds gathermg on Claire’s 
brow; ‘it’s difficult to get near 
them, Lady Elfintower’s a regular 
dragon of prudery placed within 
call. However, let’s have a try.’ 

‘How about the fogie party?’ 
said Aggy. ‘ Do you know, Captam 
Longcheveux, Claire was so ashamed 
of her country cousms that she 
wished them to waste them sweet- 
ness on papa’s Indian Nabob set; 
* at I think they'll do for something 

etter than that.’ 

‘ Hush, Aggy!’ said Mrs, Hunt- 
igton, sententiously; ‘we would 
ave done anythmg to bring the 
Voodbine girls into notice; but the 
ifintowers being such intimate 
nends, it devolved upon them to 
atroduce them.’ 

“I hope there is no brother or 
ather to stand in the way of a, needy 
diventorer of i 
nce’ said the guardsman, laugh- 
ng 5 and at this speech Claire, who 
ad fancied herself in love with 

_xim, fe Pinta had thrown over 
Frank for his sake, could no longer 
canceal her hunuhation, and hurried 
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from the room, to give a vent to 
her emotion, unseen and unpitied, 
in her own room. Frank Woodbine 
did not fulfil his intention of depart- 
ing for the country the next day. 
Upon cool reflection, he discovered 
that it was not the real Claire that 
he had loved, but a creature of his 
own creation—a loving, truthful 
Claire, not the least like the would- 
be fine lady who had ‘thought to 
win his country heart for pastime 
cre she went to town,’ and he con- 
soled himself with the idea that she 
was not a girl he would have liked 
to ask his mother to call daughter, 
and that it was fortunato for him 
that she herself had taken the 
initiative and thrown him over; for 
he was too manly and too honest 
to have played her false 1f she had 
not so coolly and designedly m the 
first place rejected him. Many 
such little comedies as the one de- 
scribed have been enacted in town 
during the last season. all of course 
have not ended in the discomfiture 
of artifice by sumpheity, because in 
most instances artifice stands on its 
own ground and has the other more 
or less at 1ts mercy. But it would 
perhaps be the cause of a family feud 
or a heart-burning the less, if 
country welcomes and country hos- 
pitahties found some httle reflection 
in town during the season—for we 
can assure the readers of ‘ London 
Society’ that Claire and Aggy, wear- 
yng out their faded milks, and re- 
stormg ther faded complexions at 
a cheap watering-place, will look 
back with some bitterness to those 
happy hours spent at Sunnymead 
durmg the last autumn; and that 
Claire in particular, whose atien- 
tions the guardsman positively and 
absolutely declined, after the wished- 
for imtroduction to the ‘apple- 
blossoms,’ will shed many a tear In 
secret over the lost affection which 
now shines in comparison with 

a pure and lambent light. There 
is not one of the party who doas 
not bitterly regret the cool snub- 
offered to those generous and simple- 
minded and hospitable couniny 
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THE BACHELOR'S THERMOMETER. 


T the age of twenty-five I found 
myself in possession of a toler- 
able exterior, some three hundred a 
year private property, a heavy stick, 
which ill-natured people called ‘a 
ferocious bludgeon,’ and a bull-dog, 
which they called ‘a quarrelsome 
brute’ Yes! Iam bound to admit 
that he was quarrelsome—to man- 
kind very frequently, to dog-knnd 
nearly always, but to me never. A 
faithful, attached, submussive ani- 
mal, who seemed strivmg, by his 
zeal in my service, to make amends 
for those cymical propensities which 
he betrayed to the world in general 
—a creature gifted, 1t must be con- 
fessed, with a bad temper, yet with 
a substratum of latent worth, and a 
courage of that positive character 
which, mn dark lanes and question- 
able neighbourhoods, rendered him 
a most efficient member of the Anti- 
garrotting Association 
Now pray remember, that a know- 
ledge, on your part, of this portion 
of my property, gives you no nght 
whatever to regard me as ‘a dog- 
fancier.’ On the contrary, I am 
singularly ignorant as to ‘ poimts’ 
canine. To my own perception, this 
specimen was exceedingly ugly, not- 
withstanding the flattermg dictum 
of stable-mmded men, who looked 
on him with a serious air, as they 
reflectively sucked a straw, and 
shook their heads with an 1mposi 
gxravity, intended to convey ther 
high appreciation of his merits. It 
was, I suppose,.a matter of taste, 
but I could not see his beauty. The 
space enclosed by his legs was to me 
a villainous compound of ellipse, 
rhomboid, and triangle, the apex of 
the latter geometrical demonstration 


being admirably mted by the 
sympathetic pedal convergence. And 
then he had that h: phied con- 


dition of head and neck, which, com- 
bined with massive jaws and a ze- 
iith-searching nose, go far, I believe, 
m the opmon of the knowing ones, 
to constitute evidences of good breed- 
ing. He was nearly al! white, with 
& black patch over each eye, and 
dirty-looking mark on one side of 
his mouth — istics by no 


means contributing to amiabihty of 
expression; and, as @ summing up 
of his peculiarities, 11 must be ob- 
served that he had ea way of occa- 
sionally gomg on three legs—a tripod. 
style of progression which 1s, I am 
told, a great thing im- dogs of his 
nomenclature. 

‘What a vulgar beginnmg!’ I hear 
some fair reader say. ‘ What do we 
want to know about the man and 
his dog? Doubtless the master went 
about in a rough coat with large 
buttons, and wore his hat on one 
side—the horrid stack m his hand, 
and the savage cur at his heels’ 
Ladies, to the latter clauses of your 
charge I bow assent, though ven- 
turing a protest agamst the justifia- 
bility of your adjectives. I always 
carried a stack, and my dog always 
followed me; but to your prelimi- 
nary indictment I most positively 
demur. I dressed as a gentleman, 
and my conduct was, I trust and 
beheve, in accordance. 

Well ae did a a 
possessed o: apparently objec- 
tionable property ; and why did I so 
persistently flourish 1t in the eyes of 
the unappreciatave world? In the 
first place, let me say that my three 
hundred a year was the bequest of 
a kind-hearted, eccentric old bachelor 
uncle, who left 1{ nm company with 
the appendages you object to. He 
said that he felt assured I should 
care for and respect the daily com- 
panions of his walks, when he was 
no longer on earth to protect them. 
They were, even beyond the com- 
fortable little mcome, an evidence of 
his affectionate feelmgs towards me, 
and I did no injustice to the 
old man’s confidence. Thus it was 
that I became possessed of three 
hundred a year, a large, finely-po- 
lished, gnarled oak saplmg, and a 
very far from polished specimeg of 
the canine race. ‘ Still,’ you will say, 
‘why so determined to carry them 
into society ? Why court hostile cri- 
tiacism ? Surely you were not, by the 
clauses of your uncle’s will, bound to 
such a line of conduct?’ ‘Well, no; 
but it was my fancy to continue on 
the link of the old man’s associa- 
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tions. To be ashamed of his spe- 
cialities Was in some measure to be 
ashamed of him; and, besides, I 
gauged my friends by their friend- 
ship for these my belongings. If 
they were cold to me in consequence 
—well, I didn’t care—I rather liked 
it. To be sure, the dog was for ever 
gettmg me into scrapes. He seemed 
resélved to beheve everybody and 
everything as set in antagonism to 
his interests, and the consequence 
was an amount of irascibility which 
involved me in many annoyances; 
but I bore it all, and stuck to the 
ereatare with a dogged resolution, 
which did considerable justice to my 
steadfastness of temperament. : 

Now, don’t make another mistake, 
and regard me as contented with a 
single hfe. On the contrary, I pied 
for domestic peace. It was the one 
sweet dream of my early days; but 
somehow my dog gave me a bad 
character. I was not looked upon 
aS a ing man; and, being the 
victim of a sensitive disposition, I 
rather withdrew myself from the 
chances of that consummation which 
i had mused on even in the time of 
boyhood. 

My occupations were, for the most 
part, of a literary c , and I 
frequently indulged mn my favourite 
pastime of fishmg. It was while 
prosecuting a ramble of this kind in, 
North Wales that I received the fol- 
lowing letter from fhy good mother, 
who had been left a widow In my 
chnidhood. In truth I was so young, 
that I could scarcely recollect my 
father; but the tenderness and re- 
spect with which my only parent 
hung upon the memories of her 
married hfe were among the most 
beautiful traits of her gentle, loving 
nature, and proved how happy she 
must have been, and how happy she 
had made the path of her best and 
dearest friend. 

Now for my mother’s letter. 


* Oxford Square. 
“My DEAREST CHABLES, 

* How often haye I heard you say, 
that you sigh for domestic peace; and I am 
suie you know how to attain it. There is 
no fonder wish of my heart, than to see you 
fulfilling the duties of home. ‘Well, I have 
lately made the acquaintance of an old 
friend of your noble father’s, He has lately 
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come to reside in our neighbourhood, and 

*you will be prepared to hear that he has a 
daughter, She is certainly handsome and 
accomplished, and, I think, amiable, but you 
must form your own conclusions. Come 
to town and introduce yourself; you will 
have a cordial greeting. The rest 1s in the 
future. 

‘One word, my dear boy: don’t appear 
with that stick and dog, which I must say 
I am very much opposed to as your daily 
companions. I have great veneration foi 
your good uncle’s wishes—still, I think you 

them out to a length not called for. 
But I won’s worry you on this subject, for 
I know it to be a tender point; only you 
must remember that your appendages are 
not quite satisfactorv ciedentials wherewith 
to gain the favour of a fair lady. 

‘The name is Major-General Carston ; 
the address—Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park. 
I am going to Richmond to-morrow for 2 
few days, but I shall return by the end of 
the week. 

‘ Believe me, 
¢ With much love, 
‘Ever your affectionate Mothei, 
‘HENRIETTA DALTON.’ 


To which I replied immediately :— 


‘My VERY DEAR MOTHER, 

‘ Your wash shall be at once respected. 
I will come and I will call at the general’s, 
heartily trusting that your kind thoughts 
for my happy future may have a pleasing 
solution in the result of that acquaintance 
you desire me to make. Yet, I must say, 
as a rule I am rather doubtful of an ar- 
ranged affair of this kind. I should hke 
some accident to be the incentive; yet I 
promise you I will not harden my heart, 
But, mother dear, I am obdurate touching 
the household gods of my bachelorhood ; 
I keep them and show them as ther- 
mometers, whereby I test the smnc®rity of 
my fellow-men. I won’t take them up 
into the general’s drawing room; but I 
really must take them to his house. So, 
tor having a will of his own on this subject, 
you must forgive your undutiful, but very 
affectionate son, 

‘CHABLES DALTON,’ 


Two days after the despatch of 
this letter I rang the bell of No. —, 
Gloucester Terrace—my summons 
bringing into view a fine specimen 
of the flunkey tribe. To my inquiry 
whether the general was at home he 
rephed in the affirmative, and 
tainly in a respectfal manner; but 
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onlk There was a melan- 
choly 

creature which was quite touching. 
He was, however, only at the com- 
mencement of his tnals ; the mental 
equilibrium was to receive a still 
more painful shock. While ushering 
me into the hall, he suddenly called 
out, with a voice of lamentation and 
cruelly wounded feeling, to a boy m 
buttons— 


‘ Jawn, ’ow did that’orrid hanimal 
get im ’ere? Drive ’1m out 61mme- 
diately !’ 

I regarded the aggrieved Jeamcs 
with a stern air, and informed him 
that the dog was mine. 

Jeames was fnightfully taken aback 
—his very hair seemed to go out of 
curl, and the powder to fly off, while 
@ perceptible shiver ran through his 
admirable calves. He was quite up- 
set—what with confusion at his un- 
fortunate mistake, and horror at the 
impropriety of such an appearance 
as a bull-dog in the classic domain 
of flunkeydom. 

Begging pardon in a hurried tone, 
he desired me to ascend the stairs, 
but I could see that his delicate 
sensitiveness had been rudely tram- 
a on. He was suffermg—I heard 

sigh. Really I pitied Jeames! 

From the ald general I received a 
very cordial greeting. I hked his 
whee treed wath thee pancoatt? 
w ged wi pomposr 
which might fairly be ascribed to 
the habrt of command and Indian 


withal imperious; fond of ad- 
miration, and exactimg it as her due ; 
with sufficient knowledge of the 
world to render her perfectly at ease 
in the presence 
eyes shone with a bmilhant gleam; 
they looked straightly into your 
face; there was no tender, soul-sub- 
duing light; and I do not think I 
mistak i her 


tive look about the - 


of a stranger. The — 
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that I was not favourably impressed 
with the lady recommended by my 
good mother. I had promised her 
that I would not go prepared-to re- 
mst the influence of Miss Oarston’s 
charms; but there was an uncon- 
trollable conviction within me as to 
the insufficiency of their power to 
subdue. 

I will not afflict my readers with 
the details of a mormmg call; they 
ean easily fill up the conversation 
from their.own experiences of such 
mecessary sacrifices on the altar of 
custom. This present oblation was 
not, however, I am bound to say, so 
dreary as the majority of such offer- 
ings, for Miss Carston was certamly 
an intelligent and accomplished girl. 

Several times dumng my stay with 
the general and his daughter, I 
fancied I heard something between 
a smothered growl, a whine, and a 
bark, which I strongly suspected 
were indications of app: 
eccentricity on the part of ‘my dog 
Mommy. The sounds seemed nearer 
than I could have desired. I judged 
that the animal had surreptitiously 
found his way up stairs, and I was 
not deceived, for, on taking my 
leave, and the door bemg opened, m 
rushed my disreputable associate. 

‘Oh! mercy on us, where did that 
hideous creature come from?’ said, 
or rather screamed, Miss Carston. 
*I observed a ruffianly-looking’ man 
with a sack over*his shoulder in the 
street—the wretch is probably his.’ 
And she rang the bell violently. 

Not, of course, with the mdignant 
look which I had directed at the 
sensitive Jeames, but still with some 
coldness of manner, I stated the fact 
of my ownership, at the same time 
apologizing most freely for the un- 
warrantable invasion of her drawing- 
room. 

Heracceptance of my explanation 
was not exactly ungracious, but 
there was most no warmth 
of response. The satire, too, must 
come—I could see it playing about 
the corners of her mouth, and pre- 
sently she said— 


i A an ll set ag 
such an appendage as , - pre- 
sume you mean, Miss Carston ?’ 
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*I confess that to be what I:was 


of thermometer. I regard 
deutvercer; an ibe, Gano ae ay 

pera on the of my 
friends.’ 

*“Isee. Of course I could not be 
supposed to know that you had any 
interest in this very iar dog; 
catia oi a my excuse for sur- 
prise a sudden appearance.” 

‘On the part of Maing: IT humbly 
beg pardon It certainly was a most 
improper proceeding.’ 

‘Oh,’ rephed the lady, ‘say no- 
thing more about it But may I 
inquire if your regarding this pet of 
yours as a thermometer does not 
give evidence of the freezmg pomt 
bemg attainable m consequence ?’ 

‘Whenever I find such to be the 
case, I know how to meet it.’ 

There was a little more bantering 
of this Inond, m which I am bound 
to admit that Miss Carston shoue 
to advantage; but here agam her 

wers of sarcasm were an effectual 

to those tender feelings which 
my mother had visioned for me. 

: oe all eg little blgedirct of — 
ve said nothing with regard 
the share of the old general. He 
appeared vastly amused, and ex- 
pressed his opmuion that the dog 

Was a fine specimen of his class. 

So Mommy and I descended to the 
region of the paimfully senstive 
Jeamies, who seemed to shrmk back 
in apprehension from the very car- 
nivorous look which Mommy direct- 
ed to the immaculate stockings. The 
dog was, I am sure, aware that he 
had been made the subject of con- 
versation far from complimentary, 
and was quite prepared to resent it. 
He certainly growled in an ommous 
‘way,and I was glad enough toquit the 
house without a more positive out- 
b I am sure I heard smothered 
lawphter when the door was closed, 
and I felt;convinced that the cruelly- 

Jeames had been quite 
aware of Mommy’s ascent to 


exposing the author to the criticisms 
On the Friday foliowi 

n y following my mo- 
ther returned from Richmond, and, 
though I could see she was much 
diverted at this fresh recital of 
Mommy’s eccentrie:ties, she shook 
her head in a muld, deprecating 


way. 
© Ah, Why Guat aude ecg it is 

; , that unhappy dog is 
your rock ahead. What infatua- 
tion! I wonder you are not tired of 
Lapa ameynnos you receive at his 


‘But, my dear mother, said I, ‘I 
really don’t know that they are an- 
noyances. You are acquamted with 
my theories on the subject.’ 

‘Oh yes, obstinate son of mine, I 
think I am pretty well conversant 
with them. But now, senously, do 
you really mean to say that you were 
right im bringing your dog into e 
sphere where you might be almost 
sure that he would do you hittle 
credit °’ 

‘Well, dear mother, as a question 
of conventionalities—no, but, taken 
as a part of my moral position— 
yes.’ 

‘Ah! your old sophistry! Well, 
I suppose I must forgive you, on 
consideration of quick attention to 
my desire.’ 

‘I fear I’m a very bad boy, and it 
is true that J have much to put up 
with from Mommy; but let us hope 
that he will do something grand by- 
and-by, to make amends.’ 

‘I hope so too, but confess to be 
very doubtful. I think you are more 
likely to get fined, some 
outrageous conduct of his.’ 

‘Well, xt must be admitted, my 
precious mother, that I have had 
compound more than once for sundry 
dehcate attentions of” his to the legs 

mankind.’ 


of 

‘I can ey believe that. Oh, 
ou queer boy!’ 
ee Stall, I am_ resolved to be his 
friend. I say, mother dear, your 
kand matrimonial 
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parent, smiling in her own affection- 
ate way, as I reverentially kissed her 
fine o forehead. 

‘Oh, it will come all mght some 
day, dear mother. I see I must go 
back to Wales and have a httle more 
fishing; so on Monday morning I 
return: and you must, when you 
next see the Carstons, make the best 
excuse you can for your hopeful.’ 

My journeys by rail were not at 
all without their excitement. I tra- 
velled about a good deal, and I am 
sure that Mommy was well known 
at sundry stations. He had the 
strongest objection to dog-boxes, and 
his antagonism to railway porters 
was a peculiar feature in his charac- 
ter. I always felt that I was im 
some measure bound to ‘ tip’ these 
unfortunate officials, for unfortu- 
nate they certainly were when it 
became their duty to provide travel- 
ling accommodation for my 1rascible 
quadruped. When stowed away, his 
dismal howling was anything but 
pleasing to a musical ear. I ra- 
ther fancy he kept 1t up all through 
the journey ; for whenever ,the train 
eopres I heard his vociferations, 
and the inference I drew was, I 
rae you will say, more than pro- 


I was soon engaged in following 
the course of a beautiful Welsh 
mountain stream; and one after- 
noon, after a long and. pretty suc- 
cessful spell,; I had thrown myself 
on the grass to enjoy the luxury 
of rest— Mommy, too, taking a 
siesta on the edge of the river path. 
While gazing, now down upon the 
merry leaping waters, now up to the 
lofty hill range, behmd which the 
sun was sinking through the blue 
haze of an evening in May—my 
chain of many fancies was in a mo- 
ment interrupfed, to make room for 
a fairer vision. A young lady, book 
in hand, her attention evidently fully 

, came slowly on by the 
meadow path. Before the distance 
had been sufficiently abridged to 
pratinbigl rape : acetal tito h 

y easy, 2 ug. 
stately tread. She was tall, of slight, 
elegant figure; and, as she came 
nearer, I was able to recognize 8 
beautiful classic outline, with brown 
hair, of that enchanting shade which 
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catches the gleam of the sunlight. 
But the eyes had the chiefest charm 
—dark, yet soft and reflective—ten- 
der, loving eyes. I could not help 
watching her, though careful to 
avoid the slightest evidence of an 
obtrusive stare. It was clear enough 
that she did not observe me, and 
soon I had a more positive confir- 
mation of this; for, unmindful of 
Mommy’s presence in the course she 
was treading, she came down, much 
to his astonishment and indignation, 
upon that worthy’s tail. I had no 
tame to prevent it—my attention had 
been so thoroughly centred upon 
the fair unknown, that I had no 
room for other thoughts. But I was 
up 1n a moment—and not too quick- 
ly , for the anger of Mommy was 
such, that he at once growled fu- 
niously, and sprang upon the lady, 
catching hold of her dress in his 
teeth. I could see she was much 
alarmed, but she forbore any exhibi- 
tion of screammg. Mommy came in 
for a kick which sent him flying; 
and I hastily expressed great concern 
at the fright she had undergone. 

‘Oh,’ said she, in the sweetest of 
voices, ‘thank you very much! But 
pray, don’t hurt the dog. it was all - 
my fault. Poor thing! I am sure I 
must have hurt him’ 

Dear girl! All the noble nature 
shining out in this kind speech—my 
heart was strangely stirred within 
me. She was somewhat pale from 
the fright; and, scarcely knowing 
what I was domg, and every now 
and then stammermng hke a boy of 
eighteen, I walked by her mde. It 
was not long before we reached her 
mother’s pretty cottage. As I lin- 
gered unconsciously, she stooped 
down, and softly, though it seemed 
rather timidly, patted the ugly head 
of my generally-shunned animal, say- 
ing, ‘1 hope you'll forgive me.’ Bless 
you, he understood 1t at once—I 
never saw him look so amiable. en 
last I left her, and went home 
a tumult of thought that had never 
before moved the depths of my spirit. 

In the morning I called on Mrs. 
Foster, a nice, ond old lady, who 
reminded me of my own good mo- 
ther. Gertrude was an only child. 
But why need I mve a narrative of 
that which you know must come? 
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We loved each other—and now Ger- 
trude is my own precious wife. 

It is eight years since our first 
meeting. The time is evening. You 
shall see our ‘home circle.” My wife 
is engaged on some abstruse geome- 
trical divisions, familiarly known by 
the title of ‘cutting out;’ my mo- 
ther, who is on a visit with us, 1s 
knitting, and I am writing. On a 
low stool at the feet of mamma are 
seated a brother and sister, looking 
over a book of pictures; while our 
youngest sprawls on the hearthrug 
by the side of Mommy—now old and 
lazy, and upon this occasion @njoyin 
junior, is busily employed im the 
exhilarating amusement of boring his 
dimpled fist into Mommy’s eye; but 
there 1s no sign of displeasure—only 
a shght deprecating movement when 
the operation becomes a little more 
energetic than is consistent with the 


one of his privilege nights. Dalton 
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principles of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crnelty to Animals. 

Presently I look up from my oc- 
cupation, and my heart is full of a 
calm, soul-satisfying, grateful joy. 
My mother observes my peaceful, 
reflective look—I know she can read 
my thoughts—and then I say— 

‘Mother dear, was Mommy such & 
very bad dog, after all ?’ 

‘Charles, my ‘son,’ she_ replies, 
smiling in the face of my wife, whom 
she dearly loves, ‘ that dog was ono 
of your best friends.’ 

Then my wife moves to my mo- 
ther’s side, and, as she steals her 
hand to meet the pressure of a fond 
husband’s clasp, affectionately kisscs 
the kind old lady. 

And our two eldest children look 
up m wonder, for none of us speak ; 
and mamma’s beautiful eyes are full 
of tears. ° 

And we are vory, very happy. 


OXFORD DOINGS. 
To THE Eprror or ‘ LONDON SOCcIETY.’ 


EAR SIR, 


To-day I feel rather blue, 


Ennuyé in fact, and so in lieu 


Of something better just now to do, 

I’ve made up my mind to write to you ; 
And briefly let your readers know 
What fell withm my observation, 


Some six or seven weeks 


ago, — 
At Oxford’s great commemoration. 


On the thirteenth of June (twas a Saturday), 
From New Court, Middle Temple, I got away ;, 
Went out im the midst of a shower of rain, 
Hailed a cab at the corner of Chancery Lane, 
And the Paddington Station was able to gain 
Just in time to catch the 6°30 train. 

‘ The resonant steam eagle’ 

Onwards, westward, flew, 

Stopped at Didcot Junction 


To take in ong or two; 
of Oxford 


And soon the spires 


Flashed suddenly in view. 


No sooner had each on the 
Than a Babel of voices was 


latform. got out 
eard all about. 


‘ That hat-box is mine,’ cries a voice dictatorial ; 

*‘ My cousin, Miss Jones, Mr. Johnson of Oriel.’ 

* How are you, mamma? I’ve a ticket for Fanny, 
Brazenose 


For the 


ce, twas hard to get any 


But Smith of St. John’s had got a good many, 
And perhaps I'll be able to smuggie in Annie.’ 
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The ‘ Brazenose theatricals ’ that night were to be, 

But the Brazenose theatricals 7 didn’t see, 

For nobody there had a ticket for me ; 

And though at the time I did not much care, 

I’m now rather sorry I missed them, I swear ; 

For since then I eae a friend who was there 

(Not herself a bad judge of the drama), declare, : 
That the acting of all was uncommonly fair, 

And that one or two might not have blushed. to compare 
With that wonderful captain, I mean Legardiére, 

Who first drives ‘ the valets’ all into despair ; 

Runs his sword. through ‘ the master,’ or rather ‘ Mastare,’ 
And winds up by marrying Bla-aunch De Nevers! 


On Sunday there was nothing occurred to amuse ye, 
But all went to church, as of course oh sapieeey mght ; 
And the Bishop of Oxford, and Do 
Preached, one in the morning, the other at et che 

But in the evening after tea, 

All blooming as the red rose— 

Behold each fair ladyé 

By college cousin led, goes 

The promenade to see, 

Within the Christ Church meadows. 


It seemed to me as though one of the scenes 
In ‘ Ida’s’ College Life were acted there, 
*‘ With prudes for proctors, dowagers for deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates 1n golden hair!’ 
Doctors of Law, and of Divinity, 
Learned Professors, swells in Latinity, 
Men from Christ Church, and Oriel, and Baliol, and Trinity, 
Backwards and. forwards “by hundreds were walking, 
And each to some sweet girl appeared to be talking. 
Girls of all sorts were there that mght, 
Girls in blue and girls in white, 
Girls with dark hau and girls with light, 
Tall and short, and of middle haght, 
Bewitching us all with their eyes so bright; 
On my word, my dear sir, ’twas a very fine sight! 
So much for Sunday— 
And on the Monday, 
Visitors, residents, freshmen, and dons, 
Who could get tackets went to a concert at John’s, 
The only thing worth seemg that day, 
* And If can take on myself to say, 
That the singing was uncommonly good in its way, 
And the audience all went delighted away. 
Next morning the joy-bells were mernly rung, 
And hundreds of flags m the windows hung, 
Their silken folds to the breezes flung! 
And roses and lihes in garlands strung 
To the houses, as 1f they grew there, clung. 
And town and gown, and gown and town, 
Shout as if they would pull the oid colleges down, 
And, united jor once, in Se vie, 
As the Prince nage the Prin : - cai aoe ‘the High !’* 
o the carriage the people rush nigh ; 
And the Volunteers can’t keep them back though they try. 


* ‘The High”.—the name giwen. by Oxford men to High Street. 
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But the royal procession ’ no sooner da by, 
Than to Christ Church quadrangie instantly fiy, 
‘To see each Volunteer, who had hit the bull’s eye, 
Get a pmze from our lovely Princess by-and-by ! 


‘This over, we hurry, as fast as may be, 

‘To the theatre called ‘ The Sheldonian ’ to see 

His Royal Highness receive his Doctor’s degree. : 
The moment I entered there were shouts of ‘ Who ’s that ?’ 
From the men who aloft im the gallery sat, 

* Take off your hat, sir! off with your Har!’ 

My ‘ tile’ I removed at the horrble sound, 
Pushed as far as I could in, and then gazed ail around. 


A thousand Freshmen there 
In the upper gallery yelled ; 
A. thousand Iadies fair ° 
The lower circle held ; 
A thousand men below, 
Spite of bobbies and of proctors, 
Swayed all madly to and fro— 
Graduates, masters, doctors ! 
Two hours we wait for the fun to begin, 
?Maid shoving and pushmeg and clamour and din. 


At length the door swings open wide— 
Way for our Prince’s lovely bmde! 
But when within the entrance 
We saw her face appear, 
We gave her one long rapturous cry, 
And even the ladies’ 
Could scarce forbear to cheer! 
Immediately after, her husband was seen, 
And all of us loudly sang ‘ God save the Queen !’ 
‘Then happened more things than I can tell. 
As soon as Lord Derby the not could quell, 
He conferred on the Prince his D. C. L., 
In a neat Latin speech, which he gave very well. 
Then followed two odes on which fli not dwell, 
And we got out at four by the Chmst Church bell. 


To St. John’s we went next, to see a bazaar, 

It was crowded, as such places usually are ; 

By the angels who held stalls we were cheerfully robbed, 
And the Prince and Prmcess were wofully mobbed. 


In the Corn Exchange Hall 

‘That night the Freemasons gave 2 ball. 

From all I can guess 

it was & SUCCESS ; 

But whether the number was large or was small 
I can’t say, for J didn’t go there at all! 


Next day ‘what time,the amber morn’ (a phrase that’s Tennyso- 
man 

Was stealing on towards nine o’clock, I went to ‘ The Sheldonian.” 

Amid the graduates I sat, for hours ’mid noise and clatter, 

And shouts of ‘ Cheers for Jowett,’ ‘Where is Kingsley?’ ‘" 
your hatter ?’ 

‘At length as on the day before 
‘The noise was hushed, and through the door 
The royal couple came once more. 
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Again ‘ God save the Queen’ was sung, 
And again our cheers through the old walls rang. 
They cheered for Derby and they groaned for Pam, 
And then ‘ the tumult dwindled to a calm!’ 
Cairns, Cardwell, Whiteside, and some other swells, 
Came forward and received their D. C. L.’s.__ 
Some Don gives of each a long-winded history, 
While the greater part cheer, and some few a hiss try, 
And Lord Derby asks, ‘ Placet ne vobis Magistri ?” 
‘ Admitto te 
Ad gradum Doctoris, 
In jure Civih, 
Caus& honoris.’ 


Which, as some of your readers may not of late 
Have brushed up they classics, I’ll try and translate. 
‘Theo I admit of Civil Laws, a 
Doctor,’ (this is what he meant) ; 
‘ And you get the degree, honoris causa,’ 
That 1s, by way of a compliment. 
Then essay and speech and recitation 
Followed each other mm rapid rotation ; 
And somebody gave us 2 Latin oration, 
From which nobody got much information! 
Till at length ’mid ‘ Three cheers for the Long Vacation,’ 
Lord Derby dismissed the Convocation. 


I haven’t now time, or might tell of the féte 

In the Worcester Gérdens kept up till late, 

And the boats’ procession not over till eight, 
Where the Prince and the Princess again we met, 
And the Balliol crew all got an upset, 

But escaped by only being thoroughly wet. 


To sum up the whole, the close of all, 
We finished the night with the Chnst Church ball. 
By those I ween who saw the scene 
’T'will be forgotten never ; 
And some who were there, I’ve heard declare, 
? Twill colour their Zzves for ever ! 
Whether this be true, I cannot say, 
Not knowing; however, be that as 1t may, 
All night the dancers danced away, 
Till the darkness slowly gave place to day, 
And the lights died out in the morning gray. 
One more dance and only one, 
In a long last galop round we spun; 
And the curtain fell on the Oxford fun ! 


ee ET 
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T half-past three, or there- 
abouts, in the afternoon of the 
twenty-first of June, in a certain 
modern year of grace, an important 
and remarkable event happened m the 
biography of William Elyot, M.A., 
late of St. Bobas” College, and now 
fessor at a northern university. 
At that precise date Mr. Elyot fell 
in love. The day 1s to be remem- 
bered, inasmuch as it was the longest 
day of the year. The hour 1s to be 
known very approximately, for at 
this very instant he was engaged in 
looking at his watch Only ap- 
proximately, for he had not altered 
his watch since he had been in 
Edinburgh—three days ago, and at 
the moment above mentioned, the 
bounding steamboat was carrying 
him along to the coasts of fair 
France. Latitude and longitude, 
we know, create their variations im 
charts and watches. At such a time 
then did Mr. Elyot fall in love with 
Alice Darlingford. At such a time 
his eyes fell on that perfect face, and 
the destuny of that very impulsive 
man was sealed. Why has it not 
come to pass earlier than now, when 
the vessel 1s sighting the chfis of 
Boulogne? Mr. Elyot, bemg a 
learned professor, may have been 
wrapt in abstruse contemplations 
respecting Jupiter's satellites. Be- 
ing also of mortal clay, he may have 
been consuming chops and sherry 
in the cabin. Ido not pretend to ex- 
plain the details of this phenomenal 
occurrence. As a plam man I 
simply narrate plaim facts. 

Let there be no mystification. I 
am not gomg to write a love story: 
such would be no business of mine. 
i am gomg to write a paper, more 
er less dry, accurate, and careful, 
concerning the English wn France. 
I shall also use a few facts, not of 
an unromantic kind, which have 
come ae pow ae: rire shall 
permit my any amount of liberty 
in respect to these. I have at once 
given my readers the clear facts 
respecting Mr. Elyot. He was a 
great scholar who had done great 
things at the University. He had 
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lately been promoted to the chair of 
Moral lenge ‘ono in a northern 
mniversity. © was perhaps less 
noted for his acquired learning than 
for his own rare and onginal 
thoughts. His chair was worth six 
or seven hundred a year, and his 
own private income was as much. 
He had lately published a remark- 
able volume of poems which were 
exciting a good deal of attention. 
We have -therefore a good deal, 
and much to his credit, respecting 
Mr Elyot. Colonel Darhngford, how- 
ever, knew nothing. He answered 
in rather curt, mulitary phrase, 
@ remark which was promptly 
addressed by Mr. Elyot to the 
owner of the young lady with the 
eyes. Let 1t not be supposed that 
this gentleman af all answored 
the traditional idea of a Professor. 
He wore no spectacles, and carried 
noumbrella. His figure showed no 
traces either of mk or snuff He 
was destitute of books and paper. In 
age he was hardly more than twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine. In figure he 
was almost the model of a Hercules. 
Yet the Colonel put bm down at 
once as a rambling actor, artist, or 
author. In look, Mr. Elyot was 
all three; had always associated 
with such, and could claim eitber 
character. Hewore a bad hat. He 
could indeed proudly refiect that he 
was one of the few men who could 
afford to wear a bad hat. The bad 
hat was pertimaciously brushed the 
wrong way. The shirt-front was 
parhally open to the sea-breeze. 
His and moustache presented. 
the unfavourable aspect of the 
‘growing’ process. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Elyot was in one of what he 
called his ‘transitional’ states. 
That state was a perfect horror of 
conventionality, and a considerable 
contempt for civilization He was 
very careless in his double right as 
a man of genius and a man of 
fortune. It was now that long six 
months’ vacation which Scottish 
professors have the advantage of 
enjoying. This oe ee case, and 
as he was bending way toa 
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forei part, he appropriately 
aaenrand a lawless and vagabond 
demeanour. This much may ac- 
count for his unprepossessing ex- 
terior, and a certain amount of 
suspicion and dishke which the staff 
Colonel imstinctively felt towards 
him. He had always been an 
eccentric, a romantic, an imaginative 
man. Ths much may account 
for his falling m love with Alce 
Darlingford. 

The remark which he addressed 
to the Colonel admitted either of 
the categorical, or the explanatory 
answer. The Colonel gave a catc- 
gorical negative, and moved away 
to get his traps together. The 
young lady, in sweet accent and 
phrase, supplemented the mcom- 
plete reply The charm of a pretty 
face is frequently spoilt by the 
voice. The charm of this pretty 
face was considerably heightened 
thereby. It was the melodious 
voice of a thoroughbred, intelligent, 
kindhearted lady. The Moral Philo- 
sopher moralized and philosophized, 
how he should improve this acquaint- 
ance. The Colonel returning, found 
Mr. Elyot engaged m frammg a 
sententious remark which smacked 
of Murray: ‘ The army at Boulogne, 
under Napoleon, had intended to in- 
vade England, but the English had 
invaded and taken Boulogne.’ Their 
common destinafion did not mate- 
rially raise Ins fellow-traveller in 
the Colonel’s estimation. Fmends of 
mine, in an enviable, solvent cond1- 
tion, have resided at Boulogne; but 
this 1s hardly the common rule. 


« True patriots we, for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good,’ 


are lines not without some appro- 
priateness for a considerable pro- 
portion of that two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Boulogne who are 
made up of English people. The 
Colonel looked upon the stranger 
with that suspicion which the 1n- 
habitants of Boulogne very gene- 
rally entertain towards each other. 
‘Ehis was very unjust, as the short- 
nessa of Pps sea Fe, geen eure 
equally and adequately explain 

their routes. Iam told That Bou- 
logne is a great place for scandal 
and suspicion, and here the gentus 
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Zoct was already active. It is an 
immense place for gossip, and gos- 
sip, as a rule, is not productive of 
charitable feeling. Neither do the 
English appear to fratermze very 
much, or to enjoy much agreeable, 
general society among themselves. 
The odtum theologecum has also been 
busy of late. A clergyman em- 
ployed by 2 religious society has 
assumed the title of chaplain to the 
place, which would perhaps more 
nghtly belong to the senior resident 
clergyman: hence a considerable 
amount of ill-feeling. I am aware 
that in all these hasty generaliza- 
tions about a place some amount of 
injustice 18s involved, which, I trust, 
the well-informed reader will cor- 
rect for himself. They met re- 
peatedly next day both in the ‘high’ 
and the ‘low town ’—on the jetty, 
in the fish-market, mn the museum, 
in the cathedral, in front of the 
monument. Evidently none of these 
three was to be @ permanent de- 
mzen of the place. It is the 
rapid tounst who works indus- 
triously through a town, not the 
inhabitant. The Professor felt it 
quite m order to address a few 
remarks to his late fellow-travellers, 
which were politely enough re- 
ceived. It did not require very 
much address on his part to ascer- 
tam the hotel where they were 
staying, their names, or the time of 
their departure for Pars. He dis- 
covered that, by a singular coin- 
cidence, that was also his own time 
of departure He provided himself 
with a first-class ticket m order to 
be prepared for all contingencies. 
Inke sensible people, the Colonel 
and his daughter were travelling in 
the cool, comfortable, cushioned 
second class. It was the adroit 
ae a Mr. Elyot to take his 
seat in the same carnage. Now 
had such a tnfimg event been a 
matter of the purest indifference to 
him; had he been an easy, well- 
bred, self-occupied stranger, nothing 
would have been more simple or 
more natural, but bemg a nervous 
man, having romantically chosen, to 
fall in love, beng morbidly appre- 
hensive that he was con 

upon. himself a vast deal of atten- 
thon, which was of course quite 
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imaginary, he felt conscious, 
tating, and uneasy. <A railway sta- 
tion is no place for hesitation. 
‘When he had summoned up reso- 
lution to walk to their carriage- 
door, and to say, with an assump- 
tion of ease that betrayed his 
embarrassment, ‘I will give myself 
the pleasure of takmg a seat in 
your carriage,’ he encountered 2a 
gesture of dissent from the old 
gentleman, who intimated that all 
the places were taken. 

Unhappily, Elyot’s features had 
no impassibility: they were elo- 
quent im expression, and that ex- 
pression was dismay. A German 

tleman, either because he thought 
that a party was being separated, 
or because he was touched by the 
pathos of the look, or because he 
divined the state of affairs, or be- 
cause he preferred a smoke, arose 
and offered to yield his place to our 
traveller. He protested against 
this, but was heartily pleased when 
he saw the German enter the smok- 
ing-saloon, where he vehemently 
smoked for a hundred miles. The 
vacant seat was now taken. It did 
not appear, however, that he was 
likely to be much of a gamer. The 
Colonel was soon wrapped in British 
imperturbability. The young lady 
read some Tauchnitz edition quietly, 
or looked out of the window at the 
scenery. It 1s umpossible, however, 
for a young lady to be studious, or 
meditative, or silent for a journey of 
a hundred and thirty mies. Once 
or twice some conversation took 
place which even became animated 
and prolonged. The Professor was 
familiar with the ground, and his 
knowledge of the locahties through 
which they passed made him an 
interesting and amusing companion. 

‘You have never been in France 
before, then?’ asked Elyot. 

‘Only when I was a child,’ re- 
plied Miss Darlingford. ‘My re- 
membrances are very shadowy. I 
—_ - cpap tt Tours. I ag 
aunt living there. Papa was then 
in India.’ ae 

‘Tours was quite an English 
colony then, I suppose?’ was the 
response. ‘ In it is so still; 
but not so much as it used to be. 


People shift their residences much 
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oftener now travelling is so chea 
But tell me, did you like Tours?’ 

‘As a child I liked it very well. 
I liked the Loire. I liked to think 
of poor Goldsmith making the vil- 
lagers dance to his music as he 
wandered along its banks. And 
then the cathedral, and its noble 
music! The cathedral music which 
I heard when I was a child seems 
grander than what I hear now.’ 

The answer pleased the Professor. 
He was a man who often amused 
himself with the analysis of the 
sentences of a conversation. Of 
course the remark about the music 
is simply a common illusion; still 
the sentence showed a power of 
vivid recollection, and contamed a 
literary allusion. Its best effect 
was, however, undoubtedly be- 
stowed on the sweet voice and the 
sweet cyes 

‘Perhaps I should not hke Tours 
so well now: we have no friends 
left there at present.’ 

‘The society that pleased the 
little girl,’ returned Elyot, ‘would 
scarcely please the young lady: it 
is of a limited and imperfect kind. 
Young ladies prefer those capitals 
from which the denizens of a place 
like Tours have exiled themselves. 
English people go to Tours, or 
Calais, or Rouen, or Boulogne, be- 
cause provisions are cheap, because 
education 18 cheap, because amuse- 
ments are cheap. Sometimes there 
are painful reasons why they should 
not reside at home: sometimes they 
intend to stay only a short time, 
and yet stay to spend languid years. 
Of course I am speaking of those 
who permanently settle down, not 
of those who are staying for only a 
few days, weeks, or months.’ 

‘Do they hke their French resi- 
dences better than old England ?’ 

‘For a time they do; but then 
nostalgza comes. Do you know 
what I mean by nostalgia ?’ 

‘Perfectly: you mean that desire 
for home which becomes a positive 
pain. I understand it, and I have 
felt it too.’ 

‘IT am sorry you should have fit 
anything painful For my own 
part, England is a country which I 
am always glad to leave, and to 
which I am always glad to return ; 
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bat many of these absentees often 
feel the keen unhappiness of exile.’ 

‘But they are not exiles, sir: 
they often like their chains, and 
prefer the country of their adoption 
to that of their birth. They have 
many comforts. They have the 
services of their own church.’ 

‘It is very true: English chap- 
lains are settled all over the Conti- 
nent; but none of them have that 
grey antiquity, that immemonial 
chasm that belongs to the English 
Church in city or village.’ 

‘Tours was very well off,’ was 
the reply, ‘and various other places 
are better off than Tours. Some 
continental places have their most 
striking associations for us—Lisbon, 
Rome, Geneva.’ 

‘The service is held in all lnnds 
of places: at Venice, in a decayed 

> at Aix, m a Lutheran 
church. Sometimes it 1s conducted 
in a fortress; sometimes in an hotel; 
sometimes in a room. In 
France, where there must be some 
fifty resident English clergy, we 
are worse off in any other 

untry.” 

‘ How is that?’ 

‘Look at Paris: the Wesleyans 
have a very handsome church. 
The Russian church 1s a magnifi- 
cent ornament to the city. The 
Americans are going to build a new 
church. Paris, with quantities of 
English people , 

“How many English do you sup- 

pose there are im Paris?’ suddenly 
- asked the Colonel, whose imper- 
turbability had subsided into a pro- 
longed nap. 
‘I believe about twelve thousand,’ 
replied the Professor. ‘ Among 
these there must be always a fluc- 
tuating population of several thou- 
sands.’ 


* But — are surely nof all 
grand e?? 

: Wo. mademoiselle, nor even mid- 
dling people. There are many per- 
sons en in business of very 
different grades. Then, again, the 
French are very fond of having the 
English in their stables, believing 
them the best people for horses. 
There are, therefore, a great number 
of agar Preagrr grooms, and 
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ber of English employed in the 
iron-works and gas-works. The 
Scotch gardener, too, is frequently 
empleo 

‘I am glad that the English are 
80 well appreciated.’ 

‘They are appreciated better than 
they are liked. Their best writers 
praise our institutions, and the v: 
gems prefer our fruits. You will 
soon understand the Anglomanuia. 
I do not thmk the poorer French 
classes have a very fmendly feeling 
towards us, and are certainly ready 
enough to cheat. That fine day we 
had three days ago, the 18th, re- 
vives unpleasant memories.’ 

A pause. 

“Do you know Rouen ?’ 

‘Scarcely, sir. We through 
once, and stayed at Smith’s “ Albion 
Hotel,” where I remember we were 
very unfairly treated. I had only 
time im the morning, before the 
train started, to run and see St 
Ouen. What a beautiful church 1t 
is !” 

‘In realty one of the finest cathe- 
drals m the world. Its fame would 
be spread throughout the world if 
it were only mn Paris: that is very 
deficient in ecclesiastical architec- 
ture. There 1s a large colony of 
poor English at Rouen, and a few 
of a wealthier class. The railroad 
was entirely made by English la- 
bourers. The poor tellows have a 
brewery to brew their own beer. 
This 1s their way of keeping true 
to distant England. The English 
chaplain officiates both im Rouen 
and a little way out of it. What a 
bees nape city 1s Rouen, and, at the 
same time, so stirring with youn 
and brilliant hfe!’ shila: 

‘Do you know Normandy well? 
the watermg-places there ?’ 

‘Yes: there are several of them 
along the coast. They are tolerably 
quiet, such as Fecamp, differing 
from the fashionable places. Here, 
when you are tured of cities, you 
may go down to the quiet coast, 
introduce yourself to yourself, and 
cultivate your own better acquaint- 
ance.’ 

Some fitful conversation followed 
on the subject of French literature. 
Frequently enough the young lady 
who chatters French fluently has a 
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very im acquaintance with 
French history and hterature, and 
the Englishman who is well posted 
up in these is a very r conversa- 
aoe mean Miss Spd = ohone 

e language with great purity, an 
appeared to be unusually well read, 
better than most Pans ladies, who 
seem to think that the age of the 
classics 1s gone by, and find even 
Guizot too dry for them. Ido not 
enter further into this conversation, 
which was at times conducted with 
great tact and spirit—one of those 
rare conversations 1n which each 
person 1s honestly desirous of learn- 
ing something. It was the old 
story, ‘the way of a man with a 
maid,’ which taxed the wisdom of 
Solomon 1n vain to understand. 

It was now dark, momently 
growing darker. The gallant Colonel 
had agam sunk into healthful re- 
pose. 

‘Why are you coming to France, 
Monsreur ®’ she asked. 

‘Why are you, Miss Darlingford ?’ 

‘Oh! I see you know my name’ 

‘I know it by heart,’ was the 


response. 

A slight laugh. If Mr. Elyot had 
answered the question accurately, 
he would have said that, properly 

ing, he did not come under 
the description of the ‘English mn 
France’ he was only rapidly pass- 
ing through. To-night he would 
be at Paris; the night after at 
Marseilles; the night after on the 
Mediterranean. But he thought 
he would have his own question 
answered first. 

“We travel partly for health and 
partly for amusement. Papa thinks 
we had better know one country 
pretty well before we proceed to 
another. We shall spend some 
time in France, and shall travel 
about a great deal.’ 

‘That is exactly my own plan,’ 
was the rejomder. ‘I mean to give 
myself three months to perfect my- 
self in the language, and see the 
principal places.’ 

‘Really that will be very nice. 
We shall probably meet again.’ 

‘ What 1s your line of travel ?’ 

‘Oh, jast commonplace. We 
shall go where the English go. If 
pepa were alone, he would take 
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some pedestrian exercise, or climb 
the Alps or Pyrenees. I dare say 
that will be the case with you.’ 

At ths moment the Colonel 
awoke. Elyot said something to the 
effect that 1t might be the pleasarftest 
place, but perhaps not the best for 
jearnnng the language. Then the 
conversation flagged. The Colonel 
showed sgns of being both cross 
and tired. It ought to be observed 
that there was not a vestige of 
cozuetter te about the young lady, but 
she was, perhaps, a shade more con- 
versational durmg the slumbers of 
her commander-in-chief. 

They arrived at the station—all 
bustle, lights, confusion. He prof- 
fered his services but they were not 
required. The young lady made a 
graceful bow. Her father, m a 
gruff, business-hke tone, sharply 
wished him good night He watched 
them into a vorture de remise. It 
was his intention to take another, 
and follow them. Another car- 
nage was not to be had. He would 
walk bnskly and keep them m view. 
He got as far as the Place Vendéme, 
where there was a multiplicity of 
carnages in swift motion, and he lost 
sight of them. 

Where had they gone? Most 
likely to an hotel. 1f he knew which 
he would go there also. At the top 
of the Rue de la Paix he was nearly 
opposite the Grand Hotel. He would 
inquire there 1f any party answered 
the description. <As it was the 
biggest hotel, there would be the 
biggest chance. They were cer- 
tainly gomg in that direction. 
Perhaps they might have turned 
8 round and gone to the Hotel 
Bristol. No, the Hétel Bristol was 
hardly hkely. An ambassador or an 
earl might go there, but hardly an 
Indian colonel. At the Grand 
Hétel he heard that a gentleman, 
accompanied with a lady who seemed 
his daughter, had arrived. Itseemed 
a, forlorn speculation, but he adopted 
it in default of a better. 

They had left Boulogne by the 
5°30 train, which of course arrives 
in piel oo paige The 
Boule were still gay, the green 
fights and the colours of the shops. 
Merry groups of passers-by, quict 
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groups sitting in front of the cafés ; 
m fact, the glonous drawing-room 
which Paris holds in the open 
streets on the long summer even- 
ings. There were evidently a great 
many English m Pans just then. 
The mother-tongue was recognized 
ever and anon. Young English 
ladies, occurred in twos and threes, 
who were best not in the streets at 
that tame of the night, but whom all 
this splendour had tempted out, 
trushng to their own innocence and 
each other’s protection. ‘ Enghsh 
Spoken ’— the equivalent to ‘Ici 
on parle Francais ’—was on many of 
. the shop-windows; and less happy 
Enghshmen were staying, worn and 
overworked, till midmght, behmd 
the counters. The Englshmen on 
the Boulevards were less prepossess- 
ing. There were seve excursion 
trains at this tre, and Pars was 
foll of them. Many of them had 
come over with the intention of full 
enjoyment and freedom from ordi- 
nary restraints. This sort of thing 
is very well understood in Pars, 
you may see it plentifully carica- 
tured in the shop- windows. 

Elyot returned to the Grand H6tel, 
wondering whether his fmends had 
fixed their destination there. You 
may always be sure that at Paris 
your friends have gone to an hotel, 
and have not taken apartments. The 
Pansians do not at all understand 
that system of furnished lodgings to 
which we are so accustomed in Eng- 
land. Many Enghsh people, when 
they first come to France, from a 
confusion of ideas on this subject, 
expose themselves to much discom- 
fort. It1s very rarely that you find 
rooms with plates, linen, and attend- 
ance. If you want these, you must 
of course go to an hotel. In a pri- 
vate house they will let you an 
apartment—that 1s a suite of rooms 
more or less in number, but you 
must have your own ‘service’ and 
a great variety of necessaries. You 
may of course also employ the 
concierge, who in turn is employed 
to keep a watch upon you, for the 
French suspiciously think you may 
possibly decamp. From the obscure 

rape the enormous num- 


ber of hotels, ter in proportion 
than in any other city. the Grand 
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Hétel is an enormous building, in 
great measure supported by the 
English, and in still greater measure 
by the Americans. In travelling, the 
Englishman generally spends his 
income; but the American often 
expends his capital. The hotel sa 
httle town, and has its streets and 
boulevards. I am afraid Mr. Elyot 
would vouchsafe it only limited com- 
mendation. There 1s a story that a 
man died m his room, and was not 
discovered for a week afterwards. 
The place is ill ventilated, and large 
quantihes of chlonde of hme are 
used. Thecharge for the table d’hdte 
dinner is eight francs, which 1s a 
great deal too high. Yor five francs 
ahead a perfect French dinner ought 
to be served. French cupidity here 
defeats itself. The vast semicircular 
sulle-ad-manger, of the dimensions of 
a theatre, 1s only occupied, even in 
the height of the season, to the ex- 
tent of one third or one fourth. The 
dinner is not managed im the best 
way; the recat is, that the 
dishes are served up too cold. One 
is very much disappointed in the 
company which in an undue pro- 
portion consists of Yankees and of 
Jews. In fact, with allits grandeur, 
the Grand Hotel has a tendency to 
be vulgar. 

The arrivals of the night before 
proved to be a patnarchal Yankee 
and his daughter—an elderly young 
lady of about fifty-nine. Mr. Elyot 
bore the disappomtment as befitted 
a moral philosopher. He did not 
fail, withm the mmost recesses of 
his own mind, to resemble a worthy 
coroner of my acquaimtance, who, 
having perpetrated an _ extraordi- 
nary absurdity, shut himself up 
in his own room, and, after deep 
consideration, recorded a verdict of 
temporary insanity. He certainly felt 
himself in love with Miss Darling- 
ford, ‘and the feelmmg was of course 
exaggerated by the poetical and 
romantic element in his mind. How- 
ever, let there be method in his 
madness. He must try and see 
something more of her: till he knew 
her better 16 would be absurd to 
declare himself. One plan alone 
seemed feasible if she was travel- 
ling, let him travel in the same 


route. If she remained stationary, 
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let him obtain entrance to the society 
in which she moved. Exactly. But, 
before you deal with your animal 
you must first catch it. Elyot 
blushed when he remembered the 
irreverent proverb, and said to him- 
self, that he would go and speak to 
Dobbs. 

Dobbs lived in the Faubourg 
St Honoré, a gay bachelor on the 
quatriéme étage. If you meet with 
an Enghshman resident in Pans, 
the chances are, that he either lives 
in the Faubourg St. Honoré or the 
Champs Elysées. Dobbs was the 
correspondent of one of the morn- 
ing papers. He had lived mn Pans 
these dozen years, and still main- 
tained the bluntness and sincerity 
of the English character under the 
polished veil of Parisian manners. 
ite was great in all Anglican matters 
2 France Him did Elyot discover 
at his eleven o’clock déjeuner. The 
Enghsh m France, be it remarked, 
with all their patriotism, gradually 
give up Enghsh hours of refection 
and adopt those of the French It 
1s always best to conform to the 
usages of the country mn which you 
are staying ‘They are usages which 
experience has proved to be the 
best for the exigencies of the ch- 
mate. At the same time, itis notace- 
able that the French are imbibing 
from the Enghsh a taste for more 
solid diet than that to which they 
have hither been accustomed 

‘ Dobbs,’ said Mr. Elyot, when he 
had refreshed himself with a tumbler 
of claret, imported direct from Bor- 
deaux, and let me say that Paris 
claret is, as a rule, indifferent—theo 
best goes to England , ‘ Dobbs, there 
is & young woman travelling about 
France just now whom it 1s my in- 
tention to marry.’ 

Dobbs had been a great deal among 
young men—romantic and literary 
men; indeed, the terms are almost 
synonymous. He had practically 
learnt the ni admirar: doctrme 
So he composedly listened to the 
recital of the adventure. 

‘ You see, my dear fellow,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘I have very scanty data to 
goupon. They are going to travel 
about France, and then are going 
‘where the English ; that is to 
say, you heave to pick them out of 


135 
seventy thousand people, the ua 
lation of the Enghsh m Prensa.” 

‘ That 1s very difficult.’ 


‘Not so diflicult, perhaps, as you 
imagine. Tho English m France 
are not scattered without any rule 
over the country. They are easily 
classified, and m a classification, 
certain sets will be soon eliminated.” 

‘Give mo your. classification, 
Dobbs—you were always a gene- 
rating sort of behever ’ 

‘ Practically, not theoretically. In 
the first place, look at the ports of 
France; you may be bound that a 
maritime people hke ourselves will 
be found m the French harbours, 

Dieppe, Marseillds, Bor- 
deaux.’ 


‘But theso are business people, 
surely.’ 

“At Marseilles, exclusively so. 
Only 1t 1s also the great port for 
Italy and all the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. The city 1s now so beau- 
tifully adorned, that 1t 1s worth while 
to spend a few days there and exa- 
mine 1t. Most tourists doso. Under 
the imperial system if has under- 
gone a transformation as marvellous 
as that of Pans: a new cathedral, 
a new palace, a new exchange, & 
new harbour, new zoological gur- 
dens; and the admirers of Dumas 
will go and look at the Chateau 
aif. Here is a busy colony of the 
commercial English; but I suppose 
no Englishman kvea there unless 
he 1s compelled. Now, in respect 
to Havre, the case is different. On 
® minor scale 1t combines both the 
elements of Liverpool and the ele- 
ments of Bnghton. Havre of 
course imples Honfleur. Still, on 
a descending scale the case is the 
same with Dieppe. Have you ever 
come to Pans by way of Havre or 
Dieppe ?’ 

‘I have tried both; they are two 
seaside places of France very fami- 
har to classes of Englishmen.” 

‘Exactly and Calais too. Well, 
I do not think that you need trouble 
yourself about these places, outlets 
from the Continent. Unless your 
friends are going out of Franee im- 
mediately, which is most doubfful, 
or by sea, which is also dowstful, 
you will not be at all likely to find 
them in these places.’ 
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‘ Where are they likely to be ?’ 

* Perhaps the old Colonel takes 
his bottle of port daily. He may 
probably be a gouty subject, and 
secrete no end of lithic acid. In 
that case he will certamly go to 
Vichy, 1f health 1s any object to him. 
Vichy 1s about the centre of France, 
and you don’t know where he may 
radiate from there. 

‘If the young lady is a medical 
subject,’ contanued the correspond- 
ent to the ‘ Daily Gusher, ‘ she 
will go down to the Mediterranean. 
She will go there even 1f she is all 
right. It is the garden of France, 
and no one can do better than pass 
a winter there. But, hagho! she 
can’t be there till the winter, or at 
least the autumn. I don’t know 
how the troubadour withstood the 
minstrel and the mosquitoes in the 
summer. But look here, old fellow! 
she is sure to bein Paris for a few 
days. No woméan ever yet passed 
through Paris without wanting to 
stay a bit. Look down the list of 
arrivals in Galignani’s book, and 
you will have a good chance of 
seeing them. Go to the Louvre, 
the Luxembourg, the Twilenes, the 
operas, the Champs Elysées. You 
will certamly find them some- 
where.’ 

Mr. Elyot acted upon this advice. 
The name was not down on Gahg- 
nani’s list, for the Darlingfords were 
staying out at Auteuil m company 
with the family of an Enghsh judge, 
at one of the pleasantest of the Par- 
sian boarding-houses.! Neverthc- 
less, he caught one or two glimpses 
of them. Enterimg the Sainte Cha- 
pelle one day with a party, he was 
tormented with a view of the reced- 
ing figures of Miss Darlingford and 
her father, as they left the beautiful 
chapel, and into the hall 
of the Palais de Justice. Agaim 
they casually miet in the Louvre. 
A few words were exchanged. Mr. 
Elyot asked where they were stay- 
ing, and the Colonel curtly said 
they were leaving Paris in a few 
days—going a great distance. The 
P. r summoned up courage 
to ask ‘Where?’ ‘ To the south,’ 
sa2d the Colonel. ‘To the sea-side,’ 
said the young lady. With this he 
was obliged to be content. 
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‘Depend upon it, sir,’ said his 
friend the journalhst, ‘they are going 
to the Biscay coast. It is a deal 
too hot for the Mediterranean this 
time of the year. They have only 
the Channel left, and they have ex- 
pressly saad they are not going there.’ 

In the Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes, the parabasis occurs im 
which, while the dramatic action 18 
suspended, the chorus addresses the 
publ in some remarks on things 
in general I here permit myself a 
few remarks on the sulyject of my 
countrymen in France. The colo- 
nising genius of the English people 
is great, but perhaps, upon the 
whole, 16 1s unhappily exhibited m 
the practice of foundmg colonies in 
the peopled regions of the Conti- 
nent. Many Enghlsh familes in 
settling abroad appear to start from 
the aphorism that any country 1s 
better than their own country—a 
sentiment as mistaken as it 1s un- 
worthy. At the conclusion of the 
war, the English poured into France, 
and travelling 1s certainly to be 
considered a most valuable kind of 
education The reasons, however, 
which induced people to settle at 
Paris are now fast ceasing to exist. 
The place 1s becoming enormously 
dear, and dear in those items in 
which moderate purses are most 
sensitive Generally 1t may be said 
that the luxumes of lfe are com- 
paratively cheap in Paris, and the 
necessaries comparatively dear. To 
keep your horse or to keep your 
carriage, though one-third dearer 
now than ten years ago, can still be 
done at a cheaper rate than in 
London. <A box at the opera is 
only half the cost. Wine is cheaper, 
but the wine 1s not so good. House 
rent is enormously high. You have 
to pay eight hundred a year in 
Paris for the same accommodation 
for which you would give m Lon- 
don four hundred. Wood 1s much 
dearer. Coal 1s about two pounds 
a ton. For butchers’ meat you pay 
from one to two francs a pound; 
the filet two and a half francs. The 
high prices of Paris are extending 
to the provincial towns, and France 
is becoming a very dear country. 
Brittany 1s perhaps an exception to 

There you can still live very 
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cheaply, even where the English 
are ious, and you may live 
cheaply in almost any country 
place where you are content to hve 
solitanly. Enghsh people who go 
over to Jersey generally make tho 
ran to St. Malo’s, and see some- 
thing of Brittany. There 1s a regu- 
lar English colony at Dian, and 
it must be admitted that Dman is 
exceedingly picturesque. Avran- 
ches 1s a similar place. The Eng- 
lish colones at Versailles and Chan- 
tilly may claim splendid sites, but 
these represent charms that often 
enough pall upon the resident. St. 
Germain-en-Laye has the noble 
terrace which, to the memory of the 
unhappy James II., recalled Rich- 
mond Hill, though the prospect 1s 
by no means so rich. Since 1848 
it has declined; the disturbances at 
Paris extended even here People 
felt uncomfortable, and went away. 
I am perfectly certain that for com- 
fort, cleanliness, and economy, an 
English provincial town is greatly 
Superior to a French provincial 
town. The education of an English 
provincial mmear school has a 
substantial value hardly possessed 
by a French lycée. The ordinary 
five-franc medical fee 1s low, but 
you are now expected at some 
tame to make the doctor a hand- 
some present, which about adjusts 
the equilibrium. As a rule, a pro- 
longed residence in Paris 1s not the 
best thing im the world for young 
people. A young lady, famuliar 
with the excitements of Paris life, 
will not very easily settle down into 
the character of English wife and 
mother. I am not speaking of 
special cases, where a man settles 
down in France in pursuance of 
some direct path that mvites him 
there: nor yet of the case of m- 
vahds who may desire the highest 
benefit from French mineral waters, 
from the mild climates of the south, 
or from the simple fact of travelling. 
But the system of English people 
settling down in France because 
they haar too lightly Kis -— own 
country, or imagime they wi ro- 
cure a better education for their 
children, and think that their means 
may go farther, is a mistake, and 
ought to be condemned. We cer- 
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tainly pay the French a compliment 
which they are very far from re- 
ciprocating. I have never met 
with, or heard of any French family 
setthng in England for the pure 
and ape reason of being in Eng- 
land. Our lot is apportioned us by 
a higher wisdom our own, and 
it would be best for us not to relieve 
ourselves from the conditions and 
obligations of our birth, but to 
make the best of them. There are 
some British families settled abroad 
who can speak of their country and 
her institutions m terms of bitter 
hostility. It 1s an evil sign when 
@ man with a cosmopohtan turn of 
mind determines to do m Paris as 
the Pansians do; for the Pansians 
frequently ‘do’ after a most ob- 
jectionable knnd. An Englshman 
ought not to be ashamed of his 
faith, especially now, when a strong 
pons spirit exists agamst the 
otestants; and he ought to be too 
proud of the English character, which 
foreigners, with meanest flattery 
envy, 1m1tate, and admire, to wish for 
a moment to denationalize himself. 
To some extent Professor Elyot 
had now definitely made up his 
mind. He made the occasional 
journey to Bayonne. He was then 
at once at Biarritz. The place was 
full. The Empress was there. 
Elyot turned aside to look at the 
imperial residence; quiet, of mode- 
rate size, built of Enghsh brick, 
which has rendered it a costly 
affair There were a great many 
English at Bayonne Pau is near 
at hand, and Pau 1s a regular colony 
of the health and pleasure-seeking 
Enghsh. Bayonne and Biarritz are 
almost together, only six or seven 
“miles apart. It 1s umpossible to 
conceive a more beautiful country 
than that which belongs to them. 
It will not, perhaps, be too bold to 
prophesy that Buarmtz will one day 
be the most fashionable and pros- 
perous watering-place in Europe. 
The climate is dehghtful, and I 
should think better ada for 
invalids than that of vence. 
The air is as mild, and at the ‘same 
tame more bracmg. Nothing’ can 
be more splendid than the*view of 
the Spa coast and of the Pyre- 
nees. The place is generally full 
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of Spaniards till the arrival of the 
Empress and the French court, and 
then the Spaniards take flight. 
There 1s not much boating at 
Biarritz; the Bay of Biscay is pro- 
verbially too rough for anything 
of the kind. Nevertheless the 
visitors wellnigh lve in the water, 
the muildness of the temperature 

reventing any mnconvenient results. 
it was quite on the cards that Pro- 
fessor Elyot might find Ahce Dar- 
lingford floating on the waves with 
a gay company of ladies and gentile- 
men, buoyed up with corks and 

ladders, trousered, and protected 
from the heat. Biarritz has gene- 
rally a great number of English 
residents. They pass the winter 
in Pau, and come down to the coast 
for the summer’ Indeed from the 
contiguity of the mountains all 
kinds of climates he within a given 
compass, and afford a most delight- 
ful variety. 

Mr Elyot did not fail to disport 
himself on the summer waters. He 
carefully investigated the rocks and 
caverns of the coast. He partook of 
the green oysters of Bayonne with 
approbation, and took some inte- 
rest in laymg down the new beds. 
Still, before all, he was eager in his 
quest; but 1t was frurtless. Deter- 
mined to make a full mvestigation 
of the ground, he took a flying tnp 
to Arcachon. He walked im that 
noble forest where in the warmest 
day of summer you may obtain cool- 
ness, and 1n the coldest day of win- 
ter you jmay obtain warmth. The 
place 1s admirably adapted either 
for a summer or a winter residence; 
the Enghsh would probably find 1t 
cheaper than at Biarritz. Here 
Mr. Elyot went fishing, or rather 
went harpooning, for even the sole 
is not thought too small a fish for 
the harpoon. It must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Elyot enjoyed this 
nomad existence, and all the better 
for the spice of romance with which 
he had managed to invest it. A 
Saturday Reviewer has laid down the 
dictym that life is not worth having 
without a little romance. Without 
arguing the position, I only say 
that Mr. Elyot did not fail to nourish 
that which had fallen to his Jo. 

‘He retraced his steps to Bayonne, 
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and, taking an omnibus, arrived the 
same evening at Biarritz. He had 
been ahsent nearly a week, for he 
had included in the excursion a 
flymg mvestigation of Bordeaux, in 
which we have not had space to 
follow him. The English flag was 
waving in token that 1t had been an 
excellent vintage, and Mr. Elyot 
gave a hberal order on the pro- 
mising look of matters. On his 
return to his old quarters at the 
hotel he looked at the names, and 
there, to his excessive wonderment 
and joy, he beheld, and could scarcely 
beheve his eyes, ‘Colonel and Miss 
Darhngford. He made imquiries, 
and almost hoped to find them in 
the saloon. He was miserably dis- 
appomted. They had gone away 
the day before yesterday. 
Whither had they gone? There 
was a place in the book of the 
hotel to mdicate the next destina- 
tion of the traveller. Alas! this 
was not filled up. His own name 
was on the next page. Perhaps 
the Colonel had seen it, and had 
declined to furnish him with any 
further information. Perhaps his 
name might have caused their de- 
parture. He wandered about Biar- 
ritz 1n the vague hope of finding 
some traces. There was a great 
show of Parisian belles dressed in 
hght summer, gossamer attire, as 
elegantly as for a drive down the 
Avenue de PImpératrice in May. 
Publicity, and not retirement, 1s the 
idea of a French watering-place. 
Even the villa of the Empress is 
overlooked, and her Majesty her- 
self may be observed bathing in the 
water. Mr. Elyot was without any 
means of identifying any fmend of 
the Darlmgfords among his com- 
patriots. He returned to the hotel 
to make inquiries. A chambermaid 
‘was quite positive that she heard 
the young lady say that they were 
gomg on to Pau. <A waiter was 
quite confident that they had taken 
@ conveyance to St. Sebastian. 
Giving one more glance at the List, 
Mr. Elyot saw shghtly pencilled in 
a delicate hand, ‘Pau,’ a tracing so 
indistinet that it had escaped his 
notice. To Pau accordingly he 
determined to go. He was strongly 
pressed by some frends he had 
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made, to stay and see the bull- 

‘ht. This was of course being got 
up on account of the Empress, but, 
with that illustrious exception, pub- 
lic taste did not seem strongly in 
favour of tauromachy. He went on 
to Pau. 

But he found Pau all but empty. 
On his way he passed through 
Orthez, famous in the wars of the 
Black Prince, and, four hundred 
years later, for the wars of the Iron 
Duke. To enjoy this country one 
ought to be famuliar with two works, 
‘The Chronicles of Froissart’ and 
‘The Peninsular War’ of Colonel 
Napier. The climate of Pau 1s re- 
markable for pecuhar stillness of 
atmosphere, which has a sedative 
effect, the opposite of the climate 
of Nice, which 1s pecuharly exciting. 
At the end of March the oaks begin 
to be m bloom, and at Chmstmas 
the leaves are stilly droopmg on the 
trees. Pau is celebrated as tho 
birthplace of Henry IV. and Ber- 
nadotte each kung to regain a 
crown renounced his religion: the 
one from a Protestant became a 
Romanist: the other from a Ro- 
manist became a Protestant. Pau 
has also memories of the saintly 
Jeanne of Navarre, who in her best 
days so nobly redeemed the fault 
of the Heptameres. Of all famous 
terrace views the view from the 
terrace of the Castle of Pau is per- 
haps the most famous, termmated in 
the bine distance by the long sierras 
of the mountains. The castle, re- 
fitted by the care of Louis-Philppe, 
abounds with historical sowvenzrs of 
the great Bearnese. Having waited 
here for five or six days he deter- 
mimed to seek the hills. If he had 
only waited half an hour longer he 
would have found them. 

Professor Elyot therefore travelled 
about m the Western Pyrenees. 
‘There he would be sure of meeting 
his countrymen in the various moun- 
tain -watering-places, though in 
numbers greatly less than in Switz- 
erland. He was ly certain of 
not finding them 2f he followed in 
the wake of some modern travellers, 
and explored also the Eastern Py- 
Soucy ant When Gitaqe 4s ea 

an i to u- 
louse. By that fime the autumn 
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would be fairly set n. Ho would 
then Icave the vast plain of Lan- 


guedoc for the sea-side, and pass 
along from town to town of the 
famous shore oi Provence. It ap- 
red to lnm that sooner or later 
e must meet with them im the 
Pyrenees. The chances were most 
decidedly that they were Late ih ai 
that way. Supposing that he mi 
them, there would be another de- 
cided chance that they would bo 
wintering at Cannes, or Mentone, or 
Nice, or Hyéres. Avoiding all mys- 
tery, we may state at once that the 
Professor had acutely divined the 
exact state of the case. He had 
sketched out them very programme. 
They were, in fact, constantly on 
each other’s trail, and the wonder is 
that they did not meet earlier than 
they did. The pomt that confused 
Elyot was this- that the Darlmg- 
ie — gs pong eh mgs from. 
err plan. ice strongly pressed 
to i within it, and 1t had been 
arranged that they should proceed 
to Pau en route for Eaux Bonnes, but 
at the last moment the Colonel de- 
cided on ‘a dash into Spam’ for 
four or five days, which was accord- 
ingly done. Hence it was that for 
a long time Elyot could find no 
traces. While they were quietly 
following in his track he was hunt- 
ing them from place to place. 

A. few words on the Pyrenean 
watering-places will suffice. They 
are easily reached, the one from the 
other, and have a common character. 
A cut de sac of trees forces you to 
retrace your steps From Pau to 
Eaux Bonnes is twenty-three miles. 
It is an ascent along the span of the 
Pyrenees, along enchanting scenery, 
by the side of mvers of crystal 
clearness, fringed by flowering turf, 
shaded by dark chestnut woods. 
Then in the trough of the moun- 
tains, wedged into the clefts of the 
rugged rocks, are the watering-places. 
In these watering-places an i 
ing number of peopie are found 
who look and really are 
ill; and many others, fresh, ey: 
and talkative, concerning whom it is 
difficult to believe that sanitary con- 
siderations have drawn them te these 
heights. In the morning, while the 
dew is yet fresh on the mountain 
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lawns, it is customary to take the 
waters; then come long ex tions, 
prolonged dinners 1n which the iz- 
gard makes a promment appearance 
on the bill of fare, music and plea- 
sant talk im the salons at might. 
From Les Eaux Bonnes to Les Eaux 
Chaudes 1s a bridie-path along 
the foaming Gave, cascades falhing 
from lofty precipices, and the road 
leaving the river stretches along 
through the dark pime forest. Let 
us enumerate a few others of these 
brunnens, bummed in ravines and 
shadowed by the mountains. Cau- 
terets 18 very famous, and here the 
mountains nearly meet overhead. 
There are here twelve spmngs of 
water, on which patients repose grea’ 
faith, with the odour of sulphur and 
stinking eggs. This is a great 
place forSpaniards. Retracmg your 
steps to Pierrefitte the grand defile 
of a mountain gorge takes you to 
Luz. Luz, where the English have 
never come in sufficient numbers to 
spoil the primitive smplicity. The 
extortions to which we are so fa- 
mihar im Switzerland are almost 
unknown here, but would pastoral 
virtue be able to resist an immugra- 
tion of toumsts? From Luz to 
Baréges was the next step. The 
fine fiassues so called are not made 
at Baréges, any more than Stilton 
cheese 18 made at Stalton or Da- 
mascus blades manufactured at Da- 
mascus. They are made at Bagnéres, 
and command a higher price than in 
London. The waters here are really 
of the most valuable kind, and the 
supply is unequal to the demand 
for them. It 1s a great place for 
gun-shot wounds, and the French 
government has erected here a muili- 
tary hospital. The title of Chief 
of the Brunnen would probably be 
conceded to Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
and with this should be coupled 
Bagnéres de Luchon. 
The French side of the P 

is less imposingly magnificent than 
the Spanish side. Owing to the 
more southern latitude, the lme of 
perpetual snow is higher than in 
Switzerland. There is a prevailing 
character of sylvan beauty. And 
though there.1s much rugged sub- 
limity, yet this is not the leading 
feature. Elyot took many excursions 
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among the mountains. Occasionally 
an Enghshman would accompany 
him, but he found the Frenchman 
an unenterprising traveller, who 
preferred to revive Pamman life m 
these distant places, and had lazy 
wonder for the energy and hardi- 
hood of ae cara ally. os 
ally, on his mule or pony, he passed 
through gorges that reminded him 
of the Via Mala, a gorge that in 
itself was frequently a via : 
Sometimes his path would be over 
vast, soft, springy meadow land, by 
the side of brawling nvulets, vast 
forests stretchmg around him, 
forests of the fir, the pine, and the 
box-tree. Suddenly the rocks would 
shelve up to a huge, bare, perpen- 
dicular height which renders explo- 
rations dangerous. «It will be re- 
membered how Professor Hardwicke, 
of Cambridge, lately lost his life m 
these perilous regions. Elyot even 
essayed, though unsuccessfully, to 
climb the sublime Maladetta, loftiest 
of Pyrenean peaks, which for pur- 
poses of complete exploration may 
well be recommended to a detach-~ 
ment of the Alpme Club. Some- 
times in his thoughtful loneliness 
he would hear amid the mountains 
those strange and mysterious voices 
which have so much perplexed men 
of science—dull, intermittent sounds 
escaping from the laboratory of na- 
ture. Sometimes he would meet 
the wretched cagot, the race held 
accursed, and wellnigh perished 
off the face of the earth, through 
barbarous dishke and persecution. 
He reached that famous configura- 
tion of rocks where a kind of window 
is opened in the mountains, and, as 
if in a natural mirror, the land of 
Spain lay before him im wild re- 
pellent tumbled hills. The scenery 
sometimes assumes a Swiss and 
Norwegian caste. Those who have 
read Georges Sand’s last work but 
one, ‘L’Homme de Neige,’ that 
wonderful work of an old lady of 
sixty-five—written, I trust, in the 
serene evening of a passion-darkened 
life—will derive, I think, from those 
accurate but purely imaginative 
descriptions—for Georges Sand has 
never visited those ons—a vivid 
impression of the sterner portions of 
Pyrenean scenery. There is a want of 
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broad of waters, yet he visited 
such or rather mountain tarns 
as were accessible, the Lac d’Oo and 
the Lac de Gaube. This last lake 
has an unhappy interest boseeme 
to it, from the fact of a young an 
newly-married pair being drowned 
in crossing, a few months after their 
marriage. Such then are the scenes 
of the lonely wanderings with which 
Mr. Elyot descnbed the social hfe 
of the different brunnens. In these 
active pursuits his healthy frame 
and his healthy mind were free from 
any morbid taint of disappointed 
passion. Wandering about amd 
these new regions, his bnef inter- 
course with Alice seemed at times 
only the vivid umpression of a dream, 
and he found himself repeating 
Shelley’s fine lines : 


* Lost, lost, for ever lost 
In the wide pathless desert of dim sleep 
That i tiecaapaaa shape' Doth the dark gate of 
dea 
Conduct to thy mysterious paradise, 
O Sleep ?’” 

No dream from the ivory gate, but 
the ‘ sweet human lips and eyes’ of 
the lady of his love greeted him one 
evening when he returned to his 
hotel at Luchon, after one of his long 
rambles to the mountains. It was 


troubled with no positive illness, 
extreme delicacy of Miss Darling- 
ford rendered a residence in 
Provence desirable. They were al- 
most the only English visitors now 
left im Luchon; and even the gruff 
Colonel deigned to hail the rencontre 
with feelings of satisfaction. And 
now that bnef episode of romance 
which had visited the Professor’s 
learned hfe, as fitfully 16 visits for a 
season the lives of most men, was 
drawing to a close. He took an 
early opportunity of mentionmg to 
the Colonel his name and tion. 
He found that the Colonel 
preciated his position; and, to his 
infinite dehght, that the young lady 
was very partial to volume of 
poetry. He proved of real use in 
helping them to arrange their plans. 
He accom ed them to Mentone, 
and stayed there till the last hour 
that his winter duties would it. 
When he left 1t was with the full 
understanding that he should return 
at Chmstmas. 


APRES LE BAL. 
(A * DETRIMENTAL’S’ REMINISCENCE oF ‘THE GUARDS’ BALL’) 
S° bella mia, you’ve made an impression, 
And turned half the heads of the critical town ; 

And tell me the truth now you hear the confession 

If not with a smile at least not with a frown. 
No wonder your triumph—1f radiant beauty, 

Enhanced by a toilette the créme de la créme, 
Could fail to achieve a girl’s paramount duty, 

To use your own phrase, dear, 1t would be a shame! 


You fancied me miles away peacefully reading, 


But I saw you, signora, 
In the deua-temps with Vi 


and only last mght, 
Vivian de Vere you were 


speeding, 
And your gauzy clouds brushed against me in your flight. 


The part of a wall-flower I humbly 


was 


filling, 
And I did not announce myself, for, who could tell, 


Perhaps my reception by yo 
And I wished not to break 


tu had been chilling, 
the old magical spell. 


For although I speak in this volatile fashion, 


Pm vulgar enough to possess, dear, a heart ; 
And the sweet dream of tecpest unchangeable passion 
From that heart’s inward feeling will never depart. 
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Since the time when your childhood gave tenderest token 
Of the virtues and graces that make up your dower, 

The chain was linked round me no more to be broken, 
My allegiance has never once swerved for an hour! 


I saw you whirl by, never 


or dreaming 


thinki 
I saw you, the loveliest demovseile there ; 


I watched the rich rp age Re ng brilantly gleaming 


And sparkling amid the dar. 


bands of your hair. 


In a ball-room, romance, as one justly supposes, 
Oe bene, eet wee oe 

As to wish those dark tresses enwreathed with white roses, 
The simple white blossoms you loved well of old. 


I re your lace drapery is of the rarest, 
And the broiders that deck 1t of fabulous worth, 
Yot, ma mignonne, I thmk that I held you the fairest ~ 
In your plam country dress with its loveable dearth 
* Of costly emblazons and ornament golden, 
And I worshipped you more in that sweet, simple guise, 
When from under the round hat, in days dear and olden, 
Flashed forth the soft light of those exquisite eyes ! 


For you have unchangingly been my one visio 
Of happmess seen through the vista of time; 
Belgravian fianeurs may smule in derision, 
I care not as long as you see this poor rhyme. 
May I say with what hope and what joy I shall cherish 
The dream of a future shared, darling, with you? 
That dream—that reality never need perish 
If but to yourself, love, you only be true. 


ARTISTS’ NOTES FROM CHOICE PICTURES. 
WWitkie’s ‘Willage Malay.’ 


GOOD picture, like good wine, 
mellows by keepmg. Within 
lnnits, of course. You may keep your 
wine or your picture till 1t has ac- 
quired a priceless value for the con- 
noisseur, but be utterly distasteful 
to the uninitiated. The Village Fes- 
tival is of the kind that keeps well. 
It is more than half a century old, 
yet it has as grateful a flavour, iis 
native unexaggerated raciness is as 
much relished, and its populanty as 
universal as when it came fresh from 
the easel. 
h he had been three years 
oceupied upon it, Wilkie was not 
-six when he gave to the pic- 
ture the last finishing tonehes, and 
sent it forth to win the applause or 
face the censure of the critics and 
) public. It achieved a success 
W. might be called surprising #38 


the work of so young a man, had 
not the young man, three or four 
years before, secured the foremost 
place in his chosen line. 

Wilkie has left in his journals a 
fuller record of the progress of this 
than of any other of his pictures. 
Commencing with the first entry, 
August 3rd, 1808, when, being too 
il to keep an appointment, he 
writes—* To amuse myself, began to 
make a blot of the Pubisc-House 
Door, the subject I intend to paint 
next; he registers, with dry parti- 
cularity, lus daily domgs, till he 
brought it almost to completion. 
‘We read how, wishing to give an 
air of quiet rusticity to the scene, he 
called on Haydon one fine May 
morning, and they went together to 

m ‘to look after a public- 
house might do for the picture,’ 
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and, little as we might expect it, they 
‘found one that may be of service.’ 
Paddington would be about the last 
place a painter would go to in search 
of the pleasant or picturesque how, 
but 16 was very different then. Oddly 
enough we find Lysons, im his ac- 
count of Paddmgton, published in 
the very year that Wilke went tlero 
in search of a rural alehouse, speak- 
ing with surprise of its rusticity. 
Writing of Westbourne Place, ho 
says ‘ The situation‘1s extremely 
pleasant, and so uncommonly retired, 
that a person residing there could 
scarcely conceive himself to be in a 
parish adjoming that of St George's, 
Hanover Square.’ Fifty years have 
passed away, and Paddington, like 
Bottom, has been translated. 

Having found his alehouse, Wilkio 
sets himself to pamt with a will. 
And as he proceeds, he jots down, 
with almost lawyer-like baldness 
and unconcern, his daily work, how 
he ‘began by rubbmg im all the 
shadows with umber, and the lights 
with white, and succeeded in getting 
in the principal group ’—a beginning 
of which a student of the old school 
will at once recognize the reality 
how he ‘ tried a new way of proceed- 
ing by touchmg the colour in a 
much more delicate manner, and 
produced 2 good deal of that mellow- 
ness which he had so often admired 
in Sir Joshua.’ how ‘he began 
paintmg at ten; went on with the 
woman leading away her husband, 
and put in the group of people pay- 
ing the pot-girl behind, which occu- 
pied him till four’ how ‘ Haydon 
came to breakfast and approved of 
what ho had done’ or else, how 
Haydon, or Callcott, or Segueur, or 
Sur George Beaumont, disapproved 
of some particular group, or expres- 
sion, or colour, or piece of drapery, 
which he altered accordimgly, and 
generally, for the time at least, 
fancied he had improved by the 
alteration or else, how, failing to 
produce the effect he mtended, he 
was ‘ therefore obliged to rub out all 
he had done these two days,’ and so 
on to the end. 

Again, he records the trouble he 
has had to find a suitable model, 
male or female, or perchance ‘a 
_smock-frock, such as he wanted for 
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his princi figure’"—for he can 
paint nothing as yet without the. 
actual object before him,—and hedocs 
not fal to record when he finds the 
smock-frock, ‘on hs way home 
from town’ (he was living at ths 
time in Sol’s Row, Hampstead Road) 
that he ‘purchased it for thirteen 
shilhngs.’ Very seldom do we meet 
with so jubilant a note as when he 
has ‘int upon an alteration in the 
large window and staircase in the 
background, which has produced a 
wonderful improvement’ These 
entries may seem trivial, but how 
thoroughly they mark the character 
of the nan and tho pamter, lus per- 
fect sumpheity and sincenty of pur- 
pose; his cato even in the smallest 
details, the veracity which com- 
pelled him, as 1t were, to give only 
what he himself saw, and felt, and 
understood, and his openness to con- 
viction inaword, the healthy tone of 
quiet enjoyment in his work which is 
so evident in all his earlier pictures ! 

Tho finished picture was not sent 
to the Academy, though he had just 
been elected Kh A., but formed the 
leading feature of an exhibition of 
‘the pictures pamted by D. Wilke, 
RA, held ‘at 87 Pall Mall. admis- 
sion, one shilling, catalogues, 
gratis.’ And here an odd accident 
betel 1t. The person of whom he 
hired the room was mm arrears with 
lus landlord, and the Village Holiday, 
as 1t was now called, was distraimed 
forrent The trouble and vexation of 
this meident are said to have sug- 
gested to Wilkie—always on the look 
out for a new subject—his capital 
picture, Distraurning for Rent; the 
broker, the lawyer’s clerk, and some 
of the other personages m which 
are veritable effigies of those who 
had acted m the hke capacities at 
bss own distraint. 

It will have been noticed that, at 
first, Wilkie speaks of his picture as 
the Publi-I/ouse Door. It was 
plainly his purpose then to pant 
some such scene of roystering mirth 
as might be witnessed any day out 
side a village inn. As he proceeds, 
ae title by changed oa the polite 

r, perhaps asa more 
in sound, for Wilke was now the 
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Pitiessie Fair. ‘Then it becomes the 

Vellage Holiday, and eventually the 
Vilage Festival, perhaps from some 
notion of rivalry or parallelism with 
the Village Festivais of Teniers or 
Ostade, of whom he was always 
thinking. Whatever was the induce- 
ment, 1t was an unlucky change. 
The Village Holiday exactly ex- 
presses the character of the scene; 
festival 1s far too large and preten- 
tious a word for a few holday- 
makers gathered round about a vil- 
lage alehouse 

As the representation of a village 
hohday, the picture 1s admirable. 
It is, however, rather the picture of 
a reflective observer than a genial 
carouser, of 2a gentlemanly note- 
maker than a participant in the 
mirth. Teniers and Ostade painted 
their village festivals and drinking 
Scenes with a sense of enjoyment that 
is irresishble. They lke the fun 
they set before us, and are not meie 
reporters of what they saw. If 
they had not had to paint the scene, 
they would havé been sharers in the 
merriment. But if Wilkie’s picture 
is deficient, as a whole, in geniality, it 
1s true and just as far as the msight 
of the pamter reaches, admurable in 
detached groups, and exquisite in 
individual heads, and, withal, it 1s 
needless to add, honestly and excel- 
lIently pamted. 

In the woodcut, our artist has 
brought together the best heads 
from the different groups. At the 
top are the half-drunken rustic with 
the smock-frock, whom Wilkie 
always speaks of as ‘the principal 
fionra’ and his wife, who 1s trying 
to drag him away from his notous 
companions, from whom he parts with 
unmistakable reluctance. Detached, 
the man’s head loses something of 
its character; but on the ‘whole it 
is the least satusfactory 1n the admi- 
rable group of which 1 1s the centre. 
Wilkie acknowledged that this head 
‘puzzled him beyond everything,’ 
and that he ‘could not get satisfied 
with it... The wife is an exquisite 
conception. She 1s still pretty—the 
outhne is handsomer in the sketch 
than in Wilke’s picture—but_ her 
face is worn and anxious, her dress 
untidy. The village belle has been 
mated to one who was in his youth 
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the village beau; but the club-room 
has proved more attractive than the 
home, and here are the old signs of 
@ dissipated husband making a 
slatternly wife The mischief has 
as yet only reached the first stage. 
Alone, his case would seem hopeless ; 
but there 1s a something 1n her face 
that leads us to believe that there 
are better days 1n store for both. 

The landlord on the left, pourmg 
out ale with the air of one who 
knows the exact height and the pre- 
cise angle at which to poise the 
bottle and manceuvre the glass, 1s a 
jolly, ruddy, well-to-do specimen of 
a host of the olden time. He does 
not disdam to crack a joke even with 
these tipsy revellers, to the intense 
delight of the negio, who roars out 
his admiration so lustily as to call 
down upon himself a rebuke from 
the countryman who is waitimg for 
his ale. The old dame, whose pale 
sad face contrasts so strikingly with 
the rubicund visage of the landlord, 
is, in the picture, standing by the 
pump, looking mournfully at the 
sot, her son, who 1s stretched at 
length beside the horse-trough 

he head on the extreme nght is 

that of the halfdrunken maunderer 
sitting at the table by the landlord. 
Liston sat for him, and Wilkie was 
amazingly puzzled to hit off the 
right expression Sevcral times he 
painted out the head and painted 
it mm again — sometimes trying 
‘a new expression,’ sometimes, at 
Haydon’s suggestion, ‘puttmg a 
little more drunkenness into the 
looks’ It is a very characteristic 
head Not exactly a portrait of 
Laston— Wilkie never painted exactly 
a portrat—but with a look very 
hke what Liston wore sometimes on 
the stage, and more often, of late 
years, in private, but lacking that 
queer turn into which he would, 
when in rare good-humour, crumple 
up his unparalleled phiz. The con- 
firmed reckless tippler 1s in every 
line of this blowsy sot. As he holds 
up the bottle to Judge of the quality 
and condition of the hquor he seems 
ready to troll out— 


‘ Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both hand and foot go cold ; 
So I stuff my skin brimful! within 
Of jolly goed ale and old’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ALMACK’S. 
By A CHAPERON. 


HE remmuscences of other ladies 
of a certain age are, I dare say, 

like my own, not so fresh as they 
were some twenty jears ago. Like 
my complexion, my memory has lost 
its freshness Ah! formerly I could 
recollect every dance I danced, and 
with whom every new waltz the 
band played every compliment the 
favourite partners of the evening 
uttered, and these still flicker in 
my remembrance But, no, I will 
not rehearse the flattermg hints, 
rather than assertions, wh.ch called 
up the blushes of my youth Some, 
[I do remembe1, laid the delightful 
vainish of flattery on with a thick 
coating, so coarse that I shrank from 
its application Others, still worsc, 
put it on with a trowel others just 
dashed it m with a delicate cama l- 
haar pencil The appetite of youth 
for praise 18 fastidiows I could now 
stand the trowel, since I feel that 
1 ain, 1f not a wieck—the favourite 
expiession for bygone beauties— 
at all events only a1uim ina state 
of restoration 

Let me, however, bring back m1 
fancy those days when the hght 
tendrils of my hair had neither a 
tinge of gray, nor an mvisible reim- 
forcement of fulse locks among 
them, when my tecth had never 
been exhibited to Catwright’s 
piercing gaze and icmorseless hand, 
and when my vomplexion needed 
not the aid of pearl-powder, and 
could boldly face daylhght 

Those were the days of the Re- 
gency. Ido not mtend to be lis- 
torical, and J write merely as a 
chaperon who has seen many faces, 
—many fond ones, come and go, 
and bloom and fade in those dingy 
old rooms of Wills’s. My recol- 
lections have little to do with 
Courts, but much with that femi- 
nine oligarchy to whose decrees the 
world of fashion then bowed sub- 
nussively For the sake of my 
granddaughters, however, to whom 
the word ‘ Almack’s’ needs an ex- 
planation, I will here say a word or 
two about its first establishment. 

VOL. IV.— NO. II. 


There has never been known a 
period so conservative 1n the privi- 
leges of rank and birth—so obh- 
vious of those of character, as that 
of the Prince Regent. I name him 
thus distinctively as the only royal 
Regent this country has had. t 
was im kes time that the moneyed 
mterests of this country came for- 
ward auspiciously, and clauned their 
due position in the Senate and the 
regal palace Boroughs, 1t 1s true, 
were still bought and sold, and no 
man who was not thoroughly mnde- 
pendent could aftord to have and to 
hold a political conscience. Yet the 
days ot cunservatisni were cven 
then doomed The country gentle- 
nan, heir to a line of stout heroes 
an top-boots, whose eldest sons hac 
represented the borough of Noodle- 
burgh for some centuries, as a sort 
of inheritance, was beginning to 
slecp badly The shouts at Reform 
mecctings rang in his ears—the word 
‘ dasfranchiscment’ Jay at his heart. 
After-dinner conversations tugned 
upon vested nights, agitation, and 
democratic speakers, and ‘ the mob,’ 
‘ the rabble,’ were referred to with 
red faces and curling lips. The 
ereed of those gentry consisted, after 
Church and State, of course, in a 
thorough respect for game, m a 
hatred of education for the vulgar, 
who, if they were vulgar, had no 
light to be anything else, and in w& 
virtuous horror of the three R's— 
licpeal, Reform, and Retrenchment ; 
and their wives and daughters tooh 
up the tone 

Such were the sentiments of those 
who one may consider to occupy 
.the cut, esol in the mansions of good 
society, Whilst those au premter 
went even a little further. 

Women are usually the earhest 
to take alarm at any changes. 
Their nature 1s essentially conser- 
vativo. The ladies of England were 
the first to realize the fact that a 
shadow was creeping over the ans- 
tocracy of the land: wealth was 
echpsing the peerage. As the here- 
ditary diamonds which blazed on a 
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countess’s brow were dimmed by 
the tiara of a Lady Mayoress, so 
the social position seemed to be 
enshrouded in a slight must, whilst 
a broader dayhght displayed the 
once modest colouring of the rich, 
but middle classes—‘ oe sort of 

le? as Lady Gentian—poor 
Fine y Gentian, blue and bitter as 
her floral namesake—used to call 
them. 

In a spirit of self-defence, there- 
fore, was the venerable and now 
defunct institution of Almack’s esta~ 
bhshed. Ranelagh had long been 
razed and forgotten: Vauxhall was 
out of fashion: Cremorne existed 
not private balls were rumous: so 
a certamn community of high-bred 
ladies resolved to concoct a plan 
which should keep out ‘ those sort 
of yeople!’ and tmclude the first- 
class passengers in this long jour- 
ney of hfe, alone, m its scheme. 
All the porcelain was to be fine, 
and of unimpeachable fabric, with- 
out blemsh or crack, m reputation ; 
—fair, too, and gracious, and grace- 
ful in extenor—such, in short, as 
one sees ‘in king’s houses,’ and 
such alone. 

Who can say that these ladies 
were wrong? Each class has a 
right to its own peculiar enjoyments, 
and in its own way. I was once 
spending a winter near a country 
town. ‘ How do you amuse your- 
self in the dead, cold season?’ I 
asked, whilst a mice, genteel young 
lady from the great millinery esta- 
blishment of the place was trymg 
on my dress. 

A flutter—a smile—a blush—a 
pin put m too far: ‘We dance 
sometimes,’ she replied, fitiamg on a 
sleeve. 

*Tance! So you’ve balls?’ 

* Yes, ma’am—we had last winter ; 
but I am afraid this winter there 
will be none’ 

‘Why? What a pity!’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am; and a great dis- 
appointment’ (a sigh: some youth, 
thonght I, maing a mercer and 2 
man, as the de profundis of that 
young heart). 

* But the balls became so mixed ?’ 

‘Yes, ma'am. There was no 
drawing a line. We could mot 
exalwde amd cheesemon- 
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gers: that ruined the Slip-Slopper- 
ton Town Balls. Butchers ud eae 
faamlies,’ she pursued, with trem- 
bling horror, ‘ never pretended to 
ask for tickets; though I must say 
Mr. and Mrs. Suett are quite mde- 
Sac people. But we couldn’t 

elp Mr. and Mrs. Creamly, and the 
Miss Creamlys—perhaps you know 
the “ Ship,” ma’am, 1m Wool-comber 
Street ?—comimg with ther fore- 
man; and if we let them in we 
might let in everybody.’ 

Ah! trae! and so it was with 
Almack’s. Sternly tenacious of 1is 
rights, protected by an oligarchy 
of lofty patronesses, the great de- 
Sign prospered; and those who 
often knew each other, and who 
suited each other, enjoyed them- 
selves in those far-famed rooms 
with a cordon of exclusion around 
the doors. It was not until after 
the opera that you left your car- 
riage in the dingy street below, and 
ascended, treading on a worn-out 
stair: t, to the scene of Al- 
mack’s revels. The suite of rooms, 
including a disrobing-room, a card- 
room, Bil aac oy ao ball-room, 
was we p its purpose. 
It was the more appreciated be- 
cause in London houses there is 
a lamentable deficiency of separate 

-rooms, such as we find in large, 
aristocratic German capitals, where 
every lady who gives balls adapts 
one room in her house, or palace, to 
that p alone; and for that 16 
is kept—rarely mhabited when the 
carnival 1s over—swept, and closed, 
and only cleaned and opened when 
the carnival comes round again. 
Then, and then only, are the Per- 
seennes thrown open, the parquet 
rubbed and varnished, the gilding 
carefully cleaned; and the festive 
assembly takes place m a room not 
worn, and used up, and faded, and 
dusty, but fresh, and fit for festive 
purposes. 

Almack’s had almost a venerable 
aspect of decay and of London dirt 
—a thing sur generis, when ita lofty 
and lovely patronesses first swept 
across its floor. Their qian 
sparkled beneath the blaze of old- 
fashioned chandeliers: their dresses 
were conirasted with dusky walle 
and furniture. The main room wat 
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spacious nevertheless—lofty, and 
well adapted to the delicious sounds 
of Werppert’s or of Gow’s band. It 
was not too large: you could see 
everyone, and be seen. If 1t had 
not the splendour of modern sub- 
seription-rooms at a watering-place, 
or in some provincial com- 
mercial city, whose opulence and 
magnificence are unequalled, it had 
one a - _ not 
appearance of a newly got up an 
dearly paid for institution. Its 
general aspect was hke that of some 
of its patronesses—medizval. ‘ Here 
we are,’ said these dusty walls to us, 
in after days, ‘the representatives of 
many lustres of amstocratic enjoy- 
ments: our discoloured ceiling has 
surmounted many a coroneted head : 
scions of nobility have been glad to 
rest their forms against our mould- 
ings: for years we harboured all, or 
nearly all, the grandes dames of our 
metropolis: our hst of visitants was 
@ running peerage: our blooming 
parterre of dancers was never with- 
out a sprnkhng of dukes: mar- 
quises were gay and gorgeous as 
tiger-hlies in a bed of summer 
flowers; earls hke tulips; viscounts 
and barons thick hke annuals grown 
up from seeds of last year’s scat- 
tering ; baronets and honourables 
were as common as weeds.’ 

And so it was; but so never will 
it be again. ‘Times are altered; and 
Almack’s in another half-century 
will be an object not of recollection 
but of research. 

It grew, however, into celebrity 
at once. Among its earhest pa- 
tronesses are names still flourishing 
as green bay trees among us: those, 
then, of young, and beautiful, and 
respec matrons full of a lofty 
consciousness of what their rank 
entitled to grant and to refuse, but, 
with one or two well-known excep- 
tions, not disposed to overrate their 
privileges, or to exclude well-born 
and well-cond competitors from 
the charmed precincts of their rule. 
At Almack’s, 1t must be avowed, was 
the haunt, for a long time, of @ 
clique : youth and beauty, rank and 
fortune, claimed an entrance. ‘ 
are not of us,’ was the s “we 
do not know them.’ <« P re+ 
flected tio 
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beauties. ‘ What! those fair girls, 

with the fresh complexions, come 

up from the country with the 

strength of milkmaids! Am I to 

admit them to make my daughters 

look pale and worn?’ ‘ Mr. Burly, 

of Burly, presents his compliments 

to the Marchioness of ———, and re- 

quests the favour of tickets for, 
Almack’s on the 13th of ” Re 

diculous! the man has ten children, 

I hear, and has been, or 1s, an iron- 

master 1m some placc in Wales.’ 

‘But his eldest son,’ whispered a 

friend, ‘ .s an eldest son—twenty-five 

thousand a year to begin with. It is 

not doing justice to the young ladies, 

my Lady, to refuse him admittance.’ 

«Very well, let him come. There, I 
have signed a ticket: write the name. 
And what 1s an 1ronmaster, pray ?-—— 
a sort of superior blacksmith, or a 
wholesale ironmonger, or what? 
Oh! mimes! foundries! Dear me! 

I recollect: Burly of Burly. Are 
there two of them? Guve tickets 
for two: even a younger son and 
ten thousand a year would be some- 
thing. We are so poor, and those 
std of people’ (with a sigh) ‘ so 
ric. 





Qne of the patronesses, of a gentle 
nature, 1s listening—see her, in her 
rich. safin peignoir and delicate 
lace cap— to a suitor in her boudoir 
in St. James’s Square. 

‘ Your ladyship will do what you 
like,’ a young man was saying: ‘ of 
course I submit. The Canterdowns 
are neighbours of mune, and have 
led off the ball with every county 
member for the last ten years. I 
don’t hesitate to say they are the 
best canvassers at an election I ever 
knew; but 1f you do not care to 
admit them, take your own way.’ 

It was the handsome heir appa- 
rent of that house—the future earl, 
who pleaded. 

* Well, 1f I must have my ball full 
of bobbin-net and white satin, 
please you, and because the dear 
Secre for the Colonies— your 
father’s friend, I mean—declares 
people are talking of a dissolu- 
tion: How many 
did you say? Three! I 
me ill. Here’s to the thnee grare. 
And they'll all coma, no dou : 
a mother thet will atemp 
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room,’ looking reproachfully at her 
son. ‘I hope they haven’t such a 
thing as a father, you wretch!’ 
*And why not? There, write 
their names,’ and she fills un, 
‘Mrs Canterdown, Miss Eleanora, 
Miss Sabrina, Miss Imogen Canter- 
down’ ‘ Thank you’ 
e ‘Oh, my dear! don’t you know 
one might mistake a mother and 
her daughters, lookmg, as dcar 
Byron says, 
‘A mother, with her daughters and her nieces, 
Look, hke a guinca and seven-shilling picccs ,” 


but a father, with his broad shoul- 
ders and double white cravat, with 
his “ My Lord’s” and “ My Lady's,” 
and a son,—a young assummg 
man, full of vulganty and assurance, 
will always betray the women. I1 
mean nothing 1mproper Go, dear 
Fnbbleton, and remember this is 
the last ttme I give your people 
tackets ’ 

‘I won't promsse, my dear lady. 
Remember the state of affairs ’ 

‘Ah! that odious Reform Bill; 
14 will rum the country, and Al- 
mack’s! cned the countess, signing 
her name in a large, scrawling hand, 
which those who best knew her 
understood well. It denoted great 
wrath. ‘ 

Away goes Lord Fnbbieton to 
his country fmends. Those were 
the days of cabnolets, of white reins, 
and perl--gris gloves We are all 
for muscularity, for undress now. 
then the most exquisite appllances 
to the outer man were essential: 
rich satan ties, richer waistcoats, 
coats of super-superfine cloth , hais 
of the most undoubted and finest 
beaver; rings, and pins, and then 
studs, and watch-seals, delicious,— 
were de rigueur. The Petersham 
school had scarcely gone out the 
D’Orsay school was coming in. 
Away dmves Lord Fribbleton in 
his cabriolet, with his spanking 
horse treading, as his groom re- 
marks, ‘like a hemperor,’ and drives 
till he stops at the door of a good 
solid family hotel m Albemarle 
Street. Large faces peep out from 
the drawing-room window: the 
visages of the three Miss Canter- 
downs, old young ladies who had 
been the fast leaders of ton in their 
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own country set, appear, and Lord 
Fnbbleton shuddered as he saw 
them, he leaves his card and the 
tickets, looks bewitching, and, feel- 
ing that he had done a day’s work 
of duty, bows, and hurries onwards. 
Other anecdotes were current m 
those days, that a certain viscountess, 
a lady patroness, was under the 
influence of her lady’s-maid, and 
that a douceur to that functionary 
might smooth objections and pro- 
cure tickets. There 1s no answermg 
for one’s best fmnend -—at all evenis. 
people dtd creep in whose presence 
was never calculated upon by the 
more rigid of the patronesses, and 
the detenoration which afterwards 
took place was ascribed to political 
motives and to the lady cunailie of 
electioneering constituents. It was 
in the decline of the Petersham rule 
that Almack’s rose, and when 
D’Orsay fled to Pans that it sank. 
Not that the two events had any- 
thing to do with each other. It 
was by women’s influence that 
Almack’s originated by women’s 
influence that 1t became imperial m 
fashion by women’s mistakes, m 
fact, that 1t fell Lord Pete:sham, 
latterly known as the Earl of Har- 
rington, might be seen im those 
famous assembles m his cutaway, 
siulk-lned tail-coat, his four mches 
of waistcoat, his exquisite cambr.c 
frill, his rare ornaments of jewels, 
in which he delighted, weanng 
rings even on his thumbs as well 
as his fingers: his polished pumps 
might be seen on those chalked 
floors, his white kd gloves touch 
with gentle grace the tips of a 
duchess’s finger, his studied bow, 
his perfect address he, for a time, 
admired and imitated, for he »ndeed 
was worthy of the Court of Lous 
AXIV. of France than of that of our 
homely George IIT ; but his pre- 
sence or his absence could very 
faintly affect the stability of such 
a purssance as that of Almack’s: then 
he marned, and was undone—un- 
done, I mean, as a parti, and as a 
target for dowagers’ aims, to shoot 
at; and presently he vamishes from 
fashion’s sphere, and 1s ‘ lost to sight,’ 
without bemg particularly ‘dear to 
memory.’ 

He was the type and model of one 
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generahon of young Englshmen, 
as D’Orsay was of another. I see 
them before me as [I recall the 
bright days of Almack’s. 

Lord Petersham, all admnt, was a 
man of taste, cultivation, and ngh 
breeding. He delighted society by 
the perfect refinement which suf- 
fered no individual, even the most 
insignificant, to remember, when in 
ns society, that he was himself any- 
thing more than simply a gentle- 
man. Count D'Orsay was the 
joyous and loquacious well-bred 
Frenchman; and, as the pale, aris- 
tocratic visage of Lord Petersham 
began to assume the pecuhar attri- 
butes of middle age, the flond, 
somewhat round, not unmanly, yet 
mot essentially masculme face of 
D’Orsay was beheld, transiently, at 
Almack’s. I say transiently, for 
associations were ultimately formed 
which drew D’Orsay into another 
clique; and ultimately, huis fine 
talents, his endless buoxhomie, his 
careless, generous nature, his inge- 
munity, and lastly, not least, his al- 
most matchless personal attractions, 
were confined to one sphere im 
which he was loved, and ruined 
Those who knew him attest that, 
without much deep feeling, without 
an atom of principle, or without 
even depth of reflectzon, or earnest- 
ness of character in any one point, 
he was immensely dear to all his 
antumates, sumply from manner— 
not the artificial manner of Lord 
Petersham, but the apparently 
buoyant, rapid ways of a French- 
anan, who, one might suppose, was 
as great a stranger to sorrow and 
aufficulty as to sentiment. And, 
indeed, just to finish off and to 
dismiss this remarkable person, on 
whose career we offer no comment, 
he was, it appears, gay, invanably 
good-tempered, beloved by the few 
fnends spared to him, to his last 
hours. Even when at Dieppe, m 
poor lodgmgs,—in privation, not to 
say want; deserted by his Imperial 
friend, so long an immate at Gore 
House, bereft of her, who was his 
destiny—the spirits which had for- 
merly blazed out at Almack’s were 
mever extinct until death had hushed 
his voice for ever. Smking under 
# mortal disease, he was still elastic 
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and hopeful, and apparently light- 
hearted, and so, smiling at death, 
he passed away. 

These two men were the stars of 
those mghts. They were constella- 
tions of more beauty, and more real 
and intrinsic interest in those rooms 
at Willis’s And let us take a view 
of them through the must of years. 
Presume we to glance at the planets 
of the sphere—the stately patron- 
esses. They were then im their 
prime. Lady T y, mscrutably at 
the head of fashion ; the Marchioness 
of A———y, fair, hke the belles of 
Charles the Second’s Court, but-fitted 
in virtue and propuiety to belong to 
that of Queen Victoma; and Lady 
n. These were among the most 
notable of the ticket-giving female 
dcifies, and these still preside over 
a highest cliques of fashionable 

ife 

Then the journals of the day still 
raved about the fair ‘ Cavendishes,’ 
the daughters of Lord W-—- R—. 
They bloomed, and faded into 
middle age <A lovelier givuupe suc- 
eeeded, one after ono came forth 
the rare beauties of that Vilhers’ 
Ime, renowned for personal gifts. 
First, she, perhaps the rarest of 
these rare sisters, transplanted, at 
an early, a too early age, to the 
cold chmes of Austma. Heralds, m 
that country of etiquette, wrangled 
over her descent in the lst of her 
ancestry appeared a banker’s name; 
the family hesitated — scrupled — 
even almost refused , and the wor- 
thy defunct founder of the fortune 
of this noble English house was 
pointed at as a stumbling-block, 
though then dead as Julius Cesar. 
The obstacle was removed, and the 
sweet sacrifice was exhibited in a 
foreign Court. She bloomed there, 
was victorious, respected, and yet, 
a grande dume. ‘Was she happy 
there? Happy in that gay, vicious 
capital, bearmg one of its proudest 
names? Happy in her family sum- 
mer residence, that castle, grand, 
but half furnished, full of state, but 
destitute of comfort—happy with 
her next to Impenal state; her 
guard of honour, and her piace 
almost nearest to royalty at Court 
We know not: this we do know, 
she came home to die. 
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*She, my white rose, dropping off 
The high rose-tree branch! and not 
That the night wind blew too rough, 
Or the noon sun burnt too hot, 
Bat, that being a rose,—’twas enough !"* 
Unconscious of her fixed and fatal 
malady, she passed to a sphere con- 
genial to her gentle and pure na- 
ture. The fair flower of Almack’s 
was gathered ere 1t had quite faded. 
Next came a sister, of a still more 
elevated beauty. y, if any- 


thing of human mould 1s ever per- 
fect, this specimen ‘was rfect. 
Even though on her brow the seal 


of early doom was set when last we 
beheld. her, with the wreath of violets 
round. her head, the touch here and 
there of the last traces of mournmg 
for a brother, who preceded her 
by some years to the tomb—even 
then, here was a matchless bemg 
The true oval of the English face, 
long, somewhat—the delicately 
aquiuline nose, the soft deep eyes, 
with those dark, sweeping lashes— 
the mouth of such excellent a turn, 
that, even in repose, 1t seemed to 
smile involuntanly; these were tho 
points which first struck the fancy 
as you gazed on her whose name 
has become a proverb mm our land, 
for loveliness. Then the long—not 
flaxen, yet not chestnut hair, that 
in glossy rmnglets shaded the 1vory 
throat, and touched the faultless 
shoulder; how graceful, how £ng- 
itsh it was! How few styles of hair- 
dressing can, if we allow for the 
different ideas of fashion, approach 
it now! 

Somehow, a secret sorrow seemed 
settled on that lofty, marble brow ; 
@ pensive rather than a sad frame of 
mind, to be stamped on that never- 
to-be-forgotten face. Her history— 
but we will not meddle with i1t— 
Sacred be the mystery which was 
blended with her existence! Almost 
imperceptably, she, too, faded away ; 
and the common belief that never 
was there a face so fair, a form so 
matchless; and the engravings, 
which are still popular in our prnt- 
shops, are all that the public hold 
@s memorials of them sometime 


idol. 
But let as not hang a cypress 
wreath over our ball door. Call up 


* E. Barrett Browning's last poems. 
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rather the gaicties and frivolities 
of the past. It is twelve o’clock; 
the opera 18 nearly over—my débu- 
tantes are promised for a quadmile, 
for a waltz, for a galop. 

We hasten to the scene of action. 
We are late—one of the last galops 
danced, or rather flown, by the 
then Lady E———h, with the Prince 
S———, 1s just over. The patronesses 
are looking grave, the prince still 
graver. that thraldom had begun 
which he so soon threw off, when 
the scandal, and the flight, and the 
excitement were over. He 1 no 
more. she lives—and were it not 
that all her lustory 1s a matter of 
notoriety, and has been, over and 
over again, told us in foreign and 
English newspapers, I should not 
even glance at it 

It 1s well known how soon the 
graceful, able, but ever sombre 
Prince S—— separated from her 
whom he carried off from the gayest 
sphere in London; and howshe was 
received at a certain German Court, 
not then celebrated for 1ts discretion 
or its punty. Here, a foreign ttle 
covered, but did not oblterate, the 
name Lady E h had dishonoured. 
Here a young nobleman of that 
far-off land fell im love with her, 
and made her honourable proposals. 
‘Do not,’ she answered, ‘ ask me 
to marry you; I have no vocation 
for marriage.” Yet he persevered. 
‘You know all,’ she urged; ‘ dare 
you tempt your destiny?’ He fol- 
lowed her to Italy. He was still 
resolved. ‘I shall make you 
wretched,’ she urged; yet she 
yielded; they were marned; and 
any one might have loved the hand- 
spme, enamoured Baron Ph——n. 
She bore him adaughter. Yeta cer- 
tain Greek diplomat carried off that 
Bhallow semblance of a heart that 
was left to Lady E——h. Before, 
however, her dast fall, she ventured 
to y a visit to the wife of the 
nobleman, then minister at the Court 
of B - She was announced as 
La Baronne Ph——n. With infinite 
tact the Lady Ambassadress received. 
her ; spoke to her m French ; talked 
of public places, and picture-gal- 
leries; ignored her former name, 
and suppressed all allusions to her 
being Engish. It was as the Baronne 
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Ph: nm that she was admitted, 
and not as Lady E——h; and then 
the acquaintance ceased. 

Lady E——h elo with the 

Greek. The Baron Ph——n pur- 
sued the pair; fought with the 
young miscreant and almost killed 
him; then with a noble compassion 
—for it was in one of the wildest 
regions of Southern Germany that 
this oeccurred—took his foe into his 
own castle, the only house near, 
and had his wounds atiended to. 
The Greek recovered, but at the 
end of six weeks disappeared. He 
had eloped, a second time, with 
Lady E——h. 
‘Those who wished to see “the 
herome of this fearful tale, might 
have traced, m features still hand- 
some, the once brght ornament of 
Almack’s, at, we are sorry to say, 
the late capital and Court of Otho, 
King of Greece. Retmbution fol- 
lowed, 1n a ternmble, termble form 
Let us not pursue them. Return 
we to Almack’s See, the company 
are entering the refreshment-room ; 
and the musicians are resting 

Do not expect, young débutantes, 
to see a splendid supper set out 
The highest society in London af- 
fords an example of the greatest sim- 
plicity : tea and bread and butter are 
placed in profusion upon the long 
tables—nothing more. Wisely have 
the patronesses copied their pro- 
gramme from that of foragn ré- 
unions, where one danced all night 
upon morues glacées and oranges 
glacées before the introduction of tea, 
and where now tea, ice perhaps, eau 
sucrée, and lemonade are still the 
only refreshments. And, m our 
country of late dinners, who wants 
more than tea and bread and butter ? 
Certainly not at Almack’s, where 
every one went late; and thus a 
well-selected, well-conducted, and 
innocent recreation was insured at a 
moderate cost. To non-subserbers 
the tackets were half a guinea each 

Nothing was ever more acceptable 
mor more enjoyable than that tea. 
There, smiling, full of happmess, 
lovely, yet not of an elevated style of 
beauty, were the young Lady Emuly, 
and, afte 8, Lady y —, 
and their mother, still looking hke 
their elder sister. Good as they 
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were attractive, gentle, gracious, b2- 
loved, admured, they have be:n 
to show that hugh spirits and 
Ingh fashion do not necessarily um- 
ply frivolity, nor produce a forgei- 
fulness of the actual duties of hfe. 

Near that doorway stands the 
beautiful Miss B——-gs. The on, 
shght, somewhat tall, with an oval 
face of rare symmetry, a faultless 
figure; the other shorter, plumper, 
her sweet face of a more roseate huc 
—n very Hebe, in that wreath of 
white roses round her auburn hair. 
Beauty, not rank, has raised these 
northern belles to their pre-eminence 
in the world of fashion, and that 
sort of beauty which 1s gentle, pure, 
modest, and fresh ; for the fust young 
lady was a monstrosity unknown at 
the era of which we write in Al- 
mack’s. Ours was not then, as it 
has since nearly become, the country 
of the Amazons. Huntmeg damsels 
were known only in books; we had 
few Di Vernons; those we heard of 
were considered as remarkable spe- 
cimens, not as the accepted members 
of a class. Scandal there was, and 
scandal there evér will be; but in 
Almack’s you must éfook for the 
source—it did not obtrude itself; 
and the audacious exposé of Lady 
E h must not be taken as an in- 
dication of the general demeanour of 
the assembly. 

Yet dark shadows passed across 
the bnihant scene. There walks a 
peer, in wit and accomplishments 
equal to the far-famed Comte St. 
Germain in the tame of Lous XV., 
in manner irresistable; yet 1s he not 
endowed with eminent personal at- 
tractions. The wax hghts display 
his red hair and whiskers as he va- 
mishes into the card-room. Even 
there an inquest is sitting upon his 
honour—the honour of an ancient, 
brave, and hitherto unstamed an- 
cestry. The inquisition turns on the 
minutest facts; every one knows the 
truth, yet every one and de- 
precates the exposure That is his 
last night there—at Almack’s. In a 
week all is over—he shrinks fram 
pubhe gaze—he retares to a home 
where, haunted by the past, hisdays 
are soon ended—a mind, intended 
for a things, is wrecked, amd for 
ever 
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And the gamestcr dies in ob- 
security, and utter alienation from all 
whom he had once loved! The 
tame was when the pennon of his 
ancestors had heen known in the 
battle-field, their motto 1n the tour- 
ney, their panache mm the barriers 
And now—Dbut let us close the hate- 
ful topic, rejoicing that the fearless 
exposure, and the avoiance that en- 
sued, have for ever annihilated the 
dishonour. The mischief and the m1- 
sery of that celebrated delinquency 
has occurred no more amongst 


In yonder corner of the tea-room, 
in shadow, stands a short, dark- 
complexioned man, whose eyes are 
scarcely ever raised from the ground 
to rest upon even the fairest faces; 
yet 1s he is ee -_ drear “ie 
impassioned you oO sappoin 
ment and difficulty, ardently ndrnitee 
beauty. No one would suspect it 
It is true the hair on that straight 
brow 18 still brown, and thick, and 
glossy; and he, who has passed 
through a lifetime of adventmes, 1s 
then scarcely thirty, yet youth was 

ly even then one of his attri- 
butes His small, narrow, grey eyes 
have none of its vivacity , his check, 
embrowned, not pale, none of its 
freshness. He stoops somewhat, and 
a heavy look of care depresses his 
physiognomy 

Yet 2s 1t care? or is 1t policy that 
wears such an aspect of apathy, and 
that indicates to the superficial ob- 
server such an absence of intelb- 
gence? TBelicve me, in that man— 
the brightest intellect of his time on 
a throne—the vast powers of his 
great intelligence are veiled by a 
coverture of indifference. He 1s 
playing a part. No one suspects the 
indden fire, that scarcely ever fumes 
in the presence of observers. By 
that man of silence and reserve great 
designs are cherished, great wrongs 
are remembered—hopes never aban- 
doned are smothered—and for these 
is the mask worn. Beneath it is a 
moral volcano. I watched him danc- 
ing. He who leads out in that 
salle des maréchauaz the faar Spanish 
girl—that night when, by placing 
on her hand a white flower, he an- 
nounced to her his imperial destiny 
—dances advisedly, On horseback 
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he shines more than he did of yore 
in the ball-room of Almack’s. The 
hero, or victtm—as you will—of that 
tern ble duodecimo, ‘Les Chatiments,’ 
turns, and waltzes with precision— 
steadily, but not gracefully —and 
still the face 1s lowered; the eyes 
1c never raised to those of his part- 
ner, he dances as a man who has 
been taught, but to whom dancng 
does not come naturally. I have 
scen him dance since Now, the step 
is more measured still—performed 
almost with difficulty, yet 1t was 
never hke the step of a young dancer, 
even when the dancer was in his 
rime. 

‘It 1s the Pmnce Louis Napoleon,’ 
I observed to a friend by my side. 
‘I saw him the other day at Lord 
Eghntoun’s practising — caricoling 
on a matchless courser, performing 
feats of horsemanship, at which 
some——’ 

‘ Laughed,’ interrupted my neigh- 
bour ‘ He made himself ndiculous. 
He 18 quite de mauvais ton. No one 
ever notices Louis Napoleon ’ 

‘No one knows him,’ I rejoimed. 
‘No one comprehends the enigma of 
his character. Some say he 1s the 
shrewdest man alive, others hold a 
different opmion ’ 

‘That he 1s one of the stupidest, 
and, depend upon it, the common 
opinion 1s usually just. He 1s a man 
of no talent—or he would not be 
here.’ 

My friend turned away, and, for- 
getting two bemgs so insignificant 
as myself and—Louis Napoleon, pre- 
pared to mingle in a cloud of dow- 
agers. He turned back ‘ His cou- 
sm,’ he whispered, ‘I grant you, 1s 
a better specrmen—a handsome, ac- 
cessible fellow,’ and he pomted to a 
good-looking youth with all the Buo- 
naparte attributes strongly on his 
face. ‘He, I allow, may be some- 
body.’ Thus spoke he of ‘ Plon Plon.’ 

Such was the received opinion. 
The imtellect thus misjudged was a 
mune of wealth, which he, who built 
upon his treasure-hopes of future 
ascendancy, carefully hid—leaving it 
for one who had a secondary part to 
play in hfe to achieve populanty. 
What a whirlwind has not the ex- 
istence of that stohd, and then 
gloomy-looang young man been 
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since those days at Almack’s! Bou- 
logne, and the tragedy of Bedingnet ; 
that dark phantom of the umperial 
conscience—Strasburg ; Ham, where 
the caged eagle sharpened his vi- 
sion, and strengthened his talons, 
and prepared his wings, by a long 
apprenticeship to study—and, more 
serene, but not less monotonous, the 
retreat of Arensberg, where the 
once beautiful Hortense, the ex- 
queen of Holland, was often so re- 
duced 1n circumstances that she and 
her maids of honour were obliged 
sometimes to dine on an omelet .— 
these scenes succeeded the brief pe- 
riod of halcyon days m Hyde Park, 
at Ascot, and at Almack’s. Whaia 
preparation for glory 1s early adver- 
sity! Out of neglect, avoidance, even 
insult, rose the vast energies of him 
who now, as we recall Almack’s to 
memory, figures before us. We sce 
him, 1n recollection, silently, without 
any smile, bow, and set down his 
partner after the last waltz 

When at Arensberg, the great 
emperor, then an abjured refugee, 
called on a neighbour—that 1s, a 
neighbour on the opposite side of 
Lake Custance, but still the nearest 
neighbour of the Duchesse de Saint 
Leu and hersire It wasagrand old 
German castle, flanked and fortified 
without by strong walls and bas- 
tions—still more flanked and forti- 
fied within by pedigrees, etiquetites, 
and all the proprieties 

Our prince, galloping up to the 
gateway, sends in his card. It 1s 
given by the Suabian chasseur a@ mon 
Baron im his hbrary. The stately 
old gentleman starts up m fury -— 
* How dares he call on me?’ he ex- 
claims — ‘you upstart mcendiary! 
‘Take his card back’ A young Eng- 
lish lady sittmg near—for she was 
on @ visit to this baron with his six- 
teen quartermgs and pure blood— 
intercepts the card. ‘ Asa curiosity,’ 
smiling, she says, ‘let me have it,’ 
and as a curiosity she retaims it. 
it 18 something to have the card 
given by a hand destined to empire, 
and returned by an old German re- 
cluse, living no one beyond his own 
drear world knows where, and gone, 
probably, long since this event, to 
his fathers with their sixteen quar- 
terings. 
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Sometimes real, actual royalty, 
under a nom de guerre, has shown 
itself m the magic circle of Almack’s. 
Witness the mcognito visit to Eng- 
land, in the first year of our Victo- 
ria’8 reign, made by the King of 
Bavana—Maximilian. Our matter- 
of-fact nation will never comprehend 
that the clever, eccentric King Lud- 
Wig 1s no longer on the throne At 
the mention of the King of Bavaria, 
a vision of Lola Montes rises up, and 
a mist of 1mpropneties obscures the 
mental vision of British hsteners, 
who smile expressively. 

Bless me! what a hurry of spints 
agitates those diamond-crowned lady 
patronesses, when they hear that the 
thin, dark young man, with black 
straight hair, a regular and some- 
what wooden contour of face, with 
a star only on his well-padded chest, 
is the King of Bavaria de /fucto, 
though to the assembly only Count 
Werdenfels! Ladies, be not alarmed , 
your characters are not endangered. 
*‘ Manx,’ as the Germans call him, 1s 
@ young bachelor on his preferment. 
The shorter, dark-haired, gentleman- 
ly man at his side 18 the Vicomte de 
Vaublunc, the nephew of the mui- 
mister of Charles X., and the fmend 
and gentleman of the bedchamber of 
Kung Max. 

And a more accomplished couple 
than the young prince and his com- 
panion have rarely visited Almack’s. 
Guizot has pronounced the present 
King of Bavana to be one of the 
most erudite monarchs in Europe 
(perhaps that 1s not saymg much). 
Mons De Vaublanc 1s an antiquary, 
an author, an artist—a man gay and 
witty, but reflective and laborious. 

Quietly these strangers circulate 
through the room But 1t 18s whis- 
pered that the King has had a 
private interview with our young 
Queen—not with matrimonial views, 
—for that difference of faith ren- 
ders impossible—but for compli- 
ment and curiosity. The interview 
was constramed, for both spoke 
French, and both, 1t 18 said, would 
have been more at home either in 
German or even in English. And 
the prince was then on his way to 
Prussia, whose ae ries = forbid 
his marrying one o ughters 
of that Protestant house—a sweet 
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and lovely young princess, the orna- 
ment, if not the happiness of his 
now royal home. 

Ah! those were halcyon days 
both to the King of Bavaria and to 
her who now mourns a life-iong loss 
and sorrow. Young, a great ad- 
murer of beauty, with a stiff manner, 
but a romantic fancy, Max, if 15s 
known, cherished a sort of enthusi- 
astic admiration for the girlish ruler 
of Great Britam. He always speaks 
of his interview, as of his visit to 
London, with great dehght. Pros- 
perous as a monarch, ill health has 
since marred his felicity; hers, alas! 
has had its days of blossom; and 
now, even ere she has®carce attamed 
middle age, the sere and yellow 
leaves have fallen around her path 
Where can she avoid them? They 
strew the garden walks of Osborne, 
they gather in the slopes of Wind- 
sor; they fly before the blasts of the 
northern gales of Balmoral. Where, 
indeed, can we leave sorrow behind 
ns 7 

‘This glassy wave, that spreading pine, 
\ Those alders quivering to the breeze, 
Might soothe a soul less sad than mine, 

And please, if anything could please ’ 

But a truce to murmuring. Asi 
stand near the doorway of the ball- 
room, and see the last steps of a 
quadmlle danced out, and the final 
bow and curtsey performed, and 
then in a minute the music stops, 
and the musicians begin hurriedly 
to quit their places, and to put away 
their instruments, my memory—a 
long memory—reverts to dancing, 
as 1 knew it 1m my youth, as I see it 
in my maturity, and, to come to the 
present tame, as I behold it m my 
old age. 

I recall it in rooms far away from 
the so-called Willis’s, country as- 
Bembhes—compared to the exclusive- 
ness of which Almack’s was a per- 
fectly open society; beneath old 
smoke-covered chandeliers; on floors 
bad enough to make your feet, as 
well as your heart, ache ; In rooms, 
one end of which, constructed with 
folding doors, is opened on this gala 
night, but closed by day to make 
two apartments, the one for county 
megistrates and clergymen to dine 
in, the other for farmers to feed and 
smoke in; one end is, in truth, 
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redolent of the weed, the other, if 
not pure, purer. And here sit the 
lord-heutenant of the county, and 
his lady, maybe; or the M.P. for the 
borough, 8 and gracious, and 
dancing with everybody; or the 
ancient commoner, whose famuly 
seat, built, lke himself, clumsily, 
and not, we hope, for posterity, yust 
arises above yon wood, which, if 
you look out of the festive scene, 
into the moonhght, you may see 
—presently. 

Quadnilles had struggled into 
existence ere Almack’s became Al- 
mack’s; they were, at first, re- 
garded as a heresy. <A great deal 
of romping and happimess, a great 
deal ot flirtation went on with 
country dances What a hst of 
pleasures used to be laid out for each 
evening !—hands across and four- 
round, poussette and allemand, down 
the middle and back agam; then 
came the complicated figure of 
Monymusk, and of the college 
hornpipe—wherefore so called one 
cannot divine, for no people surely 
are so little hkely to dance a horn~ 
pipe as the fellows of a college. 
Then there was the Boulanger, a 
dance includimg numbers, with a 
great deal of turning, and twisting, 
and holding up arms, and a sort of 
threading the needle that produced 
much laughter—whence derived I 
know not, except 1t may chance to 
be from La Boulangére, a rondo 
danced m the north of France, and 
sung also to words more piquant 
than proper. ‘Lastly came Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the only good thing 
among this list of delights which we 
attempt to retain. 

Quadrilles came — Paine’s first 
set, I remember they were called. 
it was ages before country gentle- 
men could learn them, and when 
they did, who was the foolhardy 
man who dared to show his steps m 
that fearful pas seul in ‘La Pastorale.’ 
Shade of Oscar Byrne! I have 
known some of my pupils 1mmolate 
ther reputation in that fatal stake. 
But the lsts are closed now to good 
dancers. The necessity for male 
prowess exists no longer. To walk 
the figure m time, to shake one’s 
foot m time, to carry oneself -well, 
and to look as if one felt one was 
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somebody, are all the requisites of 
@ cavalier in these enlightened days. 
Steps and pirouettes, balancées and 
assemblées, ngadoons and chassés, 
—these have gone out with many 
abuses—with duels and damages for 
crim. con., with silk stockings and 
pumps, embroidered waistcoats and 
shorts, and I know not what other 
absurdities. 

By degreés the quadrille became 
& stereo process. Paime’s 
quadrilles consisted at first of five 
distinct figures: there was La Poule 
and La Tremse, La Pastorale and 
L’Eté, and a grand conclusion—all 
vanished now into thin air. It was 
necessary, when the balls at Almack’s 
began, to go through the whole set, 
and learn a code of steps consistent 
with each. And there was a long 
preparatory traming, with great loss 
of temper, and loss of fiddle-strings 
on the part of the teachers—when, 
lo! a revolution in men and nf&n- 
ners! the waltz was introduced. 
Modestly, at first, did young men 
and maidens, who had scarcely so 
much as shaken hands, come into 
contact tender enough for affianced 
lovers. Deeply did virtuous matrons 
blush, whilst worthy fathers looked 
in from the card-room with horror 
on their roseate faces, but bemg 
assured that all was nght, and that 
my Lady Sophy ILindamell had 
waltzed away, first of all with 
Captain Cutbush, went back agai 
with an air of resignation to their 
long whist. It 1s very long since 
matrons have ceased to blush when 
they see their young daughters car- 
ried off mm the whirl of some human 
teetotum. They blush only, and 
with resentment too, when their 
per pare ae daughters are suffered to 
Bi 


The waltz, fixed by fate, as it 
would seem to be, has had 1ts vari- 
‘When first introduced, 1t 
Was 2 trows temps, danced with aslow, 
sinking step; the left hand of the 
lady was rested on the upper part 
of her partner’s right arm ; it 1s now 
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placed on his shoulder. The other 
two hands, conjoined, were held out 
and aloft, looking lke a handle, and 
the further extended the better; they 
are now lowered, and the step is 2 
deux temps—rapid as human will 
can make it. ‘Then the shockmg, 
vulgar, jerking polka was an intro- 
duction which seemed to herald in 
the downfall of Almack’s. 

Such was the dancing: now for 
the dressmg. Does any one re- 
member the giraffo bows of the hair 
worn simultaneously with short 
waists, in the olden times of Al- 
mack’s? Does any one remember 
the very low, mdelicate boddices 
and scanty dresses of our respected 
mothers m those days ? 

Let him then rejoice in the simple, 
natural way 1n which hair 1s now 
worn among our fair; Ict hm ap- 
prove the more modest costume, 
the full and flowing skirts, the com- 
parative absence of art, and thc 
prevalence of that decorum which 
covers such @ multitude of sms m 
our continental neighbours. 

Next Ict him wish, for the sake 
of socicty, not that Almack’s, as 1t 
was, should be restored—for tho 
component parts are lost, the mem- 
bers died out, the secret of combina- 
tion 1s lost—but that every associa- 
tion for the public gratification 
should exhibit the propnety of 
Almack’s, with a httle of its exclu- 
siveness. We were too exclusive 
once, we are now too lax I say 
rather, since people must have 
amusement, that each class should 
have its Almack’s; each class main- 
tain its own position and reputa- 
tion, each class admit its own 
worthy members, without striving 
either to enter mto that of others, 
or descending to soil its purity by 
the admission of damaged nobihty, 
or to lower 1ts standard by the false 
good-nature which should allow 
inferiority of position, in so far as it 
implies inferiority of mind or man- 
ners, to enter its sphere. 
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CRICKETANA. 
Ne. VIII. 
OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE.—GENTLEMEN PLAYERS, WHEREIN DEFICIENT 


HY can’t the Gentlemen beat 
the Players ? 

We should hke to modify this 
question and put 1t thus: 

Why are the Gentlemen so fre- 
quently beaten, not having won the 
unatch since ‘ Mr. Kempson’s year,’ 
just ten years smce? Why 1s 1t so 
apparent to every one who looked 
on at the match just lost, that the 
same side would, on the same 
ground, have won nineteen matches 
out of twenty ? 

In stating this opmion we speak 
on a supposition of the habits, hal- 
lucinations, and inexperience of the 
Gentlemen remaming (which they 
would not be) exactly the same 

The old solutions of the mystery, 
though very sensible, are not quite 
enough. We hear that the Players 
can muster more nearly their best 
Eleven than the Gentlemen can; 
though we hear nothmg of the fact 
that the Gentlemen may select from 
thousands while the Players com- 
paratively are as tens. We hear, 
also, that ‘2t 1s the bowling that 
does 1t,’ with too little allowance for 
the fact that the Gentlemen are ge- 
nerally used to the Players’ bowling 
while the Players are new to the 
bowhng of the Gentlemen. 

Now we freely admit that the 
bowhng has much to do with the 
constant defeat; but we must deny 
that it accounts for the wide differ- 
ence so glaring as the score papers, 
not only of the last match, but of 
the matches played regularly since 
1835, (1838 and 1839 excepted) 
and three times with odds; as with 
two bowlers given, or ‘ barn-door,’ 
wickets to bowl at as in 1837, or 
“ players under thirty,’ as last year. 

The very wide difference in the 
scores we account for in the manner 
followmg :— 

1. That Lord’s ground, while very 
trying to all players, even the oldest 
if not accustomed to it, is doubly 
trying to all young players. 

On this point we invite all old 


players to revive their youthful re- 
cotlections, and to say whether our 
own experience has not also been 
theirs too. Surely we all must re- 
member that when very confident 
ot scoring on our own ground, we 
have been gadly disappointed when 
playmg elsewhere — perhaps when 
taken away from home in the ple- 
mtude of our self-satisfaction to 
astonish the natives and to make a 
cruel example of some inferior 
country club 

On the Oxford ground I remember 
we had good clear hght, but when 
once opposed to Mr Budd at 
Purton, I saw three or four shades 
ofg@a dark belt of frees on every 
slow ball he delivered. and the ball 
came provokingly dropping in high 
curves, just as if to mock my un- 
happy eyesight. But strange fan- 
cies as to ground, and even an ob- 
jection to wickets pitched diagonally, 
is not peculiar to ‘colts.’ for I 
remember when, 1n 1838, I came to 
Lord’s to play the ‘ Left-handed 
men of England vw, the M CC.,’ and 
Mr Aislaby had pitched the wickets 
up and down, instead of, as usual, 
across the slope, even the oldest 
players began to grumble at being 
put out of ther usual way, and 
the wickets were changed! 

Our friends will readily recollect, 
from these instances, the extreme 
sensitiveness of young cncketers on 
any httle local peculamnties to which 
practised players are indifferent. 
The value of a Cmcketer im an 
Eleven 1s commonly estimated by 
his play alone; but much depends 
on a certain amount of expenence; 
for experience alone will give him 
an intuitive perception of the quahty 
of the ground, and the power of 
adapting his play to every vanety of 
circumstance. 

If this 1s true anywhere, nowhere 
is this experience and this versatility 
required as much as at Lord’s; for 
not only do young men play more 
ambitiously, as affected by the cog- 
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noscentr in the Pavilion and the pre- 
sence and cheers of thousands, than 
Players do, but the ground 1s very 
pecuhar as to the timing—it varies 
even from day to day , a rainy night 
having many 2 time made the game 
all against the one party and all in 
favour of the other. But at all 
times the batsman must expect a 
greatly increased bias from the slope, 
and even a greater bias at the higher 
than at the lower wicket. The tun- 
evenness of the giound also renders 
indispensable — what 1s very rare 
with that bnllant hitting which 1s 
naturally learnt, because 1t may an- 
swer well, on true ground—I mean 
the habit of watching the ball mght 
up to the bat, and not playing to 
the pitch only To hold the bat for 
the ball to Int at 1s quite fatal at 
Lord’s, though not very wise play 
anvwhere 

But next I must be so bold as to 
maintain that the Gentlemen are 
beaten in the battmg also They 
play rather a showy than a winning 
game, and here agai Lord’s ground 
renders the steady game of the 
Players more winning and the fast 
game of the Gentlemen more losing 
than would elsewhere be tho case. 
‘If the ball takes to shooting,’ sail 
an old player before the game began, 
‘I know three or four of the best 
of the Gentlemen who will not stop 
it. they may stop an odd one or 
two, but they are no good against 
what I call shooting bowhng’ This 
was said by a man who appears to 
us always to follow the rule which 
we claim to have been the first io 
publish. he eyes every ball as if 1t 
would prove a _ shooter, whereas 
others are all for the mise, and think 
it § hard lines’ 2f 1t shoots. 

The truth of this player’s remark 
was very evident from the style of the 
play of » but we will avoid names, 
especially as the play of the same 
gentlemen was, in many respects, 2 
treat’to see But Mr. C. D. Walker 
and the Hon. De Grey looked more 
the sort of play for Lord’s; they 
looked as if defence was first and 
hitting was second. Mr. V. Walker’s 
innings was also dehghtful to see on 
the second day, as was also Mr. 
Wright’s, and on the first day 
Mr. Benthall’s; all these players 
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‘looked hke business.’ but there is 
a certam sanguine style which we 
recognize at a glance as not ‘the 
winning game.’ No. A severe system 
of defence and ngidly straight 
play —expecting every ball to be 
straight, and every strazht ball to 
prove a shooter, 1s the play for Lord’s. 
With any other style a man may 
have a bnilant innings sometimes, 
but he 1s the wrong man to oppose 
to Jackson, Willsher, and Tarrant 
on Lord’s ground. On the Oval, 
euch of these players being vory 
plain bowlers, and fast bowlmg 
beng casy enough on very true 
ground, an amatcur has an casier 
game. ‘Three days after the match 
at Lord’s, Mr Mitchell scored (with 
only one mustake) seventy-five runs 
against three ot the best bowlers ot 
the day, Hodgson, Atkinson, and 
Willsher. 

The tame of Mr. Grace rendered 
all the field anxious to see him: but 
the opinion of good judges before 
the game commenced, was, that 
Lord’s was the very woist ground 
for him and we suspect that if he 
played regularly at Lord’s he would 
modify his present style of play, for 
he depends too much on the eye, and 
that is a game which was never yet 
known to apswerlong. Griffiths has 
this year added a straight bat to 
his well-known power of hitting. 
We strongly recommend Mr. Grace 
to do the same. We believe as 
fully as any one that thereis an un- 
usual power of cricket in Mr. Grace. 
But however keen the eye, and 
however great the natural quickness, 
cross play will not answer, but the 
breadth and length of wood that 
moves between the bowler and the 
wicket will tell at last. <A dis- 
tinguished member of the Surrey 
Club suggests that, as a means of 
shortening the innings, a quarter of 
an inch off the width of the bat 
would make a very great difference. 
But what is a quarter of an inch to 
the loss of wood resultang from a 
slanting bat? 

One disadvantage of the Gentle- 
men 18 that they feel a faster game 
is expected of them. They have 
learnt a vaniety of hits, and 
are impatient to bring them into 
requisition. There is more inven- 
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tion in their play, and while it lasts 
it is infimtely better worth seeing ; 
but when every old cncketer feels 
certain that the more freely they 
are hittung, the more hable to be 
betrayed into some wild play, and 
the less prepared they are becom- 
ing for a fast shooter, the admiration 
of the spectator 1s apt to be damped 
by his regard for the score. 

Again, there are two kinds of play 
which we must endeavour to ex- 
plam. Excuse our philosophizing 
when we say the law of habit reigns 
supreme in cricket. Take Grundy, 
Parr, and C. mter. I would almost 
stake my fortune on the fact that any 
one of these three men will play the 
same ball in the same way from the 
beginning of the season to the end. 
They have formed so rigid and in- 
flexible a habit that they seem 
almost hke automatons in this, that 
they do not seem to have the least 
notion—to say nothing of any temp- 
tation—of making positively wild or 
foolish hits. Experience has placed 
certain dangerous modes of play 
altogether aside. ‘They have seen 
and suffered for certain things so 
often that they are never to be 
thought of more 

This hubstual play characterizes 
the Players’ game—partly use 
they are more experienced and have 
been punished out of many wild 
practices, but more especially be- 
cause they are less inventive or 
experimental than men of education. 
The Hon. C. G Lyttelton is undoubt- 
edly a fine player, but for playing 
under the difficulties of Lord’s we 
should hke a httle more of the 
Grundy look about the generalty— 
as if their energies were concentrat- 
ed. on defence and the hitting were 
second in therrminds. In the second 
innings no less than four of the 
Gentlemen lost their wickets, 1f not 
by making up their minds to swipe 
before the ball came, at least by a 
kind of play equally wild and equally 
beyond thei better judgment—and 
why? Because their style of play 1s 
not habitual—it is not set or fixed 
as the natural and inflexible prin- 
crple of their cricketing existence. 
Resolution to play steadily is not 
epough—habit is the stronger prin- 
ciple, What a man is used to do 
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that he will do. Our Oxford friends 
may illustrate their ethics from the 
cricket field, and may discover they 
have a ‘law m the members’ too 
strong for the ‘law in the mind ’— 
in plam English, You never can 
depend on eleven amateur batsmen. 
not to have four or five at least 
among the number who will be 
suddenly betrayed into some wild 
trick which no professional would 
ever dream of. 

This want of confirmed habits of 
play marks the difference between 
young players and old. There are 
@ ce number of ways of bemg 
out—ten at the least—dangers which 
Pilch would avoid even if he played 
at sixty years of age. And these 
ten foolish tricks make such a set- 
off against play 1n other respects the 
most brillant, that I am never sur- 
prised to see the dull, monotonous 
batting of an average professional 
produce a better average than one 
of the most dashing of the ama- 


urs. 

Add to all these causes of inferi- 
ority that ‘the Gentlemen’ have 
nerves but the Players have none. 
Their powers vary more from day 
to day; they are more subject to 
atmospheric influences—to wit, the 
atmosphere of opera boxes and hot 
rooms, and not the better for cool- 
ing down by ice and refngerators 
various. I am afraid of appearmg 
to reflect upon their pluck, though 
in reality it is a pomt rather of sen- 
sitiveness, or I would say that the 
Gentlemen’s Eleven 1s more subject 
to @ pamic and more easily demora- 
lized when the game goes one way. 

Influenced by these considera- 
tions, I was so bold as to say to a 
fmnend that the Gentlemen were not 
beaten by the bowling only—nay, I 
would put Jackson and Tarrant on 
the Gentlemen’s side, and back the 
Players after all. This opmion bemg 
received with amazement, I argued 
that the Eleven Players of England 
would, agamst Jackson and Tar- 
rant, be worth 140 to 150 runs on 
Lord’s, with wickets as they are 
now prepared, whereas the Gentle- 
men were not worth above roo. 

A man whom many call the best 
player in England stood by and 
observed, ‘Sir, I would baek the 
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Players, because our batting is much 
better. The plam truth is the 
Gentlemen do not “ play the game.”’’ 
(He meant ‘ they cannot be depended 
on to play the game.’) ‘I can play 
as fast a game as any one of them 
if I please; but I dare not do it. 
And if they played, as we do, on 
every variety of ground and agaist 
continually strange bowling, they 
would soon find it out.’ 

He meant to say that guess hitting 
—hittang out for the long field be- 
fore there 1s time to see the mse of the 
ball, and putting hitting first stead 
of defence first—that this would 
never answer. The Player walks 
up to his wicket to make what 1s on 
the ball but the very appearance 
of the Gentleman shows that he is 
impatient of every ball that 1s not 
fit for mtting. 

Tam quite sure that m the days 
when the Hons. Ponsonby and Grim- 
ston. formed the Gentlemen’s Eleven 
you did not see the same wild play 
you see at present. They ‘ played 
the game,’ and much of the present 
Inttimg was then not practised, not 
because they could not do it, but 
because it had been tried and not 
found to answer. The bowling of 
Lillywhite, Cobbett, Redgate, and 
Hallyer had that accuracy of pitch 
and that erratic spin about it that 
everything but a severe style of 
defence was proved a loss in a very 
short time. 

The Universities’ match had more 
than one poimt of interest, to me 
especially, as I had the honour of 
playing the first Universities’ match 
that ever was played at lLord’s, 
though the Cantabs, with Mr. Her- 
bert Jenner, played once at Oxford 
in 1829. Im 1836 among my oppo- 
nents I could reckon the well-known 
names of Charles Taylor, Frederic 
Ponsonby, and Broughton—and we 
should have had Kirwan, but the 
King’s men could not play. And 
where, after twenty-seven years, are 
my old compeers? Rawlinson 1s 
deep in Egyptian and other his- 
toric researches; Ryle is sowing 
broadcast tracts and good seed of 
other kinds; ©. Duke Yonge sup- 
Pooancs of Tinian and soeny otis 

o many 
‘young ideas,’ aad older minds too— 
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for we had seven classmen or prize- 
men in our Eleven, and four at 
least have passed away. Gonng is 
lost to Sussex; Vance was killed by 
a fall, as both his father and his 
brother had been before him; Sib- 
thorpe, and, but one month since, 
Charles, the last surviving son of 
Lord Frederic Beauclerk, are num- 
bered with the dead. 

In the two Elevens we recognized 
by their names a son of Lord Lyt- 
telton in the Cambndge Eleven of 
1838; Wnght, son of Ik’. B. Wnght, 
of the famous Wykehamust Eleven, 
and afterwards of the Oxford Eleven 
in the days of Knatchbull, Meyrick, 
Price, Pool, and others, and Garnier, 
son of one of the steadiest of our 
Eleven at the same date. 

And what comparison do we draw 
of the play of these as compared 
with our own days? Though m 
some respect laudutor temporis acts se 
puero, I must admit that round-arm 
bowling was in its infancy. The 
Cantabs gave us 33 by wides, and 
we gave them 14; and as to the 
batting, we had not above three m 
our Oxford Eleven who would have 
been worthy a place m the same 
side now. Of the Cambridge players 
I cannot speak so positively, but 1 
think three 1s as many bats as they 
could have supplied to a side as good 
as played this year at Lord’s. How- 
ever, @ year or two later made a 
great difference, Oxford having Mr. 
Lowth, who bowled successfully 
against the Players, and Mr. Charles 
Taylor having several in his Eleven 
nearly as good as himself. Still the 
play of this date must not be under- 
rated, because the M. C. C, with 
Cobbett, Lillywhite, and Bailey, 
nearly at ther best day found men 
at both Universities to score from 
30 to 50 runs—a score far too many 
for anything but good play. 

As to the Universities’ contest on 
the 22nd of June, m the 


every one was 8 
probable result of the 
point in which there was 

for arguments on both sides, . 
Oxonians been reputed the 
siyonger : stall, the achievemesta of 
the Hon. ©. G. Lyttelton agninat 
the Surrey bowlera gave quite as 
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fair a promise as anything the 
Oxonians had done agaist the 
Marylebone; and as the Cambridge 
had first mnimgs they were rather 
the favourites with the bettung men. 
Neither had the game commenced 
above ten minutes before things 
looked very fair for Cambridge. The 
Hon. T. De Grey and Mr. Tuck were 
opposed by Messrs. Teape and R C. 
Walker, and so well did they play 
the bowling, which was very good, 
that 17 were scored without loss of a 
wicket; and well knowing that m 
cricket the ‘ first blow 1s half the 
battle,” we were almost afraid the 
bowling might be collared at the 
first throw off. But then there came 
an important change. The Hon T 
De Grey was caught cleverly at 
short-leg , his successor, Mr. Mar- 
shall, bnihantly caught by Mr 
Haygarth, undoubtedly a first-rate 
wicket keeper; and soon such frac- 
tions as #, 34, 3 spoke of a different 
state of things. 

And now Mr. Daniel, known as a 
fearful hitter, and the Hon. C. G. 
Lyttelton were partners, and the 
Oxonians, fearing a stand made by 
two such men, replaced Mr Teape 
by Mr. Scott, a left-handed bowler 
much faster than Jackson: whom 
on rougher ground even Grundy 
seemed to play with his chin high 
inair. Thischange proved success- 
ful. Mr. Daniel’s wicket and his 
successor’s fell by two successive 
balls; and then Mr. Scott bowled 
‘wides enough to shame his side into 
taking him off: though to win the 
game I should have kept him on, 
for no one could do anything with 
his balls. Still neither in length or 
straightness was there anything to 
recommend if. On smooth ground 
it would be worth very little. 

ages . ee ne cdl eag C not 
out, 19’) played very lke a player 
eee oe and judiciously, in a style 
that showed more cricket than all the 
Swiping in the match. But his sade 
was all down for only 65. This 
seemed very small; but the sodden 
and deceitful working of the ground, 
old players remarked, mught puzzle 
the other side also. 

Messrs. Walker and Garnier, 
whom we deemed especially hkely 
to feel at home at Lord’s, began well 
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to the pomt of 17, when Mr. Garnier 
was beautifully caught at short slip ; 
next came Mr. Wnght-—* Wnght of 

tossall School’—a name by which 
that gentleman was known after his 
score of 50, made quite like a player 
with the utmost ease and no mistake, 
in the North and South match last 
year. Wright was the man we 
would have backed, especially at 
Lord’s, at choice against any one of 
either side , but ‘ the Fates forbade ’ 
he was bowled at once by one of 
Mr Plowden’s slow balls and now 
the wickets, hike those of Cambridge, 
fellapace Mr. Evans made a stand 
for 25 fortunately, though Mr. 
Plowden took a wicket with almost 
every ball that could have hit one 
—how, or why, we did not under- 
stand. The talk of the Pavilion 
was that ‘he had established a 
funk,’ with the usual disasters con- 
sequent on all demoralized and 
panic-stricken forces. But we think 
there was no little luck im the 
matter For slow bowhng working 
remarkably on that damp ground, 
as Mr. Plowden’s did, 1t 1s rather 
dangerous to play back; still, very 
few players do we ever see playing 
‘slows’ forward and getting at the 
pitch of them till they have waited 
an Over or two to get their eyes 
open; and, luckily for Mr Plowden, 
before that desirable object had been 
arrived at, he had settled his man. 
The Oxonians came outin a minority 
of 7 runs 

Stall, 1t was evident that the 
Oxford side had the better bowling, 
and we looked confidently to the 1e- 
sult of the second mnings 

Neither were we disappointed. 
Mr. Voules and Mr Teape bowled 
remarkably well; and the ground 
helped the bowlers very much. 
With such bowlng and wicket- 
keeping very httle hitting could be 
expected. Lyttelton was bowled by 
a ball that broke down the hill 
beyond computation, and the whole 
innings was but 61. 

The Oxonians had thus to make 
69 only to win. Mr. Garnier, now 
deemed as valuable a bat as any on 
their side, was out for 3 runs, and 
the play ended for the first day. 

The fieldmg on both sides had 
been first-rate. Mr. Marshal) at 
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long-stop, Mr. Daniel at long-leg, 
and Mr. Wright at pomt, with Mr. 
Garnier—attracted especial admura- 
tion, though there was scarcely a 
second-rate ficldsman on either 
side. Indeed, accustomed as we 
have been to see the professionals 
ficld—much older men, and men 
wanting that zest and stimulus 
which never 1s more rife than im 
our University contests—we were 
struck with the difference of the 
activity of youth and maturer years. 

About twenty 1s the age of the 
most elastic tissues Mr Marshall 
we saw make a catch at the Oval 
which Mortlock would never have 
hoped to reach, and Mr Tuck at 
point caught Mr. Walker by run- 
ming in to a ball which Carpenter 
could not have been down quick 
enough to save, and every long 
hit was saved for a three, when 
usualit were four The byes or leg- 
byes, which, with the best play, 
average 4 to r00 runs, were only 2 to 
126 lost by Oxford, and 6 to 127 by 
Cambridge—very good, considering 
Mr Hope Grant bowls, ike Mi Scott, 
an extraordinary pace 

It was fortunate for Cambridge that 
Mr Daniel caught Mr Mitchell at 
long-leg for 2runs The fine innings 
he has made since at the Oval for 
75 shows that he 1s in his best play 
A singular thing occurred at the 
end of the second innings of the 
Cambridge side Mr Hope Grant 
was lame, and rather skipping than 
running between the wickets, when 
once the ball was handled by the 
wicket-keeper, and Mr. Grant three 
yards at least from home, yet, to the 
surprise of all, his wicket was not 
putdown. ‘ How magnanimous, not 
to take advantage of a lame man!’ 
said some, but the truth was, he 
owed his escape and ten runs to the 
score to the fact that the wicket- 
keeper thought no run was being 
attempted ! 

Tuesday was a beautifully bright 
—quite a cricket day, and an un- 
usually large number of spectators 
came to see the ‘ tug of war.’ Under 
no car ces could any one 
reasonably expect to see nine such 
wickets lowered for 66 runs, but the 
state of the ground—now much 
more hvely and true, was much less 
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The Cambmdge began with Mr. 
Hope Grant—perhaps not a, bad 
move. Steady play could hardly 
win, and very swift bowlhng 1s 
known to have its lucky days with 
two or three wickets to an Over; 
and though this happens but once 
in &@scason, we always have an im- 
pression that the game is on th 
dice. However, Mr. Grants, unhkoe 
Mr Scott’s fast bowling, 1s of the 
plainest description, and was played. 
confidently and well, both by Mr. 
Walker and Mr Iuge, and as to 
Mr Plowden’s bowhng, after one or 
two Overs, it was quite evident he 
had methis match he wasiegularly 
‘understood’ and ‘found out.’ 
Every ball pitched near enough not 
to be played casily back, almost as a 
long hop, Mr Inge boldly stepped 
in to meet quite at the pitch, and, 
without litting 1t, drove 1t safely and 
forcibly to the corner of the riound : 
threes and fours followed in ramd 
succession. Mr Walker was cleverly 
caught, as aforesaid, by Mr Tuck 
at point; still the same game did 
Mr. Inge continue with Mr Fivans 
as lus partnei, till the scorers held 
up their broadsheets to say Enough 
—and out of the 68 runs 48 wero 
made by Mr Inge. 

Thus ended the twenty-scventh 
match between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Each University had won 

m previously, and now the 
Oxonians have one game im advance. 
If we reckon batting, bowling, and 
especially wicket-keeping (which 1s 
rarely very good), as well as fielding, 
we doubt if Oxford ever sent a 
better Eleven into the field The 
batting of both sides, with few 
exceptions, 1s open to the remark, 
too widely apphcable at the present 
day, that the play seems too much 
accommodated to that modern race 
of cognoscentz who come to Lord’s 
to sec—not batting, but hitting, and 
Intiing of the ‘astronomical’ kind; 
for wé observe that the higher it 
goes in the air the more vociferously 
do people applaud it The truth is 
men bat—remember we do not say 
‘practise batting ’—too much. They 
swipe away by the hour, fallaci 
supposing that they have only to 
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practise hitting, and that stopping 
or systematic Fess (since they know 
how it should be done in a strict 
match) they can command at any 
time. Never was there a greater 
mistake ; as you do wm practee so will 
you du un a game—habit is a much 
stronger principle than resolution, 
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are formed in our cricket fields as im 
our schools, and many are disci- 
plined in the one who learn hitle in 
the other. He therefore insists on 
‘ playing with the head.’ But these 
and similar opmions he has endea- 
voured to illustrate mm an o’er-true 
tale of school, college, and London 


life.* 

* ¢*Dragon’s Teeth’ By the Rev. James 
Pycroft. 2 vols. at Booth’s, and all cir- 
culating libraries, 


quite as much so in cricket as in 
matters of more serious consequence. 
he writer of these papers has al- 
ways maintained that valuable habits 


Kashionable Promenades : 
RICHMOND HILL. 


HE silence of the evening comes apace, 
And twibght gathers m the shadows sti! 
At such an hour, so lovely 1s the place, : 
One could not choose but stroll on Richmond Hull. 


The paradise of poets, who have sung 

Its beauties—but, we ask, if poets’ lays, , 
Or eloquence from any mortal tongue, 

Could hope to say enough in Richmond’s praise? 


Go ask those ladies, who, with many a smile 
And pretty glance are moving to and fro— 
They stop, and on the landscape gaze a while, 
And turning 1ound they answer, smiling, ‘ No’ 


Go ask the stately swell, who through his glass 
Looks at the ladies that about him go, 

He will glance round him with admiring facc, 
And answer with enthusiastic ‘No’ 


And when men have an hour or two to spaic, 
Leaving the town behind them, they may {ill 

Their hearts with gladness, m a place so fan 
And full of memories as Richmond Hill. * 


When it grows late, and people one by one 
Depart, and all the air 1s stall around, 
When we are left with reverie alone 
Or fairy fancy on the enchanted ground ; 


More fair the place than ever! and there floats— 
While not a leaf 1s ruffled by a breeze— 

Radiance from star to star—those silver boats 
That mde at afchor in the heavenly seas 


Then might one wish that, as earth’s troubles fill 
Our anxious hearts with care and lives with pain, 
The sun that set behind yon distant hill 
Might never rise to look on woe again. 
L. C. 





Drawn by Walter Crane. 
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GOLF. 


«Nam etiam excidentes, 
Unius admonitione < erb: in 
Memoriam reponuntur.’—QuintT. Jnsf. 


| area ames is the sound of golf 
to thousands of Scotchmen, and 
to not a few Enghshmen, recalling 
many a fmendly contest and many 
a cheerful walk in the breezy fresh- 
ness of the open links—pleasant, 
though sad, the memories of golfing 
friends and companions scattered— 
or gone. 

This purely national game has 
the special recommendation that it 
can be played and enjoyed at all 
ages and by all classes. Doubtless 
there is a wide difference in @ con- 
test bétween a couple of old gentle- 
men who walk at two miles an hour, 
and whose longest strokes are fifty 
or sixty yards, and the strong and 
skilful play of two fine golfers, who 
send ther balls whizzing far and 
sure over bank and brace, but each 
party has equal interest and enjoy- 
ment, equal air, and exercise. The 
artisan and the schoolboy have 
their intervals of leisure for the 
healthful game, and can have ther 
daly round, without expense, and 
without bemg bound to remam too 
Jong; while the active man of busi- 
ness may, from time to time, relax 
a little, have his golf, and be quite 
within call for any pressing duty. 

These advantages, and the wide, 
expansive, healthful nature of the 
game, make it justly popular, far 
beyond such affairs as bowls, quoits, 
&c., which are cramped pastimes, 
well enough for a time, but not 
free, open exercise, and no more 
to be compared with golf than an 
amble in Rotten Row with a crash- 
ing gallop in Leicestershire. 

Cricket is a noble game, but it 
requires constant practice to do any 
good—a score or so of players to 
make a game of interest—and a 

ened time to play. More- 
over, one’s day’s comfort may be 
destroyed by a trifimg slip or mis- 

; one gets put out, having 
had no play, and vexed and discon- 
tented past remedy. Nay; even 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances four-fifths of the time is 
spent in looking on, or trotting after 


balls— but golfis a perpetual innings. 
Mistakes or mishaps may be reme- 
died by careful play—it affords 
agreeable change of place and 
variety of ground—time is one’s 
own, and temper 1s rarely too 

tmed, OCncket! pooh, pooh, not a 
leg to stand on! 

But, fmend Sawney, saith the 
reader, are hunting, shooting, and 
fishing not equal to your glomfied 
golf? Granted; sur they demand 
travel, time, leisure, money, and 
there are such things as blank 
days. Golf has no blank days, and 
always beautifully suits itself to the 
resources of her Majesty’s subjects 
in tendon, time, and tia.—Q. E. D. 

Golf 15 of very great poker tant 
Kings have delighted to send afar 
the fiying ball and make the skilful 
put. Statesmen, soldiers, and men 
of science have all their representa- 
tives on the golfing green, and at 
this moment there are few men of 
mark in Scotland who are not mem- 
bers of a golf club. 

The dashing fox-hunter enjoys 
this open game particularly; in- 
deed, the late Sir D. Baird, who 
was noted both as a fox-hunter and 
a golfer, declared that, if obliged, he 
would rather forego his hunting. 

The gallant Sir Hope Grant is 
a keen and famous golfer, and in 
the midst of arduous work abroad, 
longed for a good game, and, when 
lately home, enjoyed it to the full. 

Any day, on St. Andrew’s links, 
may be observed an old grey-haired 
gentleman riding (by special privi- 
lege) a pony, and dismounting to 
make his stroke. This is the brave 
General Sur J. Lowe. 

Equal enjoyment has the man of 
science, business, or leisure in this 
fascinating game; and yet it is 
scarcely to be believed, yet true, 
that in this nineteenth 
there are unfortunates who heve 
never even heard of golf-— and 
others, yet lower in the soale of 
intelligence, in w. 
minds the game of games is asso- 
ciated with hinch-pin, mur sad 
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, and such pleberan mysteries. 

y readers are of another stamp; 
many know the game, and will 
of it with pleasure. Others having 
of course seen, read, or heard of 
golf, must burn for information, and 
seek a yet clearer understanding of 
how it 1s done. 

For this end I shall endeavour, 
shortly and plamly, without tech- 
nicabty, to explain the implements 
used mn golf, and where, and m 
what manner, it 1s played—referring 
my reader, for minute detail and 
practical guidance, to a work on the 
subject, entitled ‘Rambling Re- 
marks on Golf, * and published by 
Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh. 

The requisites for playmg this 
game in completeness and comfort 

A sct of clubs of various sizes ; 

A knowing caddy (or clubcarnier) ; 

A. few golf balls; and 

A good sort of fellow to play 

against 

A set of clubs of eight or ten may 
cost about 27. or 3, and should last 
nearly a hfetame, with a tnfimg 
occasional outlay for a new club, or 
chance breakage. 

These clubs are of different lengths, 
from thirty-six to forty-five imches, 
with shafts of seasoned hickory, ash, 
or lancewood, about the thickness 
of a man’s thumb at the handle, 
and tapering to the size of the little 
finger at the bottom, where the 
head is spliced on. 

The club heads are of vaned 
forms, to smut the stroke to the 
nature of the ground where the ball 
may happen to he; they are care- 
fully and neatly fashioned of thorn 
or other tough wood, and are 
loaded with lead and faced with 
horn. 

Two or three of a set of clubs 
have heads of flattened iron for 
stuking the ball out of difficult 
ground. 

Each club in the set has a dif- 
ferent name (‘play club,’ ‘spoon,’ 
‘ cleek,’ ‘ putter,’ &c ), and is placed 
at once by the caddy into the player’s 
hands, when required. 

Golf balls are about half the size 


* So miscalled, as the rambling remarks 
are few and dry; yet it 1s a perfect manual 
of golf, curiously definite and correct. 
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of a billiard ball, and until o few 
years ago, they were made by cram- 
ming leather cases with feathers, 
and then cost 2s. 6d. or 3s. each. 
Now they are made of hammered 
gutta-percha, and pamted white; 
they are hard as wood, and heavier; 
these gutta-percha balls fly quite 
as far as the old sort, and run truer 
on the ground, from being more 
spherical. 

A fair stroke at golf may be said 
to be from a hundred and fifty to 
a hundred and seventy yards. Now 
and then a long driver may scnd 
a ball above two hundred yards if 16 
should get asmooth rnn on alhghting. 
In all strokes, both hands are nsed 
with the club, which 1s bound at 
the handle. with leather stmps, to 
make the grasp firmer. 

Golf 1s played. on wide open parks, 
meadows, or Fea * a, sale or 
game, 1s usually ween two = 
sons, each playing his own Ball. 
When foursome or double matches 
are played, stull only two balls are 
used, and played alternately by the 
parties—the match being two against 
two. ‘The holes are from a hundred 
and fifty yards to a quarter of a mile 
apart t 
The game consists simply in this: 
Each stnkes his ball in 
turn towards the hole, and he who 
reaches it and holes his ball im 
fewest strokes, gains the hole; and 
as the players walk on and play 
their own ball by alternate strokes, 
watching each other's play, it makes 
the match sociable as well as in- 
teresting ‘The first hole 1s decided 
either by bemg divided, or what 1s 
called halved; or is won by one of 
the players having done it 1n fewer 
strokes than the other. 

The winner of the majority of 
holes in the round, gains the match, 
and also counts the number of holes 
by which he has beaten his antago- 
nist. Thus, if the round be eighteen 
holes, and one of the players has 
gained twelve of the round, he is 
said to win a match and s1x holes. 

At the great golf meetings, only 
one day is allowed im playing for 

* Links, the term given m Scotland to 
extensive grassy tracts by the sea-shoie: 
those played on are mies m extent. A 
round of St. Andrew’s links 1s four and a 
half mules. 


Golf 


going citizens of some large town ; 
and, as tide is now up, you might 
safely bet that they have wives and 
children disporting in the sea. 
Note the frock coat and light cap 
sot the one and the oe of the 
° pela Sr tarcie plain, of inno- 
cence. Still they are strong and 
eager; and the stouter gentleman— 
he with the light cap and jolly face 
—1s gloriously triumphant, while 
the other 1s grimly receiving counsel 
from his caddy, and bent on re- 
trieving—but, alas! not to-day. 
And sorely will he be bedgered at 
the famuly dinner at five o’clock. 
Here you see pass a pair of dandy 
players, with a lady or two as spec- 
tators. There a brace of boys, who 
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handle their clubs with an aploms 
that promises future greatness. And 
thus from day to day goes on the 
changing and lively t, preg- 
nant with health and honest plea- 
sure. 

Thus, gentle reader and fature 
golfer, I carry you back, and place 
you nicely again into your reading 
chair, not weaned, I trust, with your 
littie excursion into the region of 
golf. And m saying farewell, Ict 
me hope that by-and-by you may be 
oe with active steps through 
the lhnks, muscles braced and club 
in hand; and that, blessmg (as bicss 
you must) the day you perused tius 
article, you may include me in the 


benediction. 
T. W. 


A CIRCULAR LETTER. 


AUGHTERS OF Eivnors! 

NATURE is great, but crino- 
line is greater !—yea, gramercy, too 
great Perambulatimg bell-tents! ca- 
micatures of your sex, let me say & 
few words to you—let me reuson, or 
even guestion you. Are you happy 
in your fortifications? Are you not 
bored with the weight of clothing? 
During the Tlummations how you 
cut the shins, blocked up the road, 
and otherwise disturbed the peace 
and happiness of thousands! Tell 
me how long do you intend to keep 
your friends away? J would will- 
ingly walk with you or drive with 
you; but really, as the case at pre- 
sent stands, I must beg to decline. 
I have shins as well as feelings. 
Let me therefore hope that you will 
some day see the folly of your cos- 
tume, and will adopt something 
more graceful and rational, and not 
make yourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. Do you know 
that the Japanese ambassadors took 
ermohne back with them, thinking, 
very justly, that oe gh cto 
Yious specimen o pean y 
they could take? How Moriyama 
laughed when he told me! Let me 
beg of you to conmder the matter, 
“do da deahs.’ 

How lovely you look at a bal cos- 
tumé, divested of your Indeous skirts! 


how nimbly and gracefully you flit 
abuut, causing the heart ‘of man to 
be glad and to smile! You appear 
not the same bemgs—and were you 
always so attired, I should love you 
even unto distraction, but now, alas! 
it 18 nmpossible, and 1 am compelled? 
once more to fly the country, and 
return to far-distant lands, where 
crinoline hath not yet made its ap- 
pearance, nor ever will, I hope. 
Cruel ones, thus to drive away one 
who returned from the East, predis- 
posed to lay his heart at your ‘ poor 
feet !? but who 1s now once more a 
‘wanderer and a vagabond. You have 
broken the spell, dispelled the s1lu- 
sion, and driven him to despair. 
Yea, I. will once more seek the 
daughters of Kathay, the maids of 
Chung-kwo (they who wear the 
breeches !); also will yet find the Mu- 
semés of Nipon, the skirtless ones, 
who occupy no space, whose petti- 
coats are circumscribed. I fly! 
Adieu, women of Europe! Perchance 
I may once more return, with tha 
hope of findmg you lovely as now, 
but more approachable. Ponder my 
Touplate the Japanese si 
tem e Japanese 
wosteat and weep! Farewell! :3g@e,: 
ware of exalted situations till abtz 
otherwise ; and believe in fig.dil 
terested advice of your frien@iy’y 


2. ot) on 
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THE FIRST TIME I SAW HER. 
& Ronton Story. 
CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH OUR SIDE GETS REINFORCED. 


fi ieee second Monday after our 

overhearing the conversation 
between Agnes and Edith, the latter 
appeared at the breakfast table. She 
headed it too, and I must acknow- 
ledge that the coffee was much hot- 
ter and stronger, and the table much 
better laid and supplied than when 
Emily managed 1t. I thought I 
ought to appear surpmsed, though I 
had quite expected to see her there; 
s0 I put on a smiling look, and said— 

‘Why, 1t 18 not Sunday, 1s 1t”’ 

Edith did not call me ‘ hypocrite,’ 
but she looked it,as, without a word, 
she turned her back on me, and sat 
down to the table. Isuppose Agnes 
understood that look, for she was 
colder than ever, and even silly Emily 
looked grave. 

No one spoke till Nelly came down 
and took her usual place, then she 
turned to me and said— 

‘Do you know, Mr. West, Georgy 
is commg home to-day ’ 

* And who 1s Georgy ?’ I asked. 

* Why, one of us—our sister, to be 
sure. You can’t have hstened much 
to our conversation, Mr. West,’ she 
added, reproachfully, ‘or you would 
have heard us speak of Georgy. You 
know she 1s coming home for—that 
is, till she can find something else.’ 

‘Our affairs can’t imterest Mr. 
West, Nelly dear,’ said Edith. 

I pretended not to hear her re- 
mark, but turned to Nelly, and paid 
great attention to all she said. She 
told me that Georgy was a year 
younger than Edith, but much 
shorter, and that she was very gay 
and noisy. 

When I return home in the 
evening, I met Edith coming out of 
the drawing-room, with her sleeves 
tucked up after the fashion of house- 
maids, when they are doing what 
they call their ‘work.’ She did not 
look at all vexed at seeing me; on 
the contrary, she pointed into the 
drawing-room, which looked ‘very 
co le, with its drawn curtains 
and lighted lamp, and said— 


‘We shall sit in the drawing-room 
for the future, Mr. West, at least 
whilst I am at home to arrange it. 
I dare say you will find 1t more suit- 
able to your ideas of propriety to 
nas the evenings there than im the 

our.’ 

‘It is certainly more agreeable,’ I 
rephed, stiffly ; ‘stall I am sorry that 
you should perform such unconge- 
nial work on my account.’ 

‘Oh! 1t 18s not only on your ac- 
count I myself detest sttmg with 
@ number of persons im a smali 
room. It 1s to give myself the 
luxury of bemg a lady in the even- 
ing that I act the housemaid im the 
morning. <A questionable display of 
refinement, perhaps, you Will think 
—however, such 1s the case.’ 

She gathered up her old dress 
more tightly as she spoke, and swept 
down stairs with the dignity of a 

ueen . 

I could not make out the change 
from amused contempt to bitter dis- 
dain with which she treated me [ 
have never lived much with women, 
certainly never studied their pecu- 
lharities. I know their general qua- 
lhiges and distinguishing marks and 
weaknesses as only books teach 
them, so 1f I could not understand 
Edith Bush I may be excused IfI 
had known then what I know now 
ot womankind, I should have seen 
that I personally had very httle to 
do with this chapge in her temper. 
I should have guessed that there 
Was some constant anxiety annoying 
and harassing her, which, acting on 
a naturally fiery and unbending dis- 
ern produced the effect I no- 

ced. 


* * & 


I went down to the drawing-room. 
about half-past seven, and there I 
found a small, i 
bemg, dressed in a hght flounced 
mushn with pmk mbbons, comfort- 
ably lying on the sofa. As I entered 
she rose up with a bound, tossing 
her brown curly hair back, and then 
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looking up at me with the brightest, 
biurd-hke looking eyes, said— 

*I sup you are Mr. West.’ 

I told her she was quite right in 
her supposition, and offered to shake 
hands She did put her hand m 
mine, but looking up at me all the 
time with such quizzical, darng 
eyes, that I felt impertinence was a 
family failing. 

*’'You’ve come from the country, 
Nelly tells me,’ I said, condcscend- 
ingly. I had to look such a long 
way down before I could discover 
this small young lady, that I felt 
condescending. 

‘Yes, I was governess to the Hen- 
leys, in Hertfordshire; but I wasn’t 
old enough, or grave enough, or 
something. So—so I’ve come back 


That imp a governess! I was si- 
lent, thinking what strange people I 
had dropped among, and wondering 
why Agnes and Emily didn’t exert 
themselves to earn sometlung, in- 
stead of mskmg that morsel of a 
creature on the wide world 

‘I know what you are thnkng,’ 
she exclaimed, suddenly throwing 
herself mto her former position on 
the sofa ‘ Well, I will tell you why 
I went out as a governess You see, 
papa didn’t wish any of us to go 
away from home; but when we 
grew poor, Edith got so disagreeable, 
that she and I were always quarrel- 
ling. Well, papa said he would not 
live in the house with us, so Edith 
wanted to go out; but you see she’s 
such a drudging, housekeeping, eco- 
nomical person—quite the useful, 
while I am only the ornamental—so 
the day went agamst me. But—here 
I am back again, hike a bad shilling.’ 

I was not surprised to hear the 
two sisters quarrelled. To compare 
even their persons—Edith, tall, dig- 
nified ; Georgy, tiny, saucy-looking, 
for all the world just hke a httle wor-* 
rying gnat—was sufficient to tell you 
there could not be much harmony 
between the pair. 

‘One comfort 1s,’ added the young 
lady on the sofa, ‘if I’ve lost my si- 
tuation, Edith’s lost hers too; so 
she can’t make much fuss about me.’ 

As Georgy spoke Edith entered 
the room, all trace of the housemaid 


having disappeared. 
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She smiled contemptuously as she 
saw how close to her sister I was 
sitting, and I was fool enough to get 
up at once. 

At tea, Georgy kept up her repu- 
tation for noise and gaiety. She 
quizzed and imitated every member 
of the fannly she had just quitted— 
she uttered the most absurd non- 
eense, and kept us all laughing in 
spite of ourselves. JI could sce the 
father scarcely approved of such 
wild ways before me, and Edith 
looked annoyed ; but the young lady 
seemed to care very lhittle about 
either of them, and went on talking 
and laughing, quite content to be 
the centre of attraction. 

As we were sitting there the ser- 
vant girl came up to tell me a gen- 
tleman wanted to speak tome She 
always announced my friends 1n that 
style. I rose—I confess rather re- 
luctantly, for I was very comfortably 
ensconced 1n a corner of the sofa, 
and had only just rece1ved my se- 
cond cup from Edith’s hand. 

Georgy exclaimed, ‘Well, then, 
show him up.’ Then, turnmg to 
Edith, she added, ‘I can’t say, my 
dear Edith, Ann’s manners repay 
a the pains you have bestowed on 

er.’ 

‘I wish you would have the kind- 
ness to mind your own business, 
and not give orders here,’ Edith an- 
swered, fiercely. ‘Mr. West’s friends 
are not our friends’ 

As she spoke, Smith walked in. 
Now this was just what my ‘ conve- 
nient’ friend had often desired; but 
I, fond as I was of him, did not con- 
sider him exactly the man to be in- 
troduced into sucha family. AsI 
said before, Smith was a clever man, 
with expensive habits, pleasant man- 
ners, and empty pockets. I always 
believed him to be the soul of ho- 
nour, so far, of course, as his nohions 
of honour extended. 

To come and pour out all his fas- 
cinations as homage at the feet of a 

or pretty girl, and then, when he 

ad won her affections, but was him- 
self getting a little—a httle—why, a 
fellow should not go foo far, you 
know—certainly stood within 
a ns his page ; 

The idea of a poor man marrying 
@ poor girl never entered his head as 
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within the limits of the tangible. 
He even went so far as to think 1t 
impossible’ for even a young girl to 
entertain such anidea ‘Sentiment, 
my dear West,’ he would say to me, 
‘as insanity everywhere but im 
books.’ 

There was no help for it; my con- 
science was free, at any rate; and 
anyhow there stood Smith in the 
doorway, bowing 1n @ very agreeable 
manner I must go forward and in- 
troduce him. 

Mr. Bush was very gracious; all 
the daughters, too, except Edith, 
looked rather pleased than other- 
wise. That impish lhttle Gcorgy’s 
influence had already begun to tell. 

‘May I offer you a cup of tea?’ 
Edith said, coldly, and Smith ac- 
cepted, very much to her annoyance, 
for there was none left, and she was 
obliged to make more. After he had 
taken 1t she retired to the back room, 
and occupied herself in some myste- 
sous Manner It was not with work 
or reading, nor exactly writing. 

Meanwhile Georgy, 1n the front 
room, was perfect queen, and divided 
her gracious attention pretty equally 
between Smith and myself. 

Suddenly Smith noticed the piano, 
and exclaimed, ‘Ah—a piano! Now, 
Miss Georgy, I’m sure you play.’ 

‘Hush! I should have to ask 
permission, and at that my pride re- 
volts,’ rephed the young lady, with 
a shake of her small person 

‘Tell me of whom to ask it, and I 
will, with the greatest pleasure ’ 

Georgy pointed over her shoulder 
mto the back room, with a little toss 
of her head 

‘ There,’ she whispered , ‘ but don’t 
say I am going to play.’ 

Smith laughed, and went up to 
Edith, and returned m an instant 
danghng a bunch of keys, and then 
Georgy sat down to the piano and 
jingled through a few waltzes and 
polkas, very much to her own satis- 
faction, if not to that of her hearers. 

Smith pretended ummense delight, 
and he was in the midst of some 
flowery compliments when Ann open- 
ed the door, and in walked Mr. 
Grainger. 

I happened to look at Edith as 
Agnes rose and said, ‘ Ah, Mr. Grain- 
ger, how do you do?” 
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If ever disgust disfi 2 Wwo- 
man’s face, 1t did hers at that mo- 
ment; still she came forward im an- 
other minute, smiling as if delighted 
to see him. I watched her closely 
that evening: I was anxious to un- 
derstand the part she was playing; 
but she seemed so natural, that if it 
was a part she acted in encouraging 
the evident attentions of Mr Graim- 
ger, it was performed to perfection. 


Another month passed. Smith 
came constantly, and flirted with 
Georgy. I found 1t pleasant enough 
now, in spite of Edith. We were 
always well received by the gay, 
ump-hke httle Georgy. Emily and 
Agnes kepta kand of neutral ground, 
while Mr. Bush was very civil. So, 
for a time, I had the best of 1t. 

I thought Edith seemed rather 
more contented, though she never 
gave us the least encouragement. 
She left us very much to ourselves, 
and rather avoided having any wordy 
war. She would pass me quickly on 
the stairs, even if she were in her 
untidiest condition; and she even 
saw me once knock over a miulk-jug, 
spilhng the contents and breaking 
the jug, without making any offensive 
remark, 

Georgy was very amusing, but dis- 
tressingly lazy; and I began to dis- 
tingwish betwecn the refinement 
that preferred disorder to the shock- 
mgness of doing dirty work, and the 
refinement: that, rather than exist 
amidst confusion, thought nothine 
of dirtying her hands ternbly and 
washing them agam. It was very 
agreeable to find Georgy always 
dressed 1n those tasty mushns, look- 
ing fresh and lady-lhke, with her 
white hands, and filbert nails, and 
glossy curls, giving one just an 
idea, Of perfume when she passed ; 
but then to be received in a close, 
dusty, untidy room, to find the tea 
late when you came home tired, and 
the water smoky, and the things m 
your room unarranged, and every- 
thing at sixes and sevens—as it was 
once when Edith suddenly disap- 

for a week from H. Ter- 
race, and Georgy took the head of 
affairs—rather disgusted me with the 
first kond of refinement. 

The young person seemed in much 
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better humour when she reappeared 
—she was even civil; but she never 
mentzoned where she had been, or 
for what; and I don’t think even 
Georgy knew, or she would have 
told us. Georgy was very commu- 
nicative, but we could never discover 
from her why Edith dishked me 50. 
She said she supposed 14 was natural 
disa, ableness, and advised us to 
act on the offensive. She said it was 
the only way with Edith: if you 
didn’t bully her, why she would you 
—ait was her nature. She had been 
born a tyrant, and she supposed she 
would die one; but, at any rate, she 
should never tyrannize over her, 
Georgy Bush. 


CHAPTER VL 


THE PROPOSED PARTY AT NO. 3, AND 
, WHAT EDITH THOUGHT OF IT. 


While Edith was away, Georgy 
had been trying to work up her 
sisters to the giving of a small party. 
Quiet home hfe didn’t at all swt 
this restless, vain little bemg, and I 
think she was even beginnmg to 
weary of Smuth’s constant attentions, 
and pine after a greater number of 
admirers. 

Georgy was rather an expensive 
game to Smith. He bought her 
music, which she couldn’t play, but 
which she said she was dymg for; 
books, which she never iead, but 
which she hked to display to ad- 
miring sisters; flowers from Covent 
Garden, which she allowed to he 
about till Edith came with orderly 
hands to their succour; and latterly 
I noticed lockets, and bracelets, and 
brooches constantly varying about 
the small decked-out person of Miss 
Georgy. 

I couldn’t for a moment imagine 
Smith was in love; I knew his prin- 
ciples too well, still he seemed to be 
gomg rather far this time for a man 
of his age. Smuth was over thirty. 

I came home about four o’clock 
one Saturday. As I stood in the 
hall hanging up my coat, I could see 
age ee by the mantelshelf 
in the parlour examining a paper. 
There was a look of trouble about 
her face quite painful, and I thought 
to myself, ‘Strange that all the anx- 
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iety of the family should be shifted 
on to the shoulders of this mrl!’ 
Agnes was in the room with her, 
but she scemed to play no activo 


part. 

‘I must pay it at once,’ I heard 
Edith say. ‘It won’t do to let pa 
see 1t, with that worry about tho 
bill on tho 1st hanging over him [I 
think I ought to pay it, don’t you, 
Agnes ?’ 

‘You know best, dear. It scems 
dreadfully hard though.’ 

I saw her go to her desk and take 
out a cheque-book ; then she stooped, 
tore out a leaf, and filled 1t up, saj- 
ing to Agnes, ‘ When Wilbe comes 
in send him atonce. If these taxcs 
and rates pour mm, and papa’s affairs 
don’t turn a httle, my poor hoard 
will soon dwindle.’ 

She came out and we met. ‘ Mr. 
Smith 1s up stairs again,’ she said. 
Her tone imphed annoyance, so I 
said, ‘I hope you don’t hold me 
responsible for the follies of my 
friend.’ 

‘Tam notso unjust,’ she answered, 
coldly. As-she passed the drawing- 
room door, Enuly called, ‘Oh, come 
m, Edith, you are just the person 
Wwe want!’ 

‘Yes,’ added Georgy, ‘ do come 
and tell us, like a clever thing as 
you are, how we must manage our 


rty. 

* What y ?? 

‘Oh! didn’t you know? Ah! iat 
was while you were away, papa gave 
us leave to have a party. <A quiet 
one, of course, and Mr. Smith has 
promised to bring a quadrille frend 
or two; but we can’t decide about 
the suppcr.’ 

Edith stood for an instaztt silent, 
looking with her scornful eyes full 
in her sister’s face. 

‘Are you mad, Georgy? You 
know such a thing is umpossible.’ 

‘When you have talked with us a 
little, Edith, you will sce that, on 
the contrary, 1t is very possible,’ 
Georgy said, in her gentlest tone. 

‘I tell you it can’t be, it mustn’t 
be,’ the other replied; and she 
turned to walk away, but the worry- 
ing httle gnat buzzed round her and. 
intercepted her. 

‘Now just listen, Miss Edith; you 
sha’n’t tyrannize over us all We 
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will have a little reasonable pleasure. 
Agnes wishes it, Emily, Nelly, Mr. 
West, Mr. Smith, all of us wish it, 
all but you, and you sha’n’t spoil all 
our happmess. I tell you I will 
have this party.’ 

‘You wdZ, and where is the 
money to pay for it?’ asked Edith, 
quietly, but her eyes glowmg with 
passion 

‘Papa has it,’ answered Georgy, 
undauntedly. 

‘ You talk hke a child, and hke a 


child you must be treated. I tell 
you again it cannot be.’ 
‘It wouldn’t be a great expense, 


Edith,’ put in Emily, ‘would it, 
Agnes?’ for Agnes had come in 
quietly during the discussion. 

‘I thnk not. Do be obliging, 
Edith.’ 

“Indeed, Miss Edith, we are six to 
onc; you must give in,’ Smith 
laughed ‘ West and I will supply 
the champagne and do our share’ 

She gave him a look of utter con- 
tempt, then she turned to her sisters. 

‘I do not speak of Georgy,’ she 
said, in a voice almost breathless 
with passion, ‘ but I thought you 
others had some sense of honour im 
you’ »« 

‘You are unreasonable,’ 
Emily. 

‘You are ndiculous,’ said Georgy. 
‘‘We don’t depend on you for our 
bread, why should we bend and 
obey you?’ 

‘ Besilent, I tell you , don’t youspeak 
to me,’ answered Edith. ‘ Agnes, 
Emily, have I ever taunted you with 
such a thing? -Lusten now, once 
and for all You know what I can 
do if I choose. Shall I unloose Mr 
Grainger among you? Now have 
the party if you dare’ 

She spoke with the calmness of 
intense passion, and then walked 
out of the room and went up stairs. 

We were all silent for a moment. 
I don’t think any of the sisters but 
Agnes understood the threat, and 
she turned dreadfully pale. Georgy 
recovered first. ‘I don’t believe a 
word about it,’ she exclaimed, ‘and 
we will dare her and have thd party.’ 

But no one seconded the motion, 
and we all felt very uncomfortable 
in consequence of that outburst of 
the young person’s temper. 


said 
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Georgy was horribly sulky, so 
Smith, to cheer her up, pro 
going to the Opera, for a box at 
which, he said, he had an order; but 
which he had not offered before be- 
cause it was not a very good piece 
that night, but, under circumstances, 
he thought 1t would be better to put 
ap with that and take themselves 


I knew differently. The truth was 
Smith had just learnt that Mr. Bush 
had gone to Pans for a week, leaving 
an elderly female cousm in nomi- 
nal charge, who, as Georgy said, 
©‘ woukin’t be at all tiresome about 
anything.’ 

Agnes shook her head and left 
the room; she was too lazy to enter 
into a struggle with that worrying 
httle ump, besides, as she said, 
*‘ Though Georgy was small she was 
only two years younger than herself, 
and might direct her own actions.’ 
Emily needed hittle persuasion to 
follow where her volatile sister led, 
SO we soon agreed and made our 
plans. 

As we sat talking and gradually 
recovering our spirits, the door 
opened and Edith came in. She was 
deadly pale; even her lps were 
white 

‘IT have come to say,’ she said, in 
a firm but rather low, voice, loolong 
at Smith and me, ‘ that I regret very 
much having said what I did m your 
presence. May I trust to your gen- 
tlemanly honour not to repeat it ?’ 

‘Most certainly,’ we both ex- 
claimed, rising from our seats with 
as much respect as if a queen had 
stood before us. 

There is something s0 wondey- 
fally powerful m a woman’s dignity : 
Smith held out his hand. ‘If I an- 
noyed you, forgive me, Miss Bust; 
on my honour it ‘yas unmtention- 


y- 

She looked up at him for an in- 
stant, and I saw the tears rush, 
clouding her eyes Her ips moved 
to speak, but no words came, and 
she went swiftly out of the room 

‘She didn’t say a word, Lewis,’ 
Smith told me afterwards, when we 
talked the scene over, ‘ but she gave 
my hand a clasp, just as one fellow 
would have another’s. There’s no 
humbug about that girl at any rate.’ 
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It was not with work or readmg, nor exactly writing. 


‘ After he had taken 1 she retared to the back room, and occupied h 


mysterious manner. 
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I envied Smith his talent for grap- 
pling with opportumty. I might 

ve ended my warfare with Edith 
at once, I felt, if I had only acted 
the part he did, but it never entered 
my head. On the contrary, I dreaded 
adding to the scene. Iwould bave 
asked her to play on the piano, sing 
@ song, any divert her 
thoughts , and I am sure those tears 
of hers affected me quite as much as 
they did Smith, and I should never 
have forgiven myself if any word of 
mine had been the cause of them; 
and yet—there, I dare say she was 
considering him a manly, honest 
ee and me a poor, proud, cold 

ool. 

Well, I was vexed, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

We went to the Opera, and did 
not return till nearly twelve o’clock. 
We heard a magnificent voice sing- 
ing as we entered, a voice that thnlled 
through the house. 

When we went into the drawing- 
room we found Edith at the piano, 
Grainger beside her, and on the sofa, 
to my utter surprise, sat Wells, 
playing @ game of dominoes with 


oly 

Edith continued her song without 
notuacmg our entrance, and, after 
quietly greeting Wells, we all sat 
down and hstened. 

We had just come from the Opera, 
but I doubt if there was one of us 
(of course Georgy excepted) who 
felt that voice mferior to those we 
had just heard. It might want the 
artistic finish, but for mchness of 
tone and sweetness certainly 1t could 
bear comparison. 

As she ended, Grainger came for- 
ward to salute me, and Smith went 
to Edith. 

“Indeed, Miss Edith, you hide 
your candle under a bushel most 
scrupulously. I have frequented 
this house for nearly two months 
and I had no idea you sang.’ 

‘And yet I practise every day,’ 
she answered, smiling. She spoke 
gently, but seemed weary and un- 
willing to talk, so Smith let her pass 
and went back to Georgy, who, by 
the way, was pouting at his ing 
to the enemy ; and Edith crossed the 
room and went and sat down by 
Nelly, and there stayed with her arm. 
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thrown lovingly round the poor 
blind child that sho might direct 
her hand in the game. 

Peon was - Jue ee kindheart- 
ess, to pass his evenings pla 
dominoes and talking childish noe 

sense to Nelly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WE MAKE A GUESS AT EDITH’S SECRET. 


After that rather stiff scuffle on 
Saturday, I felt 14 would be better to 
prevent Smith’s coming to the house 
on Sunday, especially as Mr. Bush 
was absent. 

I had a great idea of the young 
person’s spirit, and I thought she 
was quite capable of making her 
father settle matters summarily 
when he returned; and there was 
something about the grave respect- 
able papa which looked as 1f he could 
be roused ternbly on occasions 

Now I hate scenes , so directly after 
breakfast on Sunday morning I drove 
to Smuith’s lodgings and persuaded 
him to go and dinc with me at 
Wells’s place, which is about four 
mules from Richmond. 

As I said before, Wells is a quiet 
kind of fellow, with a wholesome 
fancy for stickmg to the rules his 
mother taught him—gomgeg to church 
once at least on Sunday, giving 
money to schools, not playing cards, 
or drinking spirits, and with a nnd 
of horror of tobacco. 

Stall he 1s a clever fellow too. I 
often fancy he has morc real book 
knowledge than Smith, and that his 
1s more softness of heart than head. 

He always goes and spends Sun- 
day in the country with his aunt. 
This aunt, I must observe, has no- 
thing to do with the property—that 
all belongs to Wells, who 1s an orphan, 
and we have a general invitation to 
spend Sunday with him. 

Smith agreed rather reluctantly. 
I don’t know if the imp really had 
succeeded in fascinating him, but he 
certainly spent more time im the 
female society at H Terrace than. 
I had ever known him to do in any 
other. 

We had dinner rather early, and 
then, as the evening was warm and 
fine, took our wine and cigars to an 

N2 
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arbour that overlooked the river as 
16 wound on its shiny, placid way 
from Richmond. 

Smith drank and smoked a great 
deal, then he launched out into his 

sual wit and humour, and gave 

ells and I little trouble in regard 
to conversation I think it 1s our 
untalkative natures that make us 
such suitable companions for Smith. 
However, on that night, on the fist 
opportunity, Wells began to speak 
of the Bushes 

‘However did you get to know 
Grainger ?’ I asked. "Wells flushed 
shghtly. 

‘To tell you the truth,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ not under the most agree- 
able circumstances, and I was very 
sorry to find him on terms of such 
intimacy at your friends the Bushes 
If you had not come to-day I should 
have gone to you-——_I wanted so much 
to tell you all about it. We were 
passing the evening together (for 
I have my reasons for keeping 
friendly with him) when we hap- 
pened to speak of singing, and he 
said he knew a lady whose voice, 
in his estimation, equalled that of 
any public singer he had heard, and 
he offered to introduce me to her 
He said he was on terms of sufficient 
intimacy to take me to her house 
then and there if I chose. I ac- 
cepted, and you know you found me 
there ” 

‘But what connection can he 
have with the family? that he has 
some 18 very evident,’ I exclarmmed. 

‘ He told me the father was his 
debtor for 300/., and he said, if 
it were not for the daughter he 
would be down on him to-morrow. 
You should have seen the fiendish 
look of the fellow as he spoke. he 
would do as he said, I am sure.’ 

Smith gave a low whistle. 

‘Do you remember Edath’s words 
yesterday, Lewis ?’ 

Of course I did, and I understood 
now a good many things that had 
been mysterious before The little 
hvuard she had mentioned, that look 
of disgust when Graimger entered, 
and her change of manner m 
presence, the economy, the hard 
working. I understood that now. 
here i acting a strictly honourable 
par 
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‘He told me,’ continued Wells, 
‘ he could arrest the father any day; 
he called him a sneaking rascal, an 
old thief, but to be abused by Mz. 
Grainger I thought no dishonouk.’ 

‘And do you really mean to say 
that Edith is engaged to him”®’ said 
I slowly, after a pause 

‘ He didn’t say that; he only mn- 
plied that ultamately she would be 
ius wife What surprised me was 
that such a fellow, such a sneaking, 
cowardly, money -loving wretch 
should ever have fallen in love with 
such a girl. Certainly he 1s a 
proud fellow, and he knows the 
Bushes are of good family, while he 
—lie was the natural son of a pawn- 
broker ’ 

Both Smith and I started. These 
are not the times of chivalry, for 
knights to mde about succounng 
distressed ladies and others who 
require help, and we neither of us 
felt inclined to be Quixotic, but 
when Wells said, ‘I wish we could 
do somethmg,’ we both heartily 
echoed the wish. 

‘ Of course,’ added he, ‘ I tell you 
this in confidence I can assure you, 
if you knew Grainger—the gain- 
bling, drinking blackguard!—as I 
do, you would feel 1t almost a Chris- 
han duty to warn Edith Bush 
against him’ 

Warn her! Poor girl, that dis- 
gustful look I remembered so well, 
showed she required no warning 

We talked on for some time, de- 
plormg very much poor Edith’s 
position, and arguing whether it 
was honourable or not I must con- 
fess that though we weie men, and 
of course im the general way con- 
demn a woman triflmg with a man’s 
feeling, we acquitted Edith, and 
extolled her conduct I am suie 
Wells considered 1t heroism Siuth 
said 1t was more fit for a novel than 
real life—and I, I thought—alas! 
for poor human nature—poor de- 
graded human nature, some call it. 
I wish they would show us how 
and why it 1s degraded. 

Smith said it wasn’t degraded he 
called it our natural condition, and 
talked about man’s own institutions 
as the causes of misery. But he 
never mentioned Adam and Eve, 
and he always does talk such free, 
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‘I conld see Edith standing by the mantelshelf m the parlour examining a paper. 
There was a look of trouble about her face quite pamful, and I thought to myself, 
“ Strange that all the anxiety of the family should be shifted on to the shoulders of this 
gull” See p. 175. 
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utter nonsense on such matters, 
particularly after he has been sittmg 
with a cigar and a bottle of wine 
for an hour after dinner. 

I don’t know what Georgy would 
have said to hear him talk, and 
especially to have heard no mention 
of her in his conversation. 

When we returned to H—— 
Terrace, I found Grainger sitting 
up in the drawing-room, but Edith 
was not there. She had not yet 
come from church. I don’t know 
whether Grainger was afraid of our 
being so constantly in the company 
of his lady-love, or not, but he 
bbe unusually savage and disagree- 
able. 

In vain Georgy tried her fascina- 
tion; he refused all conversation, but 
sat doggedly waitang Edith’s arrival. 

When she entered, she came up 
to him with a bnght, smiling coun- 
tenance, looking very handsome; 
but he received her sulkily, and sat 
on the sofa looking as dogged and 
savageas ever Suddenly he started 
up and exclazmed— 

‘ Will you go to the Popular Con- 
cert to-morrow, Edith ?’ 

She looked up at him in a half- 
surpnised, half-indignant manner. 

‘You know, Mr. Graimger,’ she 
answered, quickly, ‘I have always 
declmed gomg anywhere in public 
without my father; you know it 1s 
@ principle with me.’ 

He looked very angry, but he 
was silent. A few munutes after- 
wards he said to me— 

‘TI find, Mr West, that Wells is 
an intimate friend of yours’ 

‘Very mtimate,’ I replied, ‘I 
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knew him first at Oxford, and we 
have been great friends ever since 
then ; indeed I have just come 
from his place, where Smith and I 
have been dining; he mentioned 
to mo his acquamtance with you.’ 

*‘ Acquaintance! why does he call 
himself a mere acquaintance? does 
he think I should have brought a 
mere acquaintance here last night, 
and told him what I did?’ 

Edith looked round uneasily, and 
I saw almost a smile over 
Grainger’s face as he caught her 
eye. 
‘ Well,’ he added, rising, evidently 
having shot the arrow he wished, 
and seen it strike, ‘ 1t’s getting late. 
I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you to-morrow, or, at farthest, 
the next day,’ he sad, turning to 

th. ‘ Good night.’ 

She shook hands with him in her 
usual manner, and went as far as 
the head of the stairs with hum. 

Can she mean to marry him, or is 
she an excellent actress? thought L 

She did not re-enter the drawing- 
room, but went up stairs mto tho 
little room. 

The next mornmg, when she 
came down to breakfast, her face 
was very palo, and her eyes had the 
dark heavy look of one who had 
not slept. She left the breakfast 
table before any of us, saying, ‘ If I 
am not at home by six, don’t wait.’ 

As she spoke, the postman cameo 
to the door and brought her a letter. 
Her face brightened as she reads, 
afterwards she threw it to Agnes, 
need saying, ‘ Private,’ and went 
out. 
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it was only a bill! 
Why did it look stiff and broad, 


if it did not contain the card? Mah- 
cious, to say the least. 

The mght of small notes had be- 
come abhorrent to me, and now the 
big envelope proved a delusion. 
nal me. It would not come at 
a 

The invitations were out—had I 
not seen them? Had not Laura and 
Fanny, and ever so many others, 
got theirs? 

Truly a hollow world! Could I 
any longer wonder at Lieut. Simon 
Styletes? If there were a pillar in 
Battersea Park (or any other desert 
place far off), would it not be most 
natural that I should on its summit 
take up my abode ? 

I went upstairs slowly, and, taking 
off my bonnet, gazed at the dark 
and gloomy reflection of my dis- 
appointed face 

‘Let me be brave,’ thought I. 
‘Let me rise superior to this great 
misfortune If Iam not to be pre- 
sent at the Guards’ Ball, at least let 
me find pleasure in the enjoyment 
of others ’ 

I smiled convulsively at myself. 
Alas' I could not smuile deep 
and yellow fog obscured the win- 
dows of my mind—a London par- 
ticular—shrouding the daylight of 
my thoughts, foremg me to lhght 
the lamp of philosophy 1n the very 
noonday, to see my way along the 
path of hfe 

A lesson to me, indeed, on human 
nature How firmly had I believed 
in that faithless ‘ Deuxtemps'!’ How 
tenderly granted httle Sabretache’s 
petition for ‘one more turn!’ Had I 
not waited during a whole Lancers’, 
to let that greedy DeiSpurs eat 
lobster salad at Lady Foozle’s? 
Had I not done des bassesses, to pro- 
cure a card for Charhe Fairweather 
to Mrs. Particular’s ball? And not 
one of them had remembered me. 

Languidly I went down stairs, 
and turned oyer ‘Punch’ on the 
drawing-room table. What ‘was 
that beyond the workbox? what? 
white—fiat—square—The Card! 

* There in the twilight cold and grey, 
Lifeless but beautiful it lay.’ 


Is Longfellow—is any poet equal 
to the descmption of that sght? 
My feelings were too much for me 
Dear little ‘Sabretache!’ Best of 
‘Deuxtemps!’ May thy appetite 
never dimimish, De Spurs; thy 
shadow never be less, Charlie Fair- 
weather! It was a rehef to open 
the photo book and gaze fondly at 
them as they leant confidingly on 
their umbrellas, their backs turned 
resolutely on Mons. Silvy’s fairest 
landscapes. 

The day had come at last Guards- 
men, preoccupied and dusty, rushed. 
in Hansoms to and from Kensing- 
ton. ‘Nothmg will be ready in 
time,’ the men said who were not 
asked ‘It will be a cunous mix- 
ture,’ said the girls not invited It 
seemed a mockery to me to spend 
that day like others—to mde, shop, 
and drive, as usual; so I spent my 
day chiefly in vague perambulations 
up and down stairs, m search of un- 
decided employment, till seven. 
For ‘we must start at half-past 
eight—at half past punctually,’ said 
my chaperon. 

It was with surpmse, mingled 
with admiration, that I discovered 
my own features under the struc- 
ture that Mons Frnisette created on 
my head, and with tnumpbh that I 
sought im vain for any trace of my 
figure in the masses of tulle with 
which Madame Boullion had sur- 
rounded me. ‘ My success 1s cer- 
tain,’ said I, when I had failed for 
the third tame to get through the 
doorway. 

‘ You had better take some super- 
latives with you,’ httle Sabretache 
said to me, ‘you will want them 
all,’ and he was quite mght 

There was no string—we whirled 
up to the broad pavement and got 
out at once ‘A little late, or rather 
early,’ Mamma feared. 

EI was too much awestruck to 
make any conjecture A vision of 
scarlet and gold flashed on me as 
I entered the great bmlding, where, 
last summer, such cruel, dusty, push- 
ing and squeezing had left 1ts marks 
on me, and when I stood at the foot 
of the staircase, and looked up the 
line of beautiful brave Guardsmen, 
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with their bearskins and shining 
bayonets, I felt as if to speak would 
break a spell, and dissolve what 
could only be a dream. 

Fair white dresses on the crimson 
steps fell hke scattered snowflakes 
here and there, between the dark 
glttermg figures. That silent, fra- 


grant entry was_a fit preparation for 
-—_—-- 
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the fairy scene beyond. We walked 
on velvet carpets ugh a saloon 
into the lovehest summer bower 
ever built by nature’s finger. From 
a bed of crimson blossom, flowers 
of every tint, rose in terraces to 
caress the pearly fountain, whose 
twin was reflected m the murrored 
panels of an ivy-curtained screen be- 





yond; brilhant azaleas, stately bly 
plants, looked forth from the droop- 
Ing creepers that clustered every- 
where, and clung round the gilded 
cornices. 

‘Suggestive of rural felicity,’ 
somebody said— highly suggestave.’ 

We hngered among the flowers, 
and made our way slowly up the 
brilhant jewelled rows im the ball- 
room, living pictures more beauti- 


ful, and if not quite so highly 
pamted, at least as costly as those 
that graced 1ts walls last summer. 

I was still in a state of open-eyed 
amazement at the splendour, still 
wondenng at the duchesses, 
at the countesses, and recognizing 
the beautiful red Guardsmen, when 
the band struck up. A thrill of 
loyal feehng was mingled with the 
pain of crushed toes and bent crino- 
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times; for all the world pressed for- 
ward to see, and all the world was 
pressed back to make room for the 
Royal Guests. ‘Get me a partner! 
Quick! quick! Introduce me to 
gz0me one,’ a Guard said, close to 
me, and much regretimg that the 
old lady to whom he apphed had 
not selected me for the purpose, 
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“So also will I dance,’ thought I, 
and wished that in so carrying my 
head I mght have carned lke 
sparkling diamonds. 

There were rows of ladies all 
down the sides of the room, seated 
on red seats, and there were rows 
and rows pushmg their way up, 
past, and when they could, over me. 
“Why should I be pushed ? why not 
push ?? said I; and took my stand 
desperately. 

Calmly the dowagers came on, 
smilng grimly at a distant acquaint- 
ance ;—A moment’s shock of steel 
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I saw a great quadrille form itself, 
and begin, led by the royal quartette. 

Whether a latent spice of the 
snob then developed itself, or whe- 
ther 1t really merited my opinion, 
I know not, but my admiration of 
royal dancing was immesgse. Super- 
latives were too weak to express my 
appreciation. 
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to steel.—Momentum gained the day 
—the attraction of gravitation was 
‘nowhere.’ Slowly, but surely, I 
felt myself turned round, and sepa- 
rated for ever from some yards of 
ribbon and a bunch of flowers off 
my unlucky and beloved gown. My 
idea of my own disposition 1s, can- 
didly, that I am Justice personified ; 
yet I must confess to having found 
that the approach of a partner m 
scarlet, or one m black, awoke the 
most different feehngs. No offence 
to A, B, or C,—no, nor to dear G, 
who gave me my first ‘canter ;’ but 


The Guards’ Ball. 


one does dance better with scarlet— 
it is quite natural! Look at bulls 
and turkey-cocks; do they not 
dance, and dance very much, when 
they see the colour: why not young 
ladies ? 

It was painful also to find oneself 
alive to low and ammmal propensities 
in such a fairy scene; but I own to 
having become so fnghtfully hungry 
that I could have eaten thé artificial 
chernes off my neighbour’s head 
had I not at last been taken into 
the refreshment-room. ‘I want 
some champagne; so will you come 
with me?’ my friend said to me, as 
he offered his arm; but he was 
better than his word, for he gave 
me pink and yellow topaz nectar 
out of crystal barrels, in gold and 
silver goblets, and treated me m 
general hke a princess in a fairy 
tale. Beyond the buffet was a 
region veiled by silken curtains, 
opened later, where white soups and 
mayonaises meffable were to be 
had, and where the gorgeousness of 
every possible or probable object 
are beyond description. I believe 
that the cakes I ate were of pow- 
dered silver, flavoured with essence 
of rubies and diamonds. 

And here let me offer one little 
hint to the unimuitiated—those less 
knowing than myself—a hint which 
very small experience will prove 
wholesome. 

Go not, O fair one, into supper 
with that swiftest of waltzers, that 
hghtest of fantastic toes, that most 
subtle dancer of Lancers’ and quad- 
rilles. His eye will wander rest- 
lessly to the ball-room; his ear 
listen, not to the sweet tale of all 
your wants, but to the first notes 
of the dance for which he is engaged. 
to one who will be revenged if he 
come not. 

Nay, go with a married man, one 
no longer young, and who seeks not 
in the frivolous, but 1n the tangible 
pleasures of the world, solace for 
its many itmals: go with him—I 
did; and returned to dance lke a 
giant refreshed. 

And what dancing it was! what 
a ee eee music—what every- 
thing ! 

My dress and I parted company 
considerably. I did not care othe 
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finest of the fine picked up my 
tatters, and was generous in pins to 
repair the mischef; he had the 
pleasure duc to him of caricaturmg 
me afterwards. I had the puns. 
Let each be satisfied. 

It was towards the middle of the 
evening—of the night rather, that, 
all honour bemg due, not to the. 
Enghlsh regiments of the Brigade 
only, but to the Scottish also, the 
war strains of the bagpipe echoed 
through the ball-room, and a reel 
fast and furious was danced. A 
reel—two reels—reels innumerable, 
interwoven and alternate, as only 
Scotch reels can be; dehghtful to 
all lovers of nationality, noise, and 
strong exercise 

Kilts there were none, nor waving 
tartans, but what yelling and fling- 
ing aloft of legs and arms could do, 
was done, and those that were not 
delighted must at least have been 
amazed at the spectacle that pro- 
cured them rest of some munutes 
from the dancmg in which they 
could joim. 

I do not at all wonder at the 
medical student, who, conquered by 
his longing, entered unimvited, and 
partook of the dehght of that charm- 
mg ball. I don’t know that I 
should have chosen the floor of the 
buffet for my resting-place when 
I was tared. But I think when in 
durance vile he was requested to 
repent of his muisdemeanours, he 
must have thought the price small 
that he had paid for his pleasure. 
And I will venture to say he was 
more intoxicated by the beauty of 
the faces than the excellence of the 


wine. 

‘ Could it be four o’clock ?’ 

‘ Five, 1f you please; look at the 
gas.’ A soft, pure light was falling 
on the feathery dresses and sweet 
bright faces im the  ball-room. 
Group by group the golden star- 
clusters of hght were disappearing, 
and the dawn was looking kindly 
at us behind a veil that softened 1ts 
too candid scrutiny. Still the musi- 
cians played bravely: lke the 
cherub they ‘sat up aloft.’ Still 
the dancers flew round and round : 
only the row of wallflowers thinned, 
a stream of hungry happy ones 
reached that haven of them hope, 
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the supper-room, before they left— 
what must have been a glorious 
penance hitherto 

Let 1t be pulled down—let its 
walls be razed, 1f they will, but let 


THE MODERN ART 


HERE 1s a worldly wisdom con- 
tinually crymg aloud at the 
corncrs of the streets and arresting 
a considerable amount of popular 
attention—-a wisdom which, utterly 
discarding the theory of happmess 
that would teach manlind to make 
their wants few, 1s never tired of 
reminding us how long we have 
been satisfied without obtaining pos- 
session of those things which pro- 
perly-constituted minds have recog- 
nized as necessities. 
Of the thousand conveniences that 
* nobody should be without,’ a large 
per-centage becomes so notorious 
that we dare not acknowledge our 
ignorance of the comforts they pro- 
fess to bestow. Of the thousand 
worthless imventions which are 
pushed into public notice by loud 
reiteration of their supposed qua- 
lities, a still larger proportion finds 
purchasers who cannot doubt the 
testimony of big placards and favour- 
able certificates. 
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a monument of gratitude be erected 
on the spot, in that great Inter- 
national, where the Guards'gave the 
best ball ever given in London. 
Dexi!—I have spoken. 


LUETEAPES SI OR SS RT —,, 


OF ADVERTISING. 


‘Nothing is done now without 
advertising’ has become an indis- 
putable statement in relation to al- 
most every trade where there is 
any possibility of competition, and 
even the quietest, sternest repre- 
sentatives of the quiet old steady- 
going men of busimess, who rejoiced 
m their scorn of a puff, and long 
held fast to the proverb, that ‘ Good 
wine needs no bush ’—have latterly 
been compelled to adopt the new 
method which has been introduced 
by the revolution effected through 
advertisements 

There is, doubtless, much to be 
said in favour of our present system, 
and to people really ‘im want’ of 
an article intended to serve a desired 
purpose, there can be no excuse on 
the score of ignorance, and much 
unnecessary trouble is saved: at 
the same tame industry and mvention 
are stimulated, and many actual 
wants are created which indirectly 
improve the condition of mankind. 
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Having , and with consi- 
derable difficulty admitted this much, 
it is surely excusable to point out 
the lamentable results which our 
present system of advertising have 
brought upon a number of indivi- 
duals who have a nght to be con- 
sidered, and of whom the present 
writer 1s one. 

In the first outburst of the adver- 
tising mania—the most atartlng 
symptoms of which were enormous 
placards announ * monstre 
concerts’ and ‘ cheap clothing ’— 
the government wisely interfered to 
prevent huge and sometimes revolv- 
ing structures of timber, pasteboard, 
and papier mdché, from beng drawn 
through the streets by horses, to the 
obstruction of roadways and the 
danger of her Majesty’s subjects. 
The class of which the present 
writer 1s one—the nervous, the hy- 
pochondriac, the irritable portion of 
the London public—may I add that 
portion of the public possessing a 
refined organization and a high sense 
of moral responsibility ?—these, I 
say, were very grateful for this; 
but what the better are we off at 
this moment, when the entire street 
architecture of this great metropolis 
is emblazoned with garish posters— 
when every blank wall smells of 
printers’ ink, and all London seems 
to have entered into a conspiracy to 
shout emphatic falsehoods in letters 
two feet long? 

If anything could add to the horror 
occasioned by this state of things, it 
would be the miserable want of 
appropriateness which characterizes 
the mode of advertising. There 
was once a chance of an obnoxious 
* bill,’ exhibited on a builder’s hoard- 
ing, bemg overlaid by another less 
repulsive; but now that the ‘ bill- 
posters’ have themselves become 
capitalsts, and buy up acres of dead 
wall and temporary fence for their 
exclusive use, the public is entirely 
at their mercy; and while the pa- 
hngs enclosmg the site for a new 
chapel flame with dramatic sensa- 
tions,—the exterior walls of har- 
monic retreats contain parochial 
announcements or appeals to the 
working classes. 

Why should an individual with 
the physical and moral organization 
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above alluded to be continually 
startled by the impertinent questions 
and the still more impertinent asser- 
tions which stare u him on every 
side? There is at least some redress 
for us if we are suddenly assaulted, 
or if we are knocked down and run 
over by a careless driver m the 
public streets; and it may be well 
maintained that these verbal assaults 
are even more brutal,—these shame- 
less insults to our sensibility more 

t than any more physical 
violence. It is true that I have 
known of very severe personal ac- 
cidents resulting from a strong 
north-east wind, and its effects upon 
the itinerent advertasers who carry 
great placards upon wooden frames; 
but these are nothing to the injuries 
of which I complain. 

For what reason, let me ask, am I 
to be haunted, even in the scelusion 
of my own house, with inquiries from 
the opposite wall,—why I pay more 
than I do pay for all sorts of articles 
of domestic use?—why I dv not 
double up my bedsteads ?—whether 
I know whero to go for the com- 
monest necessaries of hfe? Why does 
some persistent child (I have no 
family) continually address me as 
papa, and ask me to take 1t to some 
terrible bazaar or toy shop’? Why, 
above all, am I (not advised) but 
absolutely commanded to eat and 
drink all sorts of thimgs which 
would disagree with me;—to read 
half a dozen newspapers and peri- 
odicals (lying publications), each of 
which has a considerably larger cn- 
culation than ‘any other? Why, 
above all, am I insulted by being 
made to speak oe, gs ae and after 
having seen quite enough of sen- 
sation dramas for a lfetime, to de- 
clare oo I want to see any of them 


Some of the questions are, on the 
face of them, grossly ummoral. I 
remember having seen quite an 
eruption of little black bulls on a 
fence near my house, inquiring if I 
wanted a cheap funeral; while in 
some others, addressed to the work- 
ing Classes, the question was artfully 
insinuated, ‘ Why pay rent?’ There 
was an attempt to explain this 
shameful question away by some 
allusion to a building society I 
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ee she pace ae London are dis- 
inguished, either by @ more glaring 
display of colour in the bills which 
adorn the walls, or by a mere re- 
liance upon s1ze as the 
letters. The inhabitants must, many 
of them, be reduced to the last stage 
of indignation at the impudent 
meddhng with their affairs which 
many of these remarks display; or 
at all events at the assumption of 
confidential smartness with which 
they appeal to vulgar readers. I 
referred the origin of the advertising 
mania to the monstre concerts and 
the cheap clothiers, but, in reality, 
the actual parents of the funny and 
confidential, and therefore inexpres- 
sibly vulgar announcements were 
the itinerant vendor of ginger beer 
and the marine store dealer. 

Who carmot remember that painted 
board which adorned the red and 
blue ginger beer truck, once seen in 
the streets, but now seldom to be 
found, except at fairs and on the 
roadside, by commons and open 
pleasure-grounds? The design was 
singularly infelicitous, masmuch as 
on a broiling July day 1t depended 
for effect solely on recollections of 
the Christmas pantomime. There 
was clown, who, spealkong from a 
long inflated bladder protruding 
from his mouth, was supposed to 
say, ‘ Here we are, try our ginger 
pop sx’ while to add force to his 1llus- 
tration of its ment, he had just dis- 
charged the cork from a botile into 
the eye of pantaloon. Meanwhile, 
a short-waisted lady, with a large 
parasol, and a gentleman in a hght- 
blue body coat, recorded their con- 
viction ‘ that that was the shop for 


er- Kg 
onthe reaedil style of theatrical 
advertisement is so obviously bor- 
rowed from the marme store dealer, 
that there can be no other proof re- 
quired of the decay of the British 
dr 


rama. 

That there may be many unen- 
lightened, shall I say miserably mis- 
guided people, over the border of 
London, to whom slangy appeals 
are not offensive, I am afraid must 
be conceded, else why did I have 
thrast into my hand the other day 
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a° bill which, emanating from a 
tailor’s shop in Whitechapel, spoke 
of the proprietor as ‘a kicksies 
builder,’ and made known the fact 
that as he had ‘ just made his escape 
from America, not forgetting to put 
his mauleys on some of the right 
sort of stuff,’ he was in a ition, 
having ‘ some ready in his kick, to 
grab the chance’ of buying some 
material for his business? After 
reading this, I was scarcely sur- 
prised to learn that ‘ Upper Ben- 
jamins’ were ‘ built on a downy 
plan,’ ‘that ‘ Moleskins built hanky 
panky,’ and ‘with artful buttons 
at bottom,’ were quoted at ‘ half a 
monarch,’ or that some other articles 
of wearing apparel were generally 
dis of as ‘mud pipes, ‘ knee 
caps,’ and ‘ trotter cases.’ Beyond 
the suburbs themselves the adver- 
fisements extend as they decrease in 
size; but stili on park walls, rail- 
way arches, and canal bndges the 
weary public are enjoined to ‘ try’ 
everything, from gim to soothing 
syrup, and are furthermore conjured 
to ‘ CoUGH NO MORE.’ 

Our public conveyances are but 
traps in which the tired wayfarer 1s 
forced to seek some distraction from 
the wretched accommodation af- 
forded him by perpetually repeating 
to Inmself the form of words from 
which he fancies he has found a 
temporary refuge. Almost in de- 
spair, and at the suggestion of a 
friend, I was recently duced to en- 
gage that description of cab known 
as ‘a Hansom,’ to take me to ‘ the 
West End.’ There, at least, I be- 
heved I should be free from torment 
But with a refinement of mgenuity 
little less than diabolical, an oval 
announcement of cheap cutlery had 
been placed on the splash-board, 
eet to stare me mercilessly in the 


‘ The West End’ itselfis of course 
@ Saturnaha of advertisements An- 
nouncements that ‘ He 1s coming’ 
vie in intensity of colour with 
blatant injunctions to eat, buy, and 
see eve g, till ima wild jumble 
of The Duke’s Motto, elastic garters, 
Revalenta Arabica, food for cattie, 
Morison’s pulls, the Cure, anti- 
garotters, and the Original Nerves, 
the afflicted observer seeks a refuge 
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in the nearest tavern, where he is 
fortunate if he doesn’t find the very 
pipe-lights to be mere cardboard 
slips printed witif some sensational 
recommendation ; and will, perhaps, 
afterwards discover that a circular 
iy in has been pasted inside his 

t by some unseen agent of an en- 
manager. 

poor decrepit and suf- 
fering creatures, the wretched heralds 
of every novelty in turn, the wear- 
ers of those ghastly tabards which 
sometimes shock humanity by the 
strange want of harmony between 
their inscriptions and the appearance 
of those who are clothed by them, 
much might be said. To have seen. 
® procession of old, greasy, and nap- 
less men, each of whom was labélled 
‘ The Angel of Midnight,’ was start- 
ling. To see a poor fainting crea- 
ture sink from starvation under the 
burden of announcing ‘ good and 
cheap dinners,’ was painful; but 1t 
was left to one of tre representative 
men of Mr. George Cruikshank to 
achieve the subhime in this sort of 
illustration. It was no fault of Mr. 
Cruikshank, of course; the moral of 
his great | a egarie was and 1s obvious 
—was and is striking: that too con- 
vivial herald, faithfully represented 
by the artist, had never had an op- 
Poy of taking the lesson to lus 
soul. 

Wasn’t the thing almost a public 
scandal? Imagine the inveterato 
toper —the humble worshipper of 
Bacchus, proposing the health of 
Mr. Cruikshank with the usual sen- 
timent, ‘ May he ne’er want a frend 
nor a bottle to give him!’ 

I have scarcely been able to walk 
the West End streets since this last 
occurrence. Not altogether in con- 
sequence of that, however, but be- 
cause of a very extraordinary ac- 
eident which befel me recently on 
my return to town after a short ex- 
cursion. I was coming home by an 
evening train on the Blank Dashton 
Railway, and as we stayed three 
mainutes and a quarter for refresh- 
ments, contrived to swallow a cup 
of hot coffee, and to scramble in a 
very infiated condition into a carriage 
just as the train was starting. I 
had entered a second or third class 
carriage by mistake, and after a 
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hurried glance round imagined it te 
vuclent Gad disagroasiia liccougle 
e hiccoug 
the resuit, I believe, of the coffee. It 
‘was at that moment that, looking u 
from the newspaper over which I 
been glancing by the uncertain light, 
I saw a large burly man who held 
in his hand a great pill-box. This 
he extended towards my face, until 
I read, printed on the lid, ‘ If this 
should meet the eye of any one 
troubled with . I was about 
to thank him, when I was conscious 
of a dark solemn gentleman at my 
elbow who whispered in a sepulchral 
tone, ‘ Look to your legs.” To hear 
was to obey. I glanced, not without 
misgiving, at those limbs. ‘ Do 
your trousers fit you?’ said a third 
dapper-looking traveller, who at that 
moment appeared on the opposite 
seat and spoke reproachfully. ‘ To 
those who have tender ftet,? mur- 
mured a voice mm the corner. ‘ Let 
those who are troubled with gout 
or rheumatism take these pulls,’ in- 
terrupted a sonorous  piapas ed who 
held in his hand a box similar to 
the last. ‘No more pills nor any 
other kind of medicine,’ retorted an 
unseen voice. ‘ It was observed by 
Dr. Johnson,’ resumed the former 
speaker, persistently. ‘Thirty-seven 
port and matchless sherry,’ mur- 
mured somebody in the corner. 
‘Pure and invigorating essence,—~ 
bloom of roses and indelible hair- 
dye ;— waterproof leggmgs— invi- 
sible wigs—self-fastenmg stays— 
repressible crinolines—surely the 
abd ear dress worn by boys this 
undred. years,’ said all the passen- 
gers, at once pl into general 
remarks, but evidently referring te 
me as the object of conversation. 
Suddenly I felt some ligature 
tightly round my body. I knew i 
in an instant; it was a strangely- 
formed metal band for the cure of 
goodness knows what; I’d seem its 
portrait as adjusted to the human 
figure hundreds of times. 
throbs shot through my chest 





at my elbow; ‘ no pain will be #ak 
in removing ei tecth or 
stumps. i saw the of the 
dental apd es they 
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the carriage, but the hideous tokens 
of their presence were blankly star- 
ing at me from the wooden panels 
in the shape of numberless adver- 
tisements. 
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No. IT, : 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND POLITICAL WRITERS. 


HE name of Woodfall isa land- other. It is permanently agsociated 
mark in the history of the news- with the latest and the most cele- 
paper press. It marks the close of brated of those literary  sogeenaens 
2ewa- 


one epoch and the beginging of an- who ueed the columns of 
VOL. IV.—NoO. Ilr. re) 
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paper for their own purposes, and it 
also introduces that feature which is 
now the most noticeable in our mo- 
newspa One Woodfall 
was the publisher of ‘Junius;’ an- 
other began the modern system of 
parliamentary ing. 

There were two brothers of the 
name. The sons of a respectablo 
and flourishing printer in the City 
of London, they followed their fa- 
ther’s business, and extended it. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall was the 
printer of the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ to 
peo ‘ Junius Hlrciden woiigr cuca 

ons anonym , never a 
the long period of their eocranoanae 
ence taking off his mask, and at last 
making over to him the entire copy- 
right of the letters, in token of the 
honourable manner in which the 
printer had stood by the autho?, 
‘William Woodfall became the printer 
of the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ which 
was started in 1769. His connexion 
with the mechanical department led 
to other enga ents, and he soon: 
afterwards added to his duties those 
of editor and reporter. Division of 
labour was a branch of political eco- 
nomy httle discussed in those days, 
though, no doubt, men practised it 
long before they found a scientific 
name for it, but the truth was, there 
‘was not at that time in any of these 
departments labour enough to di- 
vide. Of his triple duties, the effects 
of only one has come down to us. 
The early sheets of the paper are in 
the hands only of antiquaries, or lie 
on the shelves of the British Mu- 
seum, so that few can know how he 
discharged his calling either as 
printer or editor. But of his report- 
ing, the press traditions are full; 
and, Multec! peas apes caer 
for the exaggera expressions oO 
those to whom the whole process of 
reporting was new, his work was a 
wonderful feat, and such as justly to 
entitle him to the designation of 
‘Memory Woodfall,’ by which he 
was generally known.* It was his 
practice to go down early to the 
House of Commons, and secure for 
himself a favourite corner in the 

* We are indebted to H. D. Woodfall, 
Esq., for permission to copy the accom- 
panying portrait from an ol-painting in the 
possession of the family,—[Ep. L. 8. 
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front row of the strangers’ gallery. 
There he sat the long night through, 
never budging from his place, so- 
lacing himself, as he grew faint » with 
the indigestible but portable dainty 
of a hard-boiled egg, and with his 
eyes and his attention fixed upon the 
‘various speakers, but without taking a 
single note: the appearance of a note- 
book or pencil would have led to im- 
mediate expulsion by the sergeant-at- 
arms or his messengers. He would 
absorb, as if were, the whole scene 
passing before him, and would re- 
produce it on paper, to the extent of 
several columns, in time for the 
ublication of the following evening. 
this way he gaveac ter to the 
php amare which raised < roe above 
its contemporaries. rs, 
of course, followed in his wake - Hite. 
rary men, blessed with good memo- 
ries, became in + demand, and 
were liberally paid—as literary pay 
went m those days—to devote their 
nights to the gallery of Parliament, 
and their days to writing out as 
much of what had passed there as 
they could recollect ; but, so long as 
he had to encounter only single re- 
porters, Woodfall outdistanced them 
all. Some of them might be equal 
to him in one part of the work, 
others in another; one man might 
remember as much, another might 
express 1t as elegantly, and a third 
might reproduce 14 with as much 
despatch; but Woodfall had the 
nnion of all three, to an extent which 
none of them could match. In that 
feature which was most apparent 
to the reader, and in which they 
were most interested, some of his 
contemporaries were wofully behind 
him. It was no uncommon thing 
for some of them to be seven days 
in arrear with their parliamentary 
debates. As the memory of each 
unwritten day’s proceedings grew 
dim with the fresh overlaid stratum 
of the subsequent debates, it may be 
imagined that, when they did at last 
appear, it was in a vapid and colour- 
less form. "Woodfall, on the con- 
trary, was always methodical, and 
always punctual; the debates were 
never delayed beyond the following 
evening, so that members gomg 
down to the House might pur- 
chase on the way the report .of 
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what they said on the evening be- 
fore. The very perfection to which 
he had carried his system led 
to its downfall. He could not be 
beaten by individual skill, he might 
be overpowered by numbers. If he 
did the work of six men, the obvious 
resource of a rival was to engage 
six men to do the work, and this 
way was not long in being struck 


out, 

The first ‘was James 
Perry, a name still more extensively 
imown in connection with the news- 

per press than that of Woodfall 
Dinself Perry was a native of Aber- 
deen, where his father was a house- 

ter. In his native tuwn the 
name was, and still is, spelt Pirie, 
but the young adventurer softened 
it as he came south. His early life 
was an adventurous ore Ha ac- 
quired the rudiments of education 
in one of the ish schoels, to which 
Scotland and Scotchmen owe s0 
much, and was-for three years a 
student im the Marischal College of 
bis native town. He then became 
articled to a Mr Fordyce, an attor- 
ney, or ‘ advocate,’ as the Aberdeen 
solicitors insist on being called ; but, 
while conning the intricames of 
Scotch law, things were not going 
well at the paternal hearth. His 
father had fallen into difficulties, and 
it is probable that the son never 
cared much for the law—at least so 
we infer from his next movement; 
for a company of strolling players 
coming to Aberdeen, he was induced 
to join them, and made a theatrical 
cam in the neighbouring towns 
of Montrose, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Perth, &c. It does not appear that 
his associates rated his histrionic 
talents very highly. The most im- 
portant character he was intrusted 
with was that of Sempronius, in 
Addison’s tragedy; ahd it is even 
said that he was occasionally em- 
ployed to relieve the dulness of the 
by dancing a hornpipe be- 
tween the acts. Asthe company pro- 
ceeded southward, and approached 
the more genteel region of Edin- 
burgh, their opinion was still more 
plainly pronounced. Digges, the 
manager, politely bowed him out of 
the company, with the consoling as- 
surance that his Aberdonian brogue 
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would be an gi ag bar to the- 
atrical success. Thus thrown upon 
ad te d Sowcbiee ra a 
commerce, and, 
Manchester, he obtained a situation 
as a clerk in the establishment of a 
Mr. Dinwoodie, whose name suffi- 
ciently intimates his Scottish origin, 
and accounts for Perry finding em- 
Shap in his office. He remained 
sme a satu eae Ba 
uties wi : 

for all that, the ledger was as un- 
suited to his tastes as the law had 
been before ; and, taking leave of his 
employers, he started for London, as 
many of his countrymen had done 
before him, determined to devote 
himeelf to literature. ss 

The story of his first connection 
with newspa 18 curious enough, 
though we dare say there are many 
brilliant ornaments of the profession 
who could tell as singular tales of 
the lucky chanoes which first led 
them in that direction. Perry had 
come to London with introductions 
to several booksellers, meaning to 
begin life, as Johnson and other fa- 
mous men had begun it before him, 
as a publisher's drudge. But work 
at that time happened to be not 
very plentiful, and to all his ap- 
plications a negative answer was 
returned. About that time a new 
pa had been started, under the 
ttle of the ‘ General Advertiser,’ and 
Perry, by way of amusmg his en- 
forced leisure, struck off sundry 
light sketches, varied with occasional 
letters to the editor, which he drop- 
ped mto the letter-box of the office, 
without any name aflixed to them. 
As he found these articles were in- 
variably inserted, he was led on step 
by step to write more; but it does 
not appear that he ever thought of 
introducing himself to the editor as 
the author of the sketches that found 
s0 much favour in lis eyes. For-® 
tune was to visit him from another 
quarter; for, in the midst of this 
literary employment, he did not for- 
get the pope for which he came 
to London, but went on in his daily 
and discouragiig calls on the book- 
sellers for employment. One day he 

Richardson. 


called on Messrs. | and 
Urquhart, a publishi firm, to 
whom, among others, he had in- 
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troductions. Hesaw Mr. Urquhart, 

Scgegeda veadtig the ° Dally Aa 
in e * Daily 

vertiser.’ Scarcely hfting his eyes 


cold negative answer; 
moved by some sudden impulse, he 
said to hum, ‘If you could write 
such an article as oe I one — 
employment.’ 

mted, as he spoke, to an article in 
nope aipacptirdapanetl which <7 et 
glancing at, hoi nr opis as his 

anonymous contmbution. Of course 
he claimed it, closed with the offer 
of the worthy publisher; and to 
prove that he was not imposing 
on his credulity, he produced 
from his pocket another article of 
the same nature, which he was on 
his way to deposit in the editorial 
letter-box. To him that interview 
was the stroke of fate, for Messrs. 
Richardson and Urquhart were the 
principal proprietors of the paper ; 
and Mr. Perry’s articles proved that 
he was just the nnd of young man 
they wanted. Modern newspaper 
men will rohianred angie pita pata 
paper proprie envy, when 
they learn what was considered the 
fair remuneration for a newspaper 
writer in those days. For his daly 
services on the ‘ Advertiser’ he ac- 
cepted a salary of a guinea a week, 
with an extra half-guinea for any 
services he might render to an 
evening paper with which the firm 
was also connected. Nor let it be 
supposed that the work was pro- 
portioned to the pay. For this 
pittance all Perry's powers were 
devoted to the service of his em- 
ployers. Among his other duties 
he was employed to report, that 
having become a prime qualification 
for a newspaper man; and he soon 
had an opportunity of proving his 


growers. 
The nation was then in the heat 


had gradually changed its character. 
From an arrogant and presumptous 
attempt to coerce what was deemed 
a mere handful of colonists, it had 
become a struggle for existence; for 
all the great powers of Europe had 
gloated over our difficulties, and. 
finally joined with the colonists in 
the attempt to circumscribe our 
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‘dominion and cripple our power. 
It was then, as stall more conspicu- 
ously on a later occasion, England 
against the world; and at each time 
the proud spirt of the islanders 
rose superior to every effort to 
subdue it. France was the first 
to adopt this me- 
thod of wiping out memory of 
former defeats; and the nation fully 


never more popular 
day when they announced the de- 
clardtion of war against France. 
Party spimt was, for the time, fused 
ae nae crucible of ree go 

sides came promises of support 
to the ministers; and they, not to be 
outdone in public spirit, chose the 
admiral 


for the fleet, that was at 


Once, 0: to be fitted out, from 
among the ranks of the op a 
in 


Admiral meppe left Eng 
the midst of as Ingh-wrought ex- 
pectations of conquest as another 
pular admiral left our shores a 
Ww years ago for the Baltic; and 
these expectations were doomed 
to be as “sae paroage ag 
The hostile fleets met off Cape 
Ushant; the Englsh failed in 
foremg them into close action, and 
the French celebrated a triumph 
because they had not been de- 
stroyed. The mortification at home 
was deep and bitter; the friends of 
the admural threw the blame on Sir 
Hugh Palliser, second in command, 
who been selected from the 
mmisterial ranks for the very pur- 
pose, it was said, of thwarting and 
bringing discredit on the popular 
chief. The quarrel ended m a 
court-martial ing held on both 
officers, which was held at Ports-~ 
mouth, and lasted for six weeks. It 
was this court-martial that brought 
out young Perry’s aptitude for news- 
paper work. He was sent down to 
report the i of the court ; 
and it is said that day by day, for 
six weeks together, he was in the 
habit of sendimg up a report which 
occupied five or six columns of the 
newspaper. He thus far outstrip 
his rivals; and as the trial was the 
theme of universal interest, the 
*‘ Advertiser’ was sought for every- 
where, and the reputation of the 
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reporter was largely increased. It 
‘was then somethng quite new on 


newspaper work, though, doubtless, 
at has often been cui args Paani A 
no 


Too of Que peescak aay. 
o 
18 no court jn the country ao favour- 


able to reporting as 4 ’ 
for every questzon must be put in 
writing by the i ' n 


then 
fore he 1s allowed to answer; 
and when he has done so the 
answer he gives is recorded in fall 
before another question can be 
ut. Of course, Mr. Perry would 
abie to write at least as quickly 
the p , We may be sure 

Mr. Perry would content himself 
with a S paatty fall outhne of the 
piste ts and eo rad the 
principal pom indicating the 
bearing of his argument—. 
such a summary, in fact, as that 
we see in a first-class newspaper of 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
‘Exchequer when he brings forward 
his budget. The real marvel lay 
m. his bemg able to continue at his 
monotonous task, unflaggmng from 
day to day for six whole weeks 

together. 
Soon after this, Woodfail teft the 
* Morning Chronicle,’ pif dl in 
some cunerel with proprietors, 
and commenced 4 new jgurmal which 
he called the ‘ Diary.’ o this 
paper he carned his pecatias faci- 
ihies for gallery reporting, which 
he apparently expected would do 
as moauch for the ‘ Diary’ as they 
had formerly done for the ‘ Chro- 
micie.’ He did not seem to have 


Woodsare retirement. 
For though Perry himself was nearly 
@ match for Woodfall im his own 
depertment of reporting; yet he 
Amew the work required ial ca- 
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pea which were seldom to be 
ound in the same individual. He 
therefore devised an arrangement 
by which not one man but several 
shonld do rei work; and thus in- 


a aystem which con- 
tinues in foree to the present day. 
r, must, 


confident of own on ee wers, waged 
a tough, tho end, a los- 
ing battle wi his less capable but 


more numerous rivals. 

fancy the disdain, not unmixed 
with fear, which the old man would 
entertain for this irru Files ton upon the 
termtory where he so long 
reigned supreme; and alli the tra- 
ditions of that aa which have 


We can 


come down to indicate those 
feelmgs. He is represented (whilst 
known to be a genial man in private 


life—a kind husband and father) asa 
rather taciturn man, holding no com- 
munication with those around him, 
wholly repel = nye igriscarn re- 
taining Bea! m. beginning’ 
to the end of the proceedings, and 
only satisfying the demands of ap- 
petite with the hard-boiled egg which 
he brought from home in his pocket, 
and which it was the special dehght 
of the young wags, his rivals, slyly 
to abstract from its depository and 
substitute an unboiled one in rts 
stead—-an annoyance for which 
Wohodfall never failed to certafy 
Ins resentment by every demonstra- 
tion which so mlent and self-con- 
tained a man could make. The 
wonder is, now, how he managed, 
pays beepers epi! to make head so long 
did against the decided supe- 
riority of the new system. But 
to say nothing of the reputation he 
had , and which would not 
fail either him or bis newspaper for 
many a Pooks i is plain that the 
system of the reliefs must have been 
Seriesty a developed. It must have 
been so ffom the nature of the case, 
for the reporters had not then, nor 
for many years afterwards, a a gallery 
to themselves, which they could 
enter or leave at their pleasure. 
They were indebted for their seat, 
rae ipa’ i ang to a member's 
order, 2 e other strangers they 
were treated; with them, as with 


ppened 

the filled, and his place 
for eae caiae: not for himself 
alone, but for all his comrades who 
nee rang Pec eco rvs ine 
great o ra) reporters was 
Soodee the “Gaatzs seats in the front 
row of the gallery; and to obtain 
one of ay ek a 
evening. 
oo ee -s 

rter for eac 
waste the whole 


ered as the reporters’ seats. But 
still the necessity for the reporters 
being among the first to take their 
seats could not be dispensed with ; 
ee ee 
ings whic were su 

This continued even down to a 
late period, and occasionally they 
got into trouble. One fiery little 
Welshman came down to take his 
turn, fresh from the festivities of 
St. David’s Day. The House had 
met, but s 
mitted till after prayers. ‘The 
en Licking at the. snot 

a © unope 
door, and startled the members at 
their devotions. The sergeant-at- 
ffendin sina ee lodged 
offending repo an was 
im the cellar. His companions sent 

an explanation of the circumstances 
to the Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 


apology through 
sergeant. on But here a fresh obstacle 
occurred, The stubborn Welshman, 

in his then excited state, held that 
if was derogatory to his dignity to 
apologize to any man living, and the 
baffled sergeant was obliged to carry 
back to the Speaker the non-success 


of his mission. But along with it he 
carried another missive from other 


gallery, calling out<o his companions 
to bear witness that he had made 
no apology. were some of the. 
difficulties connected with obtaining 
admission: the difficulty of getting 
out and giving place to another was 
quite as great. It was im ible: 
that a reporter should leave seat 
and cause confusion in the 
when an orator was in the full flow 
of eloquence; he must hetcidinee etre till some 
halt occurred in the Fig toa 
and hence it would happen 
that a reporter might be detamed 
in his place for a full hour after he: 
to have been reheved. It was 
, too, that the more im- 
a pestle longer ra 
over his 
Still, with all these disad- 
‘van , a8 we are inclined to deam 
them, 18 system of reportmg the 
debates by a succession of reliefs 
made way, and soon asserted its 
superiority over the i crdueomniraasig 
style of Woodfall. That system 
could only have been a transitionary 
one; it was not to be expected that. 
‘Woodfall could have had a suc- 


demands for fulness, , and 
expedition, could not have been 
met by the reports as he produced 


them; but stall the foundation of 
the modern style of reporting the 
tributed to the practice of Memory 

e of Memory 
Woodfall. 


a consp the ‘Morning Chronicle ” 
us proceeding on its road to 
Tame, the ‘Morning Bost’ had started 
in the same career. It differed from 
the ‘ Chronicle’ in this, that while the 
one owed its success msanly to the 
exertions, industry, and ability of its 
editor, Mr. Perry, the specialty of 
the other lay in callmg forth the 
talents of young and then obseure 
men, many of whom afterwards be- 
came famous in their own generation, 
and whose memory is sill green in 
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ours. The editor, whose discerning 
be was eae quick to detect the 
whines youthfal genius, was 
also a Scotchman, Mr. Peter Stuart, 
who, with an elder brother, Charlies, 
had come to London some years be- 
fore, and embarked in the London 
Neither of them seenz to have 


of the land was sent to be im 
into their service and to do them 
homage. Do our readers recollect 
the clever rhyming epistle of Burns 
to a gentleman who had sent him a 
newspaper and offered to contmue 
it eegateaty without charge? That 
newspaper there is good reason to 
believe was sent to him by one of the 
brothers Stuart, and, farther, that 
his offer contained more than a mere 
proposal to continue it. The story 
was first referred to by Dr. Currie 
in his life of Burns, prefixed to the 
first posthumous edition of his works. 
The biographer relates, somewhat in 
the tone of complaint, that an offer 
had been made to the poet, from 
the editor of a London newspaper, of 
an engagement by which he was to 
have a guinea a week for occasional 
contributions to the ‘ Star,” then just 
started, which happens to have been 
the first evening newspaper pub- 
ee Dr. ig wide ges of ec 
plaint appears ave m caught 
from the family, and m all pro- 
bability came originally from the 
poet himself, as 1f the offer were un- 
worthy of his powers. At all events 
we know it was declined; and there 
is something abrupt and curt in the 
irony of the poem referred to, and 
in his sending back the newspaper, 
that bears out the suggestion that the 
poem accompanied the declination, 
and was meant definitely to close all 
gry sparen between them. Yet 
it is cult to understand on what 
ground the t declined the offer. 
it could not have been from his dis- 
like of newspapers, for we know that 
he deigned to correspond with news- 
papers, and with London 
ee ee + on the 
on Or & ergyman, 
preached in a place of which nine- 
tenths of the cockneys of that day 
never heard, and addressed to the 


powers than the editor. 
It 18 evident now that Burns never 
could have been brought to work in 
harness. And had the engagement 
issued, as it might easily have done, 
im removing him to London alto- 
gether, it would in all likeluhood have 
 ilgpentera him from working at all. 
is genius was £0 essentially local, 
it was so thoroughly steeped in the 
scenery, habits, prejudices, tradi- 
tions, and associations of his native 
land, that 1+ would have pined in 
the, to him, unsuggestive locahties 
of the sunny south. It might have 
been better for him and his, but it 
iy and for posterity, We should, 
‘ © 2 

in all probability, have lost the poet 


and got in his place but a 
crude and paragraph writer. 
The Burns lation failed in 


the hands of one Mr. Stuart. Anéther 
eae Ro ee eee 
ry game wayward genius mot, 
in the end, turn out much better in 
the hands of another. It was 
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he had written occasional articles 
before his connection with Stuart, 
for he refers m hs ‘ Biographia 
Laiteraria’ to his supporting bimself 
from that source at a date anterior 
to Stuart’s engagement. If these 
arc not slips of memory—with Co- 
leridge no unusual thing—the ar- 
ticles are not now known, and we 
tirst come upon the track of his 
newspaper writing in connection 
with Stuart and in the columns of 
the ‘Morning Post.’ That newspaper 
had been bought by Stuart m the 
year 1795, and Coleridge soon after- 
wards became an occasional con- 
tributor, but 1t was not till the year 
1800 that he became a regular mem- 
ber of the staff. In those days the 
first department on which all men, 
. whatever their powers, was tried was 
the Parhamentary gallery, and Cole- 
ridge was no exception to the general 
rule, though scarcely any man could 
have been more unfitted for the work 
He has himself left on record a most 
amusing specimen of the way in 
which this part of his work was got 
over by him. Although its accuracy 
has becn challenged m some of its 
details, there 1s httle doubt that the 
mam narrative was substantially 
true. On one occasion, when Pitt 
was expected to make a great speech, 
Coleridge was sent to report it 
We have already described how the 
reporters in those days were jostled 
and even liable to be unseated by 
casual strangers; and to avoid that 
catastrophe Coleridge wended his 
way down to St. Stephen’s and took 
up his position by nme o’clock m 
the morning, and waited patiently 
till the busmess of the evening began 
and Pitt commenced his harrangue 
But the Iong hours, the want of 
proper food and exercise, and, in the 
end, the crush and steam of the 
crowded gallery and hall were too 
much for the weaned-powers of the 
genius, and after Pitt’s opening sen- 
» and just as the orator was 
warming with his subject, Coleridge 
began to nod. The more eloquent the 
erator became the more drowsy waxed. 
fhe imaginative reporter. He never 
iy fell asleep, but continued, for 
as the speech lasted, in that 
sami-conscious, torpid con- 

in which vigilance contends 


= 
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with slecp, each assuming the 
inastery by turns, and ending in a 
drawn battle. But the speech thus 
imperfectly heard, still more im- 
perfectly comprehended, and only 
noted down in fragments, was to 
be reported, and reported at once. 
Colendge went home, scanned his 
notes, pieced them together in the 
best manner he could, and from 
disjointed fragments scattered up 
and down the pages of his note- 
book he set to work to reconstruct 
the speech much as a geologist 
would frame a mastodon from a tew 
fossil] fragments placed before him. 
Whatever else the speech might 
want we may be sure it was not 
lacking m ingenuity of argument, 
brilhancy of ulustration, or finish of 
composition, and Coleridge closes 
his account of the adventure by stat- 
ing that no less a personage than Mr. 
Canning, then the devoted adherent 
of Pitt, called the next day at the 
publishmg office of the newspa 

to ascertain the name of the reporter. 
The desired information was refused, 
to Coleridge’s chagrin, when he 
came to know of the circumstanec, 
and his pride as an author must have 
been gratified, however lis vanity 
as a reporter might be snubbed, 
by the remark of the future pmme 
munister, that the speech did more 
credit to the head than to the me- 
mory ofthe reporter He was soon, 
however, transferred to a department 
more suited to his powers, as a 
pobtical and literary writer for the 
paper His own account of Jus en- 
gagement, the terms he made, and 
the principles on whieh he wrote, 1s 
conceived 1n quite a magmiloquent 
velrn. ‘He made it a condition,’ he 
says, ‘that the paper should be 
thenceforward conducted on certain 
fixed and announced principles, and 
that he should neither be obhged 
nor requested to deviate from them 
in favour of any party or any event ” 
Hence the paper, which had hitherto 
supported Pitt, became somewhat 
anti-munistocrial, while yet 1+ did not 
go far enough to please the Opposi- 
tion. As to the pmnciples he laid 
down for his own guidance, he tells 
us, ‘On every great occurrence I 
endeavoured to discover im past his- 
tory the event that most nearly re- 
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sembled it. I procured, wherover 
1t was possible, the contemporary 
lustonans, memorialists, and pan- 
Pphieteers. Then fairly subtracting 
the pomts of difference from those of 
likeness, 1f the balance favoured the 
former or the latter, I conjectured 
that the result would be the same 
or different. In the sernes of essays 
entitled “A Comparison of France 
under Napoleon with Rome undcr 
the Furst Cwcsars,” and m those which 
followed, “On the Probable Final 
Restoration of the Bourbons,” I feel 
myself anthorised to afhrm, by tho 
effect produced on many intellectual 
men, that were the dates wanting it 
nught have been suspected that the 
essays had been written within the 
last twelve months. The same plan 
T pursued at the commencement of 
the Spanish revolution, and with the 
fame success, taking the war of tho 
Uuited Provinces with Philip II. as 
the groundwork of the comparison 
Armed with the twofold knowledge 
of listory and of the human mind, a 
man will scarcely err in his judg- 
ment concernmng the sum total of 
auy future national event, 1f he have 
been able to procure the original 
documents of the past together with 
authentic accounts of tho present, 
and uf he have a philosophic taste 
for what is truly iniportant as facts, 
and in most imstances, therefore, fou 
such facts as the dignity of lustory 
has excluded from the volumes of 
our modern compilers by the writes 
of the age entitled histomans ’ 
Perhaps so. We would not dispute 
for an instant the value of a judg- 
ment formed after such an examina- 
thon by such a man. But im thus 
collecting the authentic facts of 
passing events, and in thus collating, 
sifting, straming off all that a mmd 
with a philosophic taste judges to be 
truly valuable in ancient historians, 
memoriahsts, pamphleteers, what 
becomes of the exigencies of a daily 
newspaper? And to come to the 
ease more directly in hand, in all 
this dictation of what the newspaper 
was to be, and the principles on 
which it was to be conducted, what 
place 1s there left for the general 
editor and, mdeed, the propnetor, 
Mr. Daniel Stuart? Its not to be 
wondered at that_he should have 
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f.lt annoyed at being thus quictly 
pushed out of mght. It appears, 
however, that it was not so much 
the ignormg of his existence as his 
being dragged forward im an invidi- 
ous light that moved thus gentleman 
to stand on his own defence. Were it 
given forth to the world that he was 
a cipher in his own establishment 1% 
mirht have becn borne, but when Mr. 
Coleridge went on to say, as he did, 
that by those appliances, ro grandly 
deser bed, he raised the circulation of 
the ‘ Post’ to seven thousand a da3, 
while the remuncration he received 
from Stuart was hardly sufhcent to 
mamta existence, it was not in 
human nature to be longer silent. 
A senes of letters was published by 
him ‘im the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ” 
for 1838, in his own defence, and 
making retahatory charges agamst 
Colendge, which agai were replied 
to, in a rather acrimonious manner, 
hj the poet’s son, 1m the pages of the 
game magazine, and for the same 
year. With the controversy, con- 
pidered as a controversy, we do not 
propose to interfere, but the corre- 
spondence brings out some features 
ot newspaper hfe which are worth 
extractmg We have seen Cole- 
1idgve’s theory of newspaper writing, 
ns illustrated by his own practice. 
Let us have a peep at the other sidc 
of the picture, and see fhat practice 
as reported by the less flattcr ing pen 
of Mr. Stuart. ‘ Havme arranger 
with him,’ says the editor, ‘ the 
matter of a leading paragraph one 
day, I went about 82x o’clock for 11. 
I tound him stretched on the sofa 
groaning with pam. He had not 
written ,a word, nor could he write. 
The subject was onc of a temporary, 
unimportant, and a pressing nature. 
I returned to the ‘Mornmg Post’ 
office, wrote 1t out myself, and then 
I went to Coleridge, at Howell’s, 
read it over, begged he would correct 
it, and decorate it a little with some 
of lus graceful touches. When I 
had done reading he exclaimed, “ Me 
eurrect that? It is as well written 
as I or any other man could write 
it” And so I was obliged to enn-~ 
tent myself with my own Ww - 
It 1s nght to add that 

does full justice to 

powers, and only regrets tmt § 
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‘were so seldom exercised in the 
paper on which he was engaged. 

e denies, however, that his writings 
raised the circulation of the paper to 
the extent Coleridge represents it. 
His appearances 1n 1ts columns were 
too fitful and imtermittent for that. 
The best thmgs he wrote in its 
columns were the ‘ Devil’s Walk’ 
and the ‘Character of Pitt’ This 
last made a great sensation, and 
was read with delight and profit 
A character of Buonaparte by the 
same hand was announced, but it 
never made itsappearance. ‘ Often,’ 
says Mr. Stuart, ‘was he asked for 
its ‘publication, but he never could 
persuade Coleridge to finish his 
undertaking ’ 

It will be inferred from the ex- 
tracts we have given, that the bril- 
hant wnter and the matter-of-fact 
editor did not always draw well to- 
gether In truth, 1t is only neces- 
sary for the reader to place hium- 
self alternately m that point of 
view in which each of the parties 
wrote, and he will see that there 1s 
no real contradiction between them. 
Coleridge and Colendge’s friends 
thought much of the profoundly 
original essay, full charged with 
weighty truths, and glhttenmg with 
the coruscations of a fancy as bml- 
liant and as changeful as the kaleido- 
scope The editor no doubt admired 
them too—when they came But 
what availed the richest gifts and 
capabilities, 1f these were only fit- 
fully exercised? It was a just sub- 
ject of pride for Coleridge, and one 
on which he might well be pardoned 
for dilating, that Fox had once done 
Inm the honour of denouncing him 
in the House of Commons as having 
caused, by his articles in the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens. But Mr. Stuart was 
thinking of the frequent irntatng 
disappomtments he must have had, 
when waiting til midnight for the 
often-promised ‘ copy ’ of the leading 
article, he found that he must not 
depend on his gifted but most 
capricious coadjutor, and tired, cha- 
grined, angry, and all unprepared, 
he must sit down to write 1t him- 
self. These are the tmals of the 
editor of a daily newspaper, and no 
fine writing will in his eyes excuse 
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unpunctuahty. We have only to 
think, indeed, of the precision, piti- 
less as the stroke of destiny, with 
which a morning newspaper must 
be brought out, how many subordi- 
nate agencies are at work to produce 
that wondrous sheet, and how easily 
the failure of one single agent might 
throw the whole mto disorder, to un- 
derstand how, m the eyes of a news- 
paper editor, the virtue which stands 
highest, —- higher than intellect, 
higher than brilliancy, higher even 
than genius itself,—1s punctuality. 
It was this that induced a gentleman 
who we beheve 1s now the oldest, 
and certainly not the least success- 
ful of London editors, to say to u 
new aspirant for a place on his staff : 
‘I have a horror of clever men A. 
sensible, sound-headed man may 
now and then be dull, but I can de- 
pend upon his domg what 1s to be 
done; while a clever man 1s almost 
always an erratic man, and you 
never know when you have him.’ 
Now this uncertainty was, no doubt, 
Coleridge’s great crime in Stuart’s 
eyes, and though we, whocan peruse 
at our leisure the pregnant papers 
he wrote under that engagement, 
may well accord to them our admi- 
ration, yet we ought not altogether 
to refuse our sympathy to the iras- 
cible, fiery, and sorely-tried cdutor, 
who had the pabulum of each re- 
turning day to provide, and whose 
irritation must naturally have 1n- 
creased with each returning disap- 
pointment. 

Colendge was not the only writer 
that Stuart contrived to secure for 
his papers who has since left a name 
behind nm. Sw James Mackin- 
tosh, who had come up, lke Perry 
before him, from the College of 
Aberdeen, to pusb his fortune im 
London, found employment for some 
time in writing for the hewspapers ; 
and having subsequently married the 
sister of Mr. Stuart, he was at one 
time a regular wniter for that gen- 
tleman. It must be noted here, how- 
ever, that Stuart had two newspapers: 
the ‘Post’ m the mornimg, and the 
‘Courier’ in the evening, and that 
he personally supermtended both. 
Southey never, we beheve, engagec 
In newspaper work on his own ac- 
count; but he qrequently wrote for 
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his brother-in-law, Coleridge, which 
probably contnbuted to keep up 
Colendge’s connection with Stuart 
longer than would otherwise have 
been the case. But of ali the authors 
of that penod, the one whose con- 
nection with newspaper hfe we 
would have thought to be the least 
likely was Charles Lamb. It would 
hardly have been believed, had he 
not himself assured us of the fact; 
having devoted one of his later 
essays to his recollechons of a news- 
paper life thirty-five years before; 
and very queer recollections they 
are. Lamb, of course, knew nothing 
of politics, and Stuart knew nothing 
of any matter but politics. Had he 
had an eye im his head, he could 
hardly have failed to recognise in 
the httle shy, nervous, shrinking, 
pale-faced man before him a mine 
of wealth, who could give to his 
paper a distinctiveness and a spe- 
clalty that would have distanced all 
competitors. What he actually 
thought of Imm he has left on re- 
cord. ‘As for good Charles Lamb, 
I never could make anything of his 
writings. Coleridge often and re- 
peatedly pressed me to settle him on 
a salary, and often and repeatedly 
did Ltry; but 1t would notdo. Of 
politics he knew nothmg: they were 
not of his lne of reading and 
thought — and the drollery was 
vapid when given in short para- 
graphs fit for a newspaper.” Why 
the ‘ drollery,’ as Mr. Stuart chooses 
to call thai delicious and subtle, yet 
genial, flow of fancy which charac- 
terises all Lamb’s wntings was ne- 
cessary to be compressed into short 
paragraphs, in order to render it fit 
for a newspaper, we are not in- 
formed. Perry was not of that opi- 
nion when, years afterwards, he 
opened the columns of his evening 
paper to a series of sketches by a 
young man, then a reporter on his 
staff, who subsequently, and first of 
all by these very sketches, rose to 
fame, and whose name, whether as 
. Boz’ or Charles Diekens, 1s now 
mentioned as a household word wher- 
ever the Enghsh language is spoken 
It seems, however, to have been the 
fashion at that time, before the ad- 
vent of * Punch,’ whos now regarded 
as a regular quarry from which jokes 
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may be extracted by most of our 
provincial newspapers, that each 
London paper should keep a joker 
of 1t8 own. ‘In those days,’ says 
Lamb, ‘every morning paper, as an 
essential retamer to its establsh- 
inent, kept an author who was bound 
to furnish daly a quantum of witty 
paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and 
it was thought pretty lugh too—was 
Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration m 
these cases. The chat of the day, 
scandal, and, above all, dress, fur- 
nished the matenal The length 
of no paragraph was to exceed seven 
lines. Shorter they might be, but 
they must be poignant.’ That was 
the situation which Lamb held on 
Stuart’s paper, and how he groaned 
under it he also tells un. ‘No 
Egyptian taskmaster ever devised a 
slavery hke to that of our slavery. 
No fractious operants ever turned 
out for half the tyranny which this 
necessity exercised upon us. Half a 
dozen jests in a day (bating Sun- 
days too), why, 1t seems nothing! 
We make twice the nuinber every 
day im our lives, as a matter of 
course, and claim no sabbatical ex- 
emptions. But then they come into 
our head. But when the head has 
to go out to them—when the moun- 
tain must go to Mahomet—reader, 
try it for me only one short twelve- 
month.’ 

We might copy the whole cssay, 
but that the majority of our readers 
probably have it already by heart, 
yet, for the benefit of the unhappy 
few, or rather those happy ones, to 
whom Lamb is yet an unknown 
luxury—who have yct to taste him 
for the first time, with those emo- 
tions he has so quaintly depicted m 
his ‘ Essay on Roast Pig,’—we must 
give lis account of a brother joker 
of his. One ‘Bob Allen, our quon- 
dam schoolfellow, was tappmg his 
impracticable braims in a lke ser- 
vice for the “ Oracle”? Not that Ro- 
bert troubled himself much abont 
wit. If ms paragraphs had oa 
spnghtly air about them, it was 
sufficient He carned this noncha- 
lance so tar at last, that a matter of 
intelhgence, and that no very im- 
portant one, was not seldom palmed 
upon his employers for a good jest; 
for example’s sake — Walking, yes- 
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terday morning, casually down Snow 
Hill, who should we meet but Mr. 
Deputy Humphreys. We rejoice to 
add that the worthy deputy ap- 
ared to enjoy a good state of 
ealth. We do not ever remem- 
ber to have seen him look better.” 
- - .. He had better have met any- 
thing that morning than a Common 
Councilman. His services wee 
shortly afterwards dispensed with, 
on the plea that his paragraphs of 
Jate had been deficient m pomt. . . 
We traced our friend’s pen after- 
wards in the “True Briton,” the 
** Star,” the “ Traveller”’—from all 
which he was successively dismissed, 
the proprietors having no further 
occasion for his services. Nothing 
was easier than todetecthim When 
wit failed, or topics were low, there 
constantly appeared the following 
— ‘It 1s not generally known that 
the three blue balls at the pawn- 
brokers’ shops are the ancient arms 
of Lombardy. The Lombards were 
the first moncy-brokers im Europe” 
Bob has done more to set the public 
might on this nnportant point of 
blazonry than the whole College of 
Heralds’ Laml’s account of his se- 
paration fiom the ‘Morning Post,’ 
by the way, somowhat differs from 
Stuart’s version Ile represents him- 
self as transferred to another paper 
(which soon atter expired), by a 
change in the propnetors, but 1t 15 
quite possible that the loose off-and- 
on sort of connection which he had 
with Stuart may have thrown his 
memory somewhat at fault. It can- 
not be that he had any wish to con- 
ceal anything that tended to his own 
disadvantage, tor Stuart himself 
does not speak with more disrespect 
of his lucubrations than this gentle, 
kindly, and most modest of men does 
of them himself 
In closing this paper, it is instruc- 
tive to mark the number of men, 
ards emient mn letters or mn 
| adjeslce life, who began their career 
y writing in @ newspaper. And yet 
we believe, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, the biographers of these men 
affect to thmk that their talents were 
wasted in that occupation, and la- 
zaent that so much time and industry 
aa they displayed had not been de- 
‘oted 4a more congenial work. Thc 
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truth we believe to have been exactly 
the other way. Many of these would 
never have been authors at all, if 
ther immature powers had not first 
been braced and disciplined m the 
columns of a newspaper, and in 
every case the remuneration thus 
obtained proved a valuable resource 
to them, while they were slowly and 
in silence laying the foundations of 
their future fame. We are, no doubt, 
pointed to men, of some of whom 
we have given slight notices in the 
present sketch, and we shall meet 
nore hereafter, who have been early 
initiated mto newspaper hfe, become 
so bound up in the system, allowed 
their minds to run so contimuously 
in that Icevel groove, that they never 
emerged from it, but spent ther 
undoubtedly great powers in compo- 
sitions which were produced for the 
day, and deservedly died with the 
day. But, exammmeg closely the 
character of these men, we shall find. 
that the secret of their failure lay 
not 1n the nature of their work, but 
in themselves; and the probabilty 
is that such men, if there had been 
110 newspapers on which to employ 
their powers, would bave remained. 
equally obscuie, without the merit 
ot having been cqually useful There 
1s no instance of a man of original, 
inventive, and eagerly active powers 
being prevented by his connection 
with newspapers from disinguishine 
lumself in any department of Jitera- 
ture to which he wished to turn his 
attention We might go farther, and 
say that there 1s no other profesmon 
which supplies more facilities for 
study and incentives to research. It 
has its dangers, nv doubt its beset- 
ting temptation 1s the tendency to 
lose one’s self in the multiplicity of 
those subjects of mterest which daily 
appeal to him; but, keeping those 
tendencies under control, the news- 
paper writer has time enough at his 
command to devote to his favourite 
ohject of study, while his profes- 
sional avocations keep his intellect 
bright and keen, and effectually 
check any disposition to stagnate 
and vegetate amid a collection of 
books. It would be difficult to over- 
estumate the advantages which news- 
paper writing has opened up for 
persons who, without any great 1n- 
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tellectual power, are blessed with 
literary tastes. It has given them a 
place and a profession in the world, 
and, considered merely in & petu- 
mary pomt of view, 1t has yielded 
them a remuneration avhich they 
might not have gained in any other 
avocation—certainly in none so con- 
genial to their tastes And 1 affords 
@ vantage-ground from which any 
man may, and from time io time 
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many men do, emerge mto fame. It 
is unerateful, to say the Icast of it, 
for hterary men or their fnends to 
abuse a profession which gave them 
the opportunity to make their first 
venture mto the world of letters, and 
which, xf that venture should prove 
a failure, stands ready withits fmendly 
aid to break their fall, and receive 
again into its ranks. 


A FIRST ATTEMPT ; 


OR, ‘CVERY ONE ELAS 


A CURIOUS history is that of my 
first attempt at a final scttle- 
ment, matrnmnonially speaking, m 
this life But when I say frst at- 
tempt, I by no means would assert 
that earler days had not been wit- 
nesses of youthful follies. I have it 
on credible grounds, nay more, [ 
believe it 1s extant both m family 
legends, traditions, and records, that 
Itwas engaged—for life, of course, 
until death do us, &c —at the very 
Immature age of éc7, to a young lady 
of similar years; what they were 
exactly, I dare hardly say, seemg 
that at this time of hfe the heat, 
void of discrimination, adores young 
Jadies of whatever age they may be. 
But that, 1m this mstance, the ages 
In question were more on @ par, ma 
be gathered from the fact that the 
young lady stall blooms, young and 
tar as the blush rose, but this by 
the way. Then, too, I must not 
omit to mention the various despe- 
rate declarations made at the salad 
age of sixteen; when I distinctly 
remember accompanying a young 
lady to our gate, and bidding her 
an adieu that would most decidedly, 
a few years later, have brought 
odious brothers, with polite interro- 
gations as to ‘imtentions;’ or, worse 
even than that, would have mndulged 
the aor mm general with a hearty 
laugh at my remarks, messages, &c., 
of the kind usually dealt out by 
stony - hearted counsel, solely for 
their amusement, and forno possible 
end of justice, in that remnant of the 
Inquisition—a trial for breach of 
promise of marriage, 


A BIT O® ROMANCE,’ 


No When I say my First At- 
tempt, I mean more than all this. 
As the soft zephyr, toying with tho 
whispermg foliage, to the hurricane, 
hurrymg everything im its mad 
wrath before it, as the babbhng 
stream, scarco makmg sweet music 
o’cr the pebbles in the brook, to tho 
boisterous sea, tearing up the rocks 
aud the ticht-chnging scawecd, and 
daslung them on the shore. Such 
these very phantoms of love, bnef 
glimpses, and types of what was to 
come, to the stern and ardent realty. 
Man cannot go on trifling for ever. 
‘Perpetual droppmgs wear away a 
stone” It must come at last; for 
‘every dog has his day’ And though 
the mimor premiss—that every man 
1s a dog—does not equally hold true ; 
yet we may draw the conclusion 
that every man has his day At 
least, if he does not, he 1s beyond 
ine, he is superhuman. Not for 
him do I recount tales of past (past, 
alas!) loves. 


* Tih robur et 2s triplex, 
Cireum pectus erat,’ 


(which, for the benefit of our fairer 
readers, I might translate, ‘He had 
no small amount of brass’). Who 
can say he has not loved? Let us 
pass lnm by, consoling ourselves 
with that most comfoi ting doctrine— 


*’ Pls better to have lovcd and lost, 
Than never to have loved at ali’ 


I was at O—f—d; the possessor 
of many frends. Free as the bird 
we had all been term after : 
till ‘a change came o'er the 
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of their ‘dream.’ I noticed among 
them a restlessness, a disappearance 
for whole days, a returmng late at 
night, an increased amount of corre- 
spondence. What could this por- 
tend? I could make nothing of it. 
Such secrets men divulge not but in 
@ very weak moment. That moment, 
however, came. A lunch was given 
to celebrate some event; and I was 
bidden to the feast. ‘Ladies, a great 
rarity in dingy college rooms, 
graced the board. Here was the 
secret aut. .They were engaged. 
Their fair fiancées, chaperoned by 
one of those heaven-sent windfalls, 
® young (and not strict)g marned 
lady, had honoured their swains 
with their presence, under one phase 
of ther bachelor hfe. Ever anxious 
to doa friend a good turn, and no 
doubt wishing to entangle one yet 
free as closely n the meshes as 
themselves, they had asked me to 
‘meet’ the ladics, married, single, 
and engaged, 1m hopes a stray shot 
might perchance brmg me down. 
My day was come. 

‘Mr. Nelson’—‘ Miss Fanny Hes- 
tric’ Bow,and soon. After lunch 
to our chapel—one of the lions of 
the place, and, consequently, duly 
admired. Then for a walk 

Oh, ye Christ Church meadows! 
and ye elms rugged with age! what 
tales of courtship could ye not relate 
had ye but tongues? From which 
apostrophe may be gathered that 
we took that direction for our walk. 
Being just an even number, Miss 
Fanny fell to my lot Well, first 
walks are by no means interesting, 
either to narrator or audience. I 
will merely say that before the 
aforesaid walk terminated a very 
fair footing of acquaimmtance was es- 
tablished: and a general mvitation 
given to the father’s house, some 
dozen mules off. 

What are a dozen miles to the 
young lover? What are fifty miles 
mm these ralway days? But rail 
was far too slow, intrinsically speak- 
ing , so dog-carts are chartered , and 
the girst day possible a cavaicade 
set out. The ‘bay mare’ whirls 
along a light cart, bearing two ar- 
dent lovers; a more ponderous 
machine, devoid of name, submits, 
though unwillmgly, to be dragged 
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slowly after by two ponies. In this 
machme were the new ge res 
We arrived, and found Mr. Hestrie, 
to use a curious but common ex- 
pression, owt. Still there were the 
young ladies; what more could we 
wish ? and we made the most of our 


opportumty. 

FPhat evening a small accident that 
happened to the machime, and de- 
layed us about half an hour, settled 
my fate, as I thought, irretrievably, 
for hfe. The ammals on starting 
had indulged in certain freaks pecu- 
liar to O—-f—d_ productions, and the 
pole had broken. Mr. Hestrie kindly 
offered us his carmage, and we re- 
turned into the house fill such time 
as it should be got ready. We all, 
accidentally, d:vided into couples, 
Fanny and [I falling, as it were, 
naturally, to one another’s lot. To 
be brief; 16 was not long before we 
made’ up our minds that we should 
do very well for one another. This 
was precipitate—very; and worse, 
it was umprudent. Durmg the whole 
evening I had neglected to secure 
the good opimion of the father. 1 
had indeed made no effort to do so; 
and the want of this proved the want 
of one card to support the house I 
afterwards built, and which after- 
wards so suddenly collapsed Here, 
then, I pomt a moral, if I do not 
adorn a tale , let enthusiastic young 
men remember never to lose an op- 
portunity—particularly the jirst—ot 
securing the good wishes and opimion 
of the parent This 1s no new text 
on which to preach, but how often 
is this neglected ; how often 1s total 
annihilation the result of want of 
forethought! 

But to procecd. I left that night 
the happiest of men Perverse, way- 
ward, she was, yet who so hkely to 
succeed where others had failed, as 
I? TI saw her faults, and beheved 
mygelf the identical person to cure 
them, With this end in view I went 
through all the troubles medental 
to an admirer naturally jealous, but 
determimed to undergo everything 
for the end—the final happimess of 
making her mine, and moulding her 
wayward character- to a gentler 
form. 

‘There was a friend who was also 
brought over with us; for the very 
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purpose, as it seemed, of keeping 
mae on the qus rive, and introducing 
to my favonrable notice the little 
artifices women have for the torment 
of their especial admirers. Having 
looked calmly and sesthetically back, 
with the sole p of consoling 
my wounded spurits, I have evolved 
the theory, that a woman who tor- 
ments 1s primanily not really fond of 
the tormentee, nor, secondarily, 1s 
she worthy of lus enduring such 
torment ‘This to the jealous. A 
wholesome doctrine indeed, if it 
could be apphed during the suffer- 
ing, but, nevertheless, not without 
comfort when the business is over, 
and one begins really to congratulate 
oneself on bemg well out of 1f. To 
return to my fnmend, the medium of 
torment applicd. The medium de- 
feated the object of the agent. For 
who, mentally conscious at least of 
his own security, could possibly 
lheheve that a man who, on tho 
micest things being said to him, said 
‘Haw ! and stroked his downy chin, 
as though sole assignee of this quality 
of goods, or, less practically speak- 
ing, the only person in the room 
who had any rnght to such remarks, 
who, I say, could beheve such an 
one a rival? T[ steadfastly deny I 
was jealous Imay havo appeared 
so, but I owas not Still, if the 
medium were imelined to divulge 
certain lectures I gave him privately 
and for his sole use and emolument, 
he might—I don’t say justifiably— 
say I was jealous. But I deny it ev 
tato 

Thus I kept ‘the noiseless tenor 
of my way’ for some happy weeks, 
but ‘commg events cast their 
shadows before.” Miss Fanny bc- 
came more fitful m her acceptance 
or non-acceptance of my attentions. 
Circumstances had occurred—mund, 
I do not say what. I had done 
things imprudent, foolish, precrpi- 
tate But was it my fault? Is it 
the fault of the ship caught in the 
strong ocean current, hurried rapidly 
to 1ts own destruction, that 16 can- 
not stay its headlong course, and 
once mere ride in safety o’cr the 
deep”? No, it 1s not; and I defy any 
one to say that what occurred 
peek was due solely to my impru- 

ence. 
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I was going to settle the matter 
one way or another. I was saved 
the tronble. I was‘ going to screw 
my courage to the sticking-point 
What 1s courage against woman? I 
was going to drmk one extra glass 
of wine, go heir, hee to her father, 
and say—stay, I had not made up 
my mind what to say. But thus 
16 was. 

To say the sconce is stamped on 
my mind m burning outlines, is to 
use a very stale and not altogether 
probable metaphor. We were going 
to dinner, that 1s, people were com- 
ing down to dinner, you see I am so 
confused that I do not know how it 
was. It was, at any rate, before 
dinner , I was in the drawing-room 
alone, waiting for Fanny. One of 
the girls told me she would see me 
I knew something was coming. I 
was afraid—I honestly confess I was 
afraid—I was inamess. She came; 
noeone else in the room. She went 
straght to the mantelpiece, and 
stood there She had » white muslim 
trimmed with blick—for she was in 
mourning for an aunt—an aunt who 
had left her money, an aunt whose 
memory I had hitherto greatly re- 
vered, but who from this day was 
to be to me as though sho had not 
lived. Fanny, leaning her elbows 
on the cold marble, her flushed 
face strangely contrasting with the 
paleness of the surrounding objects, 
made use of a few very remarkable 
words—words so few, and so remark- 
able, that there was no questioning 
their meamng, though more hidden 
than expressed. 

‘Mr. Nelson,’ she said, ‘your at- 
tentions are too conspicuous !’ 

My attentions too conspicuous! of 
course they were. What had meant 
that daily chaff from sisters and 
from friends? What that cold gray 
eye of paternity (for mother she had 
not) fixed on me when he asked me 
to hawe some more fish ? 

Farewell, thought JI, a long fare- 
well to all my greatness. ‘Let us 
part friends,’ said I (People always 
do say that when rejected ) 

‘We do,’ she said, and the door 
opened, and the rest entered, and 
this was the last time I saw her 
alone. 

Of course I enjoyed my dinner— 
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one always does—and of course I 
got twitted for my taciturnity. As 
if one could laugh and joke when 
one had just been told one’s atten- 
tions were too conspicuous. Ah! 


Lord Clyde of Clydesdaie. 


ciating. I enjoyed my mde home! 
I enjoyed next day’s thoughts! I 
enjoy now telling the tale! I have 
never seen the girl from that day to 
this. Zant pis! Tam happy. Zant 


ha! I laugh now; I joke now; but mieux! 
then 1t was hornble—it was excru- aN 
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meres was the battle-slogan, 
On no stricken field he fell; 
Engiland’s claspmg arms were round him, 
Warrior whom she trusted well. 
Yet our thoughts are all of conflict 
As beside that grave we mourn, 
For his name was hung with trophies 
From a thousand foemen torn. 


Fast are memories thronging o’er us 

Of the grand old fields of Spam, 
How he faced the charge of Junot 

And the fight where Moore was slain. 
Oh! the years of weary waiting 

For the glorious chance he sought, 
For the slowly ripenimg harvest 

That lfe’s latest autumn brought. 


Tardy laurels! yet he grasped them 
With a bold and steadfast hand, 
When we fought the swarthy swordsmen 
From the river-sundered land.* 
And the lightning of his onset 
Pierced the Scythians’ stubborn lincs, 
When a new and fearful purple 
Flushed o’er Alma’s tangled vines. 


There is many a Russian mother, 
There 1s many a Tartar maid, 
Weeps the day when Balaklava 
Saw Sur Colm’s red brigade. 
Yet in triumph’s day they passed him 
Till there came a night of grief, 
And then England, in her anguish, 
Sought the old and shghted Chief. 


And from Ganges’ banks to Indus 
vee the legions that he led, 

And the torn antl trampled lotust 
Marked théir stern avenging tread. 
Lay him there where Outram slumbers, 

Let him sleep by Canning’s side ; 
Death has joined the great triumvirs, 

And has sheathed the sword of Clyde. ° 
King SMrri 


* The Punjaub. 
+ The lotus, as 1s well known, was used as a sort of symbol by the Sepoy mutineers. 
Cakes stamped with this emblem were circulated just befoie the gieat insurrection mn 185 7. 
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THE ACTORS’ FETE. 


A at rismg generation ought to 
be thankful for its high privi- 
leges It 1s born to the perfection 
of steam power, the electric tele- 
graph, photography, and all those 
wonderful arts and sciences which 
were not even dreamt of fifty years 
ago What a privilege to have 
one’s birth announccd to interested 
fnends by electne telegraph! to 
go to school every mormng by rail! 
to be photographed when a baby 
m long clothes! and last, but not 
least, to be admutted for the small 
charge of half a crown to see and 
hold converse wlth actors and 
actresses 1n the clothes of overyday 
life! There is a treat for a young- 
ster rising sixteen! Yet that young- 
ster rising sixteen whom I escorted 
through the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, the 25th July, did not 
seem to think much of it I fancy, 
on the whole, the Bath buns at the 
refreshinent stalls had more attrac- 
tion for bin than the leadmg low 
comedian in the black surtout, or 
even the fascinating danseuse in the 
pork-pie hat, kissing stiawberries, 
und disposing of them for halt a 
crown apiece. ‘This 1s what it 1s to 
be in one’s teens in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. Your 
young man of one-and-twenty 1s as 
wise as Solomon, and as thoroughly 
used up. When he retires from the 
testivities attendant upon his coming 
ot age, he 1s ready to exclaim, ‘ All 
1s vanity.’ He has had no wishes, 
no desires, no longings which have 
not been gratified almost as soon 
as they were formed. 

Well, I don’t envy the rising 
generation in this respect Hope 
has its pleasures, cven when de- 
ferred; and desires postponed 1n- 
crease respect for the object of 
them. What does the copy-slip 
say ? ‘Familanty breeds con- 
tempt’ Hark to the youth nsng 
sixteen—. 

* Hallo! 
ford ’ 

Irreverent youth! O7d Paul Bed- 
ford indeed! When I was the age 
of that youth, did I not haunt the 


there’s old Paul Bed- 


stage door of the Adelplu mht 
after night to see Mr Pani Bedford 
pass out? JVMiste: Paul Bedford, 
mind you, not ‘old Paul Bedford.’ 
Did I not, as I have sad, haunt 
that stage door for mghts, and walk 
Maiden Lane at ghost hour on 
Saturdays, mn the hope ot sceing 
the illustrious Paul mn the cuse ot 
the real world? At Inst, after 
many disappomtments, after long 
and patient vigils under the lamp- 
post, occasionally in the rain, I cast 
eyes upon him I felt that 1 was 
in the presence of a supenor being 
I followed him at a respectful dis- 
tance with awe and reverence 1 
met a friend, a youth like inysclt, 
and was prond to pomt out the 
great man to hun  § Do you know 
who that 1s” ‘No’ ‘ That’s Mr 
Paul Bedford’ ‘Is 1t? 1 shall 
never forget the eager interest ex- 
pressed in that ‘Isit?? My youth- 
tful fnend ran forwaid: and looked 
up in the great man’s face He 
came back presently awfully im- 
pressed, and said, ‘ It is!’ 

I was happy for jcars in my 
knowledge of the private personal 
appearance of Mr Paul Bedford, 
and in being able to pomt him out 
to my friends; I acquired a sort 
of theatncal reputation from this 
fuct. Iwas a person who know 
Mr. Paul Bedford—when I saw him 
in the street I remember, m my 
eagerness for that happy future, 
which came after many days, boast- 
ing mendaciously that I knew M1. 
Paul Bedford personally 1 didn’t. 
I had never heard him rpeak a 
word except on the stage What 
I would have given tu have heen 
introduced to him then To havc 
shaken him by the great hand, to 
have heard him say,in his private 
capacity, as a membei of the public, 
2 householder, a father of a family 
and a social bemg—‘ I believe you, 
my boy’ 

But in my young days, honoura 
hke this were only to be attained by 
patience and work. I had to qualify 
myself for personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Paul Bedford, by learning 

Pa 
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the art of a dramatic author. How 
much leather docs an apprentice 
spoil before he learns to make a 
good pair of shoes! How much 
paper does an author spoil-—how 
often aro his manuscripts thrown 
into the waste-paper basket, or left 
for him at the stage door—before 
he learns to write an actable piece. 
So long did I wait—not patently — 
for the great honour. At length 
one bnght day I found myself in 
a delirium of nervous delight, seated 
in the green room reading a farce, 
and there was the immortal Paul 
beside me, listening with all the 
submissiveness of an infant scholar. 
When 1t was all over, he gave me 
the great hand to shake; he offered 
me snuff from a milver box; and 
I learned in the course of the after- 
noon that he had spoken of me 
with high respect. 1 had reached 
the summit of my ambiton at last. 
Ab, what bliss! The nsing genera- 
tion can never know such bhss, for 
now-a-days the payment of half a 
crown ‘ admits’ to the whole arcana 
of theatrical life: and as the copy- 
slip says, ‘ Famuilianty,’ &c. 

Here we are then once more in 
the great transept of the Crystal 
Palace, purchasmg  pincushions 
from pretty actresses, in the cause 
of charity. What a privilege to be 
able to stand m the midst here, by 
Messrs. Toole and Bedford’s peep- 
show, and devour all the pretty 
actresses in London ‘at a glance!’ 
Ah, surely this is the embarras de 
richesses' Here is Miss Lydia 
‘Thompson on one side and Miss 
iLatamer on the other. Miss Lydia 
dees not kiss cigars and sell the 
ghees off her feet this time, having, 
since last fair day, entered into the 
sober state of matrimony. Is 1t to 
Lydia that the leading-article writer 
in the ‘ Dramatic College News’ 
refers, when he informs us as fol- 
lows ?——‘ Charmed by her appear- 
ance and manners, a visitor to the 
last Fancy Fair offered her his hand 
and heart, and she is now the happy 
wife of a cheerful and wealthy 


gentleman.’ Just such a treasure 
did Lydia deserve. Wealth and 
cbeerfulness! What richer gifts 


could a husband possess? Only I 
would suggest that the wealthy and 
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cheerful gentleman should in fature 
remain at home. His presence in 
the stall facetiously proposing to 
charge the public so much per head 
for a sight of lus wife was not m 
the best taste, nor was it conducive 
to the interest of the chamty The 
same remark will apply to other 
gentlemen who made themselves 
officiously busy in helpimg ladies 
who would have got on much better 
without them. And while I am 
finding fault, let me add a word of 
reproof to certain giddy young ladies 
who left ther stalls and ran about 
the transept importuning gentlemen 
to buy, after the manner of the 
ragged urchins whose fancy fair 
1s held in the streets, and whose 
merchandise 1s fuzees. These giddy 
things would do well to take a lesson 
from the dignified, yet none the less 
attractive, commercial manner of 
Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, 
Mrs. Howard Paul, Miss Bufton, 
and Miss Saunders. It was most 
gratifymg to observe that the old 
favourites obtained the largest share 
of patronage. There was no getting 
even a glimpse of Mrs. Mellon, Mrs. 
Paul, or Mrs. Starling, for the eager 
crowds which thronged round them 
all day long, to pay homage to their 
worth no less than to their talent. 
I sadly wanted a slice of the Prince 
of Wales’s wedding cake, and was 
prepared to give a crown-piece for 
it, 1f I eould only have got near 
enough to negotuate the matter with 
Mrs. Paul herself. Why did not 
Mr. Howard Paul stand in front 
with a whip, and drive away the 
boys ‘as hadn’t got no money, and 
kept away them as had?’ It stmkes 
me that a good many of the boys 
(and girls) who crowded to the 
front did nothing but listen to the 
music (of Mrs. Paul’s voice) and 
look at jthe pictures outside. And 
there was I with many more wait- 
ing to ‘ walkup’ and pay my money. 
As to Mrs. Meilon, with whom I 
have been in love ever since I met 
her among the flying Indians, I 
never once caught a glimpse of her, 
all owmg to a great big black- 
whiskered man who walked about 
her stall,and got in her way and 
mine too. Confound the man! why 
did he not go and act a kangaroo, 
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or some other kind of wild beast in 
Mr. Joe Robms’s menagene”’ I 
did, by a vicarious process, become 
the happy possessor of one of Mrs. 
Strling’s cigars. It could not have 
been a@ worse one; but I would 
have smoked a dozen such for her 
sake. Bless me! to think that she, 
before whom I had so often sat, 
spellbound, im the front row of the 
pit, should ever condescend to sell 
me & cigar—and a bad one too! I 
shall keep the end of that cigar 
among my treasures. 

Articles of little or no value, of 
all kinds, selling for thar waght 
mn silver — smiles and winnmg 
glances, and soft persuasive words 
thrown in to turn the scale—amber 
mouthpieces, braces, cigars, dolls, 
eau de Cologne, fuzees, gloves, 
honey soap, inkbottles, Jews’ harps, 
kmttimg needles, laces, muffetees, note 
paper, opera glasses, penknives, 
quills, rosewater, shells, tapers, urns, 
vases, wax—every trifle that you 
can give a name to, including such 
curiosities as water from Jordan, 
sold by Mrs. Howard Paul in drops, 
‘including a shake of a mummy’s 
hand for sixpence extra. Who 
shall say that these ladies—when 
they behave themselves as such— 
are lowermg the dignity of their 
profession? Do not duchesses and 
countesses do the same thing 1n the 
cause of chanty? And I have not 
heard that the lustre of the peerage 
has been dimmed in consequence. 

On the whole, this féte offered 
many attractions which were want- 
ing on previous occasions. The 
shows were all of a superior kind, 
and if the visitors were occasi y 
‘sold,’ they had the consolation of 

i ‘sold’ in an agreeable and 
entertairing manner ‘The people 
im the transept were at first rather 
shy of paying sixpence to look into 
Mr. Toole’s peep-show, remember- 
ing that last’ year there was nothing 


to see but a display of fireworks’ 


represented by a shower of brown 
paper. On this occasion, however, 
the show contained a series of gro- 
tesque illustrations of the drama of 
* Black-eyed Susan,’ drawn with ex- 
qusite humour by Mr. William 
McConnell. And was not 
Toole’s description of the drama 
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worth all the moncy? Owing to 
the hbretto—the joint composition 
of two contmbutors to * London 
Socioty ’—having been sent 1m lato 
—tho night before in fact—Mr. 
Toole was obhged to stick the MS. 
up against the side of the show, and 
‘wing it.” Wile the proprietors 
were not looking, I had an oppor- 
tunity of copymg the greater part 
of the composition mto my note- 
book, and at the risk of bnngmg 
down an injunction on the head of 
the Editor of this Magazine, I here- 
by publish the same. 

‘ Here you see the real, homginal, 
sentimental, nautical mellydraminer 
of “ Black-eyed Susan, or, The Lass 
as loved a Sailor.” “ All in the 
Downs the fleet was moored.” On 
the nght you will hobserve the 
Downs with the British fleet a-layim’ 
at hanchor. On the left you per- 
ceive SBlack-eyed Susan agomg 
aboard the “Sarcy Harethusa,” for 
to hask the jovial sailors to tell her 
terew, 1f her sweet Villiam is a-sail- 
ing among their carew. Hobserve 
Vilham a-waving of his ’at on the 
maintop- gallant mast With vun ’and, 
and a-splicm’ of the main-brace 
with the hother. He sees the lovely 
Susqgn, and quick as lightning he 
shdes down the rope, hutterly re- 
gardiless of the skin of his ’ands and 
the knees‘of his trousers, which 
you will hobserve have been care- 
fully mended by the lovely but imn- 
dustrious Susan. (Ohange.) 

‘Here you see the Bnitish tars 
a-carousin’ hafter a long voyage, on 
sangwidges made with five-pun 
Bank of England notes, and a-fry~ 
ing of their watches in tho werry 
best fourteenpenny Dorset butter— 
a pictur’ of Hengland’s greatness on 
the hocean. (Change.) 

* Here von = hE atiage i rary 
a-parting at Vappme Ho taire, 
and Susan a-giving Villiam a ’bacca- 
box marked with her name, vich 
she engraved her own self with her 
darning needle. ( Change.) 

‘Here you seo Black-eyed Susan 
a-goin’ in a cherry-coloured gownd. 
and hopen-vork ings, to moet 
Villiam. You will rve her 
putting up her humbrellar, whieh 
purvents her from seein’ a wiflin 
as is coming round the corner i 
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a cocked hat and a cutlash On 
the left you hobserve the wicked 
captain of the wessel where Villam 
has served king and country, where 
the stormy vinds do blow in the 
Bay of Biscay oh—vich it was 
always Vuliam’s motto, “ England 
sed ap that every man this day 

1 do his dooty.” (Change.) Here 
you see—.’ But at this point the 
performance was suspended, Messrs. 
‘Toole and Bedford being summoned 
to give their services in another 
part of the fair. I am assured, 
however, that everything came all 
right im the end, as in all stage hfe 
it properly ought to do. 

One of the ‘ novelties,’ and per- 
haps the funniest thing in the fair, 
‘was Wombwell’s menagene. The 
wonderful pictures of Bengal ftagers 
and boa constrictors outside, though 
admirably painted, were not, as 1s 
usually the case, the ‘best part of 
it.’ Who will ever forget Mr. 
Addison’s make-up m that green 
velveteen coat, as showman. Did 
he not seem to the manner born? 
A compliment to the artist rather 
than to the ‘man. But candidly, 
now, I ask you, could you see Sir 
Peter Teazie under that green vel- 
veteen? And Mr. Joe Robms, in 
his fleshings and bear-skin mantle, 
as Van Amburgh. I have seen Van 
Amburgh, and I have seen Joe 
Robins; and I say, give me Joe 
Robins. The statue of Hercules in 
the Roman Court was a monument 
of attenuation in comparison. And 
the wild beasts! ‘To witness their 
gambols was quite a new sensation, 
for with all the ordinary attnbutes 
of wild beasts, includmg manginess, 
they were comic and exceedingly 
absurd, which was entirely owing 
to the fact that they were repre- 
sented by the superior animal, Man. 
I was about to indulge m some 
philosophical reflections upon cer- 
tain pomts of inferiority in the m- 
tellectual animal as compared with 
the brutes, when I was interrupted 
by Mr. Addison, requesting me to 
jom in a cheer for the encourage- 
ment of those outside, and then to 
r= myself off as quickly as pos- 
ai 


Messrs. Toole and Bedford, as 
usual, appeared to have the faculty 
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of Sir Boyle Roche’s bird. They 
were here, there, and everywhere 
at once. When they had made 
William and Susan happy for the 
fiftieth time, they rushed off to the 
Richardsonian Theatre, where they 
enacted Barbadzulo, Vungloroso, and 
Lagrimosa Cara, respectively the 
villain, and the interesting heroine 
(Mr. Paul Bedford), of the thnllmg 
drama of the ‘Demon of the Castle 
Heights” I suspect that Curujano 
M. M.C., the author of the piece, 
must have been, like your two con- 
tributors, late with his ‘copy,’ for 
the dialogue and music seemed to 
be improvised as the piece went 
on. Thus Mr. Toole would say, 
‘ The deed is done. ’Tis well.’ To 
the music of Isaacson (the leader 
of the orchestra). ‘ I say again, the 
deed 1s done; ’tis well (chord m 
orchestra). But never mind, he 
shall not escape my vengeance; no, 
never (chord). And yet ’tis hard 
to have to return to my native 
village and murder my own father 
(chord). But 1t must be done, for 
he is rich and I am short’ (chord 
and exit). Mr. Toole is an actor of 
mgrvelious resource, and 1s never 
at a loss for a joke or some apt 
device which serves the same pur- 
pose, still I think 1t would be well 
if the Richardsonian drama consti 
tuting, as 1t does, the chief attrac- 
tion of the fair, were designed with 
a httle more intention and method. 
Fooling 1s none the worse for having 
some point and direction. 

It 1s but one step from the 
‘parade’ of the Richardsonian 
‘Theatre to the portals of the Pauly- 
‘Tooley-technic Institution; but ere 
I can take that step and pay my 
money at the door, Messrs. Toole 
and Bedford have doffed their 
medizeval garments, and lo, here 
they are im professional suits of 
black, lecturmg upon astronomy 
and the use of the crystal globes. 
In accordance with the practice of 
other famous institutes established 
for the information and enhghten- 
ment of the people, the Pauly- 
Tooley-technic seasoned science with 
sensation; and, after the heavenly 
bodies had been disposed of, we 
were treated to a sight of the 
‘Bearded Giantess of Corsica,’ eight 
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feet high in her stockings, and 
sister to the celebrated brothers Louis 
and Fabien; also a New Zealand 
chief, who illustrated the peculiar 
nature of the laws of gravitation at 
the antipodes by standing on his- 
ringer pa hg were oe that the 

i a great appetite for cop 2 
and could eat ne quantity of ern 
without injury to Ins digestion. 
The com accordingly sub- 
sembed a hatful, but the age on 
discov & Sixpence among them, 
declared that it quite took away 
iis appetite. Thopgh extremely 
fond of copper, the sight of silver 
always made him ill. He would 
nevertheless ‘ keep the lot,’ as there 
were several members of his tribe 
who liked miver as well as copper, 
and had no great aversion even to 


gold. 

The ghost! the ghost! the ghost! 
Professors Toole and Bedford pro- 
mised not only to produce the 
ghost, but also to show us ‘ how the 
thing was done. Of course we 
were all anxious. We had sat at 
the Adelphi and wondered until 
our heads ached. But now the 
secret was to be divulged. 
mystery was to 
stood in breathless expectation as 
Mr. Toole produced, one after the 
other, the lime, the candle, the box 
of matches, the mirror—all the 
uisites, including the inventor 

improver of the process, repre- 


tte 


of the Polytechnic, when just as all 
‘was ready, in rushed an official 
with a letter i 


a0 





inhibiting and prohibiting the ghost 
from on Saturday anywhere 
except at the Polytechnic Institu- 
bs and the treasuries of the thea- 
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To omit to mention the astound- 
ing efforts of Mr. Robert Romer, as 
the Herald, and subsequently as the 
Lady-in-waiting upon ‘ Jack in the 
Green,’ would be in the last degree 
ungenerous and ungrateful. No 
one worked harder, or with better 
heart and intention than Mr. Romer. 
And it was something for a tragic 
actor, the greatest and best ap- 
plauded Othello of the age, to con- 
descend to a part in a chummy’s 
procession. But genius adorns and. 
elevates all that it touches, and like 
gold, suffers no corruption by con- 
tact with mean things. Genrus has 
no oxide. And my lady, after 
fainting for the fiftieth time in the 
arms of my lord, became Mr. Robert 
Romer—which 1s a name for all the 
virtues which can adorn a man. 

Mr. Robert Keeley did not take 
money at the doors of the Richard- 
sonian theatre as advertised—pos- 
sibly the noe of the parade was 
too much for his nerves—but he 
was ‘ nt on the occasion,’ and 
right pleasant it was to see him in 
his old age so cheerful and happy. 
I should have hked to point 
out to the Puritan denouncers of 
the stage as an example of the 
‘ wicked play-actors.’ |'Threescore 
and ten; stillin good health; cheer- 
ful and contented; loved and re- 
verenced by his children; res 
by all his brethren, and, by industry 
and frugality, independent of the 
world. What a wicked man he 
must have been to come to such an 
end as this! 

When we have spent our last 
six , we take a into Zad- 
knel’s crystal ball, and 
solation for all our expendi 
We see the past, the present, and 
the future—the past, the barren 
heath of Maybury; the present, the 
heath adorned with a handsome 
Gothic building, wanting only the 
wings to make it complete; the 
future, the Dramatic finished 
—accommodation for a hundred 
aged, infirm, or unfortunate actors, 
ayant for ery Shprse i and a 

easant view 0: aged Thespians 
d tting in the garden, each under 
the shadow of his own fig-tres. 
This result, now rapidly heng 
attained, will be due in @ great 
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measure fo the annual actors’ féte 
at the Crystal Palace. But while 
mentioning so Many names in con- 
nection with this work of bene- 
volence, I must not omit that of 
the originator and untiring pte 
moter and sustamer of the ole 
scheme— the name of Benjamin 
‘Webster. ‘The name of Alleyne has 
come down through three centuries 
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in connection with an actors’ charity, 
which has been perverted to uses 
which its founder never intended. 
The name of Benjamin Webster will 
go down to the future in connection 
with substantial benefits to the pro- 
fession, and will be mentioned with 
blessings by generations of players 
yet unborn. qos 
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CLUB CRITICS8. 





6 HERE shall we go to-night ?’ 

is a question so common, 
and so difficult to be satisfactonly 
answered, that it would make an 
admirable heading to a theatrical 
street-placard or newspaper adver- 
tisement, wherein the information 
required might be decisively grven 
according to the interests of the 
speculator. I make my compl- 
ment, and present, free of charge, 
this excellent notion to any profes- 
sor of the art of modern puffery. 
The light dinner 1s finished: the 
dehcate anchovy-in-ol has been 
gracefully laid out upon his last 
hel place of thin, dry toast, 
while I, charged with the due cele- 
bration of fhe mte, have cast upon 
him the white dust of well-grated 
parmesan, and, the ceremony of in- 
terment concluded, have with no 
sparing hand poured out a hbation 
of sound wholesome claret. My 


LTRR, 


Sa 


heart yearns towards the companion 
of my early years and my late 
i It 1s to this swelling feel- 
ing of affection in my bosom, that 
I attribute the unusual tightness of 
waistcoat. Ah! traitor tailor, have 
I not often warned thee how I 
and thou must part, an’ certain 
buttons refuse to meet? 

My dear Tom, who is younger 
than myself, and unable properly 
to appreciate a ‘quet evenmg,’ 
stretches his legs, mses from 
table, and walks to the window. I 
remember now that we had in 
going to some theatre in the course 
of the evenmg. It was my ante- 
prandial suggestion. I have calmer 
thoughts now, and am not what I 
was. Let us,1s my present proposal, 
have a cigar and a chat. No; he is 
for the theatre. There is, I +l 


him, an excellent ee Sienoks- 
ing-room ; for, you see, I have been 
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entertaining my convive at the club 
mahogany ; and, on’soft couches per- 
fumed with the choicest tobacco— 


¢Impuné licebit 
Zstivam sermone benigno tendere noctem.” 


No; he will none of it° he cares 
not for Horace, and wants to see 
as much as he can of some profane 
stage-play. Isigh and yield. We 
examine the thin paper bills flutter- 
ing in the draughts of the hall. 

.‘I shouldn’t mind,’ he says, ‘ see- 
ing Miss Steel Collars again.’ 

“It's not Steel Collars,” I return, 
pretending not to be alive to his 
feeble wit: ‘1t’s Mademouselle Stella 
Colas. Well, let us go.’ 

He has by this time got hold of 
another entertainment. 

* What do I say, he asks, ‘ about 
“The Haunted Man ?”’ 

I don’t know what to say about 
‘The Haunted Man,’ being jimdif- 
ferent as to my destination. 

‘It’s very good, isn’t 1+?’ he con- 
tinues. 

I reply that I believe it is. 

*‘There’s a screaming burlesque 
to follow the *‘ Ghost,”’ he tells me. 

It stmkes me at the moment that 
if the burlesque had been followed 
by the ‘ Ghost,’ 16 might have had 
good reason for screammg; but 
having lghted my cigar, I keep 
this to myself He returns to the 


charge. 

‘Well, what do you say, eh ?’ 

I say what he says. I am ready 
to accommodate myself to any cir- 
cumstances. ‘Let us go to the 
6¢ Ghost.”’ 3 

My convive actually abuses me 
for my plant mood, and tells me 
that I’ve got no opinion of my own, 
and no settled ideas on any subject; 
in fact ‘he never saw such a feller.’ 
This arouses me, and I inform him 
that, if he wants really to see some- 
thing good, we ought to catch what 
we can of ‘ The Ticket-of-Leave Man’ 
at the Olympic. He agrees. ‘Ho! 

, & cab.’ In the neighbour- 

ood of Wellington Street my vola- 
file fmend fancies ‘The Duke’s 
Motto.’ It is now that hour pecu- 
liar to the theatrical mght—not 
marked on watch or clock, or tabled 
among the divisions of time—known 
as ‘Half price,’ and to us, arriving 


at such an hour, the complicated 
plot will be an inexplicable mystery. 

‘Now, I’ (this is what I tell my 
companion) ‘ have seen the Olympic 
piece, and can set you right at any 
ponnt.’ 

‘But,’ says my friend, ‘we both 
have seen the “ Motto,” and require 
no explanation; besides, I shouldn’t 
mind seeing it agai.’ 

‘Very good, then; the Lyceum be 
it. I thought so: we can’t get a 
place.’ 

We waste our time in trying 
every part of the house, and come 
out hot and weary. The same re- 
sult at the Olympic, only that we 
are hotter and wearier. He sets his 
face to go to the Gardens of Cre- 
morne. I resolutely set my face 
against anything of the sort. He 
yields at length to my unflinching 
determination, and I lead him 
gently back to the Strangers’ Smok- 
ing-room, ‘where,’ I say to him, 
playfully, ‘beneath the shady smoke 
of a cool, fr t cigar, we can— 
oh, my Tom Tityrus!—talk over 
matters theatrical.’ 

‘ That’s a great success, that 
* Duke’s Motto,” isn’t it?’ says 
Tom Tityrus at full length on a 
sofa. ‘There’s a lot of money to be 
made out of a theatre.’ 

‘More out of 1¢ than in it, I fancy,’ 
observes Lollius, the lounger, who 
oe just dropped into an arm- 
chair. 


‘As in every § ation, when a@ 
man makes 2  oerhe he fills his 
coffers, so the manager who suits 
the public taste makes a fortune.’ 

‘And very seldom keeps it,’ says 
Tom Tityrus. ‘But what és the 
public taste ?’ 

‘For sensation dramas, decidedly,’ 
answers Lollius. 

*I question that, or will question 
it presently when the waiter has 
done his spiritimg.’ (Ths is the 
Present Writer's observation: he 
may for the future be known as 
the P. W.) 

‘Then comes the inquiry,’ says 
Tom Tityrus, framing a little thea- 
Gat iste? Galy, tie aenegere 

? Surely, managers. 
ance OW, cultivate, and gather the 


‘Managers,’ remarks the P. W., 
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“appear to me more like anglers 
than gardeners. At different sea- 
sons they use different bait. They 
note which takes the best. Old 
Izaak Walton must have tried for 
chub with his ant-flies, flesh-fles, 
black bees, and snails many a time 
before he alghted upon that grand 
idea, which caused him to wnite of 
this fish, that “he never refuses a 
grasshopper on the top of a swift 
stream, nor at the bottom the young, 
humble bee.’ ’ 

‘Well, but,’ crics Tom Tityrus, 
politely adding, ‘I beg your par- 
don,’ seeing that he has mterrupted 
MWe ce th h to 

‘Well, as 6 grasshopper 
Izaak Walton, so the happy hit to 
the manager; and as the grass- 
hopper to the chub, so the sensa- 
tion drama to the public.’ 

‘Then you mean to say,’ says 
Tom Tityrus, who has been waitang 
patiently, ‘that the public will 
always be taken by a sensation 
drama ?’ 


‘Yes’ 

‘Ah!’ observes Lolhus, ‘ some 
Play with nothmg but jumpimg 
into rivers after exhausted damsels, 
scaling walls with babies in arms, 
combats of five to one, setting fire 
to old mansions, and escaping down 
a melting leaden waste-pipe, mur- 
ders, ghosts—a regular Rachard- 
sonian affair, in fact —- that 1s the 
style you say will always take.’ 

‘No; you misunderstand me. 
Your taste, by-the-way, is evidently 
for burlesque. In any drama you 
cannot separate acthon from dia- 
logue. the former without the lat- 
ter 1s mere pantomime; the latter 
alone would be a sort of prosaic 
concert. The dramatic author must 
aim at what are called “telling 
situations” even more than at a 
highly-polshed and sparklmg die- 
logue. You remember the lines in 
the “‘ Ars Poetica,” and must feel 
the truth of them as regards the 

‘What lines?’ asked Lollius, 
troubled by the perversity of a 
stopped-up pipe. 

‘Oh!’ says the P. W., ‘um—um,’ 
and taps his forehead. - 

‘Nothing flows from that tap,’ 
observes Tom Tityrus. 


* Yes, I’ve got it— 
‘Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quz sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et 
que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.’ 


‘By Jove!’ cries Lollius, ‘what a 
good boy you must have been at 
Eton! I used to be a good hand at 
& ‘saying-lesson,’ and I think I re- 
collect how, a few lines further on, 
Horace disapproves of anything like 
our modern sensational situatons. 
isn’t there something about not 
letting Medea murder her children 
before the audience? What is 1t ?— 
. « Medea’ 


*‘You’re murdering the text: do 
let Medea alone. I know what the 
P. W. means,’ says Tom Tityrus; 
‘and Shendan’s “School for Scan- 
dal” 318 a model for all dramatic 
writers. I agree with him in the 
general question.’ 

‘“ The Colleen Bawn,’’’ observes 
Lollius, blowing at his troublesome 
‘owed its success to the 


‘No!’ cry Tityrus and the P. W. 

‘Oh, nonsense!’ say8 Lollius, as 
if any opimion contrary to his own 
were unworthy further considera- 
tion; ‘ hh }” 

*Pooh!’ returns the P. W.., ‘doesn’t 
carry much weight as an argument. 
The sketches of Irish character in 
“The Colleen Bawn” were admi- 
rable; the plot was well con- 
structed; amd the play itself was, 
at the Adelphi, as well acted as one 
could possibly wish to see it. The 
manner in which it was placed on 
the stage—— ’ 

‘Reflected great credit, &c. &c.,” 
interrupted Lollimus- ‘that’s what 
the penny-a-lmers say. It certamly 
was well “got up,” though. I saw 
it three times. I[ think I like the 
cottage scene the best, where they 
sing-— 

‘Grammachree, ma cruiskeen lawn ;’ ’ 


and here Lollius, there being uo 
one besides ourselves in the room, 
gives us an imitation, and we join 
in chorus. 

‘Your attention is requested to 
No. 67 in the “ books,’ intomes 
Master Tityrus; wheresi we smile 
knowingly, as they who have ab 


‘Nec ... pueros , 
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tained to the meaning of the 
‘shibboleth,’ and have heard the 
chimes at midmght m the classic 
realms of Covent Garden. Chimes 
at midnight! what a nuisance to 
2a sleepy neighbourhood ! 

‘A sensational piece, gu@ sensa- 
tion, 1s not sufficient to attract. It 
will no more draw,’ says Tom Tity- 
rus to Lollius, who is sucking furi- 
ously at a small mecrschaum, ‘ than 
your pipe F 

In less than two seconds a volume 
of smoke issues from Lollrus’ mouth. 

‘Your simuile’s a good cne, Tit, 
my boy,’ observes Lolhus. ‘ But 
even ‘such a play as you mention 
will draw, if, like my pipe, it has 
plenty of puffing ’ 

‘ Didn’t “The Peep o’ Day” draw ?’ 
suggests the P. W. 

‘ Yes,’ says Tityrus; ‘ that’s an 
exceptional case.’ 

_ el did you go to sce 1t?’ asks 


*‘ Because every one went,’ was the 
wise and truthful answer. 

*‘ And every one went because—— ” 
P. W. pauses for a reply; the pipe 
and cigars puff, puff, puff. 

*‘ What I understand by a modern 
taste for sensation,’ commences Lol- 
lus, ‘18 that morbid wish to sup 
full of horrors which lately found 
its full development in the fate of 
that unfortunate Female Blondm at 
Aston Park. Now we met with this 
in “The Colleen Bawn,” and more 
of it in “ Peep o’ Day,” more\in 
<‘ The Octoroon ,” and lastly nm “ T 


Duke’s Motto” Mr. Fechter has a, 


short acrobatic performance on 2 
rope. Now I suppose when ropes, 
broken boughs of trees, fragile 
bridges, precipices, avalanches, ex- 
plosions, and volcanic eruptions 
have all been tried, we escaping from 
the fearful storm of situations and 
effects, shall at length sazl into the 
quiet waters of high-art comedy and 
thoughtfully developed tragedy; a 
haven where we fain would be.’ 

* Drop in at the Haymarket one 
night when Goldsmuth’s “She Stoops 
to Conquer” 1s played,’ advised the 
P.W. ‘Itis refreshing; and there 
is, I believe, a good house whenever 
it is uced.” 

. the way,’ observes Lollius, 
“1t’s Goldsmith who complains of 


the fondness of the people for “ sen- 
sations,” m hes day.’ 

The P. W. remembers that this 
occurs in ‘ The Citizen of the World.’ 

‘ My dear Lollius,’ says Tom Tity- 
rus, ‘ the same public who brought 
a fortune to the Adelphi as pa- 
trons of the sensational Insh drama, 
crowded the other house, during 
the same season, mark you, mn order 
to listen to Sothern’s Dundreary. 

‘ Anything first-rate of its kid 
must succeed. The public always 
recognize real sterlmg talent, and 1n 
the long ,run they are the best 
judges.’ 

This opinion of Lollius’ 1s imme- 
diately called m question, and a4 
sharp discussion ensues, which ends 
by Tityrus asserting that if a play 
of Shakespeare’s had been produced 
for the first tame in 1863 the public 
would not have appreciated it. Lol- 
hus joms issue, but somehow or 
another appears to be glad to turn 
the conversation. 

‘I should hke to hear the “ Di- 
vine Wilhams” taking a play now- 
a-days to some management,’ says 
the P. W, much amused at the 
notion. ‘ “ Hamlet,” for instance, 
would be rejected on account of the 
immoralhty of the plot.’ 

‘Ay!’ (Chere Tityrus jumps up, 
struck with a grand ‘ but 
*twould be accepted 
prising manager, for the sake of the 
(thost effect. The manager would 
probably tell Shakespeare that he 
might be able to do something with 
the Ghost, only he must cut short 
those long speeches—that one about 
“To be or not to be,” and certain 
others, which he would query m the 
MS., and make the whole thing play 
closer ” 

‘ Yes,’ cries Lollius, who has 
pn anes down from the shelf, 
* an cy &® manager uestinge 
Mr. Shakespeare to read his httle 
tragedy of “ Macbeth” to him!’ 
Here Lollius begins, ‘Act I. Scene 1. 
An open place. Thunder and laghi- 
ning. inter three Wetches.” ‘The 
manager would be pleased at this, 
and see a grand effect. Now for the 
dialogue :— 

‘ first Witch. When shall 
three meet again, 

in thunder, hghtning, or in rain? 


we 
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“Second Witch. When the hurly- 
burly’s done———’ 

** The whut ?” says the manager. 

‘“«The hurlyburly,” rephes Mr. 
Shakespeare. 

“«<QOh! oh!—of course—yes. Go 
on, please,” says the manager, not 
liking to expose his ignorance. 

‘ Second Witch. When the hurly- 
burly’s done; 

When the batile’s lost and won. 

‘Third Witch. That will be cre 
set of sun. 

‘“Might get a pretty effect of 
sunset there, Mr. Shakespeare, eh ?” 
observes the intelligent manager. 

« « Hem!” says Shakespeare, dubi- 
ously. “ P’raps we'd better consider 
that presently.” 

‘ Furst Witch. Where the place ? 

‘ Second Witch. Upon the heath. 

ee Witch. There to meet Mac- 
be ? 


« « Beth don’t rhyme with heath,” 


thmks the manager; but he says 
nothng, and Mr. Wuilham con- 
tmues — 


‘ Ferst Witch. I come, Graymal- 
kin.’ 


‘ "Manager. Eh? Who? You didn’t 
read out his name in the Dramatis 
Persone.’ 


‘ Mr. Shakespeare. No; it’s afami- 


; peare proceeds :— 
‘ All, Paddock calls 
«© Paddock!” interrupts the ma- 

mager ‘“ What! the prizefighter ? 

I really do not hke the mention of 

those subjects in my theatre. We 

have, I assure you, to i 

any allusion to such low matters as 





the rmg; and so——” 
‘ Mr. Shakespeare. It’s a spirit. 
‘ Manager Inever heard of a spirit 


called Paddock, and I question the 
taste of the introduction of such 
topics.’ 

The author goes on reading. 

© All. Paddock calls :—Anon.— 

Fair 1s foul, and foul 1s fair, 
Hover through the fog and 
filthy aur.’ 

‘The manager,’ observes Tom 
Tityrus, ‘ would certainly pronounce 
the penultimate lne rather too ob- 
scure.’ 

‘ Yes, says the P. W., ‘and when 
they appear agam in Scene ii. I 
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fancy the manager wonld think it 
advisable to “cut” a good deal of 
the dialogue.’ 

‘Furst Witch. Where hast thou 
been, sister ¢ 

‘ Second Witch. Kalling swine.’ 

‘ And when the manager wants to 
get on to the action of the piece, he 
would not have any very cxalted 
opinion of the author who stopped 


. to give an account of a sailor’s wife 


munching. chestnuts in her lap—a 
saulor’s wife, too, who had nothing 
whatever, mind, to do with the piece, 
and was not even mentioned among 
** Lords, gentlemen, officers, mur- 
derers, and messengers” at the end 
of the Dramatis Persone.’ 

‘Yes,’ adds Lollius, ‘and what 
sense could he get out of the First 
Witch’s simle— 

“ And hke a rat without a tail, 

** [ll do, I’ll do, I'll do.” ? 

* Do what, ch?’ 

* By Jove!’ says Tityrus, ‘I never 
thought of that before. of course, 
do what ?’ 

‘ Well, then,’ the P. W. puts in, 
‘the manager would insist upon 
Duncan bemg murdewd upon the 
stage, and introduce a struggle.’ 

‘I think that the actmg play of 
* Tuchard III.” and “ Romeo and 
Juhet” is more dramatically mte- 
resting than the original,’ says Lol- 
hus. ‘In “ Romeo and Juhet,” for 
instance, a8 lately played at the 
Princess’s, with a very excellent 
Romeo, by-the-way, in Walter Mont- 
gon : 





should like to see Fechter and 
Stella Colas mn “‘ Romeo and Julhet,’” 
shouts Tityrus, interrupting, as is 
his wont, and politely apologizing 
for it ummediately afterwards. 
‘Well, I was going to say,’ re- 
sumes Lollius, ‘ that Shakes 
makes Romeo die before Juliet 
awakes. Now in Garnick’s stage ver- 
sion, after Romeo has taken poison, 
Juhet returns to consciousness, the 
lovers embrace, and are looking for- 
ward to a happy termination of all 
their sorrows, when the pains of 
death suddenly seize upon Homeo, 
end he dies in Juliet’s arms. Then, 
as mm the original, she plunges her 
lover’s Gagger into her own.- heart, 
and falls prone upon his body.’ 
‘ That’s more exciting than the 


‘ZT Remember.’ 


written business!’ exclaims Tom 


‘It 1s, returns Lollius, ‘and to 
my mind improves the situation.’ 

‘A mere tnck,’ says the P. W. 
‘I dare say Shakespeare thought of 
and rejected 1t. How many possi- 
bilities did not the mind of the Poet 
reject which would have satisfied a 
lesser man !’ 

‘ Well, for my part,’ says Lollius, 
taking up his hat, ‘ give us a really 
good comedy, and we, the publhc, 
satiated with the gymnastic drama of 
the extreme sensational school, will 
crowd to see them. I hope we shall 
never go beyond the hmuit to which 
the Olympic “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” 
reaches.’ 

‘ That’s Tom Taylor’s, isn’t 11?’ 
asks Tityrus 

*‘ Yes, a genuine success, without 
any Pena The last scene gives 
us a legitimate sensation.’ 

‘I hear he’s doing something 


about Brother rigs for Sothern’s 
reappearance next season.’ 

‘ Well? says Lollius, ‘ when Shake- 
speare doth ride abroad, may I be 
there to see.’ 

‘ Where’s Phelps ?’ asks the P. W. 

‘At Drury Lane,’ rephes Tom 
Tityrus; ‘they’re going to bring 
out “ Manfred,” Ibeheve. Belmore’s 
there too.’ 

‘Ah! says Lollius, ‘ what an 
excellent bit of actmg that Softy 
of his was at the Princess’s, eh ?’ 

‘Yes,’ assents the P. W., ‘ the 
abject crnping, and piteous whining 
of the brute nature dreading punish- 
ment, was well conceived and mar- 
vellously executed.’ 

‘ But, I say,’ breaks mm Tom T2- 
tyrus, looking at his watch, ‘ 1t’s 


quite early. Where shall we go 
to-mght ?’ 

This time the question is easly 
answered ,— 

‘ To bed.’ 


‘IT REMEMBER.’ 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FESTUS.’ 


REMEMBER when free as the wind, 
*Mid a summer day’s soft sunny hours, 

We wandered—you bear 16 in mmd— 

Through a garden o’erloaded with flowers. 
How we loitered at every turn ; 

How we paced it again and again , 
There was something I wished I could Icarn ; 

There was something I feared to explain. 


I remember your ringlets of gold ; 

I remember your raiment of green ; 
Each long and voluminous fold, 

Your feet and your pirdle between. 
The lhes I matched with your hand, 

And in height proved you equally tall; 


Though you smiled at 


the measurement planned, 


Yet you frowned when—I will not recal. 
I remember the picture you drew 


By the foot of the 1vy-grown dell, 


That the spring sparkled playfully through 
From the brink of the fern-shadowed well. 

I remember the streamlet, the grove, 
So silent, so soothing; and yet, 

Though we breathed not an accent of love, 
There were graces I cannot forget. 
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I remember the grotto concealed 

"Neath the boughs of the far-stretching yew ; 
And the pool’s tiny breakers revealed 

By the sunshine the wind wafted through. 
How often, how vainly I tried 

To entice you to step mm the boat; 
How timid you seemed by the side, 

How bravely you bore 1t afloat 


Those waters have wasted away ; 
That garden is misery’s own, 
It 1s base as the crowd-trodden way, 
It is wild weed, and bramble, and stone 
Though to name but that pleasaunce and jou, 
Is the all I can claim as my right; 
Yet whate’er be to destiny due, 
That day was a hfe of delight. 


I remember, as evening drew nigh, 
One star with its tremulous beam , 
One cloudlet that saddened the sky, 
One rock in the flow of our dream. 
We parted with diffident smiles, 
Our bright day of joyaunce was o’er, 
We knew not the world nor its wiles; 
Oh! bid me remember no more. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. .« 
(Shightly altered from the Original.) 


I. 
O, the season at last 1s quite over, 
d ‘my lady,’ grown sallow and pale, 
Has flown off with her daughters to Dover, 
For sea breezes and ‘ Stogumber ale.’ 


¥I. 

‘ Rotten Row’ is a perfect Sahara ; 
Little Patti enchanteth no more, 
And Ronconi, as quack ‘ Dulcamaru,’ 

Has droned out a gruff ‘ Au revon.’ 


11. 
‘ Haut ton’ not a déjeuner dreams of; 
Balls, dinners, are quite out of date ; 
And (oh, Babbage!) the horrible screams of 
‘ Brass bands’ are all silenced by fate. 


* TV. 
In the Park a poor creature I chanced on, 
A pitiful object to view, 
Looking glum, as the brown trees he’ glanced on ; 
"T'was the ‘ Last of the Barons.’ Eheu! 


v. 
His lemon-kid listlessly biting ; 
Atanon-plus. Ah! well, I must own 
That the prospect looked far from inviting. 
Poor ‘ rose’ left ‘ blooming alone.’ 
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The Lay of the Last ‘Minstrel. 


VI. 
Lady Fanny has rushed off to Pans, 
After making a capital ‘ catch ;’ 
And ’tis said (by renowned Mrs. Harris) 
That there really was fiame wn that mutch! 


VII. 
The ‘ Trafalgar’ to Palmerston’s council 
Has offered its sacrifice swect ; 
And the echoes of ‘ Chickweed and groundse)’ 
Are the sole sounds of life 1m the street. 


VIII. 
Hem! The ‘Last of the Barons’ his finger 
Sadly biting, I left with the moths 
In the Park; but if longer J linger, 
I may write myself ‘ Last of the Goths.’ 


1X, 
Well, ‘ At Rome’—oh, you all know the saying, 
And to follow the fashion 1s best; 
And—there’s no use m longer delaymg— 
I'll pack up, and be after the rest. 


AstTLEy H. BALpwiIn. 
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SEPTEMBER RHYMES; 


Or, PMlemuries< af the First. 
fb baer First of September! ah, many a vision * 
Of glorious antumns those words can supply ; 
The day when we one and all laughed mm derision 
At the mention of aught but ‘ the stubbles we’d trv.’ 
The bright double Mantonr, the red and white setters, 
The turnips well guarded for many a week ; 
When at breakfast we thrust aside unopened letters, 
And of nothing but partridges ventured to speak. 
Hazel Manor has gardens where roses entwining, 
Shade arbours where flirting ’s a tive art, 
But on this day we scorned them, though even enshrining 
The beauties who’ve wounded full many a heart. 
Hazel Manor’s a lawn where the demoislles charming, 
Bien chausées & merveiile, for croquet preparc, 
But to-day we’ve a charm that ne’er fails in disarming 
The Balmorals’ »nfluence, prized by the fair. 
Ah, pleasant remembrance! The setters’ high ranging, 
The nse of the covey, the ringing report, 
The fair English scenery, sweet, though unchanging, 
The fresh autumn breeze, and the glorious sport, 
The lunch, where the pop of Moselle corks gave token 
Of the sparkling reward of our labour well-earned , 
The ‘ one weed’ that followed, mn silence unbroken , 
Till, refreshed, to the ‘ beat’ we all gladly returned ! 


And then, mn the evening, the exquisite dinner, 
Where we talked of the bag, and then passed in reviéw 
The season just past, and each fortunate winner 
Of the prizes of IIymen—those sought-after few 
Who weren’t ‘ detrimentals,’ whose acres and money 
Brought round them the bevy of loveliest grace ; 
Who were answered by chaperons’ accents of honey ; 
Who brought a kind smile on each stern mother’s face. 


And then how we ended our First of September ; 
A waltz m the antler-bedecked oaken hall. 
Ay demi! FYiven now I plainly remember 
That whirl with the fairest and sweetest of all. 
‘To the strains of ‘Tl Bacco,’ tenderly dying 
Away in the echoes, as out from the tower 
The midnight chime floated the dirge of hours flying, 
So quickly, so sweetly, hke bloom from the flower! 


Bright memories these; but thts First I am lonely, 
And wandering thoughtfully on the dark pier ; 
The surging waves’ music, alas! 1s the only— 
The only sound waking the mght-echo near. 
The ghttering stars are all gleammg in splendour, 
In an azure sky, solemn in exquisite calm, 
That calls to mind words and thoughts speechlessly tendcr, 
And pours on the wounded heart solace and balin. 


But I grow sentimental. The vapour curls round me, 
The blue fragrant cloud of a nunparet? weed ; 
And with it the happiest visions surround me, 
Of autumns whose pleasures were matchless indeed. 
*Tis the best philosophical course to endeavour 
To picture a future that’s pleasanter still ; 
Then I'll finish by hoping that nothing will sever 
My joy in the First. That’s a cure for each ill!—W. R. 
VOL. IV.—No, IL. Q 
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ENGLISH DINING-ROOMS IN PARIS. 


i Rea difference between the savage 

and the civilized man is that 
one eats, the other dines. The 
savage has no appointed time for 
meals He feels hungry, kills some- 
thing, kindles a fire, burns his food, 
and devours. The civilized man has 
his table carefully spread at pro- 
perly regulated intervals of time, 
and invites commerce and science to 
compete to serve the banquet. For 
him ships sail, gardeners experi- 
mentalze, chemists cogitate, and 
cooks perspire. Great are the dis- 
tinctions, ethnological, social, and 
personal, between the mere feeder 
and the man who dines. 

‘You see,’ said a frend of ours, 
@ great gastronome and authority 
on matters culimary, ‘so few men 
know how to dine or to give dinners. 
No man wants to go through a set 
dinner every day, it would tire him 
to death, but he wants his one dish 
cooking, not spoiwlimg. And then 
again at gréod dinners, how badly 
they are arranged! There are too 
many things to choose from, the 
mind gets confused, and then away 
goes all enjoyment. There should 
be enough and there should be 
choice, but not more; and there 
may be one surprise in the dinner, 
but not more than one. One 1s 
agreeable, stimulates the appetate, 
enlivens conversation, and 1s a point 
of general interest. Men’s minds, 
as 1t were, meet in the dish, but two 
give mse to argument and dispute 
and opposition.’ 

‘Do they really?’ I said, as- 
‘tonished. 

‘Oh! yes,’ replied my friend, dog- 
matically. ‘The palate and the 
stomach have a mentality of their 
own, and are delicate and sensitive 
to a sneer or an allusion. Some 
people are so stupid! A man Idme 
with, an excellent fellow m other 
respects, because I once happened 
to praise a particular thing, always 
gives me that particular thing when- 
ever I sit down to his table. Can 
you conceive such ignorance? ‘The 
very name of the dish nauseates me 
now, and E always refuse his in- 


vitations; so I have lost two plea- 
sures by his stupidity.’ 

‘The idiot!’ I murmured, in- 
dignantly. 

‘ Quite so, quite so,” said my friend. 
* Have you read Francateillh?’  .- 

‘No,’ I answered, blushing for my 
ignorance of the hterature of my 
native land. 

‘Clever book; very clever book. 
Divide Francatelli by half—that 1s, 
put im half the seasoning, pepper, 
giroffeur, and so on, and you get 
the perfection of cookery. “The 
salmon looks good to-day. Good 
morning ’” 

It 1s singular to see in Paris, from 
which charming city I write, the con- 
cessions made in restaurants, cafés, 
and hotels to what are presumed 
to be British tastes. Round about 
the Rue de la Paix, and the Enghsh 
quarter, houses as unmustakeably 
Parisian in appearance as pralines, 
bonbons, and. sergens-de-ville, boldly 
are upon their doorposts, in gilded 

etters, the words ‘ Britannic Tavern. 
Mock turtle always ready.’ What 
wonderful appreciation of the habits 
and feeding instincts of the haughty 
islander, who must always have his 
bulldog by his side and his basm of 
mock turtle at his elbow! So com- 
pletely’ have the English colonized 
the neighbourhood that not only the 
Britannic Tavern and its ever-pre- 
sent mock turtle meets the eye 
everywhere in molten lustre, but the 
chemists and druggists roll pilis and 
mux draughts suitable to English ma- 
ladies and English indigestions. A. 
large shop proclaims itself, in yellow 
letters six feet high, as ‘ The English 
Pharmacy,’ and a golden legend fol- 
lows that informs the dyspeptic 
foreigner that ‘ Natural soda-water ’ 
and ‘magnesia’ are to be drunk 
upon the premises. ‘ Natural soda- 
water!’ This1s indeed to be almost 
in England. We wonder the spirited 
entrepreneur does not also advertise 
‘real calomel,? or ‘Cockle’s anti- 
bilious pills without adulteration.’ 
And magnesia too! Why make 
magnesia a leading article? It is 
an exceptional thing to find in 
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chemists’ shops? or are English 
visitors supposed to be peculiarly 
attracted by that coolung powder? 
When the biond Bniton enters the 

harmacy, even before he com- 
mences with his perpetual ‘ Avez 
vous,’ does the international chemist 
and druggist say to him, ‘Do not 
give yourself the pai to speak, sir. 
I guess your wants. You are English 
and require magnesia. "We have all 
sorts of magnesia. Magnesia hot, 
magnesia cold, magnesia still, mag- 
nesia sparkhng. Behold!’ 

Goldsmith’s beggar said that he 
hated the French because they were 
all slaves and wore wooden shoes. 
From my pomt of view let me say 
that I like the French, though they 
do not understand political freedom 
and eat ragouts Let me also say 
that, although when m strange lands 
I trust that I feel the eyes of Baker 
Street are upon me, and bear myself 
with becoming pride, I infinitely pre- 
fer French cookery to that very plain 
roast and boiled, and that very gross 
grease and gravy which are the 
prandial glories of this free country, 
the ruin of the digestion, and the 
parents of bile 

Auimated by the twofold desire of 
making gastronomic discovery and 
of getting the best dimners and 
breakfasts I could find, I resolved 
on a course of experimental meals, 
that 1s, belevmg that with the 
French, cookery 18 @ science, and 
that with us ‘1 1s a mere overboiled 
or underdone accident, I resolved on 
tasting how French artists treated 
British dishes. I had seen how 
French tragedians treated our grand 
standard intellectual dishes, and had 
been dehghted with the elegant and 
accomplished foreigners’ perform- 
ances, and so went in full confidence 
in search of a Parisian chef’s skilful 
handling of tea, beef, and, of course, 
mock turtle, without which, taking 2 
Pansian view of English character, 
what 1s life ? 

It was high noon in the city of 
white facades and enormous Roman 
capitals when I bent my steps to- 
wards the Rue d’Aguesseau. I had 
made up my mind to renounce the 
spicy sausage of Lorraine, the lobster 
salad, the ‘jumped’ kidneys, fried 
potatoes, fleshy cherries, and pleasant 
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acid wine that usually formed my 
déjeuner, and to go m for breakfast 
after the manner of my ancestors; 
to give up my beautiful black, bitter, 
aromatic coffee, and—greatly darnng 
—try some tea. I reached my 
British tavern, whose very windows 
and portals promised pale ale, 
lunches, and stout, entered, and 
found everythimg arranged café 
fashion, except that the lady be- 
hind the counter, mstead of bemg 
surrounded by vases of flowers, 
small statuary, and the like, was 
supported on her right by a mie oe 
piece of beef, cooked to please the 
presumed Enghsh appetite—that 1s, 
hardly cooked at all—and on her 
left by an enormous highly - var- 
nished and illuminated ham Cold 
veal cutlets and yesterday’s sausages, 
these last looking very crumby and 
neglected, were grouped about her 
in symmetrical order. That the 
dame du comptoir in a restaurant 
should have an entourage of eatables 
is no doubt severely practical, but I 
am still sentimental enough to pre- 
fer the flowers and a little fountam 
in a nest of fernery. .»e 

‘Waut would you lke to taike, 
= Bald a ee as soon as I had 
sat down. e spoke very good 
Enghsh, with but a shight accent. 

‘J’ll take some breakfast.’ 

‘Yais, salir. Coffee ?’ 

‘No, tea.’ 

‘A pot of tea; yais, sair; and 
some beef—rosbif ?’ 

I shuddered as I looked at the 
half-raw mass of meat. The waiter, 
who was an artist, saw that I was 
impressionable, and permitted me to 
take the initiative. 

‘What can I have?’ I asked. 

‘Anything you please to order, 
sair?’? replied he, determined not to 
shock my sensibilities, but to give 
my imegination free play. AsI had 
made up my mind to have a per- 
fectly British meal, my first idea, 
of course, was bacon, but I remem- 
bered that I had been once served 
with a small square lump of fat like 
a compact grease brick, and the 
recollection terrified me. I looked 
at the dish that seemed to garnish 
the dame du comptoir, as the parsley 
garnished the dish, and said, ‘]’ 
take some——ham !’ 

Q 2 
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*‘ Yais, sair. Du jambon!’ he 
shouted, as if the dame du comptoir 
were a mile off. The lady rose, 
poomey aah esa a say, ‘I take the 
grea: possible pleasure in serving 
you,’ and seizing @ dreadful sacri- 
ficial-looking knife, whose edge was 
even sharper than her smile was 
sweet, began to carve juicily and 
daintily. 

When a thick, heavy plate had 
been covered with slices of Vaux- 
hallian tenuity, the preparations for 
my banquet languished. I seemed 
to pass out of the waiter’s memory, 
and the dame du comptoir, with 
a perfidy only excusable from the 
proverbial coquetry of the Parisi- 
enne, bestowed her smiles upon a 
black-bearded Frenchman, who en- 
tered and commanded half a bottle 
of wine and half a yard of bread. 

Was 1t possible! The misguided 
native, possibly impelled by a desire 
to have the air Britannic, desired 
beef. I cannot describe that Scene 
of horror, suffice it that, accordmg 
to the printed nursery legend about 
apple pie, the dame du comptoir Cut 
it, the waiter Brought 1t— the—the— 
the Vampire —I can call him no- 
thmg else — Divided it, and He 
(E without the H in the original) 
Eat it! I thought of rushing from 
the restaurant breakfastless, but as 
I conceived my flight my eye caught 
that of the dame du comptoir, who 
smiled me into subjugation, and I 
kept my seat. 

For three-quarters of an hour did 
I wait for that pot of tea, my plate 
of ham upon the counter taunting 
me the whole time. I endeavoured 
to amuse myself with the ‘ Siécle,’ 
the ‘Presse,’ and the ‘ Constitu- 
tionnel ’—the vampire had secured 
yesterday’s ‘ Times "—and read those 
dreary faits divers that reflect so 
much discredit on the research, and 
s0 much credit on the invention of 
the Gallic penny-a-liner. 

Fifty minutes, and no pot of tea! 
Perhaps, I thought, though the Pa- 
msian takes more time than the 
London chef, the result 1s more per- 
a or perhaps the water does not 


At last! A small and ricketty 
teapot, the knob of the hd cocked 
knowingly on one side, was brought 
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in by the waiter, who was obviously 
afraid of it. Monsieur was served. 
Ham, bread, English mustard, all! 
I observed the waiter eye me with 
anxiety. I poured out the tea, which 
was pale, ‘nay, very pale,’ put in 
milk and sugar, and sipped a 
spoonful. 

Mrs. Gamp once observed that 
* fiddle-strings were weakness to ex- 
press her nerves’ upon a particular 
occasion. To pursue that lady’s 
cloudy metaphor violoncello-strings 
were filaments to describe that tea. 
I was just about to order a cup of 
coffee when the waiter came up to 
the table and said— 

‘ Per-rhaps, sair, your téa is not 
quite str-rong enough ?’ 

‘ Not quite,’ I repled, sarcasti- 
cally, ladling 14 about, as 1f 1t were 
too hot soup. 

‘ Permit, sair, that I fetch again.’ 

And I had to endure another in- 
terval of twelve minutes; but this 
time I solaced myself with ‘ Figaro’ 
and ‘La Vie Parisienne.’ My 
rakish-looking teapot was again 
brought me; the tea was a Ilttle 
stronger, but not much. I managed 
a cup of it, and then made up with 
coffee and cognac. My little note 
amounted to— 


Fr Cent 
Tea. . . rt 50 
Ham .. I ° 
Bread . . 
Butter. . 20 
Coffee, &c. 60 


Total . 3 40 


My next was a mock-turtle soup 
experience. I had often eyed the 
lively ‘Mock Turtle,’ as I called the 
restaurant to myself; and one cool 
day m January I determined to 
satisfy my curiosity and appetate. 
I entered, and an odour as of mock 
turtle in solution was wafted to my 
nostrils. The saloon was old-fash- 
ola and stores maa 

ngs especially agreeable to me. 
I detest dmmg in the glare and 
glitter of a hundred gas-jets, a 
thousand cut-glass lustres, and the 
milion prisms danghng and daz- 
zling therefrom. Can any decoration 
for a dining-room be more unfortu- 
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mate and inappropriate than that of 
murrors? Who but a Parisian 
could possibly uire a looking- 
glass to see himself dine by? Often, 
as I have tnfled over a vol-au-vent, 
have I been shocked by the mght of 
my own face and figure, forty times 
repeated. When I have caught a 
aa of mushroom on my fork, I 
ve shuddered to see forty men 
catch at forty pieces of mushroom 
upon one hum and sixty silver 
prongs, and convey these forty pieces 
of mushroom to eighty lips. It was 
not like feeding your individual self, 
but giving rations to a multitude. 
The thought would cross me, Have 
I to provide for all these people 
every day? But this 1s a digression 
—revenons & nos mock turtles! 

The paper on the walls of the 
salon was a dark-green and gold, 
embossed with maroon -coloured 
figures, that I fancied were mock- 
turtles struggling into life again, and 
embellishing the locality in which 
they had departed this shell in the 
form of escutcheons. The waiter 
Was & grave, bald man, who, I 
thought, looked musical, and who, 
I felt, marked down my nationality 
the instant he set eyeson me As 
soon as I was seated, he gave mca 
bill of fare, hke a hand barometer, 
and said in deep tones— 

‘ Mac Turk!’ 

I knew that he meant mock 
turtle, but I was struck by his pro- 
nunclation, and wished him to 
repeat 1f; he did so. 

‘ Mac Tartan" he said, the second 
time Could he have supposed it 
‘was a Scotch dish, that he laid such 
ean emphasis on the Mac? Im- 
possible. Enghsh, Scotch, Imsh, 
Welch, Manx, Orknéyan, Guern- 
seyic, Jersic, Egg aba dpe * acl 

» were all lum up by him 
as Britannic. ped UP 

I repled ‘Oui,’ and was served 
with a basin of very excellent soup, 
but no more liké mock turtle than 
I to the island of Ascension; and 
oh, what a compliment to the Bri- 
tannic digestion did that chef pay, in 
the amount of pe and spice 
infused into that highly-flavoured 
potiage! 

There is a very well-known 
restaurant in Paris, not—to quote 
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the style of the vincial news- 
aL ee hund miles from the 
eleane, where I have dined and 
breakfasted often. From its sign it 
would appear to claim some not 
remote connection with the city and 
corporation of London; let ws 
therefore on the present occasion 
call it, ‘Og, Gog, and Magog’s 
Oyster-Rooms,’ or, for the sake of 
abbreviation, the ‘Og and Gog.’ 
From the display on the counters 
of the ‘Og and Gog,’ the visitor 
might think a call from the three 
giants themselves was momentanily 
expected. Huge lumps of beef, 
cold legs of mutton, large hams, 
half-hundredweights of cheese, hi- 
sected pork-pies, fruit tarts, pud- 
dings—no, I am not exaggerating; 
puddings and celery are piled upon 
the marble. There is no deception 
in these viands. There they stand, 
heavy, honest, raw, and smuling; each 
bold bone and piece of luscious fat 
seeming to say, ‘ You see meas I am. 
I stand on my own merits, and dis- 
dain the aid of olives, mushrooms, 
cockscombs, and kickskaws. I want 
no adventitious flavours; and if you 
hke me, cut and come again; there 
is plenty of me, and you know what 
you are eating' Rule Britannia!’ 
As the good cheer upon the 
counter 18 essentially English, so 1s 
the lady who blooms behind it 
essentially French. Dark- haired, 
dark-eyed, and comely, handsome 
as Hebe, there is around her the air 
of comfort that seems to accompany 
the presence of an Englsh hostess, 
with the vivacity, quick smile, and 
readiness to oblige of a Parisienne. 
The society at the ‘Og and Gog’ 
—that is, the men who sit opposite 
the beef, ham, and landlady—1s of the 
most mixed and heterogeneous de- 
scription Frowsy Frenchmen, speak- 
ing tolerable English, who on_ the 
airy listlessness of the flaneur have 
grafted the oracular dignity of the 
chairman of the smoke-room. Solid, 
stolid, sottish-looking Englishmen, 
who from long residence in Paris, 
have acquired a to answer 
and «a disposition to be converse- 
tionally officious which sits oddly 
the med | ii fear b ed. 
the comp ips, Te-Oy: 
British stare that asks so plainly 
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of every new comer, ‘Who are 
you, and why the devil do you come 
where Jam” The chatter 1s mces- 
gant. Shmeks the shrill Gaul, and 
growls the burly Briton, all the day. 
Expectorates the Yankee, after ar- 
riving at a peroration that always 
concludes with the word ‘ firma- 
ment’ or ‘universe.’ Softly sighs 
the sentimental German, as he 
breathes hard over his beloved do- 
minoes; and gesticulates the rapid 
and lymphatic Pole, as he descri 
something he did not do m the dis- 
tant and down-trodden land afar. 
Perhaps no language is spoken well 
there, for each man 1s anxious to 
show off his accomplishments, and 
delights to address his neighbour in 
what he thinks 1s that neighbour’s 
mother-tongue. Cheese and butter 
are demanded m every European 
patois. The one word heard most 
trequently 1s the same from every 
lip, and that word 1s ‘ beer"’ 

The ‘Og and Gog’ 1s not so 
English as 1t pretends to be The 
omelette 1s as often called for as the 
‘rosbif,” and.many English aishes 
are & la Francaise. One Christmas- 
day, disdaming the wiles of foreign 
art, I and a fmend resolved to have 
our native pudding Our first course 
was turkey, but turkey with Gallic 
garnishing, and chestnut forcemeat ; 
our second, beef, excellent, though 
somewhat raw; after that they 
brought us a queer combination 
intended for plum-pudding. It 
was a flat slice of conglomerated 
paste and raisins, was alight with 
rum, and had an odd taste of burnt 
spirit and brown paper, lke bad 
snapdragon.: My friend ordered 
munce-pie to follow. Iremonstrated, 
but he said that ‘he meant to go 
the whole “ Og and Gog,” or none ;’ 
and the pastry was served in a blue 
blaze, hke the pudding, and had 
precisely the same flavour. In the 
carte plum-pudding is spelt with 
one d, and the visitor is mformed 
that ‘ plum-puding au rhum’ is so 
much, and plum-puding, nature, so 
much less; so superior to the cook’s 
sophisticated mind 1s rum to nature. 
Before dismissing the ‘Og and Gog,’ 


I confidently recommend the 
tea, there, as being tea, and not tan- 
talizataon and water. 
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There is an English restaurant on 
the Boulevard des Capucimes, where 
everything 1s English m the best 
sense of the word. The landlord 1s 
Enghsh, the waiters are English, 
and I verily believe the beef 1s also. 
There the Briton, palled by scientific 
cookery, may rush back to the plea- 
sures of his youth, and the vigorous 
food of his forefathers. There, 
avoiding the nasal annoyance of the 
word ‘Garcon,’ he may call ‘ Waiter!’ 
with the assurance of being answered 
* Yes, sir,’ in accents that sound of 
the coffee-room coffee-roomy. From 
its agreeable associations, I will call 
the place ‘Bills’ ‘ Bills,’ then, 1s 
furnished after the approved and 
regular café fashion. The white 
tablos, ike water-lilies beaten flat; 
the dark pickled-cabbage coloured 
velvet ‘squabs, sofas, and lounges ; 
the chandeliers, lustres, lookmg- 
glasses, and fatigued but smiling 
dames du comptoir. There is a 
wealth of flowers, too, at ‘ Bills,’ 
which makes us ask ourselves why, 
if ‘Bills’ kept an old-established 
hotel on this side the Straits, the 
flowers would be absent, and the 
dust present; why the barmaid 
would be aggressive, and the waiters 
lump and slipshod, and why every- 
thing should be so cheery, clean, 
and comfortable nie hours from 
Dover, and so dark, dingy, muddled, 
and horse-hairy nime miles from 1t? 

At ‘Bulls’ those delcate gastro- 
nomic exotics, the beef-steak and 
the mutton-chop, are produced in 
perfection; and it 1s the real steak 
and the real chop, after the fashion 
_of Fleet Street, that 1s placed before 
you—not a sophisticated concoction 
of egg, bread-crumbs, parsley, and 
potato-buttons. While on the sub- 
ject of these last-mentioned vege- 
tables, if may be stated that at 
‘Bulls’ they have a wonderful chef, 
who knows how to cook them au 
naturel, or, as they would say at 
the ‘Og and Gog,’ nature potatoes. 
This statement may appear incre- 
dible; it 1s nevertheless true. 
hope that in consequence of his 
long services that chef may always 
be retained on the establishment. 

It must not be supposed that be- 
cause ‘Bills’ 1s famous for boiled 
leg of mutton, and caper-sauce, 
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roast sirloin, the silver-side, the 
fore-quarter, and other mnocent 
delights, 1+ is mcapable, or even 
feeble upon the points of filets, balo- 
tines, galantines, or cotelettes; on 
the contrary, they are forthooming 
in the same perfection as thai genu- 
me roast and boiled, which 1s the 
envy of surrounding nations, and 
the cause of dyspepsia in our own. 

I should require tomes to do 
Justice to this interesting subject, or 
to even mention the names of the 
hun and one semi-Bntannic 
restaurants with which the bnght, 
white city, watered by the slver 
Seme, abounds. There are hotels 
as Enghsh as Long’s or Limmer’s, 
but not so comfortable; and round 
and about the Quartier Vendome 
pale ale and the ‘Times’ are to be 
had everywhere. 

In the hotels the Amencan ele- 
ment 1s in the ascendant, and the 
American element 18 not always an 
agreeable one. Without the fear of 
Wall Street before their eyes, and 
with the power of harassing ther 
unfortunate ambassador into ob- 
taming tickets for Twmlenes’ recep- 
faons and state-balls, the American 
in Panis 1s often as disagreeable an 
animal as the British snob im full 
flower and pmde of porte-monnaie. 
There 1s a hornble provincialism of 
mind and manners in some of the 
dwellers of Little Pocklmgton-cum- 
Peddleton, and the mdigenous of 
Fourth Avenue, that neither time, 
nor travel, nor tounsts’ guides, nor 
oe nor ‘ Bradshaw,’ can sub- 

ue 

The American drinks in Paris 
are excellent. I remember that but 
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few of these transatlantic beverages 
were silent; they all fizzed, and 
hissed, and sputtered, and boiled, 
and swelled, and called attention to 
themselves, as if saying, ‘ Look here! 
look here! what a supenor drink J 
am! Though but a stone-fence, 
gum-tickler, corpse-reviver, or what 
not, I would be Niagara and the 
Mississippi if I could!’ 

This, however, is traveling from 
the record ; and after the evidence 
offereds by experience, there can be 
no doubt that the old adage of domg 
m Rome as do the Romans, applies 
with more force to dinners than to 
any other social institution. Except 
in certam places in Pans, whcre 
you are sure of your host, cook, and 
waiter, never order an Enghsh din- 
ner—as well go to Bradford, m 
Yorkshire, to order the sort of 
supper you would expect at the 
Trow Fréres. All dinners are good, 
and all cookery 1s good, when you 
eat of the favounte dish of the 
country, province, or town that you 
are in. The fried sole, the steak 
and mushrooms, the spatch-cock 
and the jam-pudding, arc as ad- 
murable m their way as the turtles’ 
fins, cotelettes de Precalé en Macé- 
dome, plovers’ eggs, and omelettes 
au gelée im theuws. There 1s but 
one essential difference between 
first-rate English and first-rate 
French cookery, and for that the 
climates are to an extent respon- 
sible. To enjoy an English dinner, 
you must be hungry when you sit 
down. <A French dimner will give 
you an appetite, as you progicss 
from course to course. 

T. W. ZR. 
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CURIOSITIES OF FASHION, 
in the Platter of Wress. 


6 f oer knowest,’ says Borachio, 

‘that the fashion of a doublet, 
or a hat, or a cloak, 1s nothing to 
a man.’ Foolsh Boracmo! But 
then he had had no experience of 
‘London Society ;’ and 1t is possible 
that m Messina he kept but indif- 
ferent company. Or are w& to re- 
gar im as @ supercilious cynic, 
who looked down upon such trifles 
as the set of a feather or the cut of a 
doublet, and busied himself with 
more important, if less mmocent, 
matters? ‘To such a conclusion his 
further utterances would seem to 
guide us. ‘ Seest thou not,’ he in- 
quires of his companion, contemp- 
tuously, ‘ what a deformed thief this 
fashion is? How giddily he turns 
about all the hot-bloods between 
fourteen and five-and-thirty ? Some- 
tames fashioning them hke Pha- 
raoh’s soldiers in the reechy paint- 
ing; sometime, hke god Bel’s pnests 
in the old ckurch windows, some- 
time, like the shaved Hercules in 
the smirched, worm-eaten tapestry ?’ 
It 1s true that the fashion, as Con- 
rade sagely conjectures, wears out 
more apparel than the man, but 1t 
deserves to be dealt with in a wider 
spirit of philosophy than comported 
with the cynical mood of Borachio, 
and from its mfluence upon men, 
manners, and morals, is not un- 
worthy of the attention of a Buckle 
or a Macaulay. The relation of a 
particular fashion to a particular 
state of society 1s ve1y obvious, and 
we may trace the spimt of an age in 
the attire peculiar to it. Who can 
fancy a Raleigh, a Sidney, or an 
Essex in aught but doublets and 
hose, short cloaks, rapiers, ruffles, 
and plumed hats? How would a 
courtier, I beg leave to inquire, 
fling, with any degree of propriety, 
a paletét or a llama to help a virgin 
queen across a plashy piece of 
ground? If Leicester had worn 
the Windsor uniform, du you believe 
it possible that he could have dazzled 
Amy Robsart with the splendour of 
ins personal appearance? Or, in 
the same mysterious combination of 


the postman and the footman, would 
Robert Carr have attracted the at- 
tention of James I.? And if he had 
not, a murder or two, besides some 
other peccadilloes, would have been 
happily avoided. If no man was 
ever so wise as Lord Thurlow 
looked, how much of that wonder- 
fully sagacious aspect was owmg to 
lus horse-har wig® What would 
become of the Belinda of Pope’s 
exquisite ‘ Rape of the Lock’ with- 
out her patches, powder, and hoops? 
And does not many a beauty whom 
history or art has made immortal 
owe much of her fame to her furbe- 
lows or high-heeled bottines*? The 
difference between a Phryne and a 
Traviata 18, perhaps, a matter of 
fashion, and a Burleigh in a loose 
shooting-coat and striped trousers 
would assuredly not be the much- 
pondering and often head-shaking 
councillor of Queen Elizabeth. 

It 1s a@ question, I thmk, whether 
the fashion influences the age, or 
the age moulds and shapes the 
fashion, but 1t 1s obvious that 
there exists a subtle relationship 
between them. A high-bred cour- 
tesy, a certain elevation of manner, 
a loftiness of language, and even a 
refinement of thought, seem natu- 
rally to associate themselves with 
the rich and stately costume of the 
men of the sixteenth century. Look 
at the Cavaliers im the glorious pic- 
tures of Vandyck ,—who can believe 
that from the lips of such be-ruffled 
and be-plumed gentlemen’ ever 
dropped any coarse ribaldry or vul- 
gar slang? ‘Those grave and po- 
tent seigniors who glow on the 
splendid canvas of Titian; can you 
believe them capable of the deeds 
in which delighted the buckskin- 
breeches and cocked-hats of our 

nis and Mohawks in the 
days of the second George? When 
I look upon the sweet and noble 
women of Vandyck, and compare 
them with the bare-bosomed beau- 
ties of Lely, I trace in the distinc- 
tion of costume and fashion the dif- 
ference Of morals and taste, and the 
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wide gulf between the pure house- 
hold hfe of the reign of Charles I. 
and the social abandonment of that 
= Charles =e rte denne gore ers 
eep pace with the changes of cos- 
tume, and are indicated by them. 
It 1s quite mm accordance with the 
philosophy of fashion that the so- 
ciety which countenances ‘ pretty 
horse-breakers,’ and disguises things 
vicious with pleasant phrases of 
language, should distingmsh itself 
by patronizmg huge crinolined mon- 
strosities contrived to expose, and 
yet encumber, the female figure. It 
may be that there was as much vice 
in the times of old, but 1t was a 
more decorous vice; and the Doll 
Tearsheet of Falstaff and his com- 
panions did not ‘ set the fashion’ to 
the wives of Percy and Mortimer. 

A writer who proposed to himself 
to become the historian of fashion 
would soon find himself perplexed 
by the absence of all general laws, 
and the want of any definite divi- 
sions of his subject There 1s no- 
thing progressive in fashion: on the 
contrary, its principal tendency 1s 
to repeat itself. And this 1s a neces- 
sary consequence of its assumulation 
to the tastes and passions of the 
time. In England, for instance, 
when the English public has one of 
what Sydney Smith called its ‘ cold 
fits of morality,’ fashion becomes as 
severe as it was in the days of the 
Puritans. The robe décolleté 18 ex- 
changed for the high and close-fit- 
ting ‘ body,’ and the skirt descends 
zn sober decency over the well-turned 
ankle. When the French revolu- 
tionists ran mad about classic sys- 
tems of government, and every fero- 
cious Jacobin thought himself—with 
@ strange confusion of ideas and a 
remarkable ignorance of history—a 
Gracchus or a Brutus, how classic 
became the costume of the Parisian 
Portias and the viri togat. of the 
National Convention! It 1s a sign 
of the gradual wearmg down of 
class distinctions,—the cosmopolhtan 
character of the dress of the present 
day. There 1s little enough, Heaven 
knows, as far as attire is concerned, 
to separate a nobleman whose veins 
are biue with the best azu? sangre— 
the ‘ blood of all the Howards ’—from 
our Brown, Jones, or Robinson, who 
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know not their great-zrandfathers! 
When I read of an innkee trust- 
ing a supposititious Lord John Rus- 
Sell with five shillings and a glass 
of mn and water, I am inclined to 
doubt whether the host of ‘ Tho 
Tabard’ or ‘The Boar’s Head’ 
could so easily have been beguiled 
by a false Earl of Essex. Dress no 
longer makes the man, nor shows 
the man as he is. In the gorgeous 
chamber of the Peers the descend- 
ants of the Whigs of 1683, and the 
Tories who shouted for ‘ Sacheverol 
and the Church,’ are scarcely to be 
distinguished from Tomkins, who 
occupies a stool in a banking-houso 
in the City; or Simpkins, who mes- 
sures mbbons over a counter in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Even the clergy 
are ylelding to the prevailing con- 
fusion of ideas, and—O, shades of 
Barrow and Tullotson !|—rejoice in 
wide-awakes and coats of most un- 
canonical cut. 

In the days that were, a man 
might hope for immortality from 
his costume. If he could not be a 
Milton, a Shakspeare, Qr a Newton, 
he might at least have the satisfac- 
tion of descending fo posterity as a 
Beau Brummell! There is no such 
cheap ummortality to be earned now- 
a-days, unless the Empress Eugénio 
be remembered by the amplitude of 
her siarts and the pecuharities of 
her kead-gear. In the old biogra- 
phers you will meet with pages of 
elaborate description of the attire 
affected by their heroes; and some 
of our modern novelists, taking wide 
views of the philosophy of clothes, 
are equally precise in their pictorial 
sketches. But I should hke to see 
@ modern biographer attempt te 1n- 
terest his public with a sketch of 
the costume of any recent ‘ cele- 
brity.”. How much of the character 
and idiosyncrasies of @ man can you 
identify with a Gibus hat, an Eureka 
shirt, a Melton paletét, and @ pair 
of the Sydenham trousers ? 

If this era of cosmopolitan utili- 
tarianism endures, what will become 
of the Instorical associations of dress? 
Who can reasonably ex that the 

gtops or ponchos ever make 
ie remarkable figure in history? 
What will the age hand 
down to the future in company with 
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George Fox’s suit of home-made 
leather— honest, sturdy lea 

and Raleigh’s much-worn cloak ?— 
with Oliver Cromwell’s ‘plain cloth 
suit, which’ (says Sir Philp War- 
wick) ‘seemed to have been made 
by an ili country tailor,’ and the 
‘lack-lustre stars’ that pointed the 
deadly aim of Nelson’s murderer? 
‘We seem to cherish a personal fami- 
lhhanty with Napoleon’s grts reduugote, 
with the short white cloak that was 
Wellington’s distinctive insignia m 
battle, with the portentous ruff of 
Queen Elzabeth, the black velvet 
robe that clothed the fair form of 
Mary of Scotland on the day of her 
execution, and ‘ the doublets quilted 
for stiletto proof, and breeches in 
great plats and full stuffed, of 
James I.? In a gallery of histo- 
rical personages you may almost 
identity each of them by their pecu- 
har ,attare. This, you say, is Spi- 
noza, and that 1s Henn Quatre ; 
this is Nell Gwynne, and that Marie 
Antoinette. I wonder whether our 
descendants will so easily recogmze 
ourselves ! 

One of the®™ Cunosities of Fashion,’ 
as far as dress 18 concerned, was the 
extreme sumptuousness of the attire 
in which our seventeenth-cent 
ancestors indulged. Everybody will 
remember the description by Jobn 
Taylor, the Water Poet, of the waste- 
ful squires and luxurious cavaliers 
who were not ashamed to 


* Wear a farm in shoe-strings edged with gold, 

And spangicd garters worth a copyhold ; 

A hose and doubiet which a lordship cost ; ” 

A gaudy cloak, three manors’ price almost , 

A beaver band, and feather for the head, 

¥’riced at the church’s tythe, the poor man’s 

peead . 

‘George Villers, the splendid fa- 
vourite of James L, exceeded all his 
compeers in the lavish costliness of 
his b. On one great occasion he 
had twenty-seven suits of clothes 
made, ‘the rmchest that embroidery, 
lace, silk, velvet, silver, gold, and 
gems could contmbute; one of which 
was a white uncut velvet, set all 
over, both suit and cloak, with dia- 
monds valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, besides a great feather stack 
ot over Ea eae oe as _—~ also 

sword, 2, and spurs.’ 
This exquisite gentleman would have 
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the flashing gems which adorned his 
attire affixed so loosely that he could 
shake them off as he paraded through 
the gallery of Whitehall, much to 
the edification and contentment of 
des dames de la cour who picked them 
up. On his embassy to Paris the 
splendour of his appearance com- 
pletely dazzled the French nobles. 
* He ap there,’ says Lord Cla- 
rendon, ‘ with all the lustre the 
wealth of England could adorn hm 
with, and outshined all the bravery 
that court could dress itself mm, and 
overacted the whole nation m their 
own most peculiar vanities.’ It was 
common with him, at an ordinary 
dancing, to have his clothes trimmed 
with great diamond buttons, and to 
wear diamond hat-bands, cockades, 
and ear-rings, to be yoked with great 
and manifold ropes and knots of 
pearl ;—1m short, to be manacled, 
tettered, and umprisoned in jewels. 
At the time of his death he 1s said 
to have possessed. 300,c00/. 1n jewels 
—a stock which might almost excite 
the envy of Hancock or Emanuel, 
and may be borne m mmd when we 
peruse Sur Wilham Davenant’s eulo- 
gium on the prosperous courtier— 
*The court’s bright star, the clergy’s advocate $ 
The poet’s brightest theme, the lover’s fame, 
The soldier’s glory, nughty Buckingham.’ 
Raleigh, the bnght particular star 
of the galaxy which moved and 
shone around the great Glonana, 
was equally profuse in his expendi- 
ture upon dress. <A portrait 1s ex- 
tant 1 which he appears attired in 
a white satin pinked vest, close- 
sleeved to the wrist, over the body 
a brown doublet, finely flowered and 
embroidered with pearl; in the fea- 
ther of his hat a large ruby and 
pearl drop, at the bottom of the 
sprig, in place of a button; his 
trunks = ccbeerge with his stock- 
ings and ni garters, fringed ai 
the end, are all white; his shoes, of 
buff, adorned with white riband. 
These shoes on important occasions 
would glitter with precious stones 
of the value of 6,600/. (nearly 80,0001. 
at the present standard of money); 
and their wearer would occasionally 
resent himself before the eyes of 
lady-love, Mistress Ehzabeth 
Throckmorton, in a suit of armour 
of sohd silver, his sword and belt 
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flashing unutterable radiance from 
&® hundred diamonds, pearls, and 
rubies. The elder Disraeli: tells of a 
simple knight who wore at the coro- 
nation of James I. a cloak which 
cost him sool. At the marnage of 
Ehzabeth of Bohemia—perpend, ye 
ladies !—Lady Wotton shone re- 
Splendent in a gown, which was 
stiff with embroidery, at 50/. a yard! 
The Lady Arabella Stuart,—that 
heromne of a strange and sad ro- 
mance,— 


* Ornament both of herself and sex, 
And muror bright, where virtues did reflex ’— 


set the said mirror mn a framework 
of satins and velvets valued at 
1,500 We read of a@ ccrtain Sir 
Thomas Glover, who burst upon 
the world of fashion ‘ hke a comet, 
all in crimson velvet and beaten 
gold,’ and Hay, Earl of Carlisle, 
ambassador to Paris 1n 1616, dressed. 
not only himself but his trumpeters, 
—the latter ‘in tawny velvet live- 
ries laced all over with gold, nch 
and closely Jad,—while his horse 
was shod with silver shoes, which, 
‘when he came to a place where 
persons or beauhes of eminence 
were, he, prancing and curvetting, 
in humble reverence flung away, 
and so he was content to be gazed 
on and admured till a farrier, or 
rather the argentrer, m one of his 
rich liveries, among his tram of foot~ 
men, out of a tawney velvet bag 
took others and tacked them on.’ 
Quaint Arthur Wilson describes one 
of ‘ the meanest of the suits’ of this 
sumptuous peer ‘The cloak and 
hose,’ he says, ‘are made of very 
fine white beaver, embroidered mchly 
all over with gold and silver; the 
cloak, almost to the cape, within and 
without, having no but em- 
broidery ; the doublet was cloth of 
gold, embroidered so thick that 1¢ 
could not be discerned; and a white 
beaver hat suitable, brimful of em- 
broidery, both above and below.’ 

A notable article of costume in 
the reigns of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, both with men and women, 
were the starched ruffs, with which 
the portraits of Elizabeth and her 
courtiers have made everybody fa- 
miliar. These were often set upon 
a frame of wire and edged with the 
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richest point-lace; nor without their 
bravery did any galiant thmk him- 


‘Good faith now, she does blame you extremely, 


and says, 

You swore, and told her you had taken the 

pains 

To dye your beard, and umbre o'er your face, 

Borrowed a swt aud raf, all for her love." 

Mrs. Anne Turner, a woman of 
splendid beauty but abandoned cha- 
racter, introduced, m the reign of 
James I[., the fashion of yellow 
starched rufis, and for a time these 
were all the vogue. But Mrs. Tur- 
ner having compassed, with Sir 
Robert Carr and Frances Howard, 
Countess of Somerset, the foul mur- 
der of Sux Thomas Overbury, and 
being sentenced to death by Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, he ordered that 
‘as she was the person who had 
brought yellow starched ruffs mto 
vogue, she should be hanged in that 
dress, that the same might end in 
shame and detestation.’ 'he strange 
order was carried out, and Mrs. Tur- 
ner was hung at Tybufn in yellow 
ruffs, the han bemg similarly 
decorated. The fashion-straightway 
sank into disrepute. 

‘Yellow’ was certainly a favourite 
colour with our ancestors, and it 18 
the hue generally attributed to the 
tresses of their lady-loves by the 
medizeval poets. When wigs first 
came into fashion they were all 
flaxen, for the lght-complexioned, 
sanguine Franks could not affect 
the raven tresses of the ‘ swarthy 
beauties’ of Spam or Italy. Most 
of our early queens had yellow hair; 
Elizabeth Woodville’s streamed dewn. 
her back ‘a shower of rippled gold.’ 
Queen Elizabeth had yellow hair— 
with, perhaps, a suspicion of red 
about it—and the ladies of her 
Court accordingly dyed them hair 
of the royal colour—an imstance of 
loyalty which now-a-days would 
astonish even the enthusiastic ad- 


bethan dramatists do not need to be 
apaenoae gre a nt panapelagall oo 
sions to tawny orange valvata, 
and satins shi ing with golden 
lustre. In ‘ Every Man out of his 
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Humour ’ Fungoso wears a ‘ pink’d 
yellow doublet.’ In ‘ Cynthia’s Re- 
vels’ Amorphus describes his mis- 
— as mibanded in green and yel- 
ow. 

Silk stockings came into use in 
England in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, under circumstances which 
Stowe describes with his usual 
quaintness -—‘ In the second yeere 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ he says, ‘ her 
suk woman, Mistris Montague, pre- 
sented her majestie for a new yeere’s 
gift, a pair of black knit mlk stock- 
ings, the which, aftef a few days’ 
wearing, pleased her highness so 
well, that she sent for Mistms Mon- 
tague, and asked her where she had 
them, and if she could help her to 
any more; she answered, saying, 
“I made them very carefully, of 
purpose only for your mayjestie, and 
seeing these please you so well, I 
will presently set more in hand.” 
“Do so” (quoth the queene), “ for 
indeed I like sulk stockings so well, 
because they are pleasant, fine, and 
delicate, that henceforth I will wear 
no more cloth stockings”—and from 
that time unto her death the queene 
never wore any more cloth hose, 
but onjy silke stockings,* for you 
shall understand that King Henry 
the Fnghth did weare only cloath 
hose, or hose cut out of ell-broade 
taffety; or that by great chance 
there came a pair of Spanish suk 
stockings from Spam. King Ed- 
ward the Sixth had a payre of long 
Spanish sulk stockings sent him for 
@ great present.’ 

The variations in the matter of 
the beard have been astounding. 
At one time it has streamed hke a 
meteor from the lp and chin; at 
another the chin has showed lke a 
stubble-land at harvest-home. The 
Normans did not encourage the 
hirsute appendage, but among the 
French it was held in great es- 
teem , and when Louis VII , n com- 

hance with the exhortations of his 
ushops, curtailed his long locks and 
shaved off his beard, he unwittingly 
got md of his wife, for Eleanor, dis- 


* In James I.’s reign, the gallants would 
wear their woollen stockings in the country, 
and, as Stephen says, n ‘ Every Man in his 
Humour,’ ‘have a pair of mlk against win- 
ter,’ that they went ‘to dwell in the town.’ 
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gusted with his effeminate appear- 
ance, took the law into her own 
hands and soon provided her hus- 
band with sufficient grounds for a 
divorce; whereupon she marred 
Henry II. (then Count of Anjou), 
and bringing him as her dowry the 
rich provinces of Guienne and Poitou, 
stirred up the long wars between 
France and England that endured 
for three centuries of bloodshed. 
The beard came into fashion again 
in the reign of Henry VIII., who 
wore it short and round, but closely 
cropped his hair The introduction 
of Spanish fashions with the 1ntro- 
duction of a Spanish husband to 
Queen Mary lengthened the beard, 
and encouraged the growth of those 
long locks which give so noble an 
appearance to our Elizabethan wor- 
thies. 'The moustache, at the same 
time, grew in favour, either curled 
round each side of the mouth in the 
shape of a crescent, or worn thick 
and bushy upon the lp, or drawn 
out into thin spiral ends hke that of 
Napoleon III. An old poet says of 
one of his heroes— 


* He'll borrow money on the stroke of his beard, 
Or turn of his mustaccio ” 


The beard was usually worn 
peaked, hike an inverted pyramid, as 
you will see it m Vandyck’s and 
Zucchero’s portraits ;* but im Charles 
IT.’s reign 1t began to give place to a 
sleek and bushy ‘imperial,’ or ‘ tuft,’ 
which m due time vanished alto- 
gether, leaving the chin once more 
free from hair. This latter fashion 
prevailed for upwards of a century, 
whiskers being the only adornment 
of the face, but within the last few 
years the moustache and the beard 
have again sprung into a notable 
popularity, and are countenanced, 
we are told, on ‘ physiological prin- 
ciples.’ The beard protects the 
throat, the moustache the lips—the 
latter a natural ‘ respirator,’ whose 
advantages should be shown by a de- 
crease 1n bronchial affections. Both, 
however, have fought a hard fight 
with prejudice, and especially has 
the moustache run the gauntlet of 
every httle wit. It was ‘ snobbish,’ 


* Like the beard of Hudibras, 
‘In cut and dye so like a tile, 
A sudden view it would beguile.’ 
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*‘unmanly,’ ‘ out- 
on the lps of 
quiet city clerks and pallid shopmen 
it loses its grace and fitness, but the 
gentleman and the soldier may well 
be content to wear it, if there be any 
truth in the dictum of a writer on 
education in the seventeenth, cen- 
tury: ‘I have a favourable opinion,’ 
he says, ‘of tuat young gentleman 
who 1s curious in fine mustachios. 
The time ne employs in adjusting, 
dressing, and curling them 1s no lost 
tame, for the more he contemplates 
lus mustachios, the more his mind 
will chensh and be animated by 
masculine and courageous notions!’ 
Which admirable axiom I commend 
to the consideration of the Volunteers 
of England. 

Certain revelations anent a certain 
Madame Rachel have made known 
to the cunous public that the art of 
beautafying beauty— gilding refined 
gold and painting the hly—is not 
yet extinct, and that women of 
fashion can stall be found to disgrace 
themselves with enamel and the use 
or abuse of half a hun filthy 
cosmetics. But these are hardly 
likely to revive the mania for po- 
mades, perfumes, ols, tinctures, and 
quintessences which possessed the 
ladies of the sixteenth century. The 
roses and hles, which the old poets 
praised in their mistresses, were but 
painted daubs after all. A lady’s 
toilet was a complete system of 
painting, essencing, and bathing. 
Ben Jonson thus details the pro- 
CeSS -— 

‘To-morrow morning 
I°ll send you a perfume, first to resvive 
And procure sweat, and then prepare a bath 
To cleanse and clear the cutis , against when 
Ill have an excellent new facus made, 
Resistive ’gamst the sun, the rain, or wind, 
Which you shall lay on with a breath, or oil, 
As you best like, and last some fourteen hours ’” 


Nimon de L’Enclos, the famous 
French beauty, hke Poppza, the 
mistress of Nero, is said to have pre- 
served her lovelmess unimpaired to 
a mature age by the daily use of a 
bath of asses’ milk. The fair Queen 
of Scots bathed in wine; and the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, when acting as 
her custodian, complamed bitterly 
of the expense she entailed upon 
him by this luxurious custom. It 
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Sloped for the purposes of the torlet 
ployed for the purposes of the toilet, 
and it was mainly used by those of 
‘a certain age,’ who desired to re- 
move their wrinkles: young beauty 
contented rtself with a bath of mulk. 
Did the effeminate Clarence bathe in 
wine, and was King Edward’s order 
that he should suffer death by drown- 
ing in a butt of Malvoisie a cruel 
satire on his womanish weakness ? 
According to Strutt, if you wish to 
obtain a bright and sanguine com- 
plexion, you must first use a hot bath 
until you perspire, and then wash 
the face with wine until you become 
marvellously fair and ruddy. 

A. wine-bath was assuredly much 
to be preferred to the flesh of capons 
fed with vipers, by which the beautiful 
Venetia Digby, wife of the eccentric 
Sir Kenelm, endeavoured to improve 
her complexion. Sur Kenelm 1s also 
suppo to have made his lady feed 
upon the great snail, or delix pomatia, 
washing down the unsavory repast 
with a draught of viper-wine, for the 
preservation of her beauty’ No won- 
der that she died in her thirty-third 
year, and that only ‘a small quantity 
of brains’ was found 1 her head! 
Ladies 1n those days, and down to 
the reign of the second George, orna- 
mented—or disfigured—their faces 
with an abundance of black patches, 
which they cut m the most fantastic 
forms — owls, rings, suns, moons, 
crowns, stars, crosses, and even a 
coach and horses. The widow in 
*‘ Hudibras’ refers to this grotesque 
fashion— 


‘She that with poetry is won 
Is but a desk to write upon ; 
Some with Arabian spices strive 
T ’embalm her cruelly alive, 
Or season her, as French cooks ust 
Their haut-gouts, bourlires, or ragou's , 
Others make posies of her cheeks, 
Where red and whitest colours mix, 
In which the lily and the rose 
For Indian lake and ceruse goes. 
The sun and moon, by her bright eyes, 
Eclips’d and darken’d 1n the skies, 
Are but black patches that she wears, 
Cut into suns, and moons, and stars." 


A curious story anent these patches 
is told by the Sir Kenelm Digby 
already referred to. A young wife of 
Ins acquaintance having given way 
to this reprehensible practice, he 
considered it his duty to remonstrata 
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with her. ‘ Have you no psd paca 
sion,’ he said, ‘ that your child may 
be born with half moons upon its 
face; or rather, that all those black 
patches may assemble in one and 
appear in the middle of its fore- 
head” This lecture was not with- 
out effect, but the mischief was partly 
done, and the lady’s child was actnu- 
ally born with a mark on her fore- 
head as large ‘as a crown of gold.’ 

Of these and other mysterious 
additions to a beauty’s toilet Pope 
has made exquisite use in ‘ The Rape 
of the Lock :’— 


*‘ And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
Hach silver vase in mystic order laid , 
First, robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
‘With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers, 
A heavenly image in the glass appears , 
To that she bends, to that her eye she rears , 
The inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembimg begins the sacred rites of pride 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear , 
¥rom each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlucks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box , 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the 

white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux ” 


Patches came into England with 
Charles IT ; and his sister, Hennetta 
of Orleans, who had learned the art 
in Paris, was the first to wear them 
min public. The fashion instantly 
spread. Even Pepys — gossiping 
but shrewd old Pepys—allowed his 
wife to adopt it. ‘The Princess 
Henrietta 1s very pretty,’ he says, 
‘but my wife, standing near her, 
with two or three black patches on, 
and well dressed, seems to me much 
handsomer than she.’ Which I take 
to be avery proper conclusion on 
the part of Master Pepys. These 
patches were so arranged as to 
attract the eye to what was con- 
sidered the t feature of the face. 
Happy the beauty who boasted of a 
dimple, a becoming smile, or a rosy 
bloom! The patches, hke finger- 
posts, indicated its position and fas- 
cmation to the admiring observer. 

According to an anecdote related 
by the learned author of the ‘ Bri- 
tannia,’ there existed among our 
ancestors as absurd an imitation of 
the dress and habits of the great as 
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the little minds of our own day are 
prone to affect. ‘ Sir Philip Cal- 


, he says, ‘purged John 
Drakes, the shoemaker of Norwich, 
in the time of King Henry VIIL., of 
the proud humour which our people 
have to be of the gentleman’s cut. 
This kmght bought on a time as 
much fine French tawny cloth as 
should make him a gown, and sent 
1t to the taylor’s to be made. John 
Drakes, a shoemaker of that town, 
coming to this said taylor’s, and see- 
ing the kmght’s gown-cloth lymg 
there, likmg 1t well, caused the 
taylor to buy him as much of the 
same cloth and price to the same 
intent, and further bade him to 
make 1t of the same fashion that the 
knight would have his madeof. Not 
long after the knight, comme to the 
taylor’s to take measure of his gown, 
perceiving the hke cloth lyimg there, 
asked of the taylor whose 1t was. 
Quoth the taylor, 14 1s John Drakes’, 
the shoemaker, who will have it 
made of the self-same fashion that 
yours is made of! ‘“ Well,” said the 
kmght, ‘@n good truce be it. Iwill 
have mine made as full of cuts as 
thy shears can make 11.” 
be done,” said the taylor ; whereupon, 
because the tame drew near, he e 
haste to finish both their garments. 
John Drakes had no time to go to 
the taylor’s till Christmas Day, for 
serving his customers, when he 
hoped to have worn his gown. Per- 
ceiving the same to be full of cuts, 
began to swear at the taylor, for the 
making his gown after that sort. “TI 
have done nothing,” quoth thetaylor, 
“but that you bid me; for as Suir 
Philip Calthorp’s 1s, even so I have 
made yours.” “By my latchet,’ 
quoth John Drakes, “I will never 
wear gentlemen’s fashions again.” ’ 

A. signal illustration of the cyclcal 
character of fashion—of 1ts tendency 
to repeat itself—1s afforded by the 
expansive ‘crinolines”’ which so ex- 
cite the horror of Dr. Lankester, and 
stimulate the humorous fancy of 
John Leech. ‘ There 1s nothmg new 
under the sun,’ not even hoops! 
aor speaks of ‘the sevenfold 

ce ’"— 


* Staff with hoops, and armed with ribs of whale ;” 
But our modern fair ones have im- 
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proved upon the devices of their 
fore-mothers and. use light bands of 
steel, which are not only expansive 
but compressible. The extravagant 
amplitude in which the leaders of 
the mode indulged some few months 
ago was not, however, more offensive 
than the mdecorous scantiness of 
attire affected by the beauties of the 
second George’s reign, when the 
‘waist was pushed up to the very 
arn-pits, and tight, close-fitting habi- 
liments revealed without mmproving 
the female figure. Fancy a damsel 
thus attired, with an old Oldenburg 
bonnet thrusting out its peak a foot or 
two before her, half-a-dozen patches 
upon her face, her hair powdered 
and fmzzled, her shoes red, with 
enormously high heels; and to her, 
as the old play-books say, let there 
enter a ‘buck’ or ‘ macaroni,’ mn 
a coat of hght green, with sleeves 
too small for the arms, and buttons 
too big for the sleeves, a pair of 
tight Manchester stiff breeches, 
clouded silk stockmgs, bai drawn 
back from the forehead, plastered, 
powdered, and pendant d in a 
long queue, and the whole sur- 
‘mounted by a hat too small to cover 
one’s head, and too large to put m 
one’s‘pocket You have then an da-la- 
mode Strephon and Chloris, fit to 
warble the melodies of Della Cruscan 
poets and languish over the inanities 
of the novels of the Minerva press. 
The skirt and petticoat first be- 
came aggressive and exuberant in 
the reign of that imperious arhiter 
eleyantiarum, Queen Elizabeth, who 
appears to have thought 1t necessary, 
im her character of the Virgin Queen, 
to keep off the male sex by a nol:- 
me-tangere fence of whalebone—the 
vardingale or farthingale of the old 
dramatic poets. It 1s worth while, 
perhaps, to endeavour to realize to 
ourselves a portrait of an Eliza- 
bethan belle. The hair then is 
either curled, frizzled, or crisped to 
a portentous height, and lest the 
wonderful work of art should topple, 
is supported with a fabric of wire, 
ornamented with cunously-wrought 
wreaths of gold or silver, while upon 
the top of the ‘ stately turret’ stands 
a French hood, hat, or kerchief, pro- 
bably of velvet. Our Amoret or 
Sacharissa has also a silk scarf cast 


about her face, and fluttering in the 
wind, with lappets of gold or miver 
at each end, and when she ndes 
abroad conceals her beauty from the 
curious gaze by a mask of velvet, 
with holes 1n it, whence the radiant 
eyes dart swift and sunny glances. 
A pocket looking-glass hangs at her 
fide, and a fan 1s clasped im fingers 
loaded with precious stones; tho 
fair soft wnsts also gleaming with 
lambent pearl or flashing diamond, 
and golden mngs falling from the 
delicate ears Round the snowy 
neck protrudes an enormous tour- 
fold ruff, of lawn, ‘stiffened,’ and 
made ‘inflexible’ with the new in- 
vention—starch, and, moreover, ‘a 
certam device made of wires, crested 
for the purpose, and whipped all 
over either with gold thread, silver, 
or silk.’ From the half-revcaled 
bosom descends a long protracted 
stomacher, on each side of which 
horizontally projects the enosmous 
whalebone farthingale. <As for the 
gown—how shall the pen of a wniter 
unlearned m the language of muilli- 
nery deseribe 16? Is it of milk, stiff 
as buckram? Of gro or taffeta ? 
Is 16 not overwhelmed with broad 
hands of lace, with sleeves low-trail- 
ing to the ground, and ffluttenng 
with love-knots of yellow ribbon ? 
The petticoat 1s silken, and fringed 
about the skirts, and the stockings, 
at which we venture to permit our- 
selves a cursory glance, are of the 
newly-introduced kind patronized by 
her Majesty, of kmtted silk,* and 
purchased, we dare be sworn, of 
Master Thomas Burdet, at the foot 
of London Bridge, opposite the 
church of St. Magnus. Lastly, the 
dainty foot of our ideal beauty is 
encased in pantoufies of yellow 
velvet, ‘sttched with sulk, and em- 
broidered with gold and silver all 
over the foot, with other gewgaws 
mnumerable.’ 

The farthingale continued popular 
throughout the reign of James I.; 
and a curious story is told of Lady 
Wych, who accompanied her hus- 
band, Sur Thomas Wych, on his 
embassy to the Grand Signor. The 


* We suppose our imagimary belle to 
have flourished about 1580. Twent rs 
later William Lee, of St. John’s lege, 
Cambridge, vented the stock 
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Sultana received her at a private 
interview. Lady Wych and her at- 
tendants all appeared in protuberant 
farthingales, whereat the astonished 
and loose-zoned Sultana inquired if 
that extension of the hips was the 
natural peculianty of an English- 
woman’s figure, and it cost Lady 
Wych no hittle trouble to unfold the 
mystery. In the troublous times of 
Charles I. the farthingale still main- 
tazued its pride of place, 


“Now calls she for a boisterous fardingal ;’ ' 


but towards the close of the Pro- 
tectorate it began to decrease in size 
and offensiveness The ruffs also 
disappeared, and the hair fell in 
long curls upon the exposed shoul- 
ders. Free manners and loose morals 
necessitated loosely-flowmg robes 
and ringlets floating to the breeze. 
With the more decorous habits of 
the court of Wulham and Mary re- 
turned a more decorous style of 
dress.“ The white round arm was 
hidden in a tight sleeve, the bosom 
veiled by the intrusive stomacher, 
and the farthingale assumed some- 
thing of 1ts pristine rotundity. The 
gown and pe.ticoat were so covered 
with flounce and furbelow that Addi- 
son compared a lady of fashion to 
‘one of those animals which 1n the 
country we call a Fnezland hen ’ 
The hooped petticoat rose upon 
the startled town about 1711, and at 
once swelled out to an extraordinary 
amplitude of dimensions. Sir Roger 
de Coverley declares that ‘ the ladies 
now walk as if they were in a go- 
cart. It maintained its size, but 
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sometimes changed its fashion, for 
several generations. In 1735 1¢ pro- 
jected all round, so that the figure 
seemed to rise above a semi-cone; 
ten years later it diminished in front 
but extended at the sides, and in 
1760 1t returned to the shape of the 
Elizabethan farthingale. It met with 
a formidable enemy, however, m 
George Prince Regent, and under 
his severe frowns sank speedily into 
nothingness, to be revived by the 
luxurious taste of the court of 
Eugénie of France. 

Such have been some of the cu- 
riosities of fashion m the matter of 
dress. And here we pause in our 
enumeration, not from lack of ma- 
terial, for a goodly folio might easily 
be compiled on a2 subject of such 
infinite variety, but because we have 
reached the end of our tether Our 
notes have been desultory, but not 
wholly valueless, if our lady readers 
shall learn from their suggestiveness 
the folly and bad taste of extremes, 
and, pondering upon the absurdities 
of ther grandmothers (and them- 
selves), talte to heart the admirable 
counsel of rare Ben Jonson .— 

‘Still to be neat, still to be drest, 

As you were going to a feast, 

Stull to be powder’d, still perfum’d 
Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound, 


«Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart ’” 
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A PLEA FOR IDLE PEOPLE. 
By oun Lazy Conrrrsuror. 


N times when controversial hair- 

splitting was more the fashion 
than 1t 1s now, it was a favourite 
subject of dispute amongst learned 
men whether when a man said ‘I 
he’ there was the greater reason to 
suppose that he really did he, or 
that he spoke the truth. If he hed, 
it was argued, then he spoke the 
truth, for that was what he said he 
did. Yet, agaim, if he spoke the 
truth, how could he lie? And so 
the sages spun their problem round 
and round, as squirrels spm their 
cages, without cver coming any 
nearer to a satisfactory conclusion. 

A discussion almost as interest- 
ing, and quite as profitable, might 
be maimtamed on the question, 
whether a man who writes a 
“Plea for Idle People’ is himeclf, 
«yso facto, a lazy fellow ‘That he 
‘writes an essay at all is certainly an 
argument in favour of his industry ; 
but that he writes m praise of lazi- 
ness should have equal weight m 
the opposite scale. And so far as I 
am concerned I have only to adduce 
one fact for the consideration of the 
reader, and thereupon confidently 
leave my case to the candid judg- 
ment of all people competent to 
form one 

My fact is this I began the pre- 
sent essay so long ago that certain 
lines with which it opened, descrip- 
tive of the season of the year at 
which it was written, are now sO 
preposterously unseasonable that I 
could only expect the editor to pub- 
lish them in case I should have the 
rare good fortune to catch him in a 
— of temporary aberration of 
min 


I wrote of budding primroses and 
violets. I wrote that the crocus 
and snowdrop were fading away; 
that the daffodil had come ‘ before 
the swallow dared ;’ that the flower- 
ing phan en ee bet ne red; that 
the ws were bursting into 
jeaf; that the lambs were bleating; 
that I heard the cawing of the early 
rook; that it was ‘a very fine day, 
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considering it was yet March.’ And 
now when I have filled my allotted 
pages, the name of the month is ono 
which I positively dare not men- 
tion JI am compelled either to 
reconstruct my essay, or let it wait 
fall another spring arrives to fit it. 

And although 1t must be evident 
enough from this circumstance that 
I am the wniter preordamed to 
treat upon this subject of laziness, 
I confess that even to me there is 
something sternly reproachful in 
this silent, eternal round of the 
seasons ‘When I consider how the 
unwearled earth (which we call 
soulless) still performs 1ts works of 
good, I secm almost to hear it ask- 
ing, ‘How 1s it that you mortals 
(who flatter yourselves that you are 
not soulless) do not more closely 
copy your great mother? How 1s 
it that you also are not ever prompt 
and ready for your jasks agam, 
after your allotted seasons of rest ? 
Do I ever miss a year? DolI ever 
make excuses? Do I ever post- 
pone the potatoes because “ suffer- 
ing from severe cold?” Whilst 
you, how prone you are to shirk- 
ing; how you magnify your head- 
aches; how mopportunely you 
sprain your ankles when you ought 
to make some not very agreeable 
journey , how singularly your rheu- 
matisms develop towards church- 
time; how, 1f you have a restless 
hour or two im the night, you de- 
clare you have “never slept a 
wink.” m short, how you play the 
old soldier, nearly every man of 
you, if you would only own it.’ 

» however, of pursuing 
these reflections, or attempting to 
repel these accusations, I confess 
that Iam absolutely void of excuse 
for keepmg this paper so long in 
hand, as, after all, it 1s only a report 
of conversation, and of what rose 
out of 14 months ago. 

How I came to write of laziness 
at all, instead of merely practising 
it, was thus — 

On an afternoon in early summer I 
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was reading aloud one of the most 

uisite essays of ‘ Friends m 
Council’ to my cousins Frank and 
Aleck, who were staying with me 
then, when, to my considerable 
irritation, Frank interrupted me by 
asking, ‘Don’t yeu find it a great 
bore ?” 

‘A bore!’ I replied. ‘How?’ 

‘I mean, don’t you find 1t a bore 
to read such essays as that, and 
contrast them with your own 1m- 
mortal productions ?’ 

We laughed; and when I had 
finished the essay, we began talking 
about some passage im 1t im praise 
of steady industry, and by-and-by 
we found that, starting from earncst 
talk of this nature, our conversation 
bad veered round, as conversation 
strangely does drift and veer, until 
we had got to gossip and 
of a very opposite kind. 

Said Frank, ‘ We will resolve our- 
selves into a committee of “ Friends 
in Council,” and the subject on 
which we will hold council shall 
be “The Advantages of Lazmess.” 
Our frend Faméant there’ (at was 
I whom hé had dubbed Faméant) 
‘shall report our conversation, and 
to-morrow evening he shall be 
bound to produce an essay on the 
subject, under penalty of lsten- 
ing to one which [ have a great 
See: to produce myself m case he 

Egomet. When a man says he has 
‘a great mind’ to do a thmg, I 
generally understand him to mean 
that his ‘great mind’ 1s still more 
set on leaving 1t alone, so there 1s 
not much chance, I think, of our 
hearing Frank’s essay. 

We strolled out of the house, 
and seated ourselves on one of the 
lock-gates of a canal which flows 
near. <A boat, drawn by two don- 
keys, laden with salt from Droit- 
wich, had just come up, and was 
passing through the lock. 

Aleck. I have been reading in old 
Camden this very morning about 
Droitwich. He says the Romans 
ae it a Two of pata 
great roads—the one running from 
the sea-coast of Lincolnshire, the 
other from that of Hampshire—met 
there, and were known through all 
their courses, the first as the Upper 
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Salé Way, and the other as the 
Second Salt Way. What an indica- 
tion of the importance of the place, 
that two immpenal roads should be 
known only as ways to the town 
from whence the salt came!* [ 
wonder how many mullions of tons 
of the condiment have come from 
the same place between then and 


now. 

Frank (to boatman). Where are 
you going with the salt? 

Boatmun. To London. 

Frank. And how long does it 
take you to go from Droitwich to 


London ? 
Boatman. About eight days. 
Gee, then! (And off he went.) 
Frank. I declare I find some- 


thing positively refreshing 1n that. 
To think that in these days of high 
pressure and tearing-about, 
here is actually a conveyance into 
which I can step, and which, 
though scarcely ever stopping, save 
for a few hours’ rest at night, will 
be a full week mm carrying me out 
of Warwickshire into London. And 
the saan fe go through with him, 
I suppose 

Egomet. Ay! they would find 
oe way there and back without 


Frank. Now, Aleck—you know 
everythmg— why is it that they 
use two donkeys instead of one 
horse ? 

Aleck. I don’t know quite every- 
thing, though I confess I do very 
nearly. The two principal things 
of which I am unfortunately igno- 
rant happen to be crochet and the 
philosophy of boating by donkeys. 

Egomet. Then I will explain. 
Two donkeys are found better and 
cheaper than one horse, because not 
only do they do more work, but 


* I looked at the ‘Bntanma’ when we 
went in again, and find Camden 1s of opmion 
that the whole county of Worcester, with 
its inhabitants (called anciently the Wicca), 
took its name from these salt springs of 
Wich, or Droit-wich :-— 

* It I should say,’ he wntes, ‘ that Richard 
de la Wich, bishop of Chichester, who was 
bern here, did by his prayers obtam these 
salt springs, Iam afraid some would cen- 
sure me as very injurious to the Divine 
Providence, and over-credulous of old wives’ 
fables.’ 

I am afraid so too, Mr. Camden. 
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they live a great deal by their 
wits. 


Frank. Ah! I see. Poor Jack 
yonder, I have no doubt, has a 
personal and critical knowledge of 
every thistle between here and 
London; knows exactly which he 
would hke best, and which there 1s 
the most chance of his getting. I 
vow that the first fortnight I have 
to spare I will make this voyage 
with Jack, and help him to a few of 
the choicest. 

Egomet. I warn you, however, 
that at present you will find the 

ger-traffic on canals to be 
about at its mmimum. I saw, not 
long ago, an extract from an old 
number of the ‘Times,’ congratu- 
lating the nation that by means of 
the canals then recently completed, 
troops had been, and could be, con- 
veyed, m cases of emergency, by 
relays of boat-horses, from Padding- 
ton to the Mersey m (I think it 
said) about five days; and now, 
I suppose, the War Department 
would expect the distance to be 
accomplished in about five hours. 

Aleck, What a tear and wear it 
is! What a contrast to the eo 
ful ghding of yonder boat 1 18 
just passing out of sight! ; 

Frank. Now, Solomon, here’s an- 
other problem for you. If Horace’s 
rustic (of whom you may have read 
in the Latm grammar), sittmg by 
the rapid river, waiting for 1t all to 
pass, had a prospect of remaining 
In session so long, how long would 
he have had to wait here on a 
similar business ? 

Aleck, Seeing that a canal does not 
flow at all, I suspect that even that 
dullest of all dullards, as (saving 
your presence) I think he surely 
must have been, would have found 
himself unequal to the duty, unless 
you had joined him in the sederunt. 

igomet. I beg your pardon, but 
your wisdom is at fault agam. 
Theoretically, of course, a canal 
does not flow, or there would soon 
be an end of 1t; but practically no 
lock-gate 18 absolutely water-tight, 
and if only a pint goes through, the 
whole body of water behind must 
come forward to replace 1t; m 
of which, yon cork, on which I have 
had my eye ever since we came, is 
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now, I calculate, a full inch nearer 
than when we took our seats. 

Aigck. Oh, well, then, I don’t 
mind waiting if you have plenty of 


Cigars. 

Egomet. But I do, as we have no 
drags at hand, and Frank 1s rolling 
SOG aaatens m a way that 16 
positively dangerous. 

Frank (hauling up a boot{eul of 
water, one leg having gone tn up to 
the knee). That will do for me. I 
have had enough. Let us go into a 
land of dry ings. 

Accordingly we went home again, 
and Frank having been made com- 
fortable about the feet, went back 
to Ins absurd idea of making me 
write an essay for the next night. 

‘You must let us know,’ said he, 
‘under what circumstances you 
think ess most enjoyable — 
when a man has httle or nothng 
to do, or when he 1s neglecting his 
work. 

Aleck. To be lazy when there is 
little or nothing to do 1s a mistake: 
there 1s nothing adds so much ,to 
the luxury of it as tke fact that 
there 1s a good deal of work waiting 
for you. To be lazy when your 
desk 1s up-heaped with letters that 
want answerng, when there aro 
fifty jobs in fifty places soliciting 
your attention, then is the time. 

Frank. You must not forget also 
to keep up a distinction be- 
tween rest laziness, between 
mere fatigue and the disinclination 
to fatague one’s self. Rest, of 
course, involves precedent labour. 
A man who never works (if there 
be such a man), never rests. Rest, 
in fact, to the worker 1s one of the 
great necessities of existence, while 
laziness 18 only one of its great 
luxunies. 

And so at last, after a little more 
banter, I was mduced to promise 
and to write the followig pro- 
duction, which I brought m on the 
followmg might, and which they 
dignified with the name of ‘ Kasay.’ 

i g it as a joke, I found 
Leg gros arms that I 
and I ended it abruptly for fear 


of being coughed wn by my 
audience ~~ 
= ® * rd td 
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‘There is a proverb about two 
men, one of whom tried to get milk 
from a he-goat while the other. held 
a sieve to catch it. When one looks 
back at one’s past labours mach of 
our industry seems to have been 
directed about as profitably as that 
of these honest but mjudicious fel- 
lows. To yourselves, in the pains 
you have been at to get this essay, 
the application of the proverb is 
palpable enough. I wish my own 
trouble in writing 1t may prove to 
have been any better spent than 
yours. 

‘I imagine that you have set me 
to sing the praises of lazmess as 
being the most tantalzmg labour 
to which one idle man could put 
another. I 1m e too that you 
have been incited to this cruel thing 
by remembrance of the Lucretian 
maxim, ‘Suave mari magno;’ but 
let me solemnly remind you that 
however you may indulge in self- 
congratulation at sght of a brother 
floundering mm the ocean of dullness, 
my pitiable case ought to be felt as 
@ practical ereproach of your own 
inertness, and to serve as a painful 
memento of what you may your- 
selves come to on the morrow. 
any case view my troubles with 
respect and pity. The sight of a 
great man struggling in adversity 
has been in all ages an object of 
admiration to and men.’ 

* Hear, hear!’ from Frank. 

‘You charged me last night to 
tell you under what circumstances 
the idle mood was most delightful. 
I pronounce no opinion. Sweet as 
it is at all tames, how could I say at 
what particular time it is sweetest ? 
I only think that whenever it is 
most improper it is then that we 
seem most prone to it; and in this 
we seem to be kept in countenance 
by the very greatest and oldest 
examples. You remember that the 
ancient poets, however much they 
make the deities of Olympus delight 
to show their power over the affairs 
of men, always make them still less 
forgetful of the delight of domg 
nothing. They never “lie beside 
their nectar,” ap in their wonderful 
cloud-land, with half so much enjoy- 
ment as when their interference is 
most wanted on earth. There as 
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they lie, there are armies in conflict 
down below; there are lands famine- 
stricken; cities swallowed up by 
earthquakes; there are murder and 
robbery; there are shrieks, and 
prayers, and curses: Jove’s inter- 
position and attention 1s wanted by 
mortals in a thousand ways at once. 
No matter. Dolce far niente. 
«In feasts everlasting, 

Around the gold tables, 

Still dwell the immortals ” 
Speaking, however, for myself only, 
and not at all for the immortals, I 
find scarcely any of the joys of 
laziness so great as that of leaving 
the imagination to its play in the 
employment known as “ castle- 
building.” To me as a man given 
to scnbbhng I find that my lazy 
days are in this way, above all 
others, my grand days for finishing 
old essays, dashing off new ones, 
writing books far above the dignity 
of essay, and for reading all the 
books “without which no gentle- 
man’s library 1s complete.” With 
writing-desk at a safe distance I 
resolve at such times that I will at 
once write my essays upon “ Things 
generally known” and “ Things not 
worth knowmg;” that I will lay 
down the laws of the “ Whole Art 
of Plagiarism ;” that I will write a 
book to accompany my title-page of 
the “Lives of the Principal Gold 
Stacks-in-Waiting ;” that I will 
complete my tragedies of ‘“ Boa- 
dicea”’ and “ Oliver Cromwell ” in 
short, that I will blockade all the 
London theatres with plays, all the 
editors with essays, and Paternoster 
Row with cart-loads of manuscripts. 

‘As for reading, 1t 1s astoundmg 
with what facihty I dispose of an 
entire library when m a properly 
sanguine mood, and the volumes are 
conveniently out of reach. I have 
read this very afternoon the whole 
of the historical works of Dr. Robert- 
son, the whole of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s ditto, Sir Walter Scott’s 
“‘Iafe of Napoleon,” the works of 
Flavius Josephus (that learned 
Jew), an entire set of the old 
Enghsh Dramatists, Adam Smith’s 
** Wealth of Nations,” Locke on the 
* Human Understanding,” Bacon’s 
“ Novam Organon,” Milton’s prose 
writings—I don’t know what be- 
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side; and I assure you I have 
found them very nice, hght reading, 
and am not in the least fatigued. 

As to the extent of paving which 
I have furmshed, at the same time, 
to a place we know of, I fear it 
might probably be put down as 
enough for a considerable street; 
for I have to confess that this de- 
hight of castle-building 1s not with- 
out 1f8 drawbacks. When I revert 
to the past, and survey old labours 
really undergone, and old tasks 
really accomplshed, I am bound to 
say that they do not bear compari- 
son with these facile pérformances 
which I have just chronicled. All 
the glory vanishes as rudely as that 
vision of Alnaschar’s in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights.” he did but touch the 
basket with his foot, but gone was 
the grand vizier’s daughter, gone 
the troop of bowing slaves, gone 
the wonderful wealth— there was 
nothing remaiming but a hitter of 
broken glass, and a poor dreaming 
fool starmg at it. So I but glance 
at the stern realities of the present, 
but touch for an mstant the poor 
performances of the past, and all 
these wonderful new writings of 
mine have faded away; all these 
wonderful readings are forgotten: 
there 1s nothing left but poor frag- 
ments of unfinished essays, poor 
broken memories of half-read books, 
poor shards of vows that are unful- 
filled, poor traces of studies carried 
to no end, poor smattermgs of 
knowledge that is but ignorance 
disguised—a r thriftless Alnas- 
char, with his fame yet to earn, 
and his vizier’s daughter yet to win. 

‘Turning, however, from these 
dreams unrealized, I try to find 
some consolation in thinking that 
perhaps the tasks which are undone 
are after all not worth doing. How 
much of what we really have done 
seems in the retrospect unprofit- 
able! Perhaps these things would 
be so too. How much that we have 
succeeded in attaining has disap- 
pointed our expectations! How 
much of rubbish we have been 
obliged to take with all of good! 
How much that we learned with 
tail and pain has been of no use! 
In the drudgery of learning lan- 
guages, for instance, how we torture 
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our brains and memories for weary 
hours and weeks and months to 
gain knowledge which is at last 
only means to an end. <A man 
ought to find in Greek and Latin 
hterature a great deal of delight to 
repay him for what he has passed 
through in mastermg hic, hxc, hoc, 
and 6, 7, 76, declensions, conjuga- 
tions, moods, tenses, first and second 
aorists. What a quantity of sur- 
plusage we have to take with what 
we really want! When I buy a 
bread-loaf I should thmk it hard to 
have always to take and pay fora 
peck of bran along with it; yet I 
have at different times end with 
infimte pams been compelled to 
learn, in at least three continental 
languages, how to ask & man such 
questions as “ Do you want a velvet 
coat ?”? “© Have you hurt your 
shoulder?” “Do you take care of 
your grandmother?” “Do you re- 
quire any buttons?” with the cor- 
responding answers, “Ido, or I do 
not want a velvet coat,” “1 have, 
or I have not hurt my shoulder,” 
&c. &. Now 1t 18 years since I 
learned those questions, and I have 
never yet met with a man whom I 
had any reasonable ground for sap- 
posing to be in want of a velvet 
coat, or to have hurt lus shoulder, 
or to be neglecting his grandmother, 
or to be short of buttons. I begm 
to think that to the end of my 
days I may remain charged with 
those inquimes, and never get them 
let off in any language whatever. 
I have learned, it 1s true, to 
read a little of Moliére, and Cer- 
vantes, and Dante, but I should 
like to have an opportunity of ask- 
ing these and a thousand more sach 
questions with which I was loaded, 
and so be once for all well md of 
them. 

‘And if we come to labour that 
we call more peculiarly our own— 
labour of production instead of 
labour of acquirement—if we look 
at the work of our own hands, or 
the fruit of our own brains, whet is 
there of it all that satiufies us? No 
one knows so well as we know the 
defects of our own wor i 
No one knows so well as 
cabinet - maker how imyperfectly 
dove-tailed axe those fittings. No 
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one knows so well as the smith that 
he could not get bis fire to the 
proper heat, and that such and 
such a welding 1s likely to be heard 
of again unpleasantly. The most 
caphous member of the congrega- 
tion does not see so well as the 
cler, the defects and poverty 
of the sermon. The hardest critic 
is perhaps not so dissatisfied with 
the poem as the poet himself. No 
reader sees so well as the essayist 
the flaws m his arguments, or 
knows how painfully he has tned 
to mend them. No one 18 s0 con- 
temptuous of “ drollery,” or sees 1ts 
drearinesg so clearly, as the writer 
who has committed it to pmnt 
comes, 16 may be himself, to see it 
by-and-by. The most stuck-up 
young gentleman at the pantomime 
probably has not so poor an opimion 
of the tricks of clown and harlequin 
as that which these poor people 
entertaim themselves. 

‘So it 1s for the most part that, 
when we look into the past, the 
retrospect is not always a cheerful 
one, and that we find too often that 
neither toil af head nor hands that 
we have undergone is cause of un- 
mixed satisfaction to us, 1f, mdeed, 
of any satisfachion at all. 

“Itis an old subject of argument 
—the comparative advantages of an 
active life and a contemplative one. 
Let them discuss it again who 
choose; I do not enter on it. But 
1t 18 very si t; how much of 
the highest praise we mortals give 
to each other 1s of a negative kind. 
We say of him who acquits himself 

.——* He lives a blameless hfe.” 
It is by no means necessary that 
great deeds should be done in order 
to reach the springs of our gratitude 
and love. So prone are we all to do 
that which is evil, that when we see 
those who are intrusted with great 
power, simply abstain from doing 
the wrong they might do, then we 
aay that even in this their not doing, 
they have nobly done. When we 
look back into history, how often do 
we find that those lings whose 
memories have been most dearly 
cherished, are these that occupy the 
" “ rman the aia, 
grea: y 6 
but for the evil thay did not do, were 
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they thus beloved. Well for a king 
if he go down to posterity with no 
worse a nickname than “ Faméant.” ’ 


‘God save your Majesty,’ sad 


Frank. , 

** What profit,” asks the preacher, 
who was inng also—“‘ what profit 
hath a man of all his labour that he 
taketh under the sun ?’ 

‘And again and again he returns 
to this text, “‘ What hath man of all 
his labour and of the vexataon of his 
heart wherem he hath laboured 
under the sun?” 

‘« JT looked on all the works that 
my hands had wrought, and on the 
labour that I had laboured to do, and 
behold ail was vanity and vexation 
of spirit.” 

‘ « All the mvers run into the sea, 
yet the sea is not full; unto the 
place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return agai ” 

« «< All things are full of labour.” 

‘“«“In much wisdom 1s much 
grief, and he that increaseth know- 
ledge mcreaseth sorrow.” 

‘ «<T have seen all the works that 
are done under the sun and behold 
all 1s vanity.” 

‘« There is nothing better for a 
man than that he shouid eat and 
drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good.” 

‘Similarly m this book of “ Eccle- 
Siastes,” as 1 the “ Proverbs,” as in 

the apocryphal “ Wisdom of Solo- 
mon,” (which, whoever wrote it, 18 
worthy of the name it bears,) you 
see always that the writer was one 
who “looked before and after,” was 
not one-sided but many-sided, and 
that they who have been accounted 
wisest are they who have come to 
the fewest decisions. The key-note 
of “ Ecclesiastes” hes m this deep 
inner conviction of the unprofitable- 
ness of worldly labour. Again and 
again the writer strives to overcome 
his despondency—to change the key 
for a nobier one. Yet he never 

for long together. How- 

ever higher the notes that he strikes 
sometimes, he lapses back again, as 
it were unconsciously, to his wail- 
ings; and when at last he says, 
bruptly, “Let us hear the conclu- 

sion of the whole matter,” we feel 
that the conclusion he puts before 
us is not the one that he has worked 
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up to, not the conclusion that is 
most in the spirit of his book, but 
only that which he wishes to incul- 
cate in spite of all that im the 
glimmering hght has seemed to him 
to be agamst it. It is faith sur- 
viving even in doubt and through 
doubt. It is another illustration of 
this truth, but httle comprehended : 


* There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Belheve me, than in half the creeds ” 


it is ho whom we call the wisest of 
mén admitting at last the powerless- 
mess of his reason, and stretching 
out “lame hands of faith” to grasp 
the hope to which he clings. 

‘And now, as I find I have my- 
self changed my key—have some- 
how assumed a graver tone than 
that which I intended to adopt m 
this idle trifle—as I find myself, 
instead of boasting of laziness and 
extolling it, begin to apologize and 
find subtle excuses for 1t,—and as 
I did not and do not mean to ser- 
monize, 1t 1s time for me to get back 
to. these lower regions I have left, 
and make an end 

‘Those gravet thoughts have led 
me, as the more earnest of my 
thoughts so often do lead me, to 
Tennyson, and so I am reminded 
that I mght have brought him, too, 
into that comparison I have just 
been making. The song of the 
“‘ Lotos-Eaters”’ and their protest 
against the toil of “ever climbing 
up the climbing wave,” what 1s it 
again but the protest of Solomon? 
—a song, indeed, as old as human 
nature and human ch—a song 
that we all sing untaught, though 
never till now in words so melodious. 
Sureiy I was right at first in making 
light of my laziness, and am wrong 
now in seeming to apologise for it.’ 

_frank. Well, it 1s fortunate we 
did not expect much, for assuredly 
we have not gotit. But surely you 
might have had a word for poor 
Thomson, the apostle of laziness, 
the builder of this ‘Castle of Indo- 
lence.’ (He reached down the book 
az he spoke.) Here is a sentiment 
for you :— 
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‘The best of men have ever loved repose ; 
They hate to mingle in the filthy fay.’ 
“But if,’ he adds,— 8 


* But of a little exercise you choose, 
Seme sest for ease, ‘tis not forbidden here.’ 


Mark the nice conditions on which 
exercise may en. It is ‘not 
forbidden, provided it be taken with 
& view to adding zest to subsequent 
lazin And Thomson, we are 
told, took hus ‘little exercise’ in the 
way of nibbling peaches as the 
grew on the tree while he kept bo 
hands in his pockets. I dare say he 
wrote this book, if the truth were 
known, in bed, at hours after muid- 
day. What a poem might have 
been spoilt had he had any mis- 
givings on the score of laziness! 
There was your man for an essay ! 

Aleck. I think, too, you might have 
wound up with that old story of 
Lamb going late to the office, though, 
of course, we all know it. 

Frank, Of course we do, 

gomet. Of course we do. 

Aleck. Never mind. I choose to 
tell it again. Lamb had gone very 
late to the office one morning, as, 
indeed, he often did.® The chief 
clerk said, with digmty, ‘Mr. Lamb, 
you really are much behind time 
this morning, and I notice that 
you come late habitually.’ And 
Lanrvb pleaded, as a set off, that if 
he came late in the mornin#, iv must 
be admitted that he always went 
away in good time in an afternoon. 

anecdote must be the delight 
of lazy people for ever. And your 
excuse for your essay must be of a 
similar nature to Lamb’s. You took 
up the writing of it late and reluc- 
tant. You did not seem much to 
like it while you read it. Butat any 
rate you did nof make a long busi- 
ness of it. You have soon -got 
through it, and now you can leave it, 
wa a yey ne i parod 
rant. is your bf 
of ‘Friendsin Council.’ Sheu, quan- 
tum mutatus ab tilo, 

Ligomet. Eheu quantum mutatus, 
indeed. ste ; er 

And so en our ‘ Reading, 
discourse thereon.’ 
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OUR GRAND ARCHERY CONTEST. 


FTEN have I wished that I 
had the flowing pen and the 
nimble fingers of the ready writer, 
in order that I might either sing in 
heroic verse, after the manner of 
the old ballad-maker Homer, or 
relate in sober prose the mighty 
deeds accomplished by the strong 
right arms and the sute aim of our 
county Archery Society. 

Vainly have I waited month after 
month, hoping to see some stirring 
hnes anent this subject in the pages 
of *‘ London Society,’ signed with 
the initials E. V., standing for 
‘Ethel Vere, the young lady of 
our club who owns to writing try 
in the left-hand corner of the first 
column of the second page of our 
voluminous county paper, which 
corner is exclusively set apart by 
the enterprising editor to the con- 
tributions of ‘Flora,’ ‘ Nympha,’ 
‘ Ada,’ ‘ Alphonso,’ ‘ Lothario,’ ‘ By- 
” and other aspirants to h- 
terary fame. In despair I have 
turned over the pages of the cele- 
brated serial before mentioned in 
hopes of having my eyes greeted by 
@ graphic account of our doings 
from the pen of my friend the Rev. 
‘T’ychicus Chasubel, our High Church 
and rather sporting curate, who, it 
is known, contributes, on the quiet, 
articles to the magazines, and who 
also bets divers pairs of gloves on 
the Derby, to the great scandal of 
some of his weaker brethren, or 
rather sisters, in the shape of some 
antiquated spinsters of his flock, of 
a truly serious turn of mind. In 
despair, I say, I have looked for this 
worthy’s contribution, telling of our 
noble struggle, and gallant victory ; 
but still has my cry been, ‘ Where, 
and oh where?’ As nobody, then, 
has been found to undertake this 
task, I am compelled, rather than 
that the deeds of my county men 
and women should be lost in ob- 
senrity and neglect, to sit down and 
reco rag obi and cons, the ins 
and outs, ups and downs, the 
hits and misses, golds, reds, blues, 
blacks, whites, and even greens, in 
the shape of arrows in the grass of 
our great archery contest. 


Our county is, or rather was, up 

the time when it entered into the 
rather stuck-up, majestic, and empty 
head of one of our county mag- 
nates, the Lady Fanny Fantail, to 
establish our archery club, what 
might be termed, without any 
violent deviation from the truth, 
rather slow. ‘True, we had the 
usual amount of dinner-parties, at 
which everything was cold (even 
the guests) but the ices, and for 
which you had to leave your 
own snug fireside on a winter’s 
night, and drive ten miles to dinc 
off badly-cooked and indigestible 
viands, with pcople you cared 
nothing about, and at whom jou 
grumbled and growled hke a bear 
with a sore head, and all this for 
the sake of society. There were, 
too, the county, hunt, and dispensary 
balls, at which you had the extreme 
felicity of seeing and even breathing. 
the same atmosphere as the aristo- 
cracy of the county, who showéd 
themselves then to their more 
democratic neighbours, and made 
full amends for such an unwonted 
piece of condescension by snubbing 
them well on every other occasion 
of meetang throughout the year. 
But spite of all this mild dissipa- 
tion, spite of its bemg so highly 
respectable that the breath of scan- 
dal hardly ever stirred a human leaf 
amongst us, our county had the 
character of bemg rather tnste. 
What, however, was still worse 
than this was that our young gentle- 
men, spite of the brilliant eyes and 
bright tresses of our belles, were 
somewhat ard. in coming for- 
ward. 
Well, then, such was the state of 
affairs with us, when it entered the 
august head of the Lady Fanny 
Fantail to get up (I beheve that is 
the correct term) that archery so- 
ciety which has since so highly dis- 
tanguished itself. 

Doubtless the Lady Fanny, having 
several marnageable daughters, had 
groaned 1n secret over the Volunteer 


. Movement, as stirrmg up so much 


petzione ardour in the breasts of 
oung England that their minds, 
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filled with the idea of how ‘dulce’ 
and ‘decorum ’ it was to ‘mor’ for 
their country, could contain at one 
and the same time no other senti- 
ment. Doubtless, I say, her lady- 
ship had gnmeved in private over 
this idiosyncracy of England’s youth 
untal she at length hit upon the 
notable scheme of our Archery 
Society as a counter-irntant against 
this (to her) horrid mihtary fever. 

But be that as it may, suffice 1t fo 
say the club was formed; and as 
the great ones of our county were 
not sufficiently numerous to furnish 
members enough to carry on the 
affair with spint, we of the squure- 
archy were permitted to enrol our 
names amongst those of our more 
august neighbours. The worthy 
bishop of the diocese in which our 
county is situated has not set his 
episcopal countenance, lke a dis- 
tanguished brother on the bench, 
against either beards or barley; 
therefore cricket, archery, and such- 
like amusements are open to the 
clergy: consequently, many of the 
clerical body, who, as a rule, are 
invariably to be found where ladies 
do love to congregate, quickly jomed 
@ project which pro 80 much 
mild excitement and amusement, 
without any risk of there bemg any- 
thing objectionable even to the most 
fastidious of their people. My own 
impression is that the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Bishop of Plumpsee 
himself was in his own episcopal 
person a secret member of our 
society, but I cannot call to mind 
having seen his name in the list of 
our club; certamly his wife, Mrs. 
Pompous, was one, and we had an 
archery meeting at his lordship’s 
residence, Rockminster Castle, and 
a very pleasant one 1t was. 

But I am wandering from my 
subject. Our society having been 
formed under the auspices of the 
Lady Fanny Fantail, we all began 
to practise in the most praiseworthy 
and enthusiastic manner. Well do 
i remember my own first and futile 
attempts: how I commenced by 
holding my bow to my chest, and 
its a bor al how I then 
reversed. er of things; and 
finally, on being told my position 
was not that which thse ancient 
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manuscripts give as the one adopted 
by either Walter Tyrrel or Robin 
Hood, I ended by driving my ar 
row deep into my toe, and by this 
accident laid myself up for a fort- 
might, durmg which time my com- 
panions stole a march upon me, and 
obtained a considerable start 1n pro- 
ficiency in the noble science of 
archery. Sad indeed were the tales 
each one had to tell when I again 
joined their ranks to practise with 
the long-bow. Poor Johnson, whom 
nature had provided with a very 
long organ of smell, would never 
get that (to him) unruly member 
out of the way of the bowstring in 
his efforts to adopt the style recom- 
mended by Strutt in his ‘ Booke of 
Sportes’ as the correct one, the 
consequences being that he ended 
by nearly taking two inches from 
his obtrusive proboscis upon the 
recoil of the string. Thompson, 
who was nearsighted, and wore 
spectacles, had shot Farmer Jones’s 
fat pig, which was feeding in an 
adjacent field, at least three hundred 
yards from the target, for which 
mmaccuracy of aim and @ision hoe had 
to pay five pounds of the current 
coin of the realm; whilst Miss Prnm- 
rose had nearly slain the gallant 
Captain Crasher—her arrow, after 
passing through his bran new and 
glossy beaver, pmned itself in a most 
ignominious manner to a neigh- 
bouring haystack. Rome, however, 
was not built in a day; no more 158 
archery (save by that wonderful 
little urchin, Dan Cupid) to be 
learnt m four-and-twenty hours. 
Notwithstanding that mishaps and 
misadventures of various sorts at- 
tended our efforts to excel im ‘ye 
fine old English pastime of ye longe 
bowe,” we at length began to exhibit, 
as we thought, a more than usual 
degree of proficiency 1n the art; and 
success in our caso begetting con- 
ceit, and ambition following in ite 
tran, we sought about to find 
another club amongst the neigh- 
bouring counties, whose skill in the 
use of the ancient weapon might 
render it honourable for us to ebal- 
lenge them to a friendly eont 

The county of Heavyla 
famous for its cows and Ha‘ 
alike celebrated for the skit st 
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FTEN have I wished that I 
had the flowmg pen and the 
nimble fingers of the ready writer, 
in order that I might either sing in 
heroic verse, after the manner of 
the old ballad-maker Homer, or 
relate 1n sober prose the mighty 
deeds accomplished by the strong 
night arms and the sure aim of our 
county Archery Society. 

Vainly have I waited month after 
month, hoping to see some stirring 
lines anent this subject in the pages 
of *‘ London Society,’ signed with 
the initials E. V., standing for 
‘Ethel Vere,’ the young lady of 
our club who owns to writing poetry 
in the left-hand corner of the first 
column of the second page of our 
voluminous county paper, which 
corner 18 exclusively set apart by 
the enterprising editor to the con- 
tributions of ‘Flora,’ ‘ Nympha,’ 
‘ Ada,’ ‘ Alphonso,’ ‘ Lothanio,’ ‘ By- 
ronian,’ and other aspirants to h- 
terary fame. In despair I have 
turned over the pages of the cele- 
brated serial before mentioned im 
hopes of having my eyes greeted by 
@® graphic account of our doings 
from the pen of my friend the Rev. 
‘Tychicus Chasubel, our High Church 
and rather sporting curate, who, 1t 
is known, contnmbutes, on the quiet, 
articles to the magazines, and who 
also bets divers pairs of gloves on 
the Derby, to the great scandal of 
some of his weaker brethren, or 
rather sisters, n the shape of some 
antiquated spimsters of his flock, of 
a truly senous turn of mind. In 
despair, I say, I have looked for this 
worthy’s contnbution, telling of our 
noble struggle, and gallant victory ; 
but still has my cry been, ‘ Where, 
and oh where?’ As nobody, then, 
has been found to undertake this 
task, IT am compelled, rather than 
that the deeds of my county men 
and women should be lost in ob- 
security and neglect, to sit down and 
record the Pe and cons, the ins 
and outs, the ups and downs, the 
hits and musses, golds, reds, blues, 
blacks, whites, and even greens, in 
the shape of arrows in the grass of 
our great archery contest. 


Our county is, or rather was, up 
to the time when it entered into the 
rather stuck-up, majestic, and empty 
head of one of our county mag- 
nates, the Lady Fanny Fantaul, to 
establish our archery club, what 
might be termed, without any 
violent deviation from the truth, 
rather slow. True, we had the 
usual amount of dinner-parties, at 
which everything was cold (even 
the guests) but the ices, and for 
which you had to leave your 
own snug fireside on a& wintcr’s 
night, and drive ten miles to dine 
off badly-cooked and indigestible 
viands, with pcople you cared 
nothing about, and at whom jou 
grumbled and growled lke a bear 
with a sore head; and all this for 
the sake of society. There were, 
too, the county, hunt, and dispensary 
balls, at which you had the extreme 
felicity of seeing and even breathing. 
the same atmosphere as the ansto- 
cracy of the county, who showéd 
themselves then to their more 
democratic neighbours, and made 
full amends for such an unwonted 
piece of condescension by snubbing 
them well on every other occasion 
of mecting throughout the year. 
But spite of all this mild dissipa- 
tion, spite of its bemg so highly 
respectable that the breath of scan- 
dal hardly ever stirred a human leaf 
amongst us, our county had the 
character of bemg rather tnste. 
What, however, was still worse 
than this was that our young gentle- 
men, spite of the brnlhant cyes and 
bright tresses of our belles, were 
somewhat backward in coming for- 


ward. 

Well, then, such was the state of 
affairs with us, when 1¢ entered the 
august head of the Lady Fanny 
Fantail to get up (I believe that 1s 
the correct term) that archery so- 
ciety which has since so highly dis- 
tinguished itself. 

Doubtless the Lady Fanny, having 
several marnageable daughters, had 
groaned im secret over the Volunteer 
Movement, as stirrmg up so much 
patriotic ardour in the breasts of 
Young England that their minds, 
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filled with the idea of how ‘dulce’ 
and ‘decorum ’ 1t was to ‘mor’ for 
their country, could contain at one 
and the same time no other senti- 
ment. Doubtiess, I say, her lady- 
ship had grieved in private over 
this idiosyncracy of England’s youth 
until she at length hit upon the 
notable scheme of our Archery 
Society as a counter-irritant against 
this (to her) horrid military fever. 

But be that as 1¢ may, suffice 1% to 
say the club was formed; and as 
the great ones of our county were 
not sufficiently numerous to furnish 
members enough to carry on the 
affair with spint, we of the squire- 
archy were permitted to enrol our 
names amongst those of our more 
august neighbours. The worthy 
bishop of the diocese in which our 
county 1s situated has not set his 
episcopal countenance, hke a dis- 
tinguished brother on the bench, 
against either beards or barley; 
therefore cricket, archery, and such- 
hke amusements are open to the 
clergy: consequently, many of the 
clerical body, who, as a rule, are 
invanably to be found where ladies 
do love to congregate, quickly jomed 
a project which promised so much 
mild excitement and amusement, 
without any risk of there bemg any- 
thing objectionable even to the most 
fastidious of their people. My own 
impression 18 that the Right Reve- 
rend the Lord Bishop of Plumpsee 
himself was in his own episcopal 
person a secret member of our 
society, but I cannot call to mind 
having seen his name in the hst of 
our club; certainly his wife, Mrs. 
Pompous, was one, and we had an 
archery meeting at his lordship’s 
residence, Rockmunster Castle, and 
a very pleasant one it was. 

But I am wandermg from my 
subject. Our society havmg been 
formed under the auspices of the 
Lady Fanny Fantail, we all began 
to practise in the most praiseworthy 
and enthusiastic manner. Well do 
I remember my own first and futile 
attempts: how I commenced by 
holding my bow to my chest, and 
its string in the air; how I then 
reversed the order of things: and 
finally, on bemg told my position 
was not that which the ancient 
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manuscripts give as the one adopted 
by either Walter Tyrrel or Robm 
Hood, I ended by driving my ar- 
row deep into my toe, and by this 
accident laid myself up for a fort- 
mght, durnng which time my com- 
panions stole a march upon me, and 
obtained a considerable start in pro- 
fimency un the noble science of 
archery. Sad indeed were the tales 
each one had to tell when I again 
joined their ranks to practise with 
the long-bow. Poor Johnson, whom 
nature had provided with a very 
long organ of smell, would nover 
get that (to hm) unruly member 
out of the way of the bowstring in’ 
his efforts to adopt the style recom- 
mended by Strutt in his ‘ Booke of 
Sportes’ as the correct one, the 
consequences being that he ended 
by nearly taking two inches from 
his obtrusive proboscis upon tho 
recoil of the string |§ Thompson, 
who was nearsighted, and wore 
spectacles, had shot Farmer Jones’s 
fat pig, which was feeding mm an 
adjacent field, at least three hundred 
yards from the target, for which 
imaccuracy of aim and @ision he had 
to pay five pounds of the current 
coin of the realmn, whilst Miss Prim- 
rose had nearly slain the gallant 
Captain Crasher—her arrow, after 
passmg through his bran new and 
glossy beaver, pinned itself in a most 
ignominious Manner to a neigh- 
bouring haystack. JItome, however, 
was not built maday; no moie 18 
archery (save by that wonderful 
hittle urchin, Dan Cupid) to be 
learnt in four-and-twenty hours. 
Notwithstanding that mishaps and 
musadventures of various sorts at- 
tended our efforts to excel in ‘ye 
fine old English pastime of ye longe 
bowe,’ we at length began to exhibit, 
as we thought, a more than usual 
degree of proficiency m the art; and 
success in our case begetting con- 
ceit, and ambition following in its 
tran, we sought about to find 
another club amongst the neigh- 
bouring counties, whose skill in the 
use of the ancient weapon might 
render it honourable for us to chal- 
lenge them to a fnendly contest. 
The county of Heavylandshire, 
famous for 1t8 cows and ite cider, is 
alike celebrated for the skill of the 
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members of its archery society. To 
these gallant toxopholites did we of 
the Blankshire Club then direct our 
attention; and in a solemn conclave 
of our members held at the ‘ Beans 
and Bacon Hotel’ in our county 
town, it was unanimously agreed 
upon that we should send a chal- 
lenge to our cow-breeding, cider- 
growing neighbours, to try the skill 
of our respective clubs with the 
long-bow and yard-arm shaft. 
Nothing could be more honourable 
to them as archers, more hospitable 
and polite as neighbours, than the 
prompt reception on the part of the 
Heavylandshire Club of our cartel 
to do battle for the glory of our 
respective counties. Not only was 
our challenge accepted, but an inti- 
mation was at the same time given 
by a leading member of the Heavy- 
landshire Club that we should be 
expected to fight for the palm of 
victory not on our own native soil, 
but amidst the foreign orchards 
and pastures of Heavylandshire. 

And thus came about the cele- 
brated archery contest I am about 
to endeavour’to describe. 

Bright shone the sun, dancing its 
sparkling rays on the beautiful 
river Y , 28 I looked from my 
bedroom window on the morning 
which ushered in the auspicious 
day of our great match. As I passed 
the keen-edged razor over the down 
upon my chin, which I mistook for 
a beard, I felt a degree of tremor 
seize my right hand, and a shght 
nervousness pervade my whole sys- 
tem, at the thoughts of the momen- 
tous events the next four-and-twenty 
hours might produce upon the 
hitherto unsullied glories of my 
native county, and also perhaps on 
the destmy of my own unworthy 
self; for, as a very tolerable toxo- 
pholite, I had been selected one of 
the twelve chosen gentlemen who, 
with a hke number of the opposite 
Sex, were with our strong arms and 
quick eyes ‘to clap them im the 
clout at twelve score, and to carry 
a fore-hand shaft, a fourteen, and & 
fourteen and «a half that would do a 
man’s heart to see ’—that is, to 
prove our sinil by obtaining a great 
number of golds, reds, and biues, 
for the honeur of Blankshire. But 
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perhaps it was more the thoughts 
that the fair Geraldme Carrmegton 
would not only be on the ground to 
witness my prewess, but also actu- 
ally engaged arhidst the Heavyland- 
shire against me, that caused 
my razor to slip and inflict that 
minute gash upon my upper hp, 
which rendered it necessary for me 
to show that I did use razors by 
wearing 2 piece of sticking-plaster 
during the whole of the succeeding 
day. An evening spent im _ the 
fascinating society of the fair object 
of my devotion—for we were guests 
in the hospitable mansion of one 
of the Heavylandshire magnates, 
upon whose lawr the great match 
was to be shot—fimshed by a late 
sitting up with cigars and pool 
in the billiard-room of our worthy 
entertamer, was not a preparation 
much calculated to produce the 
steady aim and accuracy of vision 
which we were told was requisite to 
Insure victory to our arms. But 
thanks to youth and a good consti- 
tution, the state of my nerves was 
sufficiently satisfactory by the time 
I descended to the breakfast-room, 
and had shipped into an unoccupied 
seat by the side of my enslaver, to 
cause me to be so occupied by my 
meal as to prevent my seemg the 
angry scowl and sullen looks of a 
clerical-looking young man, who 
soon after followed me into the room, 
or the conscious blush of half- 
annoyance and pleasure which man- 
tled the cheek of the lovely Geral- 
dine. A cigar and a stroll through 
the beautiful grounds of Standing 
Park, the mansion m which our 
party were domiciled, passed away 
the time until the hour arrived for 
the contest to begin. fPlenty of 
time was afforded ere the exciting 
moment arrived when the bugles 
should summon us to arms, to give 
me an opportunity of describmg the 
notables amongst the company who 
honoured our combat with their 
presence, and who now, one after 
the other, kept driving up under 
the noble portico of the mansion. 
The yellow chariot and four horses, 
with that raw-boned, hard-vi 

little old dowager, sitting all alone, 
bolt upnght, in the very middie of 
the back seat, as though John Thomas, 
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the tail footman in the rumble, had 
arranged her ladyship there by 
nothing less than a mathematical 
problem, 1s the property of the Lady 
Elizabeth Rent-roll,? the ancient 
dame who occupies it, once the 
penniless daughter of a Scottish 
duke with a ‘lang pedigree,’ now 
the nich widow of an extremely silly, 
weak-minded English country gen- 
tleman, who, dying some years ago, 
left Ins wife a magnificent fortune 
for her life, which the old lady, with 
true Scotch canniness, knows well 
how to take care of, and lay up for 
her north-country relataves. Directly 
in her wake, drawn by four more 
horses ghstening im silver-mounted 
harness, 18 a dark-green coach, 
bearmg a coroneted lozenge upon 
the panels, wherein 1s seated another 
ancient dame, like her predecessor, 
right in the middle of the back seat 
of her capacious vehicle. She 18 
the widow of an Enghsh peer lately 
deceased, and although staying as 
the guest of the Lady Ehzabeth, at 
Rent-roll Park, prefers the lonely 
state and dignity of her own carriage 
to the society and companionship 
of her friend. Some hour or more 
after, just when.the archery 1s about 
to begim, will arrive a somewhat 
antiquated, and rather shabby-look- 
ing vehicle, filled mside and out to 
overfiowing with gers, and 
drawn by a pair of (wretched) post- 
horses; from this will descend a 
bevy of blooming damsels, arrayed 
in white muslns, rather tumbled on 
account of the close packing: these 
are the Misses Green, pretty, unaf- 
fected daughters of a country clergy- 
man m our county, who, though 
also the guests of the owner of 
Rent-roll Park, are thus obliged to 
pack closely, as neither Lady Ehza- 
beth nor the peer’s widow, consist- 
ently with their dignity, could find 
room for even the smallest amongst 
them. in their stately carriages. 

_ The next arrival is the lord- 
lieutenant, a young Whig noble- 
man remarkable for nothing but an 
historical name and a taste for 
gambling. Hardly has the neat 
carriage of the Custos Rotulorum 
driven from the door before it is 
succeeded by the extremely smart, 
new, and vulgar-looking turn-out 
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igh-sherif, Mr. Baggs, of 
Bushelbury Hall, a retired muller, 
whose large fortune has been 
founded upon meal, and built up 
with tnlls and discount, Both he 
and hs wife, that outrageously 
smartly-dressed lady, wish that he 
could always hold office, and for 
ever rank next to the lord-heute- 
nant. 

Next comes our friend Mrs. Pom- 
pous, wife of the Lord Bishop of 
Plumpsee, a washed-out, faded- 
looking imdividual of shghtly ars- 
tocratiic birth, whose silly mind has 
hardly yet got over the disappomt- 
ment that her episcopal spouse was 
not elevated at the last vacancy to 
the archicpiscopal see of York, her 
anmety for him to attam to that 
dignity being very mtense, for no 
other reason than because she under- 
stood he would always be compelled 
to drive four horses, which pru- 
dence now forbade; for as she told 
her intimate acquaintances, ‘I do so 
adore four horses!’ 

The Chairman of the Heavyland- 
shire Quarter Sessions 18 the next 
who turns up, a tall thin man, with 
a sharp nose hke a raven’s bill; is 
hkeness to that knowmg bird bemg 
still further enbanced by a habit he 
has of always keeping his head on one 
side and peeping up into your face. 

The Dean of Rockmunster, a stout, 
plethoric-looking divine, font of dry 
sherry and good cheer, next’ flashes 
upon our gaze in all the odour not 
of sanctity altogether, but of a new 
silk apron and ond buckles on 
lis knees and toes, for he 1s a fresh 
st miata and reputed to be very 
ric 

But the chief of the company 
are now assembled, and the band 
commencing with a flourish of truam- 
pets, we are called to the targets, 
twelve ladies and as many gentile- 
men on each mde, to contend for the 
honour of Heavyland and Bliank- 
shires. What male pen, I would 
ask, or dle Gai of da hac cata 
taon of the toilets of the fair daugh- 
ters of the rival counties, who in 
all the splendour of fall archery 
costume look hke a paca green, 
gold, and white an 
stand on the well-shaven lawn? 
the truth must be told, the « 
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of our Blankshire Archery Club— 
white saucer-shaped straw hats de- 
corated with mbbon and 
wreaths of hops, dark watered-elk 
tight-fitting short jackets, and white 
mushn dresses—is not a style of 
adornment that becomes every figure 
and face. Surely 1618 a rather trymg 
contrast to the very auburn ringlets 
and red face of Miss Goldsworthy, 
our rich banker’s danghter. Nor 
does it much better become the 
short figure, rather inclined to en- 
bunpoint, and iron-gray hair of Miss 
Dumphng, who, though sole owner 
of Puddingbury Hall and five thou- 
sand a year,1s not quite so young 
as she used to be. Neither, to my 
taste, are the chimney-pot shaped 
straw hats trimmed with bnght- 
green ribbon and apple-blossoms, 
taght long-skirted, hght-green jackets 
turned up with white, less trying to 
the ladies of Heavylandshire who 
are obliged to wear them. But who 
can suit all tastes and all styles of 
female loveliness? Surely if the 
Lady Gertrude Auriol, the beautiful 
daughter of our great magnate the 
Earl of Dapplegrey (the deviser of 
our costume), looks ravishing im it, 
what more can any one want or 
expect? The gentlemen of the re- 
spective clubs are dressed in gray, 
black, green, or blue, as suits their 
several tastes and fancies. And 
now Miss Sharpeye, the championess 
of our tlub, takes her stand in front 
of the target and prepares to open 
proceedings. Every gaze 1s directed 
upon her as she carefully adjusts 
her arrow in the string, and then 
raising her bow until she has at- 
tained the required elevation, draws 
the stmng gracefully to her ear and 
lets go the shaft. The welcome flop 
of the missle as it strikes the mark 
proclaims the match fairly begun, 
and the first hit is registered for 
Blankshire. ‘A gold! a gold!’ all 
voices exclaim, and a floumsh of 
trumpets proclaims the event. A 
red follows, and then a grass, which 
makes Miss Sharpeye look cross and 
angry, as is her wont; and the first 
three of our championship arrows 
are shot. <A tall cavaher, long, 
lathy, and thin, who shoots, as he 
does everything else, in a quick and 
decided manner, succeeds Musas 
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Sharpeye in front of the target. 
Soon are his arrows di of, and 
with unerring sim find their desti- 
nation very nearly in the centre of 
the mark. This is the champion of 
our club, and his performance is 
narrowly watched on both sides 
accordingly. All sorts and styles 
of shooting now follow in rapid suc- 
cession. The Rev. Mr. Punchey, 
whose rather stout development 
would, one might have sup : 
interfere with the strmg of his bow, 
nevertheless acquits himself hke a 
man. Miss Marian Spiteful, whose 
appearance certainly does not re- 
semble the accounts handed down 
to us of her namesake the lovely 
Maid Manan of historic notonety, 
seems somewhat embar by 
her corkscrewy ringlets, which have 
a knack of perpetually getting mto 
her way, and doubtless prevented 
her from gettmg that gold, which 
before stepping up to the target 
she told me she invariably obtamed 
at every end when practising. After 
Miss Spiteful comes Mr. Mauler, 
who will take off his hat to shoot, 
and always leaves 1t under the tar- 
get as a mark for any evil-disposed 

mn to aim at when we cross 
over to the opposite side; he makes 
an unsuccessful début, and retires 
precipitately, stamping his feet and 
muttering something, ] fear naughty, 
between his teeth. The gallant 
Master of our Hounds, who 1s more 
at home m the pigskin and in the 
hunting field than before a target 
and on an archery-ground, essays 
to prove a gigantic yew bow, which 
he pulls with such tremendous force, 


‘and with so high an elevation, that 


he sends his arrow far, far away 
over the mansion, over hill and dale, 
until it at last finds a resting-place 
in the river, to the no small asto- 
nishment of any salmon or trout 
which may chance to be feeding 
near where it alights. Lovely Lady 
Gertrude Auriol sends an arrow 
mght between the fat, mlk-bound 
calves of the Dean of Rockmunster, 
as his Very Reverence 1s sauntering 
slowly along some distance from 
the targets, doing a little bit of mild 
gossip with the Lady Fanny Fan- 
tall. So glaring an outrage on such 
@ dignitary makes the dean jump 
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and caper not a little, and causes 
his naturally rather red face to 
assume a still deeper hue about’ the 
region of his shirt-collar. But every- 
body laughs, even the severe-look- 
ing Elizabeth Rentroll, who 18 
dignity itself; so the reverend doc- 
tor is Sbliged to ‘grin and abide,’ 
though I fear in his heart he bears 
an unchristian resentment towards 
the beautiful cause of alk this excate- 
ment at his ex And so the 
hours quickly speed along until the 
band strikes up ‘The Roast Beef of 
Old land, summoning us to 
dinner to the melody of that good 
old tune. Bows and arrows are 
laid aside for knives and forks, and 
the good things provided by the 
hospitality of our host quickly dis- 
appear, not forgettane a large dish 
of the archer’s fare, viz., beans and 
bacon. Then follow, as the news- 


papers have it, the usual loyal and, 


patnotic toasts. Our -host gives 
the Queen and the rest of the Royal 
Family The lord-heutenant gives 
the host and hostess, and many 
thanks for their kind hospitality. 
Our host, good worthy man, who 
now gets very red in the face, and 
splutters and stammers a good deal, 
replies in feeble tones, of which the 
following words only penetrate in- 
to my part of the tent: ‘ Much 
obliged ’—* glad to see you all ’— 
‘hope to do so next time ’—‘ I mean 
again ’—‘ no, on another occasion ’— 
and so on for some ten minutes, un- 
tal at last he sits down, pulled, pro- 
bably, by the tails of his coat by Mrs 
Host; this bemg a hint to cut short 
his oration, she, with true woman’s 
tact, having seen the impatience of 
the more enthusiastic archers to be 
at work agam. No sooner, how- 
ever, is Mr. Host fairly seated once 
more in his chair than up jumps a 
sharp-looking, long-n hittle ba- 
ronet, one of our county Members, 
who, having a tolerable gift of being 
able to say a good deal out of no- 
thing, launches first into a 

of archery from the time of the 
mighty hunter Nimrod up to the 
present day, and winds up his speech 
by proposing the health of ther 
noble lord-heutenant, whom he freely 
bespatters with melted-butter eu- 
logy. ‘Those who are in the secret 
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ne ao Wong ego only at Wiss bat 
8o iong ago— 6 
election—that the little baronet was 
loud m invectzve agaimst his noble 
friend as he now calls him. The 
lord-heutenant, who blushes a good 
deal and looks rather spoony, re- 
turns thanks for the honour done 
him, and after administering: as 
strong a dose of flattery as his con- 
Science would permit him to the 
roposer of his health, in return 
us todmnk the county Mem- 
bers. We then toast the sheriff, 
who looks immensely flattored, and 
returns thanks in a neat and ap- 
propriate speech guiltless ahke of 
H’s and.grammar. Success to the 
Blankshire Archery Club then fol- 
lows, succeeded by the Heavyland- 
shire, with mutual hopes on both 
sides that whichever may win 
on this occasion still the present 
good understanding may be pre- 
served, which sentiment, as we of 
Blankshire are a long way ahead, 
we loudly applaud. Last of all, an 
old fogy, with a very red, well- 
rasped looking face, enormous 
collars, which threatexes to take his 
ears off, and a bald head, who looks 
hke a great-grandfather, but who I 
am assured considers himself quite 
@ young bachelor, and 1s enormously 
rich, gives the ladics; upon which, 
being naturally of a modest tempe- 
rament and unaccustomed to public 
spealnng, save at a college supper- 
party, I cheer loudly, and rush 
frantically from the tent, leat by 
any accident, bemg a somewhat 
juvenile bachelor, I might be found 
to be the youngest of those unhappy 
individuais present, and be called 
upon to return thanks. After din- 
ner the shooting ‘on our side, I am 
fain to acknowledge, becomes rather 
wild and erratic, and partakes more 
of what the ‘ Boys’ Own Book’ 
scribes as ‘roving shooting’ 
anything else. indeed, of 
least successfal, forgetful of the cail 
their native county has upon them, 
stray away to follow their own de- 
vices and to stroll about the grounds, 
As the shades of evening advence, 
and the lengthened shadows fail, we 
warned that ist 
soon draw to a close ; and thosg who 
either by skill, good luck,‘ ar-:.a 
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jadicious admixture of both have 
contrived to plant an arrow during 
the day near the centre of the gold 
begin to hope that it will not now 
be beaten, whilst those whose score 
and hits are withm a few of each 
other put forth their best efforts to 
beat their rivals as it were, in i 
‘lance, ‘on the post’ Nor is the 
onour of the two counties forgotten 
by their several partisans m their 
anxiety about their i 
rests. As the hour to leave off 
draws nigher and nigher the con- 
test becomes each moment moré 
and more exciting; the Heavyland- 
shireans have since diner made up 
in a great measure for their morn- 
ing’s deficiencies, so that when we on 
fimshing are played off the ground 
to the tune of ‘God Save the Queen,’ 
in order to prepare for the evening 
sacrifice to Terpsichore, the num- 
bers are so near on both sides that 
it will require the strictest scrutiny 
of the markers and the greatest 
accuracy in their anthmetic to de- 
cide which county has gained the 
victory Soon after the result of 
the day’s sp®drt is declared, and the 
state of the score 1s Officially an- 
nounced by the host, who stutters 
and stammers even worse than hbe- 
fore. Furst he deeply studies the 
alae which he holds m his hand; 
e then declares that ‘ Heavyland- 
shire’ (Blankshire now looks blank) 
— ‘no, I mean Blankshire’ (Heavy- 
landshire’s countenances fall below 
zero)—‘ no, Heavylandshire ’—‘ no, 
Biankshire——.’ At last the Secre- 
tary comes to his assistance, and 
Blankshire are declared the winners 
by one hit. Loud cheering on the 
part of the Blankshire Club, joined 
in by those of Héavylandshire who 
never shoot, and therefore care but 
httle about the result. Pmzes are 
next distributed to the distinguished 
shots by the hostess, who makes a 
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much better hand at speaking than 
her husband, and has a nicely-turned 
comphment, a kind word to say to 
each recipient, which are received 
by a deep curtsey or bow, as the 
happy successful archer happens to 
be of the fair or sterner sex. The 
rawboned Lady Elizabeth is again 

laced with the same precision as 

fore in her carnage by John 
‘Thomas, who I believe had worked 
out the problem on the drive, the 
back seat bemg the centre of a 
circle. The grim widow 18 followed 
in rapid succession by the dowager 
peeress, who in her turn 1s followed 
by the Lady Fanny Fantail, the 
Dean, and many of the older visitors. 
Dancing now commences, and is 
kept up with spirit until long after 
the clock has struck the mornmg 
watch At supper I make the un- 
fortunate mistake of taking a young 
aristocratic divine for a footman, and 
insist, upon his hesitating to serve 
me with champagne, that he should 
do so, at which further insult he grins 
and looks severely upon me, where- 
upon I inform him in a stern voice, 
I shall report him to his master. 
But I am cruelly punished for my 
mistake, and he 1s amply avenged, 
when during the last waltz the 
worshipped one of my heart, the 
false, the faithless, and .the fair 
Geraldine Carrington quietly tells 
me in the most unconcerned man- 
ner, as though totally unconscious 
of my devotion and: adoration, that 
she 18 engaged to him whom I had 
deemed but a fiunkey I retire to 
my chamber in despair, vowing to 
give up archery, and never again to 
permit my heart to be made a tar- 
get whereat the httle nude urchm 
(whom I should hke to see well 
whipped) may direct his arrows. 

And so ended our Grand Archery 
Contest. 
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THE FIRST TIME I SAW HER. 
A RZonvon Story. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PARTY. 


FTER his first introduction by 
Grainger, Wells came to H—— 
Terrace almost as often as Smuth. 
‘We were on those terms now with 
Mr. Bush and his famly that, m 
spite of the young person, the 
lodger and Ims frends were no 
longer a distinct set. 

Edith, however, never coun- 
tenanced us; perhaps she was 
afraid of angermg Mr. Grainger. 

That gentlemanesoon declared 
open war with us, and avoided us 
on all occasions, very much to our, 
and I think also to Edith’s satis- 
faction. If we did chance to meet, 
his cold and sarcastic remarks 
clearly showed us he objected to 
our intimacy at‘No 3 quite as much 
a’ the young person dad. 

We saw very hittle of Edith; she 
‘was out a great deal, and in the even- 
mg she passed most of her time up- 
stairs One day Smith asked Georgy 
what her sister did all alone in that 
httle room, and Georgy said, ‘Oh, 
she was domg somethmg about 
music—composing, or copying out, 
or something’ 

The mp thoroughly hated Edith. 
I have never seen before two sisters 
such bitter enemies. 

One day the hitle traitress came 
smibng into the drawing-room, 
where Smith, Wells, and I-were. 

‘Mr. West,’ she exclamed, ‘I 
have discovered why Edith hates 
your bemg here so. I heard her 
talking to Agnes about it just now. 
It 18 because she doesn’t hke you to 
see the part she 1s playmg with 
Gramger. She says men see through 
these things so quickly, and it’s de- 
grading enough to have to do it, 
without havmg witnesses to it. 
She was in @ passion, and said it 
‘was too bad of papa to subject her 
to such humiliation. Agnes offered 
to speak to papa, but at the bare 
idea, she cooled down, and got 
humble and resigned.’ 

‘ Are you sure of what you ‘say, 
Georgy?’ I asked gravely. 


* Quite. Come down into the 
back parlour and hear for yourself— 
they are talking still,” answered 
this obhgmg young lady. ‘ Isn’t 
Edith a hypocrite to be playmg in 
this way with Gramger®’ she added. 
Wells answered quickly for me, but 
gravely and kndly— 

‘ No, Miss Georgy, all things con- 
sidered, I cannot call your sister a 
hypocrite. By your own, or rather, 
her own words, she shows you what 
a humbation she undergoes. Be- 
sides, before you judge an action, 
learn its motive, Miss Georgy ’” 

We were standing about the win- 
dow with our backs to the room 
As Wells finished speaking, I turned 
away, and then I saw Edith stand- 
ing in the back room. I don’t 
know 1f she had only yust entered, 
or 1f she had overheard our conver- 
sation. She was rathereflushed, but 
she came up to us with perfect com- 
posure, and spoke a jittle about a 
new piece of music she held m her 
hand, and then went out 

‘Did she hear?’ asked Georgy, 
looking really fnghtened. 

‘I trust she dad,’ said Wells, 
gravely. ‘I would not have be- 
trayed you, Miss Bush, but 1t 1s 
only nght your sister should know 
who 1s the Judas of the family’ 
As for Smith he got up without a 
word and left the house. Georgy 
thought fit to throw herself on the 
sofa, and burst mto tears. ‘ Are 
they genuine?’ I whispered to 
plang and he shrugged his shoul- 

ers. 

In about half an hour Edith re- 
appeared to beg Wells to come up 
and see Nelly, who had hurt her 
foot, and couldn’t walk. So Wells 
went up into that mysterious little 
room, and it was the first but not 
the last tume he spent his afternoon 
up there with Edith and Nelly. 

For about a week after this in- 
cident, things seeméd to go on 
more smoothly again. was 
fnghtened, I suppose, at, i 
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gone rather too far, or perhaps it 
was Smith who kept her in order; 
at any rate she avoided any 
outbreak with Edith, and on the 
whole behavéd peaceably. 

Suddenly Edith set off on one 
of her mystenous visits, and then 
Georgy imumphbed agam, and 
brought matters to a climax, though 
in a way she certainly never ex- 
pected. 

Of course directly Edith ‘was 
safely out of the way, the party 
question was agam brought for- 
ward, Mr Bush’s consent obtained, 
and everything settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 

I confess once I felt a certain 
qualm of conscience, as 1f I were 
beng guilty of a meanness, and 
even traitorship to the young per- 
son, when I allowed myself to be 
talked over by that dreadful little 
Georgy into inviting some of my 
friends, and ordering a dozen of 
champagne for supper. Still, after 
all, I had never set up for Edith’s 
ally; on the contrary, we were 
almost declared enemies. As 
Smith—of course I know I have no 
business with Smuith’s sins or short- 
comings—still I do think Smith 
ought to have been ashamed of 
himself JZ remembered that manly 
way 1n which he had begged Edith’s 
pardon and shaken hands with her 
—when she was so angry with us 
all on this very subject—if he 
didn’t. Why, such a clasp of the 
hand would have bound me over 
to keep the peace for hfe' And 
here it was scarcely three weeks, 
and he had forgotten all about it, 
and was again a complete slave 
in the iron Iittle hands of Miss 
Georgy. R 

Wells knew nothing about the 
scene the Miss Bushes had acted a 
little while ago to Smith and myself, 
so he jomed mnocently enough m 
our arrangements. 

Well! the house gradually fell 
into confusion: it had begun that 
process ever since Edith’s departure, 
but as the mportant Thursday drew 
mgh, 1t grew worse and worse. 
Why all this fuss was necessary I 
never could understand, but 1t cer- 
tamly was very unpleasant, and I 
began to regret, for my own sake, 
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that I had ever agreed to the giving 
of a party. 

On Thursday evening I went 
home rather later than usual, ac- 
cording to Georgy’s request. I 
found the parlour turned into a tes- 
room, whose presiding genius was 
Emily, in a very low dress, and with 
pink roses in her hair. 

The drawing-room, in all the 
glory of uncovered chairs and sofas, 
was bnilantly hghted, not only by 
the gaselier, but by sundry lamps 
and candles distmbuted about the 
room, while there was an attempt 
at flower decoration, and about the 
windows a queer festooning of pink 
calico and white muslin. 

Agnes WwaS, wandering about 
dressed very soberly 1m muslin, 
with only the plaits of her beautiful 
shiming hair for head-dress 

‘ Georgy msists upon the flowers 
and pink calico, Mr. West,’ she said, 
as I entered ‘ Don’t you think 
they look rather ridiculous ?’ 

Truth to tell, I did, but I was 
too cowardly to dispute Miss 
Georgy’s taste; so, saying ‘ Oh, no,’ 
I ran up stairs to dress. 

When I came down, there were a 
good many people in the drawing- 
room, and, as Willie whispered to 
me, the party had begun. I don’t 
shine in such scenes—I hate them 
—so I stole quietly into a back 
corner, to watch at my ease how 
things went on. The company was 
rather mixed; but on the whole I 
was satisfied by their connections 
that the Bushes belonged to the 
higher pertion of the middle class. 

Some of the gentlemen were rather 
young, and a hittle quuche, giving 
me the idea that Willie had been 
recruiting among his City acquaint- 
ance; and some of the ladies seemed 
& little strange with the Misses 
Bush; but those who gathered 
famuharly round Mr Bush were all 
of the higher class, and I noticed 
they treated the old gentleman with 
a kind of sympathizmg respect, 
while he unbent from his usual 
severe gravity, and seemed aimost 
cheerful. Agnes played hostess 
most gracefully, and Georgy, dressed. 
ina perfect maze of flounces, flowers, 
ribbons, and lace, fluttered about 
among the company, spreading 
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‘Go, all of you,’ said Agnes, m a quick, authoritative voce, ‘go, Georgina 1t woul 
hill her to find you here when she recovers °—See p 263 
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Inughter and gaiety wherever she 
went 

Smith and Wells appeared about 
ten o’clock,and Smith came up to me 
immediately ‘ How 1s 1t going off, 
Lewis”? he whispered ‘ Anything 
extraordmary happened yet?’ 

*‘ Nothing—everything all right,’ 
I rephed, at which Smith seemed 
greatly relieved. 

‘I’ve asked the Harvey people 
and Muffs,’ he said, ‘and you know 
what quizzes they are.’ 

Just then Georgy came up. ‘Are 
you gomg to dance with me, Mr. 
Smith ?’ 

Of course he was, and so off they 
went. 

I couldn’t understand Smith's 
anxiety that all should go on well. 
What was 11 to him? or to me? or 
to any other man, excepting Mr. 
Bush ? 

As I said before, I never play an 
active part in secnes ke these In 
vain Agnes, who feared I was being 
neglected, besought me to dance, 
in vain Georgy tricd to begmie me 
I was proof even agaimst her attrac- 
tions, though she offered to give up 
a waltz nith Smith if I hked, and 
honour me. I preferred sitting mn 
my odd corner, watching the girls’ 
faces, as they smmled and glowed in 
the dance, and watching the awk- 
ward attempts of the City yonths at 
playing the agreeable JI hked to 
listen to the hum of talk amidst 
the gay music, and to catch snatches 
of fhrtmg conversation as_ the 
couples passed me, and, best of all, 
I liked to watch that gay httle 
Georgy whizzing about with her 
fluttering flounces, now here, now 
there, laughing, talking, flirtung 
with all It was even an amuse- 
ment to look at poor Smith—Smith, 
usually the'gayest, the most courted, 
to-night looking so annoyed! Could 
it be the impossibility of keeping 
that little ump{near hm, as usual ? 
I had never yct seen Smith reduced 
to the degree of ‘spoonmess’ that 
entails jealousy, and I could not be- 
heve 1t possible. 

However, I saw him looking much 
brighter a few minutes after, when 
he was flymg round the room with 
Georgy in his arms—yes, absolutely 
in his arms, for Snnth was tall, and 
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the imp very short. I doubt if 
Georgy’s toe touched the floor 

I sat there, and moralhzed upon 
human nature in general, and on 
Smiths and imps as a class, and I 
felt supremely superior. 

As I] was just rousing myself to 
follow the general move to the sup- 
pPer-room, fT felt a hght hand on my 
arm, and Nelly said, ‘ Will you take 
me down, Mr. West?? 1 had not 
noticed the poor blind child all tho 
evening, and my conscience re- 
proached me, so I paid her all my 
attention during supper, and never 
spoke to another soul, and after- 
wards I took her upstairs carefully, 
and we sat together in my corner. 
Wells jomed us, and there we re- 
mained, wlule the dancing went on 
all the merrier for the champagne. 

It was about twelve o’clock. The 
gaicty was at 1ts haght—the Lancers 
were bemg danced with the usual 
amount of elatter and laughter, 
when from our corner we saw a tall 
figure come down stuirs, and Edith, 
dressed in a Jow evening dress, with 
a white rose mm her dark hair, came 
slowly, and with statelyegrace, into 
rooin. Iler face was pale as the rose 
she wore, and the dark stern glitter 
of her eyes, and shght frown on her 
brow, spoke ominously of the brew- 
ing storm 

She went up to her father, apd 
spoke a few words. He seemed 
surprised to sce her, but she evi- 
dently hushed his exclamations. 
She had come in so quictly amid the 
dancers that she was unobserved, 
and she stood for an instant, looking: 
calmly round; then she caught 
sight of us, andcameup ‘ Nelly, 
dear, she said. The bhlnd girl 
started. ‘You here! when did you 
comt back?’ she exclamed Then 
she added, in a low, sad voice, ‘ [ 
feared 1t would happen hke this. 
Don’t be very angry, Edith’ She 
took her sister’s hand caressingly m 
hers, and held it as I and Wells 
spoke 

I said very littlic, for I felt almost 
gaiuty, but Wells, who knew no- 
thing, talked unrestramedly. As 
Edith stood beside us, South and 
Georgy came sauntering by. Georgy 
was talking, but I heard 8 
suddenly mterrupt her with— 

8s 2 
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* Good heavens, Georgina! there’s 
your sister.’ 

Edith turned and faced them. I 
shall never forget the look of utter 
consternation with which Georgy 
gazed up at her tall, stately sister. 
For an instant she blushed and 
hesitated , then, as 1f remembermg 
herself, she tossed back her head, 
laughed a little, impertinent laugh, 
and drew Smith on. 

‘ The storm won’t burst yet,’ she 
said, ‘but when 1t does, it will be 
something tremendous ’ 

But the storm that did burst was 
not what she expected. 

When Edith entered the drawing- 
room I don’t believe she ever in- 
tended to act as she did. Her cha- 
racter and former conduct, threaten- 
ing and passionate as it undoubtedly 
was, supported my assertion that 
the fault she committed was unpre- 
meditated, and so saved from mean- 
ness. Georgy had scarcely passed, 
leaving Edith quivermg mwardly 
with passion, when Mr. Grainger 
came up, with his usual confident 
smile and familiar salutations. 
Edith’s repjy was, for the first time, 
sharp; for the first time she un- 
veiled her dishke and disgust for 

He tried conversation, but 
her answers were short, her manner 
cold and repellmg, and Grainger, 
from bemg astonished, grew sulky, 
anfl finally walked off. Nelly’s 
fingers wound caressingly round her 
sister’s, but she withdrew them, and 
walked into the back room. I felt 
almost alarmed; I knew the game 
that Edith had been playing Was 
she, in a moment of temper or re- 
venge, going to throw 1t up, and 
leave fate to do her worst? Wells 
looked at me uneasily; presently he 
rose, saylng— & 
‘Let us go into the back room, 
wis.’ 


He drew Nelly’s arm within his, 
and we all three pushed our way 
through the dancers. Agnes met 
us. 


‘Is it not unfortunate?’ she whis- 
ed. ‘Oh, Mr. West, how I wish 
had not yielded to Georgy !’ 

Mr. Grainger was in the back 
room, standing sulkily by the piano. 
Edith sat on the sofa, at a distance, 
and we went and joined her. I was 
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quite glad when at last I saw people 

inni to depart. I Msoed 
Grainger would follow their ex- 
ample, and leave things as they 
were tall the next day; I dreaded 
his seeking any more conversation 
with her that night, for by her ght- 
tering eyes I could read that the 
storm had not yet burst. 

But there he stood, looking as 
dogged as she—every now and then 
casting angry glances at our group. 
It must come to-night whatever it 
was. 

The dancers in the front room 
grew fewer and fewer, and at length 
the only persons remaming besides 
the family were Grainger, Smith, 
Wells, and myself. 

Edith rose slowly, as if she meant 
to slp off quietly ; but she had not 
moved six steps before Gramger 
followed her. 

‘ May I claim your attention for a 
few mmutes?’ he said, m a low 
voice; but, as I sat near, I could 
hear every word. ‘ Will you tell me 
how I have incurred your displea- 
sure?’ he said, formally. 

‘In no way,’ she answered coldly. 
‘I am not displeased with you.’ 

‘ Then why did you treat me just 
now ae if I had most deeply offended 
y ou 6)3 

He spoke in the haughtiest tone, 
almost commandingly. No wonder 
Edith’s eyes hghtened, as she an- 
swered— 

‘And by what right do you ques- 
tion me in this manner ?’ 

*‘ By what mght?’ He laughed a 
cold, msulting laugh, as he repeated 
her words, and looked daringly into 
her face. She returned his look 
with all the furies gleaming in her 
eyes, and then turning round with a 
swift movement, went out and shut 
the door almost im his face. So 
ended the party. 

Georgy had dared Edith, and 
Edith had fulfilled her threat, and 
let Mr. Grainger loose among them. 
And for all this—the poor father, 
was he to be the victim? I could 
not believe 1t; Edith was too good, 
too noble for that. She was only 
frightening them—she must have 
some means at hand to prevent such 
a catastrophe. 

‘I shall come to-morrow,’ said 
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Wells had come with me to examme a plan I had been drawing of some projected 
church, and we two busied ourselves at the table while Edith stood at the window.— 
See p. 264. 
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Wells to me, as we parted. ‘Ican’t a few minutes Ann entered, and 
let her fight 1t out alone with that said— 
fellow ” ‘ Mr. Grainger would be glad to 


Smith said nothing, but he looked 
very perplexed. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE PARTY. 


Breakfast was vary late the next 
morning. Only Emily, Edith, and 
Mr. Bush were at table. Emily's 
eyes were red and swollen with cry- 
ing, but Edith was only deadly pale. 

Mr. Bush endeavoured to talk a 
httle; but I was too uneasy myself 
to follow up any conversation, so he 
gave up the attempt, and we ate our 
breakfast in gri ence. 

Just as I was leaving the table, 
the servant brought in a note for 
Mr. Bush, who read is, and then 
passed it, without a word, to Edith. 

I went into the next room for my 
hat, and then I heard Mr. Bush say, 
despairingly— 

_. “What can I do? what shall I 
do? To be hunted and perse- 
cuted—’ 

Then Edith’s voice interrupted: 
‘Hush, papa, dear! only trust to 
me—only trust to me!’ And then 
some one rushed. upstairs. 

I put on my hat and went off, not 

business, but to Wells, and then 
with him to Smith’s. We talked 
matters over, and Wells proposed to 
come back, and speak out boldly to 
Edith, and beg her to tell us truth- 
fully how matters stood, so that we 
might interpose, and take the affair 

“im our own ds. 

When we arrived af H—— Ter- 
race we found everything quiet. 
Georgy was sitting m the parlour, 


kmttmg, Agnes was g, and 
Edith writing. T was some- 
thing so calm and about 


the two elder msters that I thought 
to myself, if Wells dared to ask Miss 
Edith to take’ him into her confi- 
dence, and tell him freely her own 
private affairs, it was certainly a 
bolder thing than I dared do. 

Wells didn’t dare rt either; so we 
sat oe a hide 2 and the 
party, of subjects, 
when a double knock came, and in 


speak to Miss-Edith.’ Edith closed 
and locked her desk immediately, 
and left the room. 

We felt we were in the way; we 
felt that even Georgy would have 
given worlds to see us take our hats 
and depart, and yet we could not 
go. For my own part, I felt I must 
see Edith when she came away from 
nee lent kind of 

ent kind of misery was 
dreadful. 

After a time, Agnes’ gave up all 
attempt to entertain us, but lay 
back in the arm-chair with her bands 
pressed to her temples, listening 
earnestly, I thought, for the slightest 
sound overhead. Even Georgy 
seemed too fnghtened to speak. 

Half an hour must have passed ; 
then the drawing-room door opened 
and two persons came down stairs. 
Edith’s voice said cheerfully, ‘At 
seven, if you hke.’ And Grainger 
answered, ‘ Very well, then, let it bo 
Seven; no fear of my not being 
punctual. Good bye.’s 

Agnes started up and Edith camo 
in. I looked at herface; her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes shone 
feverishly. She came and stood by 
Agnes. 

‘'We’ve made up our quarrel, you 
see,’ she said, with an attempt at 
gaiety; ‘I was hornbly cross jlast 
night; no wonder the poor man was 
offended.’ 

Suddenly the colour faded from 
her face, she put up her hands to her 
head, and dropped, fainting, at her 
sister’s feet. 

‘Go, all of you,’ said Agnes, in a 
quick, authoritative voice; ‘go, 
Georgina. it would ill her to find 
you here when she recovers.’ 

That evening, as Smith and I sat 
smoking in Welis’s room, Smuth’s ser- 
vant brought him a small mauve- 
coloured note, smelling most deli- 
ciously of wood violets. Smith read 
it and consigned it to his 
book amidst our congratulations. 

‘Now confess,’ I said, ‘ ia not that 
note from No. 3? and confess it is 
not the first, or second, or sixth of 
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answered Smith; ‘ but do you know 
it contais the news we all feared.’ 

‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘ the fath 
is not arrested ?’ os 

‘No; but Edith 1s going to marry 
Grainger; 1n a fortmght, too.’ 

Wells made no remark, but I saw 
him compress his lips firmly. 

That was the only regular notice 
we had of Edith’s engagement, but 
in the constant visits of Gramger at 
all hours, n the busy preparation of 
dresses, &c, and in the grave sad 
looks of Agnes ahd Edith we read 
daily of the coming event. 

Gradually 1t became the talk of 
the family, and we jomed in our re- 
marks as if we had known it as long 
as themselves. 

Edith, however, kept studiously 
out of our way. I never saw her 
except at meals, and then I noticed 
that she was daily growing thinner 
and paler. Our warfare had ceased 
entirely. If she spoke to me it was 
with the courteous indifference with 
which she would have addressed a 


perfect stranger, andif she ever met . 


me on the stairs in any of her pecu- 
har appearatices, she never paused 
to e any annoying remark, but 
passed on as if too absorbed m her 
own affairs to have a thought for 
me. 

On Sunday evening—the wedding 
was fixed for Thursday— Wells and 
I went to No. 3 rather earher than 
usual. We had not been able to 
find Smith, but were not surprised 
on Edith telling us Agnes and 
Georgy were walking in Kensington 
Gardens. 

Wells had come with me to examine 
a plan I had been drawing of some 
projected church, and we two busied 
ourselves at the table wile Edith 
stood at the window. 

She was dressed for walking, and 
evidently waitmg for Mr. Grainger. 
We both watched her a httle as we 
studied the plan; for Edith was an 
object of mterest to us, more parti- 
cularly now that she so studiously 
avoided wus. 

She seemed scarcely conscious of 
our presence, certainly not of our 
regards, as she stood with her grave 
face turned half towards us, her 
thoughts evidently busily and sadly 
engaged, to judge by the changmg 
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expression of her usually quiet coun- 
tenance. 

Wells made some rather queer 
remarks on my plan, and repeated 
the same things two and three times 
over; so feeling » L rolled 
up the paper and went to put it 
back in my desk. Was Wells going 
to do the same by Edith, Smith was 
doing by Georgy? You see, I don’t 
attempt to give it a name; these 

are incomprehensible to me, 
only I, myself, felt very much in- 
clined to go up to the tall figure at 
the window and—. I happened to turn 
round; Wells had gone up to the 
tall figure at the window, and—why 
he was only talkmg to her about 
the—sunset, I think. I felt relieved 
—why should not I gotoo? Wells 
looked a little grim at my approach, 
but Edith looked just the same, 
neither graver or gayer, so I didn’t 
mind Wells, I caught a reflection 
of all three of us in the glass as we 
stood together. I saw a tall man, 
broad-shouldered, and with a great 
deal of whiskers, &c., standing a full 
head taller than the grave, hand- 
some lady, and beside them, why, @ 
mere boy, with a face lke a statue, 
but with the resolution of a hero on 
it. I turned away. 

‘Have you been out this evening ?” 
Wells asked. 

‘Not yet; I am waiting for Mr. 
Grainger,’ Edith said out boldly. 

“For Mr. Grainger! why I saw 
him not long ago at Richmond, and 
he told me he mtended staying al) 
night.’ 

She turned and looked steadily in 
his face. ‘Strange he should not, 
have written or sent to tell me,’ she 
muttered: then untymg her bonnet 
and taking it off, she smiled scorn- 
fully, I suppose at her own thoughts. 

Presently she said, ‘You seem to 
know Mr Gramger very well;’ she 
spoke unwillingly, and turned away 
50 as to avoid Wells seeing her face. 

He answered, ‘ Yes,’ laconically. 

Isaw she hoped he would say more, 
but he stood silent, waiting for her 
to question, which she would not do. 
I walked away and sat down to leave 
them freer. I felt the boy had more 
power than the man. 

‘Miss Bush,’ Wells half whispered 
in his earnest voice, ‘may I ask you 
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‘ She went up to the table and took up a card, looked at it for an snstant, and then threw 
it down, and sitting down by the table, folded her arms upon it, and laid her head wearily 
on them, and theie stayed quietly, Poor bride! Down stairs we heaid the m 
laughter of her sisters, and the shrill voice of Georgy exclaiming on the beauty of the 
bridal dresses.’—See p. 267, 
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one question, and will you pardon 
its seeming iumpertinence ?’ 

He paused, and she said, coldly, 
* Speak on.’ 

‘Do you know the character, the 
former hfe of the man you are going 
to marry ?’ 

Wells spoke so earnestly, so kindly, 
ee et eee eee as she 


‘So well, sir, that I require no in- 
formation on the subject.’ 

I saw Wells's face flush; but he 
never flinched. 

‘Is it your wish—are you happy in 
the idea of your commg marrige?’ 
he continued. ‘Edith, listen!’ he 
caught her hand and held it as he 
spoke; ‘I ask you this out of no 
idle cunosity. Duty and every 
honourable feeling urge, force me 
to do it. Answer me truthfully, 
boldly, as you know you can, 1f you 
choose.’ 

‘ Take your hand away, Mr. Wells,’ 
she said, m a stern voice, but so low 
I could scarcely hear 1t. 

‘Be angry if you choose,’ he 
answered, still clenching her hand, 
‘but listen to me. When I have 
spoken, act as you will, I shall have 
done my duty. If you cast away 
the help Heaven sends you now, in 
the future, Edith—a future which I 
Warn you will be as dark as the 
company of sin can make it—you 
must not dare accuse fate or Heaven 
of your misery. Remember, it’s 
your own doing, your own sacrifice, 
not to filial love, to filal duty, but 
to pride.’ 

‘You cannot judge,’ she said, 
repeny fe “you do not know my posi- 

n.” 


“I know more than you think, 
more than you know yourself,’ he 
answered, sternly; ‘but I have 
spoken; do as you please. I will 
not save you against your will. 
Mr. Graimger is a mch man.’ 

I never heard Wells sneer before. 
I was glad to see that Edith flushed. 
She muttered something about his 
misund her, and then 
went out of the room, and Wells 
gave hera grand, stately bow as she 


For the next two days, Wells 
didn’t come to the house, and I kept 
out of it as much as I could. It 
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pained me beyond measure to seo 
the gay preparation, to see all the 
girls laughing and joking over the 
wed -cards and favours—all but 
the bnde elect. Besides, there was a 
great deal of confusion, worse than 
before the pa ill-fated party 
which had brought all this to pass. 

Well, tame flies! The eve of the 
wedding-day came. The drawing- 
room was all fresh with lace cur- 
tains and flowers; in the dining- 
room, plate and glass (come from 
Heaven knows where) lay scattered 
about; and in every room something 
betokened the coming event. 

Smith and I were now on very 
intumate terms with the family, so 
we were admitted to the party 
assembled round the drawing-room 
table, and allowed to assist in the 
composition of the announcement of 
the marnage to be inserted in the 
* Times,’ and 1n directing the enve- 
lopes with the cards. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. W. Grainger. 
There’s many a slip ’twixt the ig, 
and the lip,’ I thought; ‘ but—.’ 
could not finish my thought, for at 
that instant Wells came m and we 
had to make a general move to give 
him room. 

Edith was not with us. She and 
Wells had not met since Sunday, 
and I was surprised now that Wells 
should come. He was very silent, 
and I noticed he would not touch a 
card or a favour. 

We sat there till it grew dusk; 
then the dressmaker came, and the 
young ladies rushed down stairs, 
followed by Smithy who has the 
‘brass’ for anything. I went into 
the back room and threw myself on 
the sofa to await their return, and 
Wells followed. . 

We heard some one come into the 


sisters. 

She went up to the table and took 
up a card, looked at 1t for an instant, 
and then threw it down, and sitting 
down by the table, folded her arms 
upon it, and lad her head wearily 
on them, and there stayed quietly. 
Poor bride! Down stairs we heard 
the merry laughter of her sisters, 
and the shrill voice of Georgy ex- 
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claiming on the beauty of the bridal 
dresses. 


A quarter of an hour passed—then 
Wells got up, and went to pass out 
of the door of the front room. Edith 
started. 

“Oh! she exclammed, ‘Oh! Mr. 
Wells, 18 that yon ?’ 

She half rose from her chair, then 
dropped down again wearily, and 
‘Wells came up to her. 

‘Did you call me?’ he asked, 
quietly. 

‘I—I wished to thank you for— 
for—’ Her voice trembled so, she 
could scarcely speak. I could hear 
her breathe even in the back room— 
she almost gasped. Then she sud- 
denly sprang up: ‘ Oh, Mr. Wells, 1s 
it too late ?’ she asked, in a low voice 
— ‘is 1t too late? Do help me—do 
save me—I am so wretched !’ 

I only just saw that Wells’s hand 
‘was clasped in both hers, and then I 
crept out of the room. Ido so hate 
scenes. 

Half an hour after I heard Wells 
come rushing down stairs. I met 


© Well ?’ I saad. 

*I will do my best,’ he answered. 
*I am fully justified im using all the 
Sb I have over him, but it will 

ave to be lightning work. Good 
night.’ 

I did not understand in the least 
what Wells meant, but I felt that 
the boy might be depended on. 


CHAPTER X. 
IN WHICH EDITH BECOMES MRS. ——. 


The next morning dawned glo- 
riously fine. Everyone was u 
early, and everybody but Mr. B 
and Agnes seemed m good spirits. 
Of course Edith did not appear. 

The wedding was to take place at 
half-past eleven, and-by half-past 
ten the company began to make their 
ies I had heard nothing 
of Wells; but a large bouquet had 
come from Mr. Gramger for the 
bride; and I began to wonder how 
the ship was to be made between the 
cup and Mr. Grainger’s lip. 

I went down out of my room, 
in my wedding ents, 
the door of that mysterious little 
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room opened, and Edith, wrapped in 
a large shawl, peeped out. 

‘ Have you any news of Mr. Wells?’ 
she asked, faintly. 

‘No. And you?’ 

‘None—yet he promised so faith- 
fully.’ 

I did not know what to say. 

‘What tame 15 it?” 

‘ Half-past ten.’ 

‘Then I must give it up. He 
couldn’t help it, I suppose’ 

I shall never forget her look of 
utter’distress as she turned and shut 
the door. 

In about half an hour she came 
down, in her white bridal dress and 
long floating veil. She looked stately, 
but not beautiful; her face was too 

le, her eyes too heavy, and she 
fad &® dull, unconscious look, as if 
she were acting in her sleep; and 
only when her father appeared she 
struggled to smile and look con- 
tented, and then it was absolutely 
painful to look at her. 

I went and sat near her. As I 
passed she started, and looked up at 
me with such a deep, wild, piteous 
glance, that I could not help pausing 
to whisper— 

‘There is still a quarter of an 
hour, and he said 1t would have to 
be “ hghtming ” work.’ 

‘True,’ she muttered. 
cannot fail me!’ 

But eleven o’clock struck, and the 
company to move off. Edith 
sat perfectly still watching them as 
they went in parties, all gay and 
laughmg. Agnes lingered a lttle— 
she seemed longing to say some- 
thing. Once or twice she went to- 
wards the bnde, then looked at her 
father, and hesitated and retuned 
again. At length the bridesmaids 
went, and I was obliged to follow; 
so there we left Edith alone with her 
father. 

‘ Inevitable !’ I muttered to myself, 
as I put the last bridesmaid “in the 
earriage, and then went back to the 
house to fetch the old aunt, whom I 
had undertaken to convey in my 
brougham to church. 

Just then a hansom, driving at 
full speed, came in sight. I paused 
—something told me it was the re- 
reeve. In another instant 1t was at 
© door, and Wells, looking pale 


‘Surely he 
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and haggard, sprang out, He caught 


my arm— 

* Has she gone ?” 

‘No. What have you done?’ 

“Come up,’ he rephed. 

‘We dashed up stairs together, and 
in an instant he was standing beside 
Edith. He gave her a note, saying, 

‘ He started an hour ago for 
Paris’ 

What was in the note I never 
knew. All I know 1s, that she read 
it, gave it to her father, and then sat 
down and burst ito such a storm 
of sobs and tears that I was fairly 
frightened ; and that Wells, in spite 
of Mr. Bush’s presence, flung him- 
self beside her, and—I shouldn’t hke 
to say jomed her in her tears, but 
he certainly looked dreadfally white, 
and his voice shook as he spoke; 
and I know that the company waited 
at the church till they got quite 
tired, and then they came back, and 
I know that there was no wedding 
that day 

I am not going to write of the 
wonder and disappomtment of every- 
body as they came rushing back and 
found the drawing-room empty, and 
the bride and bridegroom nowhere ; 
nor of the whispering, and snecrs, 
and hypocritical condolences, as 
Georgy went about making up an aw- 
fully fabulous account of Mr. Gram~ 
ger’s sudden and alarming illness. 
All I can say 1s, that I don’t think 
any one believed it; and that most 
people thought it a most romantic 
affair, wondered 1f Mr. Bush would 
make it a breach of promise case, 
and at how much he would put the 
damages ; and some said ‘ It served 
that proud, conceited Edith nght ;’ 
and all were, on the whole, rather 


pleased, as we all are, m the muisfor-* 


tunes of our frends. 

As for Smith and myself, we were 
unfeignedly delighted, and went and 
smoked—in unutterable peace of 
mind—a cigar in the back parlour, 
waiting for Wells, who was closeted 
with Mr. Bush and Edith. 

It was a day of dreadful confusion 
at No. 3—-even dinner was forgotten 
to be ordered; and at seven o’clock 
Smith and I were obliged to request 
Ann to bring up some of the wed- 
dmg , and Georgy, whose 
feelings were never too much for her, 
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joined us, and we managed for our- 
ch and did pretty well, consi- 


As for Wells, he came in for a 
few pr ha fare — ; i 
strength with a glass of champagne, 
told us Grainger was not likely to 
trouble his Enghsh friends for some 
tame; but he would not enter into 
particulars—he said his word was 
pledged. Afterwards we learnt from 

8 lawyer that it was a chargo of 
forgery and embezzlement that had 
humbled Mr. Grainger’s pnde, and 
sent him travelling so quickly; and 
that a cheque for three hundred 
pounds had been given in exchange 
for a note declining the honour of 
Edith’s hand, and another hittle 
paper that Wells had burnt even 

fore he parted with Grainger. 

The lawyer seemed to think the 
whole affair a good joke; but said 
Wells was rather ‘soft’ not to pro- 
secute; and to pay the three hundred 
pounds, when Mr. Grainger was mn 
such a fright, he would have given 
him twenty notes dceclmmg any 
number of young ladies’ hands, and 
httle bits of paper ad Ybitum, all for 
nothing. 

I left No. 3, H Terrace, and 
went abroad for the autumn, and the 
winter found me still im Germany I 
loitered the sprmg and summer 
away in France; and when I re- 
turned to England, I found No. 3 
empty, and the Bushes flown, no one 
knew where. 

Smith also had left London, and 
was, I was told, staying in Scotland. 
So I drove down to Wells’s place, 
near Richmond. Wells was out too 
—provoking! but the servant said 
Mrs. Wells was at home, would I 
like to see her. ‘Very much.’ There 
in the drawing-room sat Edith, 
stately as ever, and without a ves- 
tige of the housemaid about her. 
She received me quite warmly, and 
we had a téte-a-téte dinner, and 
talked over on ee pes was 80 
gracious, graceful, r , yet easily 
free, that I quite understood the fas- 
eination she had exercised over 
Wells; and it was with intense 
amusement that I recalled to her 
memory our warfare, and how rudely 
she used to behave towards me. 

‘Ah! Mr. West,’ she said, ‘you 
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would scarcely believe what a tame 
of torture that was to me. Howl 
hated you—at least your presence !” 

Then she told me she had been 
striving and working for two years 
to make a hundred and fifty P apace 
that at the Christmas of the pre- 
ceding year, when her father ex- 
pected to receive a hundred and fifty 
pounds, they might free themselves 
of Grainger. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘it was a dan- 
gerous and an insincere part I 
played towards Mr. Grainger, en- 
couraging him, but never meaning 
to marry him; but I thought the 
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motive justified me. Still, if it had 
not been for my husband—’ 

‘And Georgy,’ I said presently. 
* € Oh, Georgy is very well. She is 
at present flirting valiantly with Mr. 
Smith’s cousin.’ 

‘Then I shall still find Smith a 
bachelor,’ I said, very much reheved. 

Edith laughed. ‘Yes,’ she an- 
swered. ‘He fought bravely for h- 
berty, and conquered. Wil you like 
to come and see papa and my sisters 
this evenmg ?’ she asked, presently. 
‘They hve close to us; and I don’t 
think Wilhe will be home before ten.’ 

And so we went. 


CRICKETANA—THE GREAT DAY AT LORD'S. 
tan v. Barrow. 


HE Eton and Harrow match was 
a day of days. Year after year 
the attraction has seemed greater, 
tall at last Lord’s, ‘on the Schools’ 
day,’ is like Ascot on the Cup day— 
not one of the events, but the event 
of the London season. It is quite a 
British inshtution. Any man who 
studies English manners and cus- 
toms, especially on Horace’s prin- 
ciple, 


* Etatis cujusque notandi sunt Tibi mores,’ 


would think it was more than his 
character was worth to keep away. 
This day you saw Young England 
in its glory. You saw small boys in 
swarms—most restless, noisy ani- 
malculzs— with every step of the 
family ladder, ‘ big fellows,’ and elder 
brothers of all sizes, with fathers of 
the younger sort, men who quite 
surprised you by ther talk about 
the play of ther sons: it seemed 
only the other day that they were 
boasting of their own. Of course 
there was the usual proportion of 
the ladykind. Hundreds of pretty 
graceful figures would you see, sit- 
ting on their horses, with ribbons or 
fancy sprigs, dark-blue or hght, and 
saying ‘I am Harrow,’ or ‘ Lowsa’s 
Eton,’ as naturally as if they fol- 
lowed their brothers, in body as in 
mind, through all the scenes they 
seem to know so well. Each held a 
‘correct card,’ and was as famuhar 


with the names of Buller or of Lub- 
bock as ladies usually are with the 
favourite on the race day. 

I quietly threaded my way around 
the ring, both back and front, equally 
careful not to tumble over those pre- 
cocious little brats who were talking 
like men, as to avoid the horses of their 
sisters, who seemed for the nonce to 
talk as exactly as possible m tone 
and topic hke Harrow or Eton boys. 

But the ladies were not all sosyiph- 
hke. Every thirty or forty yards I 
found about half a form monopolized 
by the superfluous breadth and 
crinoline of some lady that looked 
more Bloomsbury than Belgravian ; 
and since nearly every one of those 
very important younger fry repre- 
sented an expenditure of some two or 
three hundred a year—when would 
they ever earn and repay half thesum 


¥so credulously invested 9—we natu- 


rally asked ourselves, What could 
these rural and suburban matrons 
waat, looking so anomalous among 
the fashionable throng? Some we 
found were Eton dames and Harrow 
matrons, or wives of substantial shop- 
keepers who hac thrived and fattened 
on the respective colleges till they 
felt an interest and identity m their 
fate and fortunes, and not a few 
seemed evidence of the fact that Eton 
is not wholly anstocratic, but that, 
as once we knew, the young marquis 
may stand side by side im class with 
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the son of the milliner who decks his 
noble mother on a court day. 

Such were the component parts 
of the compact circle which made 
Lord’s Cricket Ground look hke 
the hsts of a tournament, while 
“behind the ropes ’— though ropes 
unhappily there were none—almost 
every coronet in town might be 
seen on the panels of four-in-hand, 
drag, phaeton, chanot, brougham, or 
courtly waggonet, many of which 
were duly Fortnum-and-Masoned, 
and came prepared to make a spread 
and have a pic-nic between the 


innings. 

And to 2 state of decidedly ‘ dead- 
lock’ these carriages had soon be- 
come. One fmnend we saw dnving 
innocently mto the thickest, think- 
ing, ‘ good easy man,’ to look on for an 
hour and then face about and read 
the issue of the contest m next day’s 
“Morning Post.’ We just saved him 
from the fate of others whose car- 
riages had to bide their turn till 
eight o’clock But meanwhile all 
bore colours. Even whips and 
horses’ heads, as well as button- 
holes, showed the colours of ‘ our 
boy’s school,’ and we could not 
move around, on the usual voyage 
of discovery to see who was there, 
without being challenged to declare 
our . To Harrow we said we 
most mchned because 1t was their 
turn to win, and all we wish 18 that 
every match may leave the com- 
batants only the more eager, ‘ just 
to try that over again.’ 

In this way was Lord’s being fast 
changed into an amphitheatre when 
=e one looked at his watch and 
Said, 

‘It is about time for the express 
trains from Windsor and WS 
for, as yet, only the Elevens are 
here, with a few stragglers, absentees, 
and younger brothers, with boys 
from other schools who look up to 
Eton and Harrow as the favoured 
of the land, but soon you will see——’ 

While yet he spoke there came a 
swarm of hght-blue mbbons and of 
darks— every cab at the stations was 
crammed with ‘ fellows ’ without re- 
gard to the leence to carry, and all 
came racing to the ground together ; 
and great was the triumph of the 
Etonians when they found Tritton 
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‘well in,’ and such oe eae QS 3, 100, 
26 on their telegraph: every amall 
boy could decipher this as implying 
‘three wickets only down, roo runs 
got when the last man was out, and 
26 the last man’s score ’—and more 
stunning now than ever all the 
usual shoutang of ‘ Well hit’ or 
. ia cg hearty from get er 
Pipes w. » by the very degree o 
their shrillness, tell the tame of day 
to any experienced looker-on. 

Wo were standing by an elderly 
gentleman, an Etonian of 1812, who 
had annually watched the school 
matches till he had Icarnt tq gene- 
ralize —knew all the phdchomena, 
even the natural history of the biped 
schoolboy — and after much voci- 
ferous shouting, yclept ‘ chaff,’ our 
friend remarked, ‘These fellows, 
you will find, always get rather 
hoarse about five o’clock, and then 
we shali feel a httle more comfort- 
able.’ This proved true: still the 
said cheers and counter cheers wero 
at tunes amusing, though to some 
we take exception a» not quite 
generous. 

Cheers of encouragement are na-~- 
tural enough, but crges of ‘ well 
bowled,’ 1ronically, or ‘ take him off,’ 
when an opponent is not for the 
moment quite doing himself justice, 
this 1s not fair m a game which 
depends so much on nerve and 
freedom from irntation. But what 
was ‘the unkimdest cut of all’—we 
actually heard a jeer at one who was 
bowled out first ball! Now every 
true cricketer has a [feeling for a 
poor fellow who, after he has been 
heart and soul for weeks practising, 
and, perhaps, picturmg to himself 
the score he may add to his side in 
the great school match, 1s doomed 
first bail to hear that most painful 
sound of rattlng stumps behind 
him, and, looking back, to find it 
true, and who then has to walk 
back, looking sedulously at his toes, 
swinging his bat in a most vam 
affectation of indiffercnce, and, ar- 
rived at the pavilion, to hear (how 
often!), after many a question, ‘ How 
did that happen?’ his disaster attri- 
buted to the very failing about 
which he feels most sore ! 

So, henceforth remember, my 
young friends, and beware of ali 
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such jokes as turn a day of pleasure 
into pain. For, really these thmgs 
were no trifles on that eventful day. 
There was scarcely one player on 
either mde but had a father, mother, 
brother, sister looking on, and not 
a few had the whole family tree, 
trunk, twigs, and branches alto- 
gether, with eyes converging to ‘ our 
Harry at that wicket See now— 
now he is going to have the ball.’ 
Yes, and all with hearts so tremu- 
lous with emotion, and pride, and 
interest on the credit the boy should 
do himself before the assembled 
tho 8, that the excitement of an 
election, and the steady increase of 
the poll, 1s the only event in life 
which will at all help one to realize 
the zest with which every run was 
edded—valued as the miser’s guineas 
—to the family score-paper. 

If any one of my readers was 50 
luckless as not to have been there to 
see, he must picture Lord’s, re- 
sounding as it did with all these 
cries and cheers, turned by five 
o’clock intoa close arena lke a com- 
pact and dense ring-fence. The car- 
riages, mixed with horsemen and 
horsewomen,-formed, as it were, the 
massive background. Before these 
were rows of forms with thousands 
seated, and as many looking over 
each other’s shoulders, who thus 
presented a second and a third level, 
while before all these, agai, were 
rows of sitters on the grass, with 
small boys at their feet, graduating 
Le ae or as pebbles on the 


ch. 

In iruth there were almost too 
many spectators for the fair issue of 
the fray. Every hard hit nvolved a 
kind of hunt-the-slipper among the 
sitters. One ball was heard cannon- 
ing from the panel ofa carriage; and, 
how the circular glass of a certain 
jady’s brougham ir ip fracture 
from another ball, which came from 
Mr. Lubbock’s bat just where we 
were standing, was to us a marvel. 
Many a ball was stopped by the 
dense rows of spectators for ‘twos’ 
which had else been ‘ fours,’ though, 
as a set off, the fieldsmen were in 
some cases much hindered by the 
throng. 

As the game was commencing, the 
betting was about even, though the 
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Etonians were the favourites at 
choice. The ground for the wickets 
had been prepared with more than 
usual care, though the greater part 
of the ground remains in the same 
disgraceful condition which has been 
so often remarked. Let us hope 
this autumn something will be done, 
for we can hardly believe that any 
two clubs simply bent on matchmg 
their strength together would ever 
choose Lord’s for their arena. The 
prestige of Lord’s and the West End 
situation will not alone secure a pre- 
ference while so fair a stage as the 
Oval 1s available. In consequence 
of the state of the ground we hardly 
did the Harrovian fielding justice 
on the first day Indeed we feared 
they were decidedly infenor, but 
when once used to the ground, and 
their confidence established, one of 
the oldest players present agreed with 
us that he had never seen so much 
ground covered by an Eleven be- 
fore. The very large number of 
hard hits stopped for ‘singles’ sur- 
passed anything we had ever ob- 
served. before. 

One observation was forcibly thrust 
upon us—youth is the season for 
cricket From seventeen to twenty 
is the age of the greatest quickness 
and elastic spring. As I happened 
to be standing by an old player, 
who, like myself, almost regretted 
he had left off, we both remarked 
that now we could indeed realize 
the falling off from our former selves 
‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ that 1s fielding, that 
is what we used to do, and that 1s 
what we used to be. Bless me, we 
are quite cripples in comparison, 
and half the All England Eleven 
compared with these fine big boys, 
with strength enough and spring 
and cnergy to spare, look stiff as 
alligators too.’ 

As to the game, we do not think 
it necessary, at this distance of time, 
to enter mto detail, although we 
have no doubt that all the most 
successful batsmen, as Hornby and 
Grimston on the one side, Tritton, 
Frederics, and Lubbock on the 
other, will remember their score—ay 
and not be above talking of it, how- 
ever high their honours at the bar 
or the senate, to their dying day. 
Why, ‘old fellows’ of exther school 
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of fifty years and upwards did we 
hear talkaong their school match over 
again, with memory fresh and looks 


as animated as 1f 1t were but yester- 


We shall be contented to observe 
that the game was mteresting to the 
last, and ended in a state to leave 
both parties something to say for 
themselves Each could argue, with 
some little cause to show, how the 
game would have been theirs had 1t 
only been played out; and as to this 
playing out, had a third day Deen 
possible, such was the excitement, 
that we doubt 1f Lord’s would have 
held all the people who would have 
thronged together to see the fortune 
of the fray decided. 

To speak of the various ups and 
downs, as the Eton Eleven went m 
first the stand made by Tritton and 
Frederics looked at one time very 
unpromising. To us especially, who 
looked not only to the freedom of 
the hitting but to the style and pro- 
muse of the play, the conclusion was 
inevitable —If Eton men have so 
fine a form of play as this m the 
school, they will not be beaten to- 
day, for, two players, young or old, 
with better use of the bat, we never 
saw, especially considering that each 
stood up every inch a man. There 
are not five players we could men- 
tion whose position at the wicket, 
in ‘playing tall, would compare 
with theirs. We saw no unsightly 
stooping on the bat, the bat just 
touched the ground as if to ascertain 
the hne of the wicket (as Hayward 
does), and then was thrown back 
with free wrist and arm, and each 
of these players commanded every 
mch of ground that this natural 
height would allow. 

In this nervous pomt of the game 
while these stubborn foes were yet 
unmoved, more than once there was 
a httle council of war held upon 
the field and a change decided in the 
bowlers, but, as generally happens, 
when once the twe stickers were 
separated all went so swimmungly 
as quite to baffle computation and 
show their fears were vain. 

But when the last man was out, 
and 184 were the ugly figures to 
go in against, knowing as we do 
the chancer of the game, particularly 
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at Lord’s, and knowing also how 
rarely young players do themsclves 
full justice on occasions so excitin 
we certainly thought that Eton 
would have an easy victory; and no 
sooner did they begin to field than 
at ‘long-leg,’ Lubbock, whose fame 
in fieldmg had gone before him, 
seemed to be so well supported, that 
the hardest hits would rarely score 
but one. Certainly twenty byes ap- 
pear to tell no friendly tale of Eton 
fielding ; but the state of the ground 
and the length of tho mnings, 184, 
claim indulgence, for all old cncketers 
know that after an innings has cx- 
tended beyond 130 runs the long- 
stop 1s apt to flag, and then threes 
and fours with fast bowling come 
apace on a lively ground. 

However, much as was the work 
cut out for Harrow, they quickly ap- 
peared in a fair way to do 1t. The 
Eton bowling soon seemed weak, 
and the Harrow batting, with Hornby 
and Grimston,as soon seemed strong. 
Twenty runs were made when tho 
first wicket fell, and ninety-five more 
were made before the rsgcond fell—a 
stubborn resistance, which also called 
councils of war and many a change 
among the Etomanstoo But mean- 
while time was going on, the shades 
of evening were already lengthening, 
and ardently did Harrovians hope 
the same good wickets would remain 
standing when time was called — 
because then, with a little early prac- 
tice, things would look most promus- 
ing for the morrow so it 
came to pass that the telegraph re- 
corded ‘174 runs for three wickets’ 
when the mass of carriages began to 
move—or rather try to move—and 
thus to reahze something lke the 
difficulties of the ice-bound navi- 
gators at the north-west passage 

Not a few Harrovians all that 
evening were speculating on the 
delightful fact that all the runs 
within eight were made; two good 
men were in and six more remained 
to follow, and sangume were the 
ealculations of beatmg Eton, and per- 
haps in a single mnmgs. Certainly 
the position of Harrow was a safe 
one. ‘Win we may but lose we 
cannot For, if the Eton score runs 
long, time will run short, and the 
game will end in “a draw.”’ 

T 
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However, if three wickets produce 
174, 1t does not follow, in cricket 
amthmetic, that ten wickets will 
therefore make triple that amount; 
and next day the other seven wickets 
fell for 94, making the Harrow in- 
nings of 268 against the 184 of Eton! 

This gave another turn to the 
game — Eton had 84 to wipe off 
before a run could count against the 
adversary ! 

In this innings, or rather outings, 
Mr. Buller, who had been lame, and 
was even allowed a runner, took 
the ball, and soon showed how much 
the loss of his bowhng in the first 
innings prejudiced his mde, for he 
now got by catch or bowlng six 
wickets! But Eton soon ‘ got a 
hold’ Mr Tritton, who had scored 
91 1n the first mnings, added 58, 
when he was beautifully caught by 
Grimston, second to none of the 
Harrow field, though good men all. 

This made 149 runs to Mr. Tntton’s 
bat alone, nearly the largest score 
ever added by one bat in the whole 
Instory of the school matches. Mr. 
Meynck, fog Winchester, m 1826, 
beat this score by one, making 4 and 
146, and Mr Bailey, for Eton, m 
1841, made 152, having only one 
innings, but on neither of these 
occasions was the bowling as good. 
When, after this, Mr. Lubbock proved 
to, be in his play—he had been caught 
without a run in the first mnings— 
the Eton batsman soon cleared off 
all arrears, and the figures, amidst 
hearty cheers, ran up by tens, most 
rapidly, til zor was the balance to 
try the mettle of the Harrovians. 


‘And why should we not have 
made them ?—We made 67 more 
than that number in our first m- 
nings. Our batting would have been 
all the bolder for the practice, and 
your bowlng rather “used up” by 
two days’ hard work.’ 

‘That's all very well, my fine 
fellows, but we had got the runs; 
while you had yet the runs to get, and 
a stern-chase 1s a long one always.’ 


We give this as a specimen of 
what was said on both sides. 

And what do we say? 

Why, that it was a run-getting 
game, and 208, under the circum- 
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stances, were not so many, for the 
Eton bowling was loose, there was 
no well-set and compact delivery 
about the Eton bowlers, and such 
bowling certainly would not umprove 
upon acquaintance. 

We call it, therefore, a very fair 
‘draw,’ anybody’s game, and all the 
more tantahzing that it could not 
be played out. And as to the value 
of the school trme—as to the possible 
number of lines that might have re- 
mumed unconned or the longs and 
shofts unmanufactured—there was 
a spirit of honourable emulation, all 
those joyous and most thnlhng 
hours, sent hke a vital flmd pulang 
through the veins, that was enough 
to charge those youthful hearts with 
energy to prompt to noble deeds for 
many a year to come. This seems 
to us as part and parcel of ‘ pubhe 
education’ Toturn out the noblest 
part of England’s sons before all the 
first famihes in the land just once 
a year, and let them feel the joys 
of noble enterprise, when the hearts 
of hundreds leap in sympathy with 
each manly effort—is there any mind 
so narrow as to deem this waste of 
time? No; rather let us remember 
that books are but a means to an 
end, and few days mdeed can we 
find 1n life that teach so impressive 
or so pleasant a lesson as comes self- 
taught amidst the exulting thousands 
who muster annually at the school 
matches on Lord’s Cncket Ground. 

The match just passed makes the 
thirty-eighth contest, of which Eton 
has won nineteen, Harrow aixteen, 
with three games drawn. 

‘It 1s curious to observe the many 
players known to fame who made 
their début at these school matches. 
About 1822 we have C. Wordsworth, 
Herbert Jenner, and Roger Kynas- 
ton; about 1825 we have Lord 
Grimston, Capt Davidson, and Ha- 
renc, who first bowled with a round 
arm for Harrow; m 1827, Hon. E. 
Grimston,— his son it was whose 
style (and effect) gave equal pro- 
mise in the match descnbed; in 
1833-34, Hon. F. Ponsonby, C. 
Taylor, T. Kirwan, and Broughton ; 
in 1835, W. Pickenng, the best field 
at cover ever seen, and who invited 
the Eleven of England to America ; in 
1836, Anson, Boudier, and others of 
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more recent times, too many to enu- 
merate. Indeed a leading place in 
the Harrow or Eton Eleven results 
at once in a place im a University 
Eleven, and, if leisure rmits, in 
the principal matches at Lord’s. 
And now we would emphatically 
call attention to the fact that several 
school matches have of late years 
remained unfinished. The reason 
is that they have been played durmg 
the school time, and not, as for- 
merly, at the beginning of the holi- 
days. While the same systemecon- 
tinues, 1t 1s to be feared that the 
same unsatisfactory result will con- 
timually recur, to the serious disap- 
pomtment of thousands, till the m- 
terest of the match will be destroyed 
altogether No one can say that 
on this last occasion the players did 
not make the best use of the tame 
allowed them. The cry was raised, 
‘Pitch the stumps early. begin 
at eleven, and the decision 18 in 
your own power.’ But not so: ex- 
erience shows that boys cannot be 
ept at the highest pitch of excite- 
ment through the many hours of a 
long summer day without tinng, 
and thenthe play becomes loose— 
particularly the bowlimg or the field- 
ing—they can no longer play, their 
hardest runs come apace; and the 
match 1s as far from a finish as 
ever. ° 
The truth 1s, there is no difficulty 
in playmg m the holdays, unless 
the school authorities raise a diffi- 
culty by sending the boys home at 
different times. And surely the 
matches are of no little importance, 
if 1t were Only as a meeting of old 
schoolfellows and a Pan-Hellenic 
assembhng of: patriotic and conge- 
nial spirits. Masters need not dis- 
dai to encourage thé feelmgs which 
find’expression im these long-looked- 
for days. These annual contests are 
not the mere fashion of aday. They 
date, with more or less regularity, 
from the beginning of the century. 
The oft-quoted match of 1805, m 
which Lord Byron played for Har- 
row on the old Lord’s Ground, now 
covered by Dorset Square, is cer- 
tainly the only match for twenty 
years of which the score is pre- 
served ; further scores were destroyed. 
by the burning of the pavilion, 
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which occurred between the first 
and second day of one of these 
identical school matches. But Lord 
Byron’s match was only one of a 
series in which, with more or less 
regulanty, the two schools from 
time to time measured their strength. 
In early days, before those facilities 
of travelling which now so readily 
transport opposing forees to the 
field of action, the school matches 
were played, if not annually, with 
as much regularity as the tames 
allowed. They were played at such 
intervals and with such members of 
each Eleven as could manage to 
come to London. This irregular 
period of the school matches extended 
to the year 1832. After that date the 
matches were played every year with- 
out intermission, and played in the 


- holidays, up to the time that (about 


seven years since) the Head Master 
of Eton mtorfered. Every one of 
those matches was fimshed, and 
each school won, we think, an equal 
number—a fact highly creditable to 
Harrow, which, be 1t remembered, 
at the first promegen of Dr. 
Vaughan, twenty year's since, was 
reduced in numbers to seventy boys. 
Of course for years the numbers 
were much less than at present, with 
an undue proportion of little boys 
too young to play. But happily 
the old Harrovians, the Honourables 
Ponsonby, Grimston, and _ their 
fmnends, never lost sight of the 
rising players, but did no little to 
adjust the balance, and from the 
smaller forces contrived by precept 
and encouragement to tram up 
enough to support the honour of 
the school. 

During the tame that these school 
matches were forbidden, as if to 
make the best of the disappoint- 
ment, and to show how unwilli 
men were to allow that these ann 
contests should ever ccase, a match 
was got up by Etonians agamst 
Harrovians, the players to be under 
twenty years of age. 

At length the Eton Master was 
mduced to consent to the match, 
provided it was played during the 
school time; and the Master af 
Harrow, beheving it to be the less 
of two evils, concurred in the same 
arrangement, and allowed two days’ 
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holidays for the Eleven. This 
arrangement for playing durmg the 
school time the Master of Eton 
deemed necessary to obviate evils 
he apprehended from boys remain- 
mg too longin London | : 

While every one was inquiring 
how the school matches could once 
more be sanctioned, we claim it as 
our own suggestion that the Master 
of Eton should be requested to 
waive bis prohibition on_ these 
terms’ that each of the Eleven 
should satisfy him he had an imv1- 
tation to the house of some frend 
who could be trusted to stand im Joco 
purentis for the ume. Now, beyond 
all doubt, there 1s many a man 
known to Eton and to Harrow who 
would enact the part of a duenna 
or chaperon of the male innd, 
and”’send back the whole Eleven as* 
innocent-minded as he _ received 
them—for the no small considera- 
tion of having the honour of bring- 
ing his young friends to the ground 
in prime condition for the play. 

We are well aware that there are 
certain evils agaist which the 
guardians of youth do well and 
wisely to beware. But no one who 
saw the age and manliness of those 
fine young fellows who riveted the 
admiring eyes of thousands in July 
last could possibly believe that ‘ the 
will’ woutd ever want ‘ the way,’ or 
that, whether m London or at 
Windsor, any safeguards would 
avail m thmgs without. The whole 
secret 18 deverston— blow off the 
steam which you cannot confine. 
A man cannot be, m body or m 
mind, in two places at the same 
time. Only excite an imterest in 
deeds of good report, and many an 
ill deed will long remam undone. 
Once bar the river and the playing- 
fields, and we envy not the respon- 
sibility of masters, with pent-up 
spints and passion rife, m such 
fearful numbers as now find a 
sphere and a safety-valve for their 
resistless energies in a healthful 
and a natural direction. But it 
were only haif wise to open the 
playing-fields without making their 
pastumes popular by proposing some 
end w playing for. So, the 
match at Lord’s, played so com- 
monly, and played out, cannot be 
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regarded as any trifling or unneces- 
ary indulgence. The match tells 
at once upon the sports of Eton, as 
those sports tell beyond all question 
as the only practicable safeguard 
agamst the very evils in which a 
few days m London are foolishly 
supposed to make so wide a dif- 
ference. 

If this reasonmg were ever true, 
it has twofold cogency at the present 
day , for the tendency now is rather 
to effemimate and unmanly habits. 

It? is a misfortune to a studious 
man to have no diversions. It 1s 
equally a misfortune to the idle to 
have no resource. With the habits of 
a cricketer early formed, and a con- 
fidence m superiority m one point 
of the game at least, many a man 
has had his labours hghtened or his 
temptations lessened, who, but for 
so fascinating an amusement, would 
have nothing to break in upon a 
torpid and sensuous existence. 

‘We call therefore upon all old 
Etonians to exert thei 1iffuence to 
cause the matches to be played at 
that tre only m which they are 
ever hkely to be brought to a con- 
clusion. Let some one or two 
family men meet the laudable wishes 
of the master for his pupuls’ safety, 
as also for avoiding any little scrape 
to bring discredit on the school, and 
we can hardly beheve that any re- 
quest so reasonable will fail of good 
results. 

While speaking of youthful cnicket- 
ers, we may make some brief notice 
of Mr. E. Grace, now 1n Parr’s A E. 
Eleven, whose remarkable perform- 
ances’ have been quite the event of 
the season. 

Mr E. Grace is a Gloucestershire 
man, in his twenty-second year, and 
from childh famed m the West 
Gloucestershire and other country 
clubs. His fielding 1s first-rate; he 
can take any place in the field, being 
a good long-stop, though long-leg 
and cover are the places to make 
the most of him. His bowling 1s 
decidedly useful, for he bowls un- 
derhand slows as well as fast round- 
arm; of his slows, like nearly all 
slows since the days of Clarke, it is 
enough to say they have their lucky 
days; but in his round-arm bowling 
he has great command; it is very 
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good of the kind, though of a plain 
description. 

But it 1s in batting that Mr. Grace 
has won his chief renown. He ended 
last season with his great mnnings of 
192, at Canterbury; and this season 
his average, calculated in twelve 
first-class matches, or 21 innings, is 
just 40! Of these 12 matches, 3 
‘were All England Elevens, 
3 were on the All England sade 
against from 18 to 22 1n the field, 2 
were North and South matches, and 
the other 4 were first-class country 
matches. 

Such an average is great indeed ; 
and therefore hundreds of amateurs 
hastened both to Lord’s and the Oval 
to witness the play by which so 
much was achieved. 

But the strange part of the story 
is that no small proportion of old 
players and admitted judges were 
disappointed, and said, ‘ What! 15s 
this Mr. Grace? Is this the style 
by which so much has been done ? 
This 1s by no means the.play from 
which we have been accustomed to 
expect great results.’ 

The question 1s, which 1s night, 
Mr Grace, or his critics ? 

Mr. Grace can appeal to 40 runs 
an mnings, and may say, ‘ It 1s tame 
to adjust your standard to fit the 
juct of my play. If my style is not 
counted good play, 1t 18 high time it 
were.’ 

To that argument we reply that, 
on the same ground, we saw a gal- 
lant officer (who was wounded m 
the Crimea) playing very well with 
one hand, but is that any proof 
that both hands on the bat 1s not the 
more likely style to answer? No. 

There 1s such a thing as the nght, 
a winning style of play, though much 
has been done for a season or two 
with the wrong. 

The exception taken to Mr. Grace’s 
play is, that he does not play straight, 
and that he does sometimes play 
across wicket, and makes divers 
‘ guess hits’ hitting for the rise, be- 
fore he sees what that rise will be. 
By this last error we saw him lose 
two innings, and deserve to lose a 
third. But even with these two 
innings thus reduced, his average is 
qo still! 

Once more; with all the luck 
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there is in cricket, no man ever saw 
another make so runs in 2& good 
match, unless there was not only 
luck but good play. How, then, do 
we reconcile with the defects of his 
play Mr. E. Grace’s scores ? 

r. Though Mr. Grace does not 
play as straight as Wisden, Hearn, 
or Mr Trail (few do), nor any 
straighter than Iddison, or than 
Gniffith did, before lis improved 
style of this season, he plays 
straighter than he appears to play. 
His mode of taking up his bat is 
peculiar and very unplayer-hke, giv- 
ing the idea of crop-play, still 
many men have had some bnillant 
seasons without the straightest of 
play, and why not Mr. Grace ? 

2. As to his guess hits—but too 
common at the Sniviga day—we can 
only suppose that he usually ws 
rather sparing of them ; else that he 
reserves them till ‘his eye 1s well 
in,’ and he has observed the uniform 
brenk or mse of the ball. One or 
two wild hits make a great impres- 
sion on the lookers-on, and the fact 
of an average of 40 makes us think 
the habit 1s overstatede 

3 As to Inttimg across wicket; 
where you can neither see-the rise 
or command the pitch of the ball, 
this play, though dangerous, 1s quite 
compatible with long scores, while 
the eye 1s keen and the player in 
daily practice; though all experi- 
enced cricketers distrust such play 
for a contanuance. Mr. Grace knows 
well enough when he 1s, and when 
he 1s not, ‘playing the game;’ and 
no doubt every mishap tends to 
bring him down to steady play. He 
plays for the sport, and not like the 
professionals for a livelihood , so no 
wonder if he does sometimes indulge 
in ‘sensation ’” hits 

The great advantage he has over 
almost all of the great players of 
the day 1s, that he has got up his 

lay very early mm life. His skill 
han been attamned before hand and 
eye have lost their quickness, or the 
days of superfluous buoyancy and 
elastic tissues have away. 
Mr. Grace played well at thirteen 
years of age—being one of a family 
of cricketers, playing together in 
their own field as soon almost as 
they could hold a bat. Add to this 
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he is the right build for a cricketer ; 
strong and active, a fast runner, 
and good thrower. In all sports or 
feats of manual dexterity, the great 
point 1s that hand and eye be early 
educated to act spontaneously to- 
gether; and for Mr. Grace the ball 
never seems too quick; and in his 
back play he has always time enough 
and to spare. But let no one sup- 
pose that fine play comes without 
panstaking. Though young im years 
he is old im experience, for early 
trang, proverbially, goes furthest. 

We strongly suspect that many 
batsmen fail 1m long scores from want 
of condition, both to do justice to 
the eye, and also to do the running. 
A man out of wind 1s shaky and dis- 
tressed, and unequal to that concen- 
trated cnergy and attention on which 
a strong defence or accurate hitting 
depends And twenty-two is a fair 
age for running, though men only 
a few years older feel a great differ- 
ence. They do not recover so soon 
or so completely after the exhaustion 
of one or two fours. Caffyn, John 
Lallywhite, agd Julius Cresar have 
rarely made the scores they made 
when undcr or about the age of 
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twenty-two; and Parr was in the 
All England Eleven when only 
eighteen. We suspect, therefore, 
that many a fine cricketer 1s lost by 
being put m tramuing too late. 

Add to this Mr. Grace takes no 
stimulus, not even tea; he plays 
upon water, and smokes not at all. 
Cricket requires a cool head, and, 
above all other qualities, concentra- 
tion of the mind, as well as nervous 
energy ; and few players are aware 
of the many innings that have been 
marred by that jaundiced eye which 
results from beer, or by that devil- 
may-care humour which 1s caused 
by tobacco, as well as by lhquor of 
allikoands anyold sportsman knows 
the effect of beer on the rst of Sep- 
teraber. The man who boasts ‘he 
can only play after a glass,’ or who 
drinks and smokes for mere idleness, 
must never hope to play with the 
cool confidence, the strong nerve, or 
the steady hand and eye of E. Grace. 
True, wine cheers the heat of man, 
and a cigar relieves the fretted 
brain; but surely all needful stimu- 
lus for youth ought to be found in 
the cricket-field alone. 


LOBSTER SALAD. 
By A CRUSTACEAN ARTIST 


SHOWING THAT LOBSTERS ARE ALWAYS IN SEASON, AND WHERE THEY 
ARE FOUND. 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS HOW TO SELECT AND COOK, 
AND PARTICULARLY HOW TO DIGEST, THEM. 


CHAPTER I. 
WHAT I HAD FOR SUPPER. 


LL the travelling world are 
fully aware—at least those 

who visit Berlmun—and who does not, 
now the daughter of our beloved 
Queen has made her home there ?—— 
as are many who live at home at 
ease, and read, that a Germanic 
appetite ripens about mid-day, and 
is m full gastronomic force about 
3 P.m., between which hours I be- 
heve I am far from incorrect in 
stating that the whole city of Berlin 
——that 1s to say, every inhabitant 16 
contains, from the humblest artzean 


to those who dwell in hotels and 
s—go through the pleasant 
ordeal of that sensual imdulgence 
vulgarly called dinmg, m support 
ofnature. It mattereth httle whether 
the repast commences with oysters 
and chabls, glides mto iced cham- 
pagne and salmis, terminating with 
mocha and curacao, or whether the 
gastronomic indulgence be simply 
greasy soup, sausages, and sauer- 
kraut—they dine. 
This gratification concluded, the 
whole male sex, and at times I 
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greatly fear the softer sex, are wont 
to assist digestion by a soothing 
narcotic dose of tobacco. It mat- 
tereth little whether mm a meer- 
schaum, a rose-bnar, cigar, or ciga- 
rette, taken 1t is—of coufse only 
medicinally and narcotively — by 
ninety out of every hundred of the 
subjects of the monarch who de- 
clares he holds the Prussian s0- 
vereignty by the will of God, and 
not by the voice of the people. 
Meanwhile, my subject bemg shell- 
fish, and not poltices, I dechne to 
discuss the question. 

As they smoke they Inxuriate—as 
who does not?—1n somnolent feelingr, 
the usual attendants of repletion 
and tobacco-jwice, and thus they 
slumber till the shades of evening 
announce that another sun has set. 
It 1s then time, full time, to be up 
and at work agam, whether for 
pleasure or profit—generally speak- 
ing, the pleasure takes precedence 
—and they arise from a horsebair 
sofa or an easy chair, or at times 
a hard bench, and go forth, some to 
the Opera, some to the theatre, some 
to Kroll’s garden, some to far worse 
places, to imbibe beer, m long 
glasses—-at times truly bitter beer— 
and smoke more tobacco. What 
satisfactory digestions they must 
have! how I envy them! 

On the occasion, however, to 
which I desire nore particularly to 
allude—beuf desirous to do at 
Berlm as do the Berlinites—having 
dined, I went to the Opera; and 
then and there reclming im a very 
comfortable orchestral stall, much 
at the time to the benefit of my 
inward man, whatever the subse- 
quent effect, I enjoyed the well- 
appointed, and well-danced ballet of 
‘Fleck und Flock.’ I believe that 
most strangers who have visited 
Berlin during the last year or two 
are as well aware as every inhabrt- 
ant of that constitutional and beer- 
loving city, that the scene opens 
with the appearance of a remarkably 
fine lobster—I know not where 
caught, or by whom boiuled—whose 
claws not having been cracked for 
conversion into a mayonnaise, or 
salad, or sauce, or pegged to prevent 
injury to the fingers of cooks or 
mankind m general, are actively 
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made useof to the personal mconveni- 
ence of and every individual on 
the stage with whom the marie 
intruder may come in contact—said 
lobster bemg surrounded by one of 
the most pleasing displays of femaic 
understandings 1 ever beheld. 

The amusement terminated, I 
blushingly admit that a combina- 
tion of lobsters and female charms, 
Roothed by sweet music, took 
session of my senses—the former 
at length preponderating ; that no- 
thing could suffice me, on retinng 
to my hotel, but a lobster aniad, the 
only company being the lobster and. 
selt In fact, I was fully determined, 
ere I sought my uncomfortable 
Prussian bed (an which I gencrally 
found myself without any coverng 
when mornng broke), to sacrifice 
one of the lobster tribe to my anger 
or pleasure—I scarcely rccollegt 
which—for the pinches he of the 
ballet had inflicted on graceful 
avkles for my amusement 

At length I solved the problem 
by determining that the only, way 
ot giving ample satisfaction to 
ankles and app es to eat up 
for supper tho largest lobster in the 
house, but, alas! after lcavmg 
nothmg but wreck behind, against 
all the rules of gastronomy, I washed 
at down with a pint of villanous 
Hockheimer, ata thalerabottle Oh, 
miserable economy! instead of this, 
I should have subdued the mdiges- 
tive effects of the rosy shell-fish 
with a bottle of Burgundy, or a 
glass of the purest old cognac, hot 
with, or, what 1s far better, a sneezer 
of good old English Tom, hot with- 
out The result wasawful Scarce 
had I placed my head on a soft 
pullow than I snoozed Ah, what 
a painful snooze, and cruel dreams 
came across my fevered imagina- 
tion Alas, that wretched night! 
Shall I ever cease to deplore the 
rash act I committed? Perhaps 
the lobster was scarcely fresh. I 
might, bemg alone, have eaten too 
fast. Be 1t as 1t may, the horrkl 
dream I experienced is fresh on 
my memory, and I give it here. It 
was, my fmends, the catize of 
writing on the lobster. Not that 
attribute the evil effects of that 
miserable mght of dark November 
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entirely to the lobster or the Hock- 
heimer, but a combination of mental 
excitement, created by a curious 
taste in my palate, which mduced 
me to imagine he was not precisely 
in season, which I shall, however, 
hereafter convince my readers was 
an error, neither do I consider they 
affect the digestive powers disa- 
greeably, 1f eaten with care; for 
although doctors differ on the sub- 
ject of crustacean food, as they do 
on every other subject, I am bold 
enough to assert that lobsters taken 
alive from the briny ocean, mrxed 
with crisp, fresh-cut lettuce, from 
which the dew of heaven has been 
shaken, with a well-compounded 
sauce, of which I shall supply ample 
receipts, the acidity being corrected 
by a tumbler, as I have said—or 
even two—of London old Tom, hot 
without, has no evil effects what- 
ever on the human interior, but 
rather creates delicious slumbers, 
combined with those soft and sooth- 
ing mental creations which float 
around your pai as you he half 
waking, half-sleepmg, and from 
which we gll know the agony of 
bemg aroused on some dull, cold, 
dmzzimg mornmg, to be told you 
have just sixteen minutes to shave 
and pack, and jump into a damp 
cab, to be off to the railway on a 
line you hate to travel on. 


CHAPTER IT. 
A NIGHT IN A LOBSTER CAVERN. 


My dream! I recollect it with a 
vividness—-even though I have 
since crossed the Atlantic, to say 
nothing of having visited half the 
capitals of Europe—which needs no 
revarnishing to bring out its agoniz- 
ing records; and for many a month 
subsequent to the event—fiction, or 
the mere effects of a feverish imagi- 
nation, as 1t might be—I looked on 
a lobster with a shudder, and turned 
from a mayonnaise, or salad, or paté 
with disgust. Indeed, havimg on 
one occasion helped myself to a 
lobster curry — fancying it was 
Balmon—I was well-nigh putting 
the whole table ito hysterics by 
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the loud manner in which I ex- 
pressed my abhorrence of the act 
The day previous to that fatal 
night of the lobster I had parted 
with a friend whom I will call 
Tatton,’ he bemg en route for the 
eity of the Czar, while I was about 
to return to my fatherland, Old 
England It was, as far as I can 
recollect, about two Aa M., when, 
turning on my back after several 
restless rollings in bed from this 
side to that, I at last went off into a 
heavy, dull, feverish sleep, me- 
thought I was returning with him 
from a London theatre about mid- 
might, that the cravings of hunger, 
or let me descnbe it in less vulgar 
terms, a desire for gastronomic 
indulgence, came over us_ I do not 
clearly recollect, after this lapse of 
time, whether 1t was he or I who 
uttered the meritonous suggestion 
that we should D apclscae sy a couple 
of lobsters—and the fact 1s not 
important. We secured them and 
pocketed them, and having done so 
speedily attained his lodgings in 
the West. No sooner arrived, after 
a successful hunt for the lucifer- 
matches, than Tatton humorously 
hinted that I should make myself 
useful, which I did by spreading 
the table-cloth, by depriving two 
porter bottles of the wires which 
secured the corks, and then handing 
him sundry bottles which contained 
the condiments or liqffids necessary 
for the concoction of a most appe- 
tizant sauce—as if we required an 
appetite. This done, he proceeded 
in @ most artistic manner, with 
hammer and knife, to dissect the 
succulent and nourishing shell-fish, 
splitting them from head to tail, 
but carefully avoiding the escape ot 
any of the valuable contents of the 
interior or red berries—they were 
females—terminating with a hearty 
laugh, as he turned to me, and with 
@ comic expression of countenance, 
as 1f he gloated m ther torture, 
asked if I had ever seen a lobster 
bouled. On my replymg im the 
.negative, and at the same time 
adding that I was perfectly satisfied 
by their rosy colour that they had 
possibly been compelled to undergo 
the painful ordeal, he added, with 
another diabolical ‘ Ha, ha!’ which 
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even now, wfule I write these limes, 
sounds hideously m my ears, as it 
did on that dreadfal night— 

‘You may well say pamful ordeal. 
Have you ever tried the effects of 
bemg boiled alive ?” 


Oo. 

‘Well, let me tell you. They 
squeak hke young pigs, in a tenor, 
shrill -tone—ha, ha, ha!—-and then 
they open their claws, and spread 
out them tals lke a fan—grow red 
in the face, then red all over, and 
end mn an upside-down roll m the 
boiling and bubbling, water. Such 
capital fun, I assure you—lively, 
very! Cut the lettuce carefully,’ 
continued Tatton—‘ not too large, 
nor too small’ (we had also secured 
two crisp lettuces, it bemg the com- 
mencement of the lobster scason, 
when our sincere allies in Pans 
mvariably supply Covent Garden 
market with that excellent and 
sanitary green food called the Ro- 
man lettuce, unquestionably tlic 
best for the concoction of lobster 
salads), while he carefully spooned 
out the soft, delicate, and creamy 
substance from the anzmnal’s interior, 
as he did so, calmly adding, ‘ Did 
you ever think of the sensations of 
a lobster’s mterior when the hot 
water penetrates 1t?—ha, ha!—and 
how about his poorlegs? Iam not 
surprised at his squeaking—are you ?’ 

And thus in our mad humour we 
jomed in a boisterous laugh, while 1 
was carefully extracting the deli- 
cious flesh from the shelly cavities 
of the animal, the recital of whose 
dying agonies had caused my friend 
s0 much enjoyment. I must con- 
fess that I felt somewhat sad when 
I calmly considered the amount of 
agony inflicted on animals for the 
daily sustenance—ay, let me rather 
say, the gastronomic indulgences 
and sensual gratifications of man— 
yes, and lovely woman also. These 
philanthropic reflections, however, 
by no means appeared to deter me 
from partaking copiously of the 
salad; and we terminated the mght 
— I deplore to wnte 1t, though 
truth compels me to admit the 
fact, dream though 1+ be — that 
is to say, about three a.m, we 
sang together m admurable time and 
tune, ‘ My pretty Jane,’ in a sort of 
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lachrymose, falsetto voice, undor 
the excitang influence of two quart 
bottles of Guinness, and about threo 
tumblers each of gin, hot with, and 
only one knob of sugar—aun explana- 
tion of course necessary fur my lady 
readers, though ’tis only a dream—. 
and we sworo eternal friendship, 
shook hands about half a dozen 
times, and said good-night, retirmg 
to bed quite sober of course, not 
even ‘light,’ as our Amencan friends 
have it. 

It might have been abort foura M., 
I cannot positively asscrt the time, 
when I thought that strcams of hot 
oil ran down me, and I felt an op- 
pressive weight on my chest. I 
tned to kick, but my legs refused 
to move, and then a horrible vision 
appeared to me. Methought I was 
awake, and that on my breast I saw 
two juvenile lobsters flappmg their 
tails, and ever and anon crawling 
up to my facc, and playfully, only 
playfully, pmchmg my nose with 
their claws. In vais I endeavoured 
to cast them from me, as one does 
a blue-bottle fly, no sooner did I 
lay hold of one than he-slipped, like 
an eel, through my fingers. 

‘You had better Jie quiet,’ 
squeaked the youngest and smallest, 
in @ most insolent tone. ‘ You have 
no power over us whatever, we aro 
rapidly growing larger; and ero 
long we shall be strong enough to 
carry you off.’ 

Oh, horror of horrors! ‘ Take me 
where ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ha! ha! hal’ they responded, 
‘ you will soon see.’ And as I spake 
they appeared to become larger and 
larger, until they rolled off me with 
a heavy crash, hke the clattering of 
armour, and stood erect by my bed- 
side an their tails. The dark-purple 
scaly wretches appeared to me at 
least six feet high, with correspond- 
ing giant-hke claws, which secmed 
to be more fitted to crush iron or 
stone, than flesh and bones. 

‘ Get up, get up,’ said the larger 
and darker of the two, staring at me 
with his protruding eyes, which 
penetrated my heart’s core with 
agonized feelings. ‘ Get up, I say, 
and come with us. The night is 
very cold; we shall not allow you 
to dress.’ 
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‘But for goodness’ sake, or for 
decency’s sake,’ I replied, ‘ allow me 
to put on my unmentionables, that 
is, my merino drawers.’ 

*‘ Bosh,’ was the answer. ‘ We 
have to slip our clothmg periodi- 
cally, and go about with far less 
than a shirt. Your merino drawers 
be .” J cannot write the word. 
And as he uttered them, both he 
and his companion seized me in 
their sharp claws, and walked me, 
in my wretched deshabille, helplessly 
between them. Ere I left the room, 
however, I must add that they 
crammed my nightcap mto my 
mouth, to prevent my roarmg or 
squeaking, as they said, for help, 
causing me the most painful sensa- 
tions of suffocation, especially as 
the tassel had gone far mto my 
throat, and thus they dragged me 
through a long muddy lane. Alas, 
how dreadful were my sufferings! 
and yet my mind seemed to work 
even in my sleep, causing me to 
think that, di@ I escape from their 
clutches, I would boil some score 
of them, and convert them into 
salads, curmes, and pathes. And 
Lall but made up my mind to in- 
wite the whole of Europe and 
America to a lobster-salad supper— 
Palmerston on my mght hand, and 
Lincoln on my left. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Lobster led, 
or rather dragged me onwards, 
lacerating my fiesh with their sharp 
claws. Scarcely could I move one 
leg before the other. 

to burn and swell; my brain 
was literally on fire. 

‘We do not intend to huft you 
much now,’ exclaimed the smaller 
shell-fish, who hitherto had silently, 
clawed me; ‘ but we shall p 
your friend severely.’ 

‘ But you do hurt me abominably,’ 
I observed very meekly; ‘look at 
my ears how they bleed. I will 
walk quietly between you; but do, 
I beseech you, take off your hands.’ 
This I remarked m my agony, 
weakly imaging that I should 
flatter them by droppmg the word 
claws.. 

‘ Claws, sur! claws!’ bawled the 
big one; ‘we have no hands, as 
you™wery well know, when you 
ruthlessly smash our claws and 





My ears , purple 
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extract therefrom the treamy, lus- 
cious, nutritive food which forms, 
barrmg our thighs, the most de- 
licious portion of your gastronomi- 
cal midnight debauches, or I should 
rather say, matutinal orgies, for- 
getful of our agony, while you de- 
stroy us by hundreds, leaving our 
children to mourn in the briny 
ocean Claws, sir; come on.* My 
supplications were in vain. On- 
wards I was pulled, while they 
walked majestically on their tails, 
the brutes, until we came to the 
entrance of a rocky cavern, where 
I beheld—ah, excruciating horror!— 
a large caldron suspended from 
the roof, under which played and 
crackled a bright wood fire. Here 
I was desired to take a seat—with 
only a shirt on, recollect, and that 
unfortunately one of my shortest— 
on a heap of nutmeg graters. 

In this miserable phght I gazed 
with agony of mind on the caldron. 
I heard the blazmg wood crackle, 
and saw the sparks fly upwards, I 
thought of pleasant lobster suppers, 

t, never to recommence, and 
istened to the roarmg, boiling, 
bubbling water. No other sound 
met my fevered brain and lacerated 
ears, till the voice of my unfor- 
tunate companion, Tatton, came 


juke an earthquake on my sinking 
zheart, crying aloud im frenzied ex- 


clamations for help; and forthwith 
I beheld him carried 1m on the back 
of an enormous lobster—a dark- 
monster — kicking and 
creeching furiously, while several 
er wretches were vigorously 
mployed alternately pmching his 
legs, arms, and body with ther 
claws. 
Alas! r fellow! how bois- 
terously he howled! how sbrill were 
his cries for mercy! how he kicked 
and fought! it was all of no use. 
‘Tom, Sayers or the Benicia Boy 
ould have been mere shrimps i 
claws. At last he was thrown 
on ¥the stony cavern floor, while the 
tt lobster, m a commanding 
voice,\ exclaimed, ‘ All’s ready; it 
bous hard.’ 


‘Whiat!’ exclaimed Tatton, almost 
shrieking, ‘do you really mean— ?’ 
looking poiteously at the caldron. 

‘Ha, tha, ha!’ shouted the big 
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brute; ‘do we mean? Do you 
mean, when you boil us by scores? 
Of course we mean. Did you cver 
see a man boiled ahve? Of course 
you have seen many alobster. You 
express its sensations so practically. 
They squeak like pigs, ay! We 
shall hear how you squeak.’ 

‘Ha, ha, hal and they spread 
ont their tails, and their odious 
claws, and roll their protruding 
eyes Ha, ha! and how red they 
get in the face. Your face is pale 
enough now, my gentleman. We 
shall see the effect of boiling it.’ 

Conceive my position, as I sat, 
or endeavoured to sit, bruised and 
hlecding on the nutmeg graters, 
without darmg to move; indeed, 
I could scarcely move from fright, 
anger, and pain combined; more- 
over, without the Baked to aid my 
friend. Indeed, fully imagined 
we were both about to be boiled 
alive. The lobsters were too many 
for us. Alas, how ghastly Tatton 
looked on the floor! how violently 
he trembled! Drops of agony seemed 
to fall from his forehead; his hands 
were as purple as the lobster’s 
claws. . 

*‘ You need not give yourself the 
trouble to undress,’ said one of the 
brutal crustacea. It appeared they 
had seized him ere he had taken off 
his clothes, or the gin potations had 
caused him to be neglectful of that 
usual process ere he got into bed. 

On hearmg this, I could no 
longer contain myself, but plucking 
up courage, as I wnggled till the 
blood almost streamed from my 
denuded person, on the nutme 
graters, I exclaimed, in a subdu 
and half-choking voice, ‘My good 
friends, most amuable crustacean 
gentlemen and ladies, why that 
caldron? you really do not mean 
to b-b-boil him.’ 

‘Good friends! amiable crusta- 
ceans! bosh, I say again,’ roared the 
big lobster, who was evidently the 
superior, the grandfather, for aught 
I know, of the lobster tribe. ‘ Good 
eating we are, you mean, when 
boiled.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ exclaimed all 
the lobsters, now gathering around 
him, and giving him an occasional 
pinch, to remmd him of his living 
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“Dont mean Ba 
as he 


individuality. 
him! Of course we do.: 
anything to say jo bis wife or chil- 

, parents or friends, ere we cast 
hum into the caldron? It 1s thus 
we are sorved by male cooks in 
white caps, and female cooks with 
red noses’ 

‘Ye—ye—yes,’ muttered poor Tat- 
ton 1n a faint, mild voice, making an 
effort to tickle the lobster nearest to 
him under the armpit, that is to 
say, the clawpit. ‘Ye—yes. Spare 
me, my good fellows. I swear 
in fature to respect your race. I 
will eat no more lobster-salads, no 
more lobster-curries, no more lob- 
ster anythmg. I renounce Jobster 
eating for ever. I will get into 
Parhament, and bring im a bill 
proving that lobsters can no longer 

considered as food for the human 
species. Henceforth I will confine 
myself wholly and solely to oyster 
suppers and half-and-half.’ 

‘ No more gammon,’ said one of 
the young lobster§; ‘time flies. 
Put him in, granddad. Let’s hear 
him squeak like a young pig. Open 
iis claws, spread out his tail— 
grow red in the face; he 1s white 
enough now. Give him an upside- 
down roll in the bubbling water. 
Such capital fun!—lively, very. 
Then we'll eat him. How jolly! 

‘Hold your tongue, boy, said 
the big lobster. ‘ And you, sir,’ 
turning to Tatton, ‘do you remem- 
ber your words when smashing two 
of our fellow-creatures to satisfy 
your craving appetite, while that 
fellow on the graters there cut up 
the lettuces and opened the porter ?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir! I assure you it 
was all a joke. I pity your suffer- 
ings from my heart, although my 
gastronomic  feelings* 
caused me to err. I regret having 
unwittingly offended you. Have 
mercy !’ 

‘Bah!’ replied the big lobster, 
“for centunes past our race h 
suffered at your hands. We euf- 
fered and submitted as little boys 
at school submit to big bullies; 
we have caught one of you at last; 
and may your fate be a warning to 
the lobster boiling and eating werld 
at large!’ And with these words he 
clawed him up, and holding him for 
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half a minute, spite his ge hee ioe 
efforts to-escape, dropped him 
@ tremendous aolaah fa into the 
itis bubbling water of the caldron. 
The shrieks of agony which 
lowed were awful. I fainted—that 
is, I mean to say I awoke, to find 
myself lying on my back in my shirt 
in a heavy tion, and 
on my side beheld a ‘kellner,’ that is, 
a German boots, in his shirt sleeves, 
who was splashing and pouring an 
immease pitcher of cold water into 
my apenas bath, while, the door 
being open, he was complaining im 
a. loud voice to another kollner, who 
ought to have been cleaning boots, 
but who = domg nothing in the 
to e absurdity of 
Enghsh tra travellers feeling it neces- 
~~ wash themselves matuti- 
red thus causing him to drag up 
large pitchers of” water from the 
Spey, which ran hard by my hotel. 
It was the splash, doubtless, of this 
water into my bath which termi- 
nated my hortid dream, to say 
nothing of the chattermmg boots. 


ere 
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calmly on my side, and ‘slept deli- 
ciously for an hour, when, having 
dressed and hailed the new-born 
day, I proceeded to breakfast, but 
no lobster; the dream literally 
haunted me. Time and patience, 
however, get through the longest 


and most dreary day, as does it 


‘many other unpleasant phases in 


life’s career. I have long since 
taken courage, and eat, Have eaten, 
and intend to eat no end of lobsters 
and lobster salads. And as I have 
a fellow-feeling for all men, I wish 
them to become better acquainted 
with the animal Lobster m its na- 
tural state and in its gastronomic 
excellencies. Therefore I sing of 
the Lobster. 


LADY FELICIA. . 


Pee in graceful luxury was the ian 
Replete with beauty, laden with perfum 
Lavished. from flowers half drooping with their bioom. 


Lady Felicia, rich, high-born, and fair, 
Rechning in her velvet-cushioned chair, 
Her jewelled fingers toying with her hair,— 


Dreamed, as all women dream, and none but they :— 
Duchess and peasant—girl and matron gray, 
Each bath her dream,—from which she wakes, one day 


And thus Felicia sat alone, and dreamed 
Some pleasant noon-tide fantasy, it seemed, 
So soft the lustre in her eyes that beamed. 


‘ Others may iove in sunshine,—-f would fain 


Share, rather than my 


lovgd one’s joy, his pain, 


That I might soothe his heart to peace agem. 


‘ Others may care for riches—but to me 
It seems that to be poor 1s to be free ; 
And Love is mightiest in adversity. 


* Who will have 


world-splendour, rank, and power ; 


may 
oe 
eberished iran else deserted bower 
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ses trouble doth two spits mneh waite 

i" midi true love gives tmth so elear a hght 
ws stars glow bughtest in the darhest night 


Together t] E 3 no { Ww 
e 1¢T e ry 
ras " 1] hat e need dr ‘ad 
T ler: Wwrat rtul clouds shold gat] VOriien 
5 L " each WW ould sate be lek. 


er ' s aye ty 

a peas we nught dare all storms of Fate 
he ny he tratblat culm m futh would wai eo 
So love doth stiongthen — and doth conser raic 


¢ 
ae in this armour p1oof—so tite, so sire 
AG oe be brave to combat and endine, 
And through al] tamting struguie nucht pitss yp! 
~ * PY } a 
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et W oe e’s bindens so to bear 
Reht fondly would T aim all ne 
yx m all pam to sare — 

Stiuviug alway to case his every care i 
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; ae when a-weary with the woul Us hard strife 

oh shonld eome xome, as to a hols hfe a 
mdaing sweet rest and pare with me lis wife" 


v ’ d 
ve " the word Pehert paneed i while 
: a en - her fuee a gleam, hall Dhuash, hal! curle 
Py — ‘ : 
e—trying ifs sweet gravity to Jn giale 


Till Ips, eves, Checks tJ 
2 : : ’ CLAS, Ut hot lusyn had heen uu ! 
the pellection fied neck had tuutly uh, 
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The eyus drooped yr csently, their lashes Wee 
Ah, complex thoughts !—trmultuons! y they Mn. 
Wilule the low whisper came,— And yel—and yet — 2 


The yearning, ashing words were all—no more,— 
A gentle hand unclo ed the chamber door ; 
Fchicia started up,—her day-dream. o'er 


‘Nugent is waiting, dear, to say good-bye— 
He's yong off to Spain, munediately ’ 
Felicia, wiute, but stately, uttered — Why, 


«'That’s sudden, isn't #t? and tried to look 
Calni, mn her motha s eyes Tler mothe: took 
Her soft hands, softly ,—then the young oul shook 


From head to foot, m desperate undisgulrc, 
Until the tender voice cud—* What is this, 
My darling *’ melting m a long, fond ki-s 


“So cold to him, we thought Yet—1s it 80? 
You—love hun” On the pale check came & gluw. 
Fehcia whispered, ‘I—1 did not hnow : 


Then, hke a fnghtened Lird that sceks its net, 
She drooped her head upon her mother’s breast, 
‘And m faint sobbmmgs told her all the 1¢st. 


* * * * 


And Nugent 1s of lowly birth, of course— 
A struggling Worker—artist, or e’en WOTEE,; 


Perhaps a poet, with a poy purse? 
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MR. TRAFFORD CARR’S BUSINESS JOURNEY 
A HSeasive Ramance. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘WIIAT A PIECE OF IMPERTINENCE”’ 


ADDINGTON train, sir? No, sir 
One twenty, half an hour to wait’ 
Half an hour to wait! and he had 
already waited till his patience was 
exhausted How was he to get 
through another thirty nunutes? 
The Sydenham trousers had ceased 
to interest him, the mstructions ot 
Mr Rodgeis tor self-measurement 
struck him as disgustiygly mpor- 
tunate, the pomt blank inquuriecs as 
to why he persisted im sufferme, 
when, for a certain number of post- 
age stamps a cure might be obtained 
for any and every evil under the 
sun, seemed to him positively insv- 
lent, and yct he had nothmg to do 
but to examine them. It wasn’t his 
fault, but the faultof Mr Bradshaw, 
— SSS eee ee =—ST whom, as he would have said just 
a Se eee semes =6 then, no fellah could understand, 
Set ees ae ee ae and his time was really precious 
He walked up the platform and put one foot lazily on the portmanteau 
labelled with his name—Trafford Carr, he watched, lazily also, the un- 
loading of a train just arrived from the terminus to which he was bound 
he stood back against the wall to keep out of the crowd of scured-looking 
passengers who knew where they wanted to go pethaps, but had not the 
remotest idea how to get there, and who were one and all personally in- 
jured by the neglect of the harassed porters 
Mr. Carr was a Saxon-looking man, with blue eyes that twinkled just now 
with a gleam of amusement which perhaps he did not care to hide, as he 
looked at the motley assemblage fummg and fretting before lim He had 
brown hair which curled, and a moustache which would not curl, and he 
was twisting the latter into all sorts of odd contortions, when a little child 
ran foul of the portmanteau and tungbled over 1 ; 
‘Confound the whole crew of nursemaids!’ muttered Mr. Carr, picking 
up the child Mevertheless, and setting 1t on a pair of unsteady legs. As he 
stooped for this purpose, 1t seemed that something m the pile of unclaimed 
luggage on the platform caught his eye, and he started forward to examine 
it moré closely. ’ 
VOL. IV.—wNO. Iv. v 
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‘Claim .your luggage, cea 
shouted an official voice at ear. 
‘ That yours, sir?’ 

‘No!’ said Mr. Carr. ‘ Wait a 
bit.’ 

He was bending down over a hol- 
Iand-covered package, and had 
actually turned the leather address 
case round, so that he might bé 
quite sure of its contents, when a 
gentleman’s* silver-topped cane fell 
with rather a smart rap upon the 
trunk, and a gentleman’s voice eja- 
culated sharply, ‘ Mine, sir.’ 

Mr. Carr had the grace to redden, 
and to gulp down the msane desire 
he felt to retort, ‘ You tell a fib, sir.’ 
For he did not believe that the pack- 
age 1n question belonged to this gen- 
tleman, nor yet to lis sister, who 
stood beside him—his very mage— 
frowning down her haughty indig- 
mation upon the inquisitive inter- 


loper. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ muttered 
Mr. Carr. He got a nod from the 
young man, and he had the comfort 
of hearing the lady say, with tolera- 
ble distinctness, ‘ What a piece of 
impertinenc " 

. Trafford Carr went back to 
his portmanteau, but the half-hour 
which a minute ago had seemed so 
intermimahble a period, suddenly be- 
came a brief span, passing all too 
quickly for the whirl of thoughts in 
his head to shape themselves. The 
brother and sister were personal] 
unknown to him, but the big ‘ Rive 
which marked some of the lugg _ 
struck him as fi jar in connectio# 
with the name he examined ir 
that leather case. YWas the owner 
of the name travellixg with these 
people? And if so, ther? And 
what was it to him ? 

Busmess called him! to town; in 
fact, 1t was busimess with his lawyers, 
the umportance of which 1t had never 
occurred to him to doubt until now. 
But after all, what could they possi- 
bly want with him? He knew no- 
thing of legal matters; he could 
not be of the least practical use, nor 
his presence of the least importance. 
Indeed, it was very probable that 
they would manage a great deal 
better without him than with him. 
He began to feel rather angry with 
his lawyers and aggrieved at the 
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notion of obeying their summons. 
aie at this pepe the brother and 
sister passed him again. 

* You see to the luggage, Antony,” 
said the latter ; ‘I am gomg to look 
for mamma and Elhnor.’ 

A sudden contraction of Mr.Carr’s 
face, and a whiteness which came 
over it just then, announced that his 
resolution was taken. A mad reso- 
lution, perhaps, formed on a mo- 
ment’s impulse, but not to be moved. 
He followed the sister at a distance 
down the platform, and saw some 
one join her—an elderly lady and a 
young one. As the face of this 
latter turned for a moment in his 
direction, he drew a sharp breath 
and stood still, but she did not see 
him. They were geting mto one 
of the carmages of a train gomeg 
directly out of the fangs of his 
lawyers He walked on quickly 
and became aware that his fingers 
were trembling as he reached the 
telegraph office and dictated a rapid 
message concerning sudden business 
which made it umposmble for him to 
be in town that day ; then he passed. 
through the ‘*booking-office, caught 
up his portmanteau, and made a 
rush for a carriage just as the cry of 
‘Take your seats, please, and the 
sound of fastening doors had nearly 
driven him wild with the fear of 
losing the train altogether. Even 
now he was not out of the worry. 

‘This is not your train, sir, said 
the porter, who had just before 
given him half an hour to wait. 

‘It 1s,’ responded Mr. Carr, exas- 
perated. 

‘Let me see your ticket, please,’ 
pursued the unbelieving porter. 

Mr. Garr produced 1t. 

‘AH nght, sir. Thought you were 
for Paddington.’ 

Once seated, and having got over 
the slight awkwardness of throwing 
himself upon a lady’s bonnet-box, 
blue as to colour and frail m consti- 
tution, he took off his hat and com- 
posed himself to think. But in the 
first place, he felt uncomfortably 

@varm; in the next, uneasily con- 
scious that the Ailes, the bonnet- 
box was alternately rubbing up the 
injured article and casting glances 
of deadly hatred upon its injurer; 
and in the third and last place, what 
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would thinking do for him but 
strengthen the disagreeable idea be- 
ginning to suggest itself already, 
that he had made a most unaccount- 
able simpleton of himself? And 
what was to come of 1t? Here he 
was in for a four hours’ journey, 
whose terminus would, he beleved, 
be a sea-side resort, the very ex:st- 
ence of which, one single hour ago, 
had been scarcely known to him and 
of no significance at all in his eyes. 
‘It’s the old story,’ thought Mr. 
Trafford Carr. ‘The same abomi- 
nable rashness and pig-headed ob~ 
stinacy that sent, me into such a 
mess three months ago, and made 
me wretched for hfe; as 1f- ? 
‘I beg your pardon, sir, but if 
you could put your feet a httle on 
one side of the birdcage——’ 
‘Oh!’ ejaculated Mr. Carr, ‘cer- 
tainly ’ ; 
First a bonnet-box and then a bird- 
cage, and the voice of this most 1rri- 
tating female was hke a nutmeg- 
grater to the ears of the unhappy 
man. What busmess had she with 
a birdcage under the seat, with bon- 
net-boxes, and packets, and cloaks, 
and black bags hterally filung up 
all the arm-chairs m the carnage; 
and umbrellas or parasols, which- 
ever they were, and papers of sand- 
wiches stuck about the ‘cradle’ 
Would she speak agam? Did he 
actually see symptoms of a relentingy 
temper and an impending attempt at 
conversation ? ‘Was it on the cards 
that he should be confidentially 
informed of the extent of her jour- 
ney, its cause—probably ailments 
which would be detailed? Mr. 
Carr was an Englshman, and he 
‘was worried. He stuck his trevel- 
ling cap over his eyes, put his head 
mto a corner, folded ms arms and 
went to sleep or shammed, which 
was, after all, quite as good for him 
as thinking. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHER. ¢ 


‘It smells. fresh, even to me,’ 
thought Mr. Trafford Carr, taking 
off Ins hat and lettimg the air blow 
upon his head; ‘and I’m not used 
up either like some fellows, nor 
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blanched by town residence. 'Thero 
comes a packet. Whata linc she 
leaves in the water,and what cockle- 
shells she makes the httle boats look ! 
I should hike a row, but not to-night.’ 

It was just seven o’clock in the 
evening, and sun was kissmg 
the bay by way of salute before the 
mountains hid them; and the long 
unbroken crescent with which, in 
its various modifications, we are all 
famihar, began to wake up from its 
afternoon drowsiness and to turn out 
for promenade. 

Mr. Carr might have seen, as he 
sauntered along the parade, hundreds 
of ladies well dressed, and hundreds 
culpably defymg all harmomes of 
style and co!our , hats of all dimen- 
sions, from the absurdly shadeless 
turban and sailor to the broadest flap- 
ping Tuscan; and crinolines in every 
variety of size and awkwardness; 
but he did not observe these things. 
There might have been more attrac- 
thon im the shimmering of the water 
where the sun touched it, or the gentle 
rise and fall of the many boats lying 
at anchor in the bay, or the murmur 
of those melancholy things which 
the sea is always whispering to the 
shore, but Mr Carr wagnot thmking 
of this either He felt its mfluence 
no doubt indirectly, but he was pre- 
occupied He -went up to the pa- 
rade railing, fashioned after the 
manner somewhat of the London 
park barriers, and leaned against 1t. 
A band or two passed him with 
their music-stands and instruments, 
and one of them fixed up the pro- 
gramme for the evenmg exactly 
opposite his leaning place. 

A. sudden thought occurred to 
Mr. Carr as he saw this. Would 14 
be of any use to put it in practice? 
He must consider it a httle. So‘he 
stood there, lazily listenimmg to ‘Robert, 
to1 que j’aime,’ and three ladies 
looked out upon him from the draw- 
ing-room of Heidelberg House, in 
fuil view of which he stood. 

These three ladies had an air of 
being newly arnved, and were pro- 
bably too much fatigued to jom the 
motley of the promenade. To fore- 
stall the ‘ Visitors’ List,’ their names 
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Antony Rivers, the gentieman who 
was just now testing the softness of 
a yellow couch atthe extreme end of 
the room. Their names having been 
duly chromecled, however—a social 
duty—these new visitors became to 
the landlady nameless beings, their 
individuality merged m the general 
stream of coming and going guests : 
they were now simply ‘The Draw- 
ing-room.” 

It might have seemed strange to 
them, but their requirements and 
fatigues and pleasures, as persons, 
would have from henceforth no in- 
terest 1 the landlady’s eyes. If the 
Drawing-room wanted anything, the 
Drawing-room rang its bell; and 
the Drawing-room was the depart- 
ment of a certain oppressed damsel, 
who lodged at mght in a hole in the 
roof, and prayed for the season to be 
over. 

‘It isn’t so bad—this sofa,’ re- 
marked Mr. Antony Rivers. ‘ Try 
1t, old lady.’ 

By ‘old lady,’ Mr. Rivers meant 
his mother, and the only plea that 
can be urged 1n defence of the seem- 
ing disrespétt 1s, that from his bps 
it sigmified affection. 

‘No, thank you, Tony. What a 
lazy fellow you are!’ 

‘Exactly. What do people come 
to the seaside for ?’ 

Miss Rivers suggested ‘ shrimps,’ 
and her mother, who took 
literally, said, ‘Change of air and 
scene ,’ neither of which answers 
ap to Mr. Antony deserving 
of notice. 

‘One comes to the seaside to be 
jolly,’ he said: ‘Sir Bulwer Lytton 
holds the elixir of hfe to be rest, by 
which, of course, he means profound 
lazimess; and I think, myself, that 
it is one of the elements of jollity.’ 

Having said this he moved his 
head slightly, to improve his facili- 
ties for the study which was in 
reahty occupying him. He was 
watching his cousin, Ellinor Challis. 
She sat against one of the window- 
curtains, so that he saw only her 

rofile, and by-and-by not even that, 
for she suddenly put her hand up to 
her forehead, as though it ached, and 
kept it there. The posé suggested 
to Mr. Antony that she was aware 
of being observed, and he amiled. 
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‘Tired, Ellinor?’ he asked. 

She lowered her hand and looked 
at him steadily. 

‘I don’t like bemg stared at, An- 


my. 

Antony laughed outright, pos- 
sibly to hide a little flush of moriafi- 
cation that came over his face. He 
had not seen Ellinor, until lately, for 
many years, and the change which 
those years had effected made it 
natural, he thought, that he should 
follow her movements with a little 
cousinly iration. 

‘Well, my dear, I really do think 
the people stare a good deal,’ said 
Mrs. Rivers, innocently. ‘But the 
radeness is theirs, you know, not 


urs. 

This time it was ; s turn to 
smile, and Antony took it as a token 
of forgiveness. 

‘They can’t see me, can they, 
mother? By the way, what a stupid 
thing if was to let that woman get 
hold of Mr. Antotry Rivers for the 
paper. I might.jave been Don 
Antonio de Rivaz, and have had a 
chance of gettung looked at. I won- 
der if 1t’s tpo late.’ 

‘Be quwet»Tony,’ said his sister; 
‘and, Ellnor, look here; but don’t 
let yourself be seen. Lower down, 
leaning against the railing. That’s 
the impertinent fellow I told you of, 
who looked at our luggage with 
such cool assurance. What’s the 
oar oa He didn’t see you, did 

e 2? 

‘A travellmg photographer,’ 
drawled Antony,‘ who has an eye to 
Ins profession. The old lady and 
you two shall sit to him for the 
Graces.’ 

‘And now he is staring in here.’ 

*‘ Don’t mamma, pray , I wouldn’t 
have him see that we recognize 
for the world. It’s the greatest 
piece of 1mpertinence I ever knew.’ 

‘These things,’ began Mrs. Rivers 
poor acinar aaa ‘often happen with- 
out——’ 

‘Is there anythmg in a name?’ 
broke out Antony from the sofa ; 
er aie if so, I can tell you 


me You! And how did you know 
I a] 

‘Curious, Au By using 
my eyes, to be sure. I looked at his 
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portmanteau, and I’m pretty nearly 
sure there was a Paddington label on 
it; so how he comes to be here I 
can’t say.’ 

*‘ Antony, you are as bad as he was. 
Talk of a woman’s curiosity, indeed !’ 

Mr. Antony shrug his shoul- 
ders indifferently. ‘The name was 
Trafford Carr; queer, but not ul- 
sounding.’ 

‘ Trafford |!’ repeated Mrs. Rivers, 
slowly, catching only the first name 
© Wasn’t there a Mr. Trafford, El- 
lanor:’ or, no, 1¢ was Stafford——’ 

Mrs. Rivers stopped abruptly. 
Her son had lea from the sofa, 
with a bound that shook the room, 
and startled her mto a httle scream 
of consternation. 

‘A thousand pardons,’ said An- 
tony. ‘I didn’t mean to make such 
a noise, but I wanted to wake myself 
You are astray, mother; the name 
of the travelling artistisCarr. Puts 
one 1n mind of biscuits, doesn’t 1t? 
Most silent and absorbed cousim 
Ellinor, will you take a turn on the 
promenade ?” 

Ellinor Challis rose at once. A 
certain deference which distinguished. 
Antony’s manner to her at times 
could not fail to please her, m spite 
of the bantermg manner that dis- 

it, moreover, he had just 
interfered to prevent inquiries which 
would have been painful, and she 
was grateful to hm. Antony him- 
self did not know this, or knew it 
but dimly. He could scarcely ac- 
count for the impulse that had 
prompted his opportune interrup- 
tion. He only knew that Ellimor 
had been 111, and that a rumour had 
gone about concerning an engage- 
ment abruptly and mystenously 
broken off. It was most probably 
idle rumour, after all; but still he 
thought 1t well to stop his mother’s 
researches when they turned upon 
his cousin’s gentlemen acquamtance. 
But with the consciousness of having 
acted a sort of protector’s part to- 
wards her, he concerved a sufiden 
desire to know certainly the fruth 
or falsehood of the rumour. And 
perhaps he was also a little elated 
by the alacrity with which she had 
responded to his proposal of a walk, 
for he took her hand, as he held 
open the door for her to pass 
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through, and said in his best and 
most mnsinuating manner— 

‘You won’t bear malice, 
you ?’ 

His bit of mannerism shrank at 
once before the somewhat scornful 
amusement which tinged Ellinor’s 
look and answer. 

‘Cousin Antony,’ she said, glanc- 
ing back at him, ‘ let me bog of 
you to believe that it is better to be 
natural than to affect absurdity.’ 

Antony was not used to rebuffs ; 
and although he knew he had been 
pretending, yet 1t was not pleasant 
to be told so. Besdes, Ellmor was 
very handsome, unusually so just 
then, when she looked a bit scorn- 
ful; she was not often roused to 
look so. And what did 1t matter 
about the two years by which sho 
was his senor? No one would take 
her for the eldest, particularly if 
they made proper allowance for his 
big whiskers and moustache. He 
wasn’t quite so sure, now he came 
to think of 1t, that there had beer 
no reality in his bit of sentiment. 
One thing, however, he was sure of, 
namely, that he should®not venture 
to take her hand in that way very 
soon again. 

‘ Upon my word,’ mused Mr. An- 
tony, ‘1 wonder she didn’t box my 
a They almost feel as if she 


will 


‘ Tony,’ said Mrs. Rivers from the 
window, ‘I don’t thmk we ought 
to wait for Mr. George Rivers to call 
upon us. He might never see the 
names, you know, and your father 
would not be pleased if we went 
home without scemg him _ I thnk 
you should go to the rectory ’ 

‘ To-night, mother ?” 

. You stupid boy. I am im ear- 


nest. 

‘Very well. But the rector 1s 
nothing to me. Second cousins 
don’t count, you know.’ 

‘I wonder if he 1s as music-mad 
as ever,’ said Mrs. Rivers, specu- 
latively. 

‘Sure to be. That’s a taste that 
doesn’t die.’ 

‘ He would be pleased with Elli- 
nor’s voice. I want to make her 
sing agam if IL can. 5 want 
rouse her in some way. : 
we must get a piano, and have 
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rector, or his son and daughters, or 
all, here.’ 

‘ Speaking of Elhmor,’ said An- 
tony, with an air of profound uncon- 
cern, ‘ I suppose there was nothing 
in that rumour I mean about a 
broken engagement.’ 

Mrs Rivers looked at him.with a 
little bewilderment for a moment, 
and then she laughed. 

‘ Nonsense, Antony! Mr Chalhs 
sent Ellmor with us because she 
had not been well, and he thought 
the change would do her good. Of 
course I am very glad to have her’ 

‘ Of course we are,’ said Antony, 
generalizing it. 

‘ And we must take care of her, 
and make her go out a good deal. 
She 1s very quict. These slow, 
dragging indispositions are more 
hkely to leave low spirits behind 
them than a sharp illness which 1s 
soon over. Then Ellinor has no 
mother, and a father may be every- 
thing that is wise and land, but 
" 3e seemingly sight ailments are 

ond his ken You must take 

mor on the hills, you and Au- 
. ita, the wm up there will put 
fresh hfe into her ” 

‘Then you thmk there was no- 
thing in 1t, and there’s no gentle- 
man’s head that I could have the 
pleasure of punching ”’ 

‘ My dear Tony, don’t be absurd. 
Put by your superfluous energy 
until 1f 1s wan Be off, and 
don’t keep the girls waiting.’ 


CHAPTER ITt. 
*IL BALEN,’ 


The sun was gone long ago, and 
the evening air blew up fresh from 
the sea along the parade. Mr Tratf- 
ford Carr had left his leaning posi- 
tion, and mixed amongst the shifting 
crowd of promenaders. He did not 
move with them, however, but kept 
pretty nearly to the same place, and 

was just now occupied with a 
calculation as to the exact time it 
would take certain figures approach- 
ing m the distance to reach that 
place. These figures moved slowly. 
Mr Rivers, the centre one of the 
three, had dropped ito a saunter 
as meditative in its way as Mr. 
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Carr’s immobility. Antony’s efforts 
to make himself entertainmg had 
been damped by the unpleasant 
conviction that the more he talked 
the more silent and absent Elimor 
became. He could not decide to 
lus own satisfaction whether he was 
in love, or gomg to be in love with 
his cousin, or not Her supreme 
indifference piqued him; he was at 
the sea-side, and had nothing to do, 
and the temptation to amuse himself 
with a httle flirtation was dangerous. 
He would have hked to know what 
Ellinor thought of him in her own 
mind, but the absolute blank which 
such a question would have pro- 
duced might have been salutary but 
not palatable She was not think- 
ing about him at all; had never 
thought about him sufficiently to 
form an opmion. She walked by 
his side, and probably knew that he 
talked a good deal, but she left his 
sister to answer him. All at once 
something roused her from her apa- 
thy. It was growing late, the 
stars had begun to come out, and a 
hght or two had sprung up 1 the 
windows along the parade. ‘They 
Were passing near to a famous 
string band engaged for the season, 
and the commencement of a well-re- 
membered air from the ‘ Trovatore’ 
made her turn with a movement 
of sudden pam towards the players. 
Then she saw that she had turned 
straight round upon the impertinent 
examiner of her luggage, that he was 
leaving the group around the musi- 
clans and coming to meet her; that 
his face was white and resolute, and 
that he meant to be seen. A spirit 
of pride and just anger stung her 
into strength He came forward as 
though he had some claim upon her 
consideration; he would find it a 
mistake. Another moment and she 
had passed him, lookmg into his 
face with a single glance of deter- 
mined unconcern, as though she 
had been passmg a stranger. She 
walked on a httle farther, and then 
stopped 

* Let us go in now,’ said Ellinor. 
* It 18 cold.’ 

Antony bent down to look at her 
with an unaccountable sensation of 
something strange 1m her voice. 

‘ We have kept you out too leng,’ 


‘Ii Balen,’ 


he said. ‘ We must not do it again. 
Come, Augusta.’ 

Mrs. Rivers was waiting for them 
in the growing darkness of the 
drawing-room, but Ejiblnor went 
straight up to her own room and 
locked herself 1n. 

She tred to throw off her cloak, 
but the fingers which worked aft 1ts 
fastening were trembling with anger 
or gnef, or some passion strangely 
at variance with her usual i1mpassa- 
bility of manner, and in the midst 
of this sudden storm she was con- 
scious of an hysterical inclination to 
laugh at the thought of what those 
quiet people down stairs would say 
it they could see her 

‘He never meant coming here,’ 
thought Ellinor, ‘ until he saw us. 
What have I done that I should be 
torinented in this way? He came 
on purpose. Ungencrous and cruel, 
he asked those men for “ Il Balen ” 
on purpose, he knew I should re- 
member, he thinks, because I um 
@ woman, that I shall be weak 
enough to foiget his own words and 
my acquiescence in them 41 never 
will if he is come here to haunt 
me, I must show hun that I can bear 
3t, as I did to-night ‘Three months 
ago I knew he would be sorry, but 
he*should have thought of that be- 
fore I wish I weie really strong; 
these sudden excitements hurt ime 
so Jam shaking all over; and I 
have got to go down stairs and look 
as if nothing was the matter’ 

Meanwhile Mr ‘Trafford Carr 
walked on with a tingling in his 
cheeks and a feeling of bitter exas- 
peration against everybody, the 
string band included. Ellmor was 
right, he had asked for ‘Il Balen’ 
on ose; and, now he came to 
think of it, the mistake had been a 
very foolish one ‘Well, 1t was done, 
and could not be recalled But that 
reflection did not smooth down his 
vexation, nor modify the irritation 
with which he found his walk 
checked by the audience of an 1m1- 
tation Brousil famuly in full chorus. 
He took a dishke to the tmy vio- 
iinists, and called their chorus dis- 
eord, which was ust, for they 
played very well. e had an un- 
reasohable feeling of impatience 
against all those people who were 
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chattering and laughing around 
him; on one side a jabbering of 
French, on another the roll ot an 
Itahan sentence, and occasionally 
the German gutturals reachmg his 
ear and bespeakimg his unwilling 
attention to the talkers. Hs dis- 
gust reached its climax when he 
came upon a reverend brother 
Stiggims, who had taken up his post 
between the fires of two season 
bands, both being famtly audible at 
tames, and was warning his dear 
friends, 1m a voice and language 
which might be called relyious 
swearing, agamst the temptations 
of music 1n general, and this music 
in particular ‘Todo justice to tho 
good taste of the promenaders, Mr. 
Stiggins had a very thin audience, 
and these were small ‘boys who 
stared at him m a bewildering state 
of uncertainty as to whether hoe 
really meant it or whether he was 
simply performing, hke the iunita- 
tion Brousils, and would presently 
send his hat round. 

Mr Carr turned away, and went 
to sit in the shadow ot an old boat 
on the shingle. The tyle was gomg 
out, and he flung into 1t a little box 
which he took from his pockct, and 
which had once contained patent 
* Vesuvians,’ warranted safe from 
damp, from spofitaneous iguition, or 
from any other evil to which matches 
in gencral are subject. And as the 
little vessel drifted off to sea, so his 
thoughts drifted away from the prc- 
sent, from Ellinor as she was now, 
a stony unreality, whom he had for- 
ferted all claim to regard as any- 
thing but a stranger—to Fillinor as 
she was three months ago, before the 
cloud came. 

And he remembered lymg under 
a tree, lazily looking out upon sunny 
lawns until the sunshine came and 
stood before him visibly, and he 
pretended unconsciousness to see 
what she would do Well, she went 
away from him quietly, without 
speaking. It was just like her. 
And then he had to run after her, 
and was angry, and they sparred a 
bit, and made it up again. Not 
much to remember, perha bat 
there was something very 
and very bitter too, about it. 

And then he remembered the joi- 
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liest Christmas party which had 
ever fallen to his lot; where there 
had been private theatricals, and 
plenty of bad acting which was ap- 
plauded, and a little good acting 
which was not applauded; a famt 
suspicion of jealousy even then, but 
a good deal of that happiness which 
he supposed was all over now. The 
strange thing about it was that he 
never seemed to have appreciated it 
rightly until if was over. After that 
came a recollection so gloomy that 
ins face lengthened under it, and he 
collapsed still further into the boat’s 
shadow. 

The glorious days of country 
freedom came to a close, and Elli- 
nor went to town with her father. 
Mr. Carr followed, of course, and 
expected a monopoly, which he did 
not get. Mr. Challis required his 
daughter to pay some IJittle atten- 
tion to other friends, and Mr Carr 
fretted himself into a furious fit of 
jealousy and unreasonable exaction. 
The thmg which puzzled him now 
in this retrospect was, how he could 
ever have been so absurd. Then 
came that og~e-evening engagement 
which he had required Ellmor to 
break because he was not mcluded 
m it; and when she argued the 
point Mr Carr said somethmg, im 
the passionate impulse of the mo- 
ment, which Ellmor could not 
stand. 

“If you think that,’ she said, ‘the 
sooner we say good-bye the better. 
And, indeed, I perfectly agree with 
you.’ 

She was very quict about 1t; but 
Ir. Carr knew then that, even if his 
pride would have suffered him to 
appeal, there would be no moving 
her. There had bcen no question 
of friendship between them JSBoth 
knew that 1t would be impossible: 
both recognized the wideness of 
the guif so suddenly opened be- 
tween them. Mr. saw it with 
a bewildered amazement—seeing, 
yet half incredulous. It was so 
monstrous; he had never contem- 
plated sach a thing, he did not 
know how to bear it when it came; 
and besides all this, 1t was his own 


da ; 
vt My fault, muttered Mr. Carr, 
throwing whole handfuls of pebbles 
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at the unoffending sea. ‘I did it 
all. I shut out that sort of sun- 
shine from my life altogether. And 
yet I think, coming upon me so 
suddenly as she did yesterday— was 
it yesterday or to-day? I can hardly 
tell—I think it was scarcely wonder- 
ful that the temptation to follow for 
the chance of seemg her should 
have proved too much for me [I 
meant to humble myself, and that 
trick with the music was not 
humble. I am not sure that I am 
capable of any great humility. If 
I were to write to her she would 
return the letter unopened. tI 
know her so well that I am certam 
she would, whether she cares for 
me or not—that 1s, unless I could 
disguise my hand, so that she might 
open it without knowing from whom 
it came. In that case—well, I must 
think of it At any rate, I am here, 
and here I shall stay; and until I 
am positively certam that there is 
no hope, I won’t give up.’ 

So Mr. Carr left his boat, and 
walked up and down opposite 
Heidelburg House until he saw, for 
one moment, a shadow on one of 
the drawing-room blinds, and then 
he went to his room at the ‘ Queen’s.” 


~ CHAPTER IV. 
‘IT’s A BOBBY IN DISGUISE.’ 


‘And what about the practisings, 
Tony ?’ 

‘Oh, well, we must have a piano, 
of course. JY1l run over to Foster’s 
and get one this afternoon. Won't 
the people through the wall have a 
treat? I think we ought to charge. 
But, Augusta Z 

‘Well.’ 

*‘ About that song, you know ?’ 

*Elimor says she would rather 
not sing 1t. If she 1s quite detcr- 
mined ? 

‘Quite,’ interrupted Ellinor. ‘I 
cannot undertake a solo. I would 
rather not do anything; but as that 
seems ungracious, I don’t object to 
join m the choruses—nothing else.’ 

‘Not even “ Janet’s Choice?” ’ said 
Antony, appealingly. 

‘Not even “ Janet’s Choice.”” 

‘And you sing it so capitally! 








It's a Bobby in Disguise. 2397 
D is of no should like to see any ono coming 


And Augusta’s u 

use there, because she has no lower 

notes. It wants a contralto or a 

mezzo at least. Well, 1t can’t be 

helped. I shall have to write for 
cornet.’ 

‘Don’t throw stones, Antony, and 
do be still if you can. We have 
done enough mountain-climbmg to- 
day: let us rest. How beautful it 
is!” : 

Miss Rivers was right as to the 
beauty of the scene she looked 
upon, but there 1s no necessity to 
enter into any description of it; 
moreover, sucn description might 
betray the locality, and thus be- 
come, by a figure of speech, per- 
sonal. It would have taken some 
days of hard walking to ‘do’ tho 
mountains thoroughly, but they 
had done something, and were not 
ambitious. It was the fashion here 
to climb, 1n a greater or less degree ; 
so they climbed. It was also the 
fashion to use poles or alpenstocks ; 
so, of course, they had alpenstocks, 
which so added to them personal 
appearance as tourists that Mr 
Antony had begged very hard to 
patronize the owner of a photo- 
graphic studio in a sheltered spot 
on the hill, and a study of three 
tourists had im consequence been 
that morning immersed m dhe pho- 
tographic bath for development. 

There was also an archery-ground 
on the hill, bmstimg perpetually 
with the arrows of ambitious but 
inexpert archers, and a shooting- 
gallery for gentlemen, and a cricket- 
ground, which, bemg smooth and 
level, did very well for croquet, and 
on which the two ladies and their 
escort had been practiasmg that 
game for a bnef penod. It was 
voted ‘slow. There were not 
enough of players; and so now 
they were sittmg on a cliff, and 
Mr. Antony was amusing himself 
by throwimg down the stones and 
loose gravel which came within 
sare ees his hand. 

‘Don’t throw stones, repeated 
Miss Rivers. ‘Suppose any one 
were coming up; and you know it 
is forbidden too.’ 

‘By order of the committee,’ 
drawled Antony——‘a set of sapient 
old women, no doubt; besides, I 


up the bare rock underncath us.’ 

‘It isn’t bare: there’s brake to 
cling to. Don’t, Antony.’ 

‘Some one ts commg up,’ said 
Ellinor, suddenly. . 

Antony peeped over the cliff, and 
drew back, with a pan imic 
representation of being handcuffed. 

‘It’s a bobby in disguise.’ 

The words were hardly spoken 
when the bobby in disguise leaped 
upon the chif, and passed them; as 
he did so, taking a handkerchief 
from his cheek, down which a httle 
spot of blood was tnckling. 

‘It’s the travellmg photographer!’ 
exclaimed Antony, aghast. ‘I’m 
afraid I must have mt hm; and 
he’s out of sight now, so I can’t 
apologize How the fellow does 
haunt us! He’s stopping at the 
“ Queen’s,” do you know. Not so 
bad for a vagabond artist, 18 16°?’ 

“What nonsense, -Antony! as if 
you could possibly tell what be 1s.’ 

‘Ob, he may be a great swell for 
anything I know,’ said Mr. Rivers, 
carelessly ‘I wish JI hadn’t hit 
him. One wouldn’t throw stones 
at an artist, knowingly.’ 

At this juncture Antony caught 
his cousin’s eye, and felt uncomfort- 
able. There was something sar- 
castic about the expression, he 
thought—something of amusement, 
and something of contempt. It 
was very hard upon him. He be- 
gan to wonder what he had said or 
done now, that she was turning into 
ndicule. He ppt on an injured 
tone, and asked the question Her 
answer only puzzled him still more 
as to the real subject of her amuse- 
ment. P 

‘What have you done?’ repeated 
Elbnor. ‘I was thmking about the 
traveling photographer, Antony. 
So he 1s stoppmg at the “ Qucen’s ?” 
What a reckless spendthnft he must 
be! But I think you often find it 
s0 amongst vagabond artists.’ 

‘It’s time to go home,’ said An- 
tony, not quite sure of his ground. 
‘Shall we go? I want to see about 
that piano.’ 

Mr. Trafford Carr had passed on, 
sill with his handkerchief to his 
face. He did not bear malice about 
the little cut from Antony’s luckiese 
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stone: if had come from -Ellinor’s 
,and she knew ofit. It would 
urt her more than 1t did himself. 
He was not precisely cxulting m 
this thought, but under such cir- 
cumstances as bis 1t was only natu- 
ral to hke to obtain sympathy when- 
ever and however he could get it 
from Ellmor And the sharp litle 
stone had stirred him up, and done 
him good, besides which, at the 
cost of the cut he had heard all 
about the practising, the choruses, 
‘ Janet’s Choice,’ and Antony’s miss- 
ing cornet. 

‘When Mr. Carr got as far as the 
cornet he made a sudden stop in his 
walk, and said, half aloud, ‘I have 
it” Yes, there could be no doubt 
about 1t. He had seen on the pa- 
rade below a placard concerning an 
amateur concert for the benefit of a 
national school, or an infant school, 
or some school, he was not very 
clear what. And, of course, Ellinor 
was going to sing at this concert, 
with her cousins. For Mr Carr had 
remembered all about these cousins 
by this time. Also, knowmeg that 
the rector’s,name was Rivers, he 
came very rapidly to the conclusion 
that there must be a relationship 
there also, by means of which Elli- 
nor had been drawn mio the concert 
affair. Mr Carr was guilty of an ex- 
clamation not expressing pleasure 
He vituperated amateurs, Mr An- 
tony Rivers in particular, not that 
he was jealous of Antony, or indeed 
of any one now, he.had, he flattcred 
himself, received a, lesson sufficient 
*to cure him of jeafoOusy. But there 
would be so much practising to- 
gether for the cousins, and Ellinor 
would play his accompamments He 
would he occupying the position 
which Mr. Carr himself ought to 
have held. Then, too, as he spoke 
of his cornet, no doubt he was a 
tenor, and tenors are so 

As a proof that he was no longer 
accessible to jealousy, or any such 
sudden passion as had been wont to 
master hm, Mr. Carr thrust his 
hand into his pocket, took thence a 
letter, written with elaborate care 

t very morning; rent it into a 
hundred pieces, and then sat down 
on the hill side to tear them still 
smaller and grind them inio the turf 
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with his heel. Perhaps he repented 
after it was done; perhaps he felt 
foolishly guilty: at any rate he 
started off down the hill to look at 
that placard again, and to secure 
for himself the very best seat that 
money could secure for the concert. 

He would wait until that took 
place to form his decision. He 
should see her there, and according 
to his impression then, he would 
either fill up that empty envelope 
once more or else give her up and 
go away hke a reasonable man. 


CHAPTER VY. 
MR. CARR’S ‘IMPRESSION ’ 


So he had settled it. And 60 
when he took his seat in the concert- 
room, one of the first to arrive, there 
was about him an atmosphere of 
strung-up determination which did 
not harmonize amiss with his well- 
cut features and resolute forehead 
In all the rustle of the assembling 
audience, the moving of seats, and 
mistakes respecting places, Mr. Carr 
remained motionless, with his head 
steadily turned towards the orches- 
tra. Agam, he meant that Ellmor 
should see him, and all his calcula- 
tions hinged upon how she would 
look when she did see him. He did 
not reflect that he was in some sort 
acting the part of a persecutor, he 
remembered only that some time 
since he had been guilty of a piece 
of folly, to undo which no perseve- 
rance on his part could be too great. 
He reflected only that his happmess, 
and, as he persuaded himself by way 
of self-justification, Ellnor’s also, 
depended upon the undomg of it. 

He lstencd to the overture with 
desperate patience She was not one 
of the performers therem, and he 
had not expected that she would be. 
Then there came a solo, also un- 
important, afterwards the first 
chorus in the programme; and then 
amongst the light dresses that be- 
gan to flutter mto them places he 
saw one of white, with a dark-red 
rose looping 1t up. , 

Mr. Carr leaned forward a little. 
She must see hm. He must know 
whether the mght of him, suddenly 
would yet affect her in any degree 4, 
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if not, his case was hopeless. She 
was so far above him up there. It 
was so intolerable to look at her in 
her calm consciousness of the bar- 
rier that separated performers from 
listeners. ‘This was not his Elimor, 
but a new character, which stung 
him with a sense of overwhelmng 
distance. Why, he was no nearer 
and no more to her than any one of 
the hundred and fifty people who 
sat so complacently looking at her. 
The thing was monstrous! 

Something almost savage in the 
excited earnestness of his face must 
hhave struck Ellmor when she did 
see him, or else she was nervous, 
or not well, or the heat was too 
much for her, all which latter ex- 
cuses were readily found for her by 
her coadjutors, one of whom turned 
round just in time to see her drop 
the music from her hands, and to 
be aware that instead of singing in 
publhe, Ellinor was about to faut. 

There was a little commotion up 
there—not much, the s}inpathy of 
the audience was of course excited, 
and one gentleman only was so 1ll- 
mannered as to rise trom his scat 
and leave the concert-room. 

It was Mr Trafford Carr; and he 
cared nothing at all for the disap- 
proving glances that followed lam 
to the door. 

He had come out with some mad 
thought of rushing off to the green 
10010, and claiming the right to help 
her. But he dared not do 1t, alone 
as he was Hus face reddened at 
the thought of the probable rebuff 
which would reward him. Instead, 
he went to walk about in his thin 
boots on the beach, revilimg hingelt 
in a torrent of self-reproach; re- 
pressing, at first, hke a gmlty man, 
the gieam of exultation which came 
with the thought that he had still 
power to move her—that she could 
not possibly be indifferent to him. 

Then he saw people turn round 
after they had passed, to stare at 
him; and he took off ns white 
gloves with a sensation of annoy- 
ance that he could not have the 
ashore to himself. It was late 
enough—nearly mine: why didn’t 
these people go home, and keep re- 
spectable, healthy hours; and what 
did 1f matter to any one 1f he chose 
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to walk in white gloves and thin 
boots? Something more important 
than such considerations occupied 
him. He had before his cyes per- 
petually,'a white dress with a red 
rose in it, and a face which had 
grown 28 wlute as the dress at the 
sight of him. How could he do 1t? 
And what was to be done now? 
One thyng was certain; he could 
not sleep another mght, nor rest 
satisfied another hour without beg- 
ging forgiveness for what he had 
done. 

Mr. Carr looked back towards the 
concert-room, and reflected that the 
performance was not to be over 
untal ten ‘There was plenty of tume 
before him, so he went to his room 
at the ‘ Queen’s,’ and wrote a letter, 
the compilation of which took him 
pretty nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, and having despatched 11, he 
returned to the parade, by this time 
nearly deserted Mr. Carr didn’t 
mind that; mdeed it was so much 
the better, since 1t left him a clear 
view of all carriages passmg from 
the concert-room down the parade. 

And when the towa clock had 
struck ten some few minutes there 
was @ light in the drawing-room at 
Heidelburg House, and Mrs Rivera 
was overwhelming her micce with 
inquiries and attenhons 

‘What’s this” exclaumed Mr. An- 
tony. ‘ Miss Chalis—why, it’s for 
you, Ellinor’ 

Ellinor took the note, and turned 
shghtly away from her cousin as 
she read the ress. There was 
no symptom of Tainting this time; 
but if Mr. Carr had flattered himself 
that he could disguise his hand- 
writing from her he was mistaken. 

‘Have you an envelope down 
here, Augusta?’ said Ellmor. ‘ Give 
it me, please.’ 

Then she took up a pencil and 
wrote a few words on the unopened 
cover of Mr. Carr’s note, put 16 in 
the envelope, fastened and addressed. 


1t. 
‘ Ring the bell, please, Antony.’ 

Mr. Antony obeyed, he 
had never seen his cousin | a 
downnght handsome as she did to- 
night in the self-contained calmness 
with which she did all this. 

‘Let that be sent. at amee to the 
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address upon it,’ said Ellinor, giving 
her note to the servant. Then, 
turning to leave the room, she 
added, to Mrs. Rivers: ‘It is from 
somé one I used to know, but whom 
I do not wish to know any longer.’ 
A very simple and easy way of 
settling the matter; but who was to 
know how often that very night she 
wished with all her heart ghe had 
not done it; wished for the letter 
back again; wanted to look at the 
handwriting again ; to recal the rash 
words she had traced upon the en- 
velope ; to say something less bitter ? 
And yetif the option had been be- 
fore her the probability 1s that she 
would have done the very same 


thing again. 

While she did it, Mr. Carr was 
wandermg up and down outside, 
watching the shadows on the blinds; 
and 1t was not until these were gone 
and the room was dark, that he 
went back again to the Queen’s and. 
found upon his table the letter, 
which he opened eagerly. It con- 
tained, as we know, his own note, 
the seal never having been broken, 
but on the ontside there were a few 
words in pencil. 

‘Your own will ‘separated us, and 
you know it. You told me with 
scant courtesy that you had been 
deceived m me, and that all com- 
munication between us had better 
cease. After that, the sort of perse- 
cution you are ca gf on 3s un- 
manly and insolent. I shall not 
read your letter —E C.’ 

And Mr Carr ed the rod that 
smote him; that to say, he put 
those scrawled pencil marks to his 
lips for the sake of the_hand that 
wrote them. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LUCKY SCAR. 

He had nothing to do now but 
to pack up his belongings and go 
away. He was not m a very happy 
frame “a — Rie shovelled his 
garmoen in © rimanteau, 
strapped, and locked i: but there 
was no hurry about the actual start- 
ing. itdid not matter much what 
train he went by; it did not matter 
very much, he thought, what became 
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of him. For all that he ordered his 
portmanteau to be sent to the sta- 
tion 1n time for a certain train which 
he would meet; and then he caught 
up a waterproof cloak, revilng it 
for not having got itself put into the 
box with the other thin threw 
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1t over his arm and went out. 

It was not’s fashionable time of day 
for gomg out on the parade or on 
the beach; it was an hour when 
nursery-maids and children congre~ 
gated thereon; the former to group 
together and embroider, and gossip 
under big umbrellas; the latter to 
carry on the great work of sand for- 
tification, and to cry. 

Mr. Carr’s heart was bitter within 
him, and he felt towards these harm- 
less little people an animosity quite 
unusual in him. A sudden hot 
gleam of sun striking upon his heaa, 
from beneath a'’cloud might have 
aggravated his bitterness, but there 
lay before him a glorious bay sleep- 
ing calmly under a stormy sky, 
which should have changed his 
mood and made him human; but 
whether he was then insensible to 
the influence of beauty or not, 1t is 
certain that he laughed a sardonic, 
noiseless laugh, when the big um- 
brella of a nursemaid escaped her 
and went skimming off to sea with 
all the graceful airmess of a con- 
scious truant. 

Carr walked down im the 
direction of the pier, and a boatman 
whom he knew touched a dissipated 
hat to him, and said something 
about the water. Mr Carr bit at 
once It was the very thing for him 
in his present state of mind, the 
hanger the work the better. There 
was time for just an hour’s pull out 
on the bay. 

‘ All nght, Merry !’ he saad, jamp- 
ing in. Now Mr. Carr went at once 
to the stern of the boat, and leaning 
over, began to dabble in the water, 
with the thoughts that he could not 
get rid of revolving in his mind, and 
deadening all rmpression of the pre- 
sent; so that he did not observe a 
party of two ladies and a gentieman 
who were evidently making for the 
boat, with the shawls and cloaks 
supposed to be requisite on the 
water; nor could he divme by in- 
stinct that the boatman had not 
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given him any invitation to go on the 
water, but had indistinctly wnformed 
him that he himself was gomg out. 

Neither did the party of 
observe that the figure leaning over 
the boat-side was not an assistant 
sailor, untal they had entered the 
boat, when Mr. Antony Rivers re- 
marked in a low tone, ‘I say, I 
told you we wanted to be private.’ 

The sailor scratched his head and 
didn’t hear. It wasn’t very hkely 
he was going to reject Mr. Carr’s 
additional fee, knowing, as he did, 
pretty well the state of that gentle- 
man’s purse. 

‘I thought it was one of your 
party, sir,’ he stammered at last. 
‘Ixnoy the gentleman very well 
indeed.’ 

Mr. Antony, considering in his 
own mund as to the politest terms m 
which he could clothe his intimation 
to the gentleman that he was not 
wanted, took his oar just as Mr. 
Carr reared himself up and held out 
his hand for it, crymg, ‘ Now then, 
slow coach!’ 

The two young men stared at 
each other mm Iudicrous amazement 
and uncertainty, for a moment. 
Then Trafford spoke. 

‘I’m sure I beg your pardon, 
heartily. I thought —that 1s — 
fancied J was to take an oar, and 
was speaking to Merry there, not to 
you.’ 

Antony stared a little longer and 
was convinced that the mistake had 
been real. And as Mr. Carr spoke, 
the mark of a slght,.cut on his 
cheek smote upon Mr. Antony’s con- 
science, and drove away the polite 
dismissal he had been about to ? 

“I owe him something for t,” 
he thought. ‘No, I won’t turn him 
out; he shall come if he hkes.’ 

And then in answer to Mr. Carr’s 
speech he nodded good-humouredly. 

‘You can have your turn by-and- 
by, sir, if you hke,’ he said. ‘I dare 
say I shall be glad of a rest, for I 
am not in good practice.’ 

It was not to be wondered at, per- 
haps, that Carr took his seat in 
2a somewhat bewildered state of 
mind; nor that the time passed by 
rapidly, and he forgot all about the 
single hour which was all he had to 
spare. It was but a short time 
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since he struck his colours, as it 
were, and gave up his cause as 

He never even looked at the win- 
dows of Heildelburg House, as he 
passed it on his way to the dghore. 
And now by a wonderful fatality, as 
he called it, here was Ellinor actually 
sitting near to him, withm at least 
an hour’s reach of land, and still 
skimming away vigorously seaward. 
It was true that she never looked 
at him or showed any consciousness 
of his presence; but she was there, 
and she zas conscious of it. She 
sat with one glove off, from time to 
tame dipping her hand ito the 
water as the boat cut through at. 
Mr. Carr saw, without seemmg to 
look, that the hand was very thn, 
and there were no rings onit. He 
remembered that Ellinor had been 
fond of rings, and wondered. And 
then he thought that her hand had 
shrunk away from them, and a 
strange sensation rose in his throat 
as the question presented itself, Had 
he anything to do with this? 

He called himself a conceited 
egotast for the thought; nevertho- 
less, his resolution so lately formed 
began to waver. He saw now many 
allowances to be made for Elhnor. 
That she had returned his Ietter 
under an angry impulse was clear. 
He had done that which it 1s hard 
for a woman to forgive, namely, taken 
her by surprise and caused her to 

© @ scene in public, and she 
was naturally angry. He had no 
plan in his head now, no idea what 
he was going too; but he wished 
with all his h that his compa- 
nions might also forget the lapse of 
tame as he had done, and go on, 
for ever he would have said perhaps, 
but that would have becn an exag- 
geration. 

All at once 2 brisk wind caught 
the cloak on his arm and flapped it, 
and as he looked up at the clouds, a 
spot of rain fell upon his face 

‘A bit of a scud, perhaps?’ said 
the sailor,in answer to Mr. Antony’s 
‘ Nothing to hurt.’ 


ladies 
to land, and Mr. Carr toak his stipu- 
lated turn at the oar. 
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© You'll find it hard work,’ said 
Mr. Antony. ‘ Hlarder to get back 
than it was to come out, for the 
wind’s rising, and it’s dead agamst 
us 2 


He was right. Mr. Carr did find 
it hard work, and the boatman smiled 
a calm superior smile, as the work 
which scarcely heated him, began to 
tell upon the unpractised arms of 
the amateur. Mr. Carr changed 
again after an hour’s work. By this 
time 1t had become, as the boatman 
predicted, rough for the ladies; the 
waves were high, and began to curl 
over white and angry at the edges; 
and they were still some distance 
from the shore. 

Mr. Carr’s spirits seemed to have 
risen with the nsing turmoil of wind 
and wave. He did not at once re- 
sume his former seat. It 18 proba- 
ble that he was calculating what 
would be the consequence 1f he dared. 
to change 1t, as he stood steadying 
himself, and unconsciously winding 
again the paletot about bis arm. 
The decision was made for him. 
Either catching his heel against 
something, o¢ m a sudden pitch of 
the boat, he lost his balance, and 
fell heavily against the side. When 
he recovered himself, there was a 
gleam of satisfaction m his face, 
which Mr. Antony, if he had seen it, 
would have thought very wonderful 
as the result of a species of crab- 


catching. 

In fact, Mr. Carr as he fell, had 
been conscious that the gloveless 
hand over the sid ught hurriedly 
at the cloak round arm as though 
to save him. He was no longer in 
a mood to weigh chances and con- 
sequences. He ran up his colours 
again boldly, and sat down beside 
Ellinor and opposite her cousin. 
Miss Rivers mught see, perhaps, but 
she could not hear,and Trafford did 
not care: he was determined not to 
lose this ‘last chance. The words 
which came most readily to his lips 
were, ‘So you would save me yet, if 
I were drowning?’ but prudent for 
once, he suppressed them. They 
might have displeased her. He 
bent forward to hide her as much as 
possible from the other occupants 
of the boat; but Mr. Antony was 
just then all attention to his stroke, 
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and Augusta was watching the dis- 
tance diminish between the boat and 
the shore 

* Elbnor,’ said Mr. Carr; ‘ have a 
little mercy, and tell me you sent 
that note back on the impulse of the 
moment. Won’t you ever forgive 
me ?” = 

It was the very best tone and sen- 
tence he could have used. Ellnor 
knew he must be very gravely in 
earnest before he would so speak. 

‘For anything you may have 
made me suffer,’ she rephed, ‘ I for- 
gave you long ago.’ 

. Carr did not quite hke the 
answer He waited a little to reflect 
upon the best thmg to say next. 
And then he dashed reflect#on on 
one side as useless If there was 
nothing else to help him, that 
wouldn’t. 

‘It 1s my last chance,’ he said, 
with reckless vehemence, ‘and I 
can’t stop to weigh words. You are 
very hard to me, Ellmor; you make 
forgiveness itself unmerciful. What 
use 1s 1t to say in that calm unconcern 
of yours, that you forgive me? [ 
say, I want you to love me Why, 
I would give my hfe for yours this 
moment. Iam not jealous now; it 
1s beaten out of me, and serve me 
might. But I want you, Ellinor, not 
your ghost who says so indifferently, 
* I have forgiven you, long ago.” 
{I want yow, as you used to he. 
Can’t you give me another chance ?’ 

Elimor put up her hand to stop 
hom, for Augusta was lookmg at 
them with am expression of stupified 
amazement. ‘ Don’t talk to me any 
more now, Trafford.’ 

Whe next thing Mr. Antony Rivers 
saw, as he looked up, was the vaga- 
bond artist putting his waterproof 
eloak round Elinor to keep off the 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A GOLDEN TIP. 
“I say,’ remarked Mr. Antony, 
standing in the hall with his hat on, 


* Augusta, did you see what he gave 
old Merry ?” 


*‘ No.’ 
‘Itwas gold. I saw it glitter. I 


believe 1t was a sovereign.’ 


Her First Season. 


Miss Rivers laughed. 
™ € You would have done the same, 

haps, under the circumstances.’ 

‘ Well, 1f I had beon very flush. 
But,’ said Antony, ruefully, ‘ the 
circumstances! Ah! you see he has 
cut me out.’ 

‘ Don’t pretend, Tony.’ 

‘But, Augusta, I really was get- 
ting fond of her. And then—the 
vagabond artist; think of 1t. What 
is to become of me? And the air 
with which she said to us, “ This 1s 
Mr. Trafford Carr, the gentleman I 
spoke of last might.” It was ma- 
licious 1n the extreme. She was 
thmking all the while what a state I 
should be in.’ 

* Doa’t flatter yourself.’ 

‘ And—I say, I cut his cheek.’ 

Again Miss Rivers laughed. 

‘He won't mind that. Didn’t 
you tcll me the sight of the I:ttle 
scar prevented your telling him the 
boat was engaged ?’ 

‘The very thing!’ cried Antony. 
* Can’t you hint 1t to him ?’ 

‘Let us go up,’ said Augusta. 
‘I am going to find mamma, and 
take her m to mvite him for the 
evening ’” 

‘In his damp coat,’ muttered An- 
tony. ‘If ¥ thought he wouldn’t 
bear malice.’ 

Mr Carr, however, cared nothing 
about his damp coat, and 1t was true 
that 1n his exultation he had given 
old Merry a golden fee, as m some 
sort an agent of the happiness which 
had come tohim He had been al- 
lowed to assist Ellmor from the 
boat, to the consternation of the 
cousins; and he could hardlyrestrain 
a shout of triumph, as he stoodgon 
the shore, with her hand on his arm. 
As to the once reviled paletot, it was 
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a wonderful agent; if Ellinor had 
not caught at 1t he might never 
have found courage to speak; and, 
besides, 1t had sheltered her. 

Just now Ellmor’s one hand was 
again on the sleeve of that same 
damp coat, and she was saying, with 
some hesitation, ‘ Trafford, we must 
make no mistake this time. Even 
now it would be better to separate 


if- 

Mr. Carr did not object to the 
hand on his sleeve; but he did object 
to the speech, and stopped it. He 
had a great deal to say on his own 
part; so much, that 1t was not all 
said when Mrs Rivers camo in, and 
asked him to have some tea; and he 
remembcred all at once that his 
evening coat was in his portmanteau 
at the station 

‘ Never mind your coat,’ blurted 
out Antony, ‘ that is, 1f 1t 1sn’t wet. 
And look here, Mr. Carr; you’re 
never going away to-morrow. Why, 
there’s 2 grand bazaar going to hap- 
pen, and the band of I don’t know 
what regiment 1s to come. We'll 
send for your luggage. And then 
there’s a gice party at she rectory. 
By the way, what are you?’ 

‘ Bass,’ responded Trafford, laugh- 


im 





‘Capital. Just what we want. 
Then you'll stay ?’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Carr, with a sido 
glance towards Ellinor, ‘simcc my 
busmess has waited so long, 1t may 
waita little longer. I am very much 
obliged to you all,’ 

‘And I say, Mr. Carr,’ said An- 
tony, following him out mto the 
hall at about ten o’clock, ‘ you 
don’t bear malice about the little 
eae It was lucky after all, wasn’t 
1 ?? 


HER FIRST SEASON. 


H, Lady Geraldine! soon the beginmng 
Of London Society you’ll enter upon, | 
The lottery where all your compeers are winning, 
Or trying to win, as mammas push them on, 
A prize matrimonial, whose value 1s golden, 
‘Whose acres are broad and from mortgages free; 
For nowadays Hymen has lost all the olden 
Simpheity, and loves the sign ~£. s. d.! 
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Her Firet Season. 


Youw’ll have a long round of amusement before you, 
For we're caming, and swiftly, to ae and May; 
Sowrées dansantes, grand dinners, and fetes will not bore you 
As yet, for your life is a cloudless spring day. 
You think you love dearly the rose-trees and fountains 
Of the quaint old wide 5 pao that shuts in your home, 
And the sight of the dun distant purple-clad mountains, 
So that to our Babylon you’d never roam. 


You’re young, Lady Geraldine; and when the vision 
Of your first London Season comes over my mind, 
I cannot but smile tant peu soit in dension, 
As I think of the change that a twelvemonth will find. 
Why think of your trruamphs—your leading the fashion 
In laces and diamonds and rarest pink pearls, 
When, instead of these roses—don’t fly in a passion— 
The bright gems are twined in those exquisite curls. 


.Vous aurions changé I think in September, 
When you leave town for rest in the dull rural scene, 
I wonder—I wonder—if you will remember 
The wild surging love whose day-star you have been. 
I mx jest and earnest, as those must who knowing 
What life 1s, know also how often sweet truth 
In a few months will vanish—ay, only bestowlg 
A faded dream for the dear hopes of our youth. 


You think I am bitter. I’ve known hearts broken, 
Lady Geraldine, where every promise was fair ; 
‘Where there lacked not the greatest or smallest true token 
Of affection—and yet 1t has come to despair. 
De.pair, Lady Geraldme, to the man bnngmg 
The hopes and the strength of his manhood to meet, 
The woman’s cruel hauteur, which carelessly flmgmg 
His idolatry off, spurned him when at her feet. . 


A thousand apologies. Really I’m blushing 
To have been so 1ll-bred as to rudely speak thus: 
No doubt London Society 1s priceless for crushing 
Foolish feelangs—sometimes strongly looked at by us 
You all are tramed better. A fortunate marnage 
Has many & sere qué non—large estates— 
Broad acres—an opera-box—horses and carnage— 
Free access to balls, levées, dinners, and fétes. 


And then you can lead a most brillané existence, 
A whirl of excitement unchecked day by day; 
Such low things as constancy put in the distance, 
Some men are so béte, and talk in a dull way. 
What, Lady Geraldime! have I offended ? 
I but picture a future that’s common, you know - 
Most demoiselies think such a prospect 1s splendid— 
Ah, my darling, I’ve done if the tears are to flow. 


‘That ‘ one touch of nature’ has made you yet dearer, 
Be assured, pet, I never was thinking of you ; 
Let that knowledge make the sky now become clearer, 
*T'was a picture of others, my own, that I drew. 
I do believe you ; and come fortune or sorrow, 
Be my fate doomed to sink into darkness or rise, 
Whate’er be the hue of the dawning to-morrow, 
I shall read stedfast love in those sweet violet eyes! 


W. RB. 
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AUTUMN GOSSIP. 


F all the four seasons, autumn per- 
haps varies the most in different 
countnes and latitudes. Spring 
everywhere presents nearly the same 
characteristics ; whether 1¢ comes as 
a sudden burst or a gradual change, 
itis still the grand crescendo of the 
year, diversified by violent contrasts 
—by hot sunshine, and cold, preremn 
winds, by drought and dust follow 
by heavy showers. Summer, to 
continue our musical metaphor, is 
everywhere tho forte portion of the 
twelvemonth—it may be /ortisstno 
or fff, or 16 may manifest only a 
feeble strength, mezzo-f/ur tc, a period 
of tragical mirth, 1n which the sun 
puts on a sickly smile, only half 
eat visible through mists and drizzling 
> ee rr eee =ran. But m all case& the year does 
i ia its best m summer to be genial, 
merry, and energetic; and all countries have a summer, such as it 1s. 

In countries where there is no winter, we cannot compare it with other 
winters, and in climates hke that of the Meditcrranean coasis, where 
autumn insensibly glides mto spring, with no intervening frosts and 
scarcely a flake of snow, 1t may be fairly said there is no real winter. The 
varieties of winter are few. Where there is winter it is of two sorts only 
—a, wet, mild winter, proverbially making a full churchyard; and a sharp, 
dry winter, with continued frost- that 1s all the wmtry variety we have; 
for when once the thermometer 1s below freezimg-pomt, what difference 
does 1t make to us in the outward appearance of nature—although it may 
make a difference to our gardens, and sometimes to our ears and noses— 
how many degrees lower 1t falls? Ice 1s sthill.ice, and snow still snow (more 
sand-like, perhaps, and finer, the colder 1t 1s) both at plxs 30° Fahr, and 
at minus 30°, that 1s, throughout the pretty little range of 60°, or more if 

ou hike. 

: Autumn may be either a prolonged sostenuto, continuing summer a month 
or two longer 1m nearly its original richness and beauty, or a sudden pause ; 
a bar of silence interruptmg a lovely stram, and changing tts key, time, 
and measure, adead stop put on the warmth that reaches us; a sharp pull 
up, if not of the sun’s chanot, certainly of the sun’s calorific rays. The 
first kind of autumn may be especially enjoyed and luxunated in, in those 
earthly paradises, the Swiss-Italan lakes, and m certaim portions of the 
coasts of France, Spain, and Italy—certaen portions, we cautiously state, 
because in other certam portions autumnal enjoyment 1s spoiled by mos- 
quitos, bad smells, heavy night-fogs, and fever-breeding malaria. Bugs 
should also be honoured with a place on the lst of drawbacks from a 
Mediterranean autumn , but when a house is not thoroughly imfested, as in 
the walls and ceilings, they may be keptin check by 1ron bedsteads, and 
temporarily defied by dropping five drops of essential oil of lavender on 
your lower sheet, one in the middle, and one at each corner. But beds are 
not the only autumnal haunts of the Cimer lectularius, You may pick up 
its chance acquaintance in a Venetian gondola, as well as in a Neapolitan 
hackney-coach. . F 

The abrupt, ‘parish-constable-hke form of autumn, which arrests sum- 
mer, puts fine weather into the stocks, and claps an extinguisher on the 
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sun, may be suffered in the north 
of North America, and in Russia, 
where summer goes in & day, and 
winter comes. You may cross a 
river in a boat at night, and walk 
back on the ice in the morning. 
Thin lanen habuliments may be worn 
on Monday, and on Tuesday the 
reign of furs may begm. To-day 
all sorts of carriages run on wheels; 
to-morrow, wheels are absurd and 
impossible—snow has fallen all the 
wught, and vehicles must slide on 
sledges. In one week, Cronstadt is 
reached by steamers ; m the course of 
the next, you cross the same water 
‘with three horses before you. Instead 
of the lingering, dallying pleasures 
of autumn, wherem you toy with 
the moderated sunshine, and taste 
and smell the last fruits and flowers, 
reluctant to give them up, you are 
treated to a pantomime-trick, a very 
ill-natured one, which snatches your 
nosegay out of your hand, and gives 
you a ducking in a frozen pond. It 
418 worse than cold pig on a Sunday 
morning, when you are prolongmg 
pleasant dreams a little too late. 

What becomes of garden produce 
under such a crushing catastrophe ? 
The last (probably China) rose of 
summer does not, as in more fa- 
voured climes, remaim on the bough 
until it is the first 10se of sprig. 
All vegetables are cooked, done 
brown, not by fire and water, but by 
frost ‘ No grcens, sir, to-day,’ says 
the strartened housekeeper. A few 
savoys and roots are stored in frost- 
proof cellars, but they have not the 
Havour of an early York cabbage. 
Hence the contrivances of sour 
krout, salted cucumbers, dried peas, 
and artichoke bottoms—vegetables 
ijn name, flavourless shadows of a 
succulent substance, the body and 
the form without the essence and the 
spirit. Gastronomically, as well as 
atmospherically, an English winter 
78 more luxurious than a Russian 
autumn. 

Our own autumn les between the 
two extremes of late superabundance 
and early scarcity—of sudden as- 
sault and slow approach. As autumn 
varies greatly all over the globe, so 
our own autaumns vary one from the 
other. As the gifts of autumn are 
the resulis of summer, so, speaking 
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generally, British auntumns would be 
even more liberal and lavish of gifts 
than they are if Britash summers 
were longer and hotter. Rarely do 
they raise us to the dignity of a wine- 

i people, as Dr. Johnson 
assumed, with poetical hcence, when 
in seatch of consolation for the loss 
of fine weather :— 


*‘ What bliss to life can autumn yield, 
If giooms, and showers, and storms prevail ; 
And Ceres flies the naked field, 
And flowers, and fruits, and Phcebus fail? 
Oh! what remains, what lingers yet, 
To cheer me in the darkening hour ? 
The grape remains! the friend of wit, 
In love and mitth of mighty power 
‘ Haste—press the clusters, fill the bowl, 
Apollo, sheot thy parting ray 
‘This gives the sunshine of the soul, — 
Ld “sr * * * 
For the missing line we substi- 
tute— . 
“What will teetotal readers say ?’ 


Spenser is truer to our native 
nature— 
Then came the autumn, all in yellow clad, 
As though he joyed 1n his plenteous store, 
Laden with fruits that made him liangh, ful 
glad 
That he had banish’d Hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore 
Upon his he id a wreath, that was enroll’d 
With ears of corn of every sort, he bore , 
And in his hand a sickle he did hold, 
To reap the ripenec fruits, the which the Earth 
had yold.’” 


What our autumnal weather is to 
be, whether fair or foul, depends 
upon the same mealculable causes 
which prevent our predicting with 
certainty whether 1t will rain or not 
this day three weeks. As a rule, 
our autumns may be expected to be 
fine, upon the whole An equinoc- 
tial gale is only a brief interruption 
of the general serenity , 1t1s nothing 
more than th® passing breeze to 
which the best-regulated domestic 
circle 18 hable. October 1s frequently 
a delicious month, exhilarating, fresh, 
and not too cold. On the Contiment, 
the pleasures and plenty of the 
vintage mostly<fall due in the begin- 
ning of that month. For Switzer- 
land and the Alps, the ‘ Practical 
Guide’ tells us, October 1s super- 
eminently the best month—experto 
crede, A few wet days towards the 
end of September are usually suc- 
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rea aed a mare of glorious wea- 
er, » genial temperature, a 
petising, s gthening air for walk- 
ang in, days long enough for rational 
distances, autumnal tints superb, 
sunrises and sunsets mcomparable, 
fewer tourists, ampler accommoda- 
tion and attention, and lower prices. 
An infatuation possesses the world, 
which causes it to ran home with 
the last clouds of September. In 
the country, November vouchsafes 
us many pleasant days, although fog 
and smoke give it a bad name m 
London; but local conditions of the 
atmosphere ought not to be laid to 
the fault of the season. December, 
too, gives many cheerful, outdoor 
hours between eight in the morning 
and four in the afternoon. 

A French savant, M. Matthicu 
(de la Dréme), has been lately trying 
his hand at weather-prophecy, pro- 
fessing to take a longer range than is 
attempted by ourown gallantadmuiral 
of the weather. He asserts that he 
can caiculate the weather a long 
while beforehand, for Geneva. It 
follows that, 1f 1t be possible to do 
go for that repubhe (although so 
tany that the whole of it was dusted 
when Voltaire shook his wig), it 1s 
tikewise possible for any other region 
of the globe. His theory and his 
rules have received hard imnocks 
from Le Verrier, the astronomer. 
Moreover, although, Lke Murphy, 
he has made some lucky hits, his 
prophecies have not all come true. 

Stil, multitudmous mimor prog- 
mostics of the weather find ready 
and undoubtinmg believers. A phi- 
josopher was strolling im the fields, 
studying an open book. ‘ That gen- 
tleman’s book will be wet before he 
gets back,’ said a shepherd, who saw 
him pass. ‘Why do you think so?’ 
“I don’t thenk so; I know rt.’—— But 
why?’ ‘Why? ‘The cows are 
sticking therr noses m the hedge’ 
Old experience lays down sundry 
wise saws. When the stars look 
larger than ordinary, it is a of 
change of weather. Very bright or 
double rainbows indicate long-con- 
tinued rain; the same when the 
rain smokes as it falls on the ground. 
Lightumg in winter is a sgn of 
coming snow, wind, or 
Bats flying about im unusnal num- 
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bers announce that the next 

will be warm and fine. Flies bite 
sharper and teasc you more before a 
tempest. When the gnats dance in 
the setting sunshme, some hold it a 
sign of fine weather to-morrow, whilo 
sceptics declare that it is only a 
sigh of fine weather fo-dauy. If it 
rams on the 3rd of May there will 
be no walnuts; if on the rs5th of 
June, no grapes. Plenty of snow 
precedes an abundant year; plenty 
of ram, the contrary. A ramy 
autumn spoils the wine of that year, 
and threatens a poor crop of wheat 
next year. <A fine autumn is mostly 
followed by a wmdy winter; a wot 
sprmg and summer by a fine 
autumn. On the other hand, when 
the autumn 1s fine, the following 
spring 1s apt to be ramy. 

The English autumn, paradoxically 
but practically, often imcludes a 
couple of summers—St. Michael’s 
and St Martin’s summers; the 
latter, especially, all the more de- 
lightful, as bemg the farcwcll em- 
brace of a cherished friend who 18 
about to depart for a gx-months’ 
absence. 

‘ Like sunset gleams, that hnger late 

While ali is dark’ning fast, 
Are hours like these we snatch from fate, 
‘The brightest-—and the last’ 

Whose memory does not associato 
the annual roast goose, first mst- 
tuted by Ehzabeth at Tilbury Fort, 
on Michaelmas Day, with columns 
of gnats dancmg in the sunny air, 
and calin, cloudless weather, suited. 
for apple gathering? Who can 
taste a fresh-caught Yarmouth her- 
ring, ‘y* which doth come trom y* 
dcepe waters nigh unto y° shore, 
when Michselmas-tide approacheth,’ 
without beholding, even were he con- 
fined to his chamber, the sea spread 
out lke an azure murror, with ts 
horizon extended, by mirage, for 
leagues; the children playmg on the 
warm, sandy shore, and the grotrps 
of brown-faced, lounging Geackinen: 
who have nothing better to do in 
such splendid weather than to take 
pleasure-parties to the Scroby Sanda, 
but ee of ae baw eee phir 
many lives as they have 
toes on their hands azid feet? Wisp 
has not basked m the spell of sue 
shine which bursia out on about the 

x2 
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axzth of November, the feast of the 
benevolent St. Martin, who shared 
his cloak with an ill-clad soldier, 
and who rewarded good children by 
miraculously changing his donkey’s 
droppings into real gingerbread~ 
nuts. The robm singing his au- 
tumnal song—more plamtive -and 
sweeter than his summer lay; the 
dusty lane sprinkled with fallen 
leaves ; the bright-red berries of the 
hawthorn and the holly; the blue 
sky reflected by the bluer brook; 
the threads of gossamer floating in 
the air, or streaming across the grass 
from blade to blade; the blushing 
orchard ; the bending branches laden 
with green bullaces or purple dam- 
sons, the gardener and the farmer 
hastening to plantand care for their 
spring and thew winter crops, by 
making the most of a shortened day, 
are prominent details of the picture 
representing St. Martin’s summer in 
the country. 

Man has also his St. Martin’s 
summer, both morally and phy- 
sically. There 1s a green middle 
age, a sunshiny decline, a youthful 
way of grdwing old, which 158 greatly 
to be envied. Nor 1s 1t the indolent 
and do-nothing who succeed in re- 
taining the freshness and vigour of 
youth, after acquirmg the knowledge 
and experience of manhood. Both 
the mind and the body fade, m idle- 
ness, hke flowers unrefreshed by air 
and ram; they rust and lose their 
elasticity, for want of proper exer- 
cise. The busiest men—provided 
they are not too busy and broken 
down with toil—ever remain the 
youngest men. If unattacked by 
disease or accident they may live 
on, wnconscious of their accumu- 
lated birthdays, and may fancy they 
are still in summer, long after they 
have passed their autumnal equinox. 
We may live and learn, and ride 
hobbyhorses, too, even unto the 
clege of our days. Happy, thrice 
happy, are those who can do 60. 
May we all, then, remain young, at 
least in spirit, to the last; and, 
above all, may we never grow 


grumpy ! 
Agizoncuiinally: autumn com- 

mences this year, for us, at sixteen 

minutes past one in the afternoon 


* Legendary. 
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of Wednesday, September 23rd. 
Practically, it begins with the first 
grand drop in temperature which 
1s sure to occur some fime im Octo- 
ber. The fall of the leaf, so popu- 
lar and proverbial an emblem, is 
no real or infallible sign of autumn. 
The leaves of some decidnous trees— 
of the lime and the horse-chesnut 
for mstance—fall before 16 comes ; 
those of others, as of the oak and 
beech, especially when young, re- 
main hanging on after autumn 18 
past, whilst on not a few ever- 
greens the leaves hold tight to ther 
branch throughout a whole twelve- 
month, and longer. Autumn, lke- 
wise, begins on the day when 
the sun’s meridian distance from 
the zenith, after growing gradually 
greater and greater, 1s at the exact 
mean between his least and his 
greatest distances from that pout. 
During autumn, the days are always 
on the decrease, and always shorter 
than the mghts, except the first day, 
which 1s the day of the autumnal 
equinox, the day and the night bemg 
then equal. The autumnal signs 
of the zodiac are the Scales, the 
Scorpion, and the Archer. The 
word autumn does not spring from 
any root in either the Greek or the 
German languages. Etymologists 
fetch the word so far as to derive 
it from the Latin augere, to increase, 
to enrich, because the earth then 
enriches us with her fruits. Au- 
tumnus is short for auctumnus; 
auctus 18 the passive participle of 
augere; and the derivation, conse- 
quently, as clear as daylight. As 
the Anglo-Saxons reckoned by 
winters, so divers nations have 
counted the years by autumns. 
Tacitus states that the ancient Ger- 
mans were acquainted with all the 
seasons of the year except autumn, 
of which they had not the shghtest 
idea—which simply means that they 
knew nothing of the delights of a 
Roman autumn. 

Cruel deeds are perpetrated in 
France (also in Spam and Por- 
tugal) sometime in autumn. A 
popular conspiracy is annually got 
up, to misuse a certain individual, 
one Jean Raisin. All summer long, 
he is well fed and tenderly cared 
for, to blind him to his coming fate. 
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At a secret council, the day is fixed 
when his public torments are to 

- His blushing honours, his 
glowmg decorations, are then torn 
from him, or slashed away with 
knives, 1f the hard hands of rusthcs 
do not suffice. He is carried away 
to a gloomy prison, kept sweltering 
several days in a narrow dungeon, 
with more companions in musery 
than there is room for without 
crowding. Noone pities his bruises 
and beatings; no one thinks of help- 
ing him out of his misery; on;the 
contrary, it 18 & subject of merri- 
ment. And then they put nm, not 
on, but under the rack. Sometimes 
he 1s crushed beneath a wooden 
press, frequently, he is trampled 
and squeezed to a pulp by the 
naked feet of half-tipsy men. In 
spite of all their care to prevent it, 
the floors and the walls are scattered 
with his gore. The atmosphere 
reeks with the steam and the smell 
of it. The actors of the drama 
hecome excited, until it has almost 
the air of an orgie. Finally, with 
Gallic levity, having cruelly mar- 
tyred Jean Raisin, they convert 
him into an idol, a sort of demigod, 
singing songs in his honour, and 
mans dances under his imspira- 

on. 

Something of the kind occurs 
with us. The mighty of the land 
take it into their heads to aver that 

oor John Barleycorn shall die. 

hey then take a plough and plough 
him down, put clods upon his 
head ; and then they swear a solemn 
cath John Barleycorn is dead. But 
cheerful spring comes kindly on, 
and showers begin to fall; John 
Barleycorn gets up again, and sore 
surprises all. When sober autumn 
enters mild, he grows both wan 
and pale; his bending joints and 
drooping head show he begins to 
fal. John Barleycorn was sure a 
wight of noble enterprise; for 1f you 
do but taste his blood, ‘’t will make 
your courage mise.’ 


* Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand, 
And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail throughout the land [’ 


Burns will not be speedily for- 
gotten; but how few remember 
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that John Philips wrote, in Mil- 
tonian verse, a poem in two books 
for the glorification of the juice of 
the apple? 

We all know by heart ‘The 
Seasons’ of Thomson, who, like 
many other poets and Prophes, 
is held in higher esteem abroad 
than at home, mm spite of his pleasing 
train of thought and lifluous’ 
facility of unrhymed verse. <A 
rival seasonal bard once flourished 
in the person of Charles Frangois 
de Saint-Lambert, born at Nancy, 
in1r717. At the court of Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, he mct Voltaire, 
who infected him with the passion 
of versification. In his early youth, 
he conceived the plan of a didactic 
poem; and in 1769, ‘Les Saisons’ 
ap d, after bemg heralded by 
. Morning’ and ‘Evening.’ He had 
the good luck to escape the revo- 
lutionary scythe, 4nd died in Febru- 
ary, 1803. Saint-Lambert is far 
from equalling Thomson. As 2 
specimen, take this, translated from 
*‘L’Automne,’ giving the original 
the benefit of any doubt. 

* Let sloth give way to manly e@ercise ; 
Let labour mingle with our dally joys; 
Fatigue will cure the weariners of rest. 
Now, on the denizens of earth, and air, 
And water, wage we war; Autumn commands, 
With mimic thunder arm’d, at break of day, 
A. modern Salmoneus, [ await 
The hare, the graceful roebuck; or I track 
The »traggling partridge o’er the stubbly field,’ 


Several sayings, apochryphal it 

may be, relating to autumn, are 
attributed to the sages of antiquity. 
Diogenes, the cyme, referring to 
autumnal hydrophobia, deciared 
that 1f you want to drown your 
dog, you have only to give out that 
he is mad. 
Democritus found the laughing 
hyena the most sympathetic crea- 
ture at this time of year, while 
Herachtus was deeply touched with 
the pensive attztude of the wi 


willow. The Academicians 
that birch is now at 1ts highest per- 
fection. ‘Only try it,’ 


they said, 
‘and you will see that it renders 
Plato intelligible, and Aristotle easy.” 
Socrates compared his 


thippe, to an autumnal oval! in Ss 


yy Sea, being 
sharp, little ad eee eet in 
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up, Vv hloisboio. -Aspasia this season, flesh is fat, and fowl- 
itented e word ‘autumnality,’ are fat; the very fish in the sea, the 


to express gently and genteelly the 
condition of persons of a certain 
age. Hippocrates advised young 
ladies, in autumn, not to indulge m 
too many raw apples, unless reduced 
to pulp with an apple-scoop. Celsus 
considered, from the rst of Novem- 
ber, one glass of whiskey-toddy an 
excellent mghtcap; two, as apt to 
make you oversleep yo ; three, 
as tending to mornmg headache ; 
four, productive of red and watery 
eyes; five, the parents of pimples 
and polypus; six, a step towards 
delirium tremens. 

Tertullan calls autumn éentator 
valetudinum; trying to the health. 
Horace speaks of Autumnus [ibitine 
questus acerbe; autumn profitable 
to the cruel goddess of funerals. 
Medical men greatly shorten the 
signification of the season, restrict- 
ing it to the brief mterval between 
hot weather and the first approach 
of cold. The coolness of the nights, 
the dampness of the evenings, tho 
frequent alternation of ram and 
must, with heat and tempest, the 
variety and abundance of fruit, 
render autumn apt to be unhealthy. 
But it costs no more to take care 
of yourself now than at any other 
time of the year. Put on your 
flannels instantly, if you have im- 
poe doffed them m summer 

eep good fires; which does not 
mean big ones, but plenty of them, 
and steadily kept up. Amongst 
other things to be done in autumn, 
may be mentioned, brew your beer; 
one condition of producing which 
good is, not to be afraid of using 
malt and pope. Bottle your wine, 
plant your cabbages, and, above all, 
pay your quarter’s bills. 

inally, one autumnal duty of 
man 1s not only to get fat himself, 
but to enable others to get fat also ; 
-—ta live, and let live, in short. All 
mataze sets him the example. At 


silver-sealed herring and the shining 
sprat, are fat. All game—except 
those which, like the hare, are con- 
demned to perennial leanness—are 
fat. The ortolan can hardly fly, 
from obesity; the quail bursts its 
skin as it falls, shot, to the ground; 
the kitchenmaid wails because the- 

heasant won’t bear plucking. The 
boxe and other hybernating animals 
lay in, and on them, the store of 
fat which is to serve them for coals 
and candies throughout the.winter. 
The very vegetables manifest a 
tendency to fat; the potato pre- 
pares her fattemmg starch; the 
carrot and the parsnip mature their 
fattening sugar, the walnut and 
the filbert develop their oil. Plants 
which look .ank and lean above 
ground, are in all the better plight 
at root. The beehive 1s well-filled 
and heavy; the dairy 1s garuished 
with oleagimous extracts; the kitchen 
is hung with bacon and ham. The 
human frame likewise should assume 
a respectable pinguetude, under 
pain of bemg condemned to cod- 
hver oul. 

To get fat in autumn, now, is 
merely a prudent precaution. Cer- 
tainly, it 1s the best hare-skin, chest- 
plaster, comforter, and respirator, 
which we can put on. Neverthe- 
less, in these days, we can have fat 
fresh meat, all winter through, with 
its appropriate garnish of vegetables. 
In the good old times, before tur- 
nips were invented, as soon as 
winter set in, you could find no 
unsalted flesh except what you 
carried on yourown bones. Corned 
beef and pickled pork are excellent ; 
but itis hard to have to eat them, 
and nothmg else, for months and 
months consecutively Happily, the 
progress of agriculture has erased 
‘Slaughter-month’ from our calen- 
dar, as a synonym of November. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE FAMILY HISTORY OF THE - 
ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


I.—THE CAVENDISIIES, 


T was in the summer of 1586 
that three gallant vessels left 
the harbour of Plymouth. A July 
day had been selected for the com- 
mencement of as adventurous a 
‘voyage as ever marked the most 
enterprising period of English his- 
tory—the reign of Elizabeth. First, 
the ‘ Desire,’ a new ship of 120 tons, 
spread her sails; next came the 
“ Content,’ a barque of 60 tons; 
Jastly, the ‘Hugh Gallant,’ of 40 
tons, and with this hittle fleet, con- 
taming about 123 persons—count- 
ing every one—high deeds were. to 
be performed. The young admiral, 
delicate mm form, pout de vice m 
dress, looked far more fitted to 
dance a measure than to sail against 
the ‘Spamard,’ for the ‘Spaniard’ 
was the arch-foe of that day m 
England. He had, indeed, been 


Raleigh had done, taking with him 
an able captain or two to do the 
practacal work of the voyage. 

Away he sails the ships are pro- 
vided with necessanes sufficient for 
two years, and all at Ins cost. And 
* Weel betide him.’ 

‘Who, as he tackles about in yon 
summer seas—who, may we not 
ask, are the Cawvendishes? And 
how has this name, so beloved, so 
honoured m our land, come amongst 
us? Wherever sprang a lmeage so 
ancient, and so prosperous, and g0 
noble? Among the followers of 
Wiulham the Conqueror, Robert de 
Gernon was one of the fortunate 
knights who obtamed the hand: of 
an heiress in marnage. It was in 
the reign of Edward the Second he 
espoused (to speak in heraldic 
stra) the daughter of John Pot- 


hitherto a complete carpet-kmght; , ton, Lord of Cavendish in Suffolk, 
and followmg out the amusements \ and by her had four sgns, who all 


and observances of court hfe, had m- 
a fortune which he was now 
gomg, he believed, to retrieve: no 
way so certam as to attack—with- 
ont costing the Queen anythme— 
her Majesty’s enemies no way sO 
certain, he expected, in all the 
excitability of his sanguine nature, 
as to issue forth on the great maim, 
and trust to fortune to let him have 
some Spanish galleon for his prize, 
fall of Spanish gold. Such, in those 
days, was the marmer’s dream 
Yet that very fine gentleman in 
his laced suit, who stood on the 
deck of the ‘Desire,’ and hstened 
with throbbing heart to the salute 
from the Plymouth battenes, had 
had no nautical education. Thomas 
Candish, Caundish, or Cavendish, 
was the son of a Suffolk squire, 
and had succeeded to his father’s 


. oe oe 
SI not an tely 
wild, but all sorts of ow extrava- 
and hosprtality. And now 
he undertook this voyage upon the 
atrength of his general education, as 


took the name of Cavendish; and 
from him was descended Willam 
Cavendish, the famous navigator and. 
the admiral of this adventurous 
fleet. ah 

Already had’the young spend- 
thinft hved his hfe, for he had come 
into his estates—Trmley, St Marin, 
Grimsten, Skatten, and other manors 
—when a minor; and now, having 
deeply encumbered all his property, 
he was glad to seek his fortunes far 
beyond seas. 

Let us follow his course but for 
a while; for that which excited the 
wonderment of ‘the world in those 
days is but an everyday story in 
ours; and the discoveries of Caven~- 
dish the navigator are out of print, 
as it were, in the nautical world. 

He made for Sierra Leone. What 
an untracked mass of pestilence mus! 
that region then have been! Cave 
dish, however, did not tempt his 
destiny by staying long: only 
enough to burn some houses, 
to do much harm. 
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invaders. Away sailed our eager 
young admiral for the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, which, though but mmety 
leagues in length, it took him nearly 
six weeks to Thus beginning, 
Thomas Cavendish made the second 
voyage that had eger been made by 
an Englishman round the world. 
From February, 1587, to November 
in the same year, he ravaged the 
coasts of Chil, Peru, and New Spain. 
He who had been obliged by neces- 
sity to take to this adventurous life, 
attacked forts, slaughtered Spaniards 
by the score, reduced towns to ashes, 
and captured ships. Cavendish, m 
his pmnace, led the way to con- 
quest, and many a triumphant en- 
gagement crowned his valour with 
success, and enriched his treasury. 
‘Two years, one month, and nineteen 
days were passed 1n this memorable 
voyage At the expiraton of that 
time the gay young a 1, sun- 
burnt, no doubt, and somewhat 
careworn, came back home ‘The 
Plymouth harbour agam received 
his httle squadron; and triumphant 
must have been that entrance, even 
though a storm, just as the fleet 
neared the shore, had carned off 
most of the sails. Fortune, mean- 
tame, had been benignantly raising 
other members of the Cavendish 
family in their ascent to fame and 
honours 

I wish no enemy a2 more comph- 
cated task than that of unraveling 
the relationships of the Cavendishes. 
Some ancient lady of that house, at 
her spmning-wheel, had them, no 
doubt, at her fingers’ ends—how all 
sprang from that John, that Roger, 
that Stephen, and Richard, who gave 
up the name of de Gernon, and took 
that of Caundish, Dr Candish, or 
Cavendish; how John begat John, 
who was knighted for killing Wat 
Tyler (poor Wat Tyler!); and how, 
in good time, Willam, the faithful 
servant of Wolsey, inherited all the 
estates of the family. There are so 
many Williams, and so many Tho- 
mases, and so many Johns in this 
i , that we wish the heralds 
joy of them, and are not surprised 
to know that there 1s a certam work 
styled “Who wrote Cavendish’s Wol- 
sey?’ for by our troth it 1s not very 
easy to answer the question. But 
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whilst Thomas was sailing round the 
world, and slaughtermg savages, and. 
cajohng Indian caciques, a younger 
and eee sapdanSopap scion. we his 
paren was preparing, by a 
hberal educaton, ‘ be one or those 
*‘ Gentlemen of England, who live at 
home at ease’ He was still a young 
man, that Wilham Cavendish, when 
the luckless Thomas resolved to 
make a second voyage (woe’s me!) 
in order to follow up the great suc- 
cess of the first. Thomas was evi- 
dently one of those men who did not 
‘leave well alone,—one of the 
greatest umaginable mistakes m hie. 
Besides, a taste for gam, to say 
nothing of the spirit of adventure 
born with Enghshmen, prompted 
him to his last fatal enterprise 

Whilst his cousin Wiliam was in 
training for the court, Thomas Caven- 
dish, therefore, was sailing agaim out 
of Plymouth harbour, this time with 
three tall ships and three barques, 
and steering for the Canary Is- 
lands. : 

And now a series of misfortunes 
accompanied the admiral whereso- 
ever he went, and left him not, until 
he died. First, under the equimoctal 
line, he was becalmed for seven-and- 
twenty days together: not a breath 
of wind to swell his sails. Then 
the men fell sick of the scurvy. 
Next, though they found some 
plunder at Placentia, in Brazil, the 
sailors began to quarrel. They 
made for St. Sebastian, and, with 
twenty-three men only, took the 
town whilst the people were at 
mass; but they stayed too long 
there, and the crews became dis- 
organized. Onward they went to- 
wards Magellan, but storms, which 
damaged the ships, retarded them. 
They put into Port Desire, so named. 
by Cavendish in his first voyage, to 
recruit, and then set sail agaim. 
And now comes the terrible part of 
this sad history. In March they 
doubled Cape Forward, and here 
were obliged, for the preservation of 
therr lives, to land and remain, for 
their vessels were again damaged 
by storms. They lay at anchor ma 
small bay; famme and cold began 
to thin the crews, yet Oavendish 
resolved to thin them still more; 
and forty-four mck men were put 
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on shore, where they miserably 
perished from cold and hunger. 

After this all went wrong. Better 
to have trusted all to Providence 
than to have committed an act like 
that; and never was 1+ forgiven by 
the poor marmers who saw ther 
comrades thus abandoned, to say 
nothnmg of the judgments of a 
Higher Power and the stangs of con- 
science About forty-seven or fifty 
men alone remained in the fleet; 
and now Cavendish became impa- 
hent to depart. He had contem- 
plated a voyage to China: this ho 
was now constrained to surrender— 
at least, the ge through the 
Straits of Magellan, and he there- 
tore complied with the wishes of his 
men, and returned to Brazil. His 
men had suffered imcredible hard- 
ships at St Sebastian, and were now 
far from being in a state for further 
adventures. Often did they fight 
for their victuals, as if, said one of 
the company, they had been no 
Chrishans, but Jews, whilst those 
who got the best used to retreat 
into some wilderness, sit down under 
a tree, and stay there till meat and 
drink were consumed. 

And now, with the same run of 

-luck agaist him, Cavendish de- 
_ wted for the Straits of Magellan ; 
Hut though, as the ill-fated admiral 
himself relates, the voyage, only six 
hundred leagues m length, was ge- 
nerally accomplished im twenty or 
thirty days, 16 took him four months 
to complete it. ‘ Such,’ he says, 
“was the adverseness of our fortunes, 
that in coming thither we spent the 
summer, and found in the Straiis 
the begmning of a most extreme 
winter, not durable [endurable] for 
Christians.’ 

Nothing, indeed, could justify the 
conduct of Cavendish, except what 
he himself states, namely, that, ‘even 
during the month of May, there was 
nothing but such fhghts of snow, 
and extremities of frost, as, in all 
the time of my hfe I never saw any- 
thing to compare to.’ Alas! the suf- 
fermgs of those whom he put on 
shore must soon have been ter- 
roinated. 

He pursued his voyage to Brazil ; 
and now Destiny plamly showed her 
am. First, the ‘ Desire’ and the ‘ Black 
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Pinnace’ left him. The captain of tho 
‘ Desire, John Davis, was, he declared, 
the author of all his calamities. Oi 
the fatal voyage Cavendish thus 
writes -— 

‘ And now, to come to that villaine 
that hath been tige deathe of me, and 
the decay of the whole action; 1 
meane Davis, whose only treacheric 
in running from me hath been the 
utter ruine of all. As I since under- 
stood, Davis his intention was ever 
to run away. This 1s God’s will, 
that I should put him im trust that 
should be the end of my life, and 
the decay of the whole action. For 
had not these two small ships pai ted. 
flom us, we would not have miscar- 
ried on the coast of Brazile; tor the 
only decay of us was, that we could 
not get into them barred harbours. 
The short of all this 1s, Davis his 
only intent was to overthrow me, 
which he hath well performed ’ 

He was joined by the ‘ Roebuck ,’ 
and he might, perhaps, have rc- 
tmeved his fortunes, but the darmg 
man again committed an error. He 
attacked Spirito Santo, was unsuc- 
cessful ; then the ‘ Roehyrck’ left him 
furtively 1n the mght, taking also 
all his surgeons. His ship was full 
of the sick and wounded : in an agony 
he writes :— 

‘ These villaines, having left in 
mine own ship all ther hurt men, 
and having aboord of them both my 
surgeons, I having not one in mine 
own ship which knew how to lay 
a plaster to a wound, much less 
to cure any by salves, and having, 
further, in thexr ships three times 
the proportion of my victuals, I 
leave you to consider of this pact of 
theirs, and the miserable case I was 
left 1n.’ 

Fain would he have sailed again 
for Magellan; for his brave, break- 
ing heart was undaunted. But his 
mutinous crew insisted on his re- 
turnmg to England. The very 
thought of domg so was shame and 
agony to him. ‘I desired,’ he wrote, 
‘rather to die in going forward than 
basely in returning back agai.’ 
But he was no longer master of his 
own actions: several attem dia 
he make to approach the i af 
St. Helena; but home! home! wae 
shill the cry of his 
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“home’ was no home to the broken-~ 
spirited navigator 

A mystery hangs over the place 
and time of his death. He came as 
far as eight degrees northern lati- 
tude in his way to his native shore; 
but here the tal@ of this brave 
Cavendish abruptly ends. Let us 
close it with his own most touching 
words in the last letter that he 
wrote. It 1s addressed to Sux Tris- 
fram Gorges, his executor, but 
when written, or how sent to Eng- 
land, does not appear Ono thing 
was evident, that the mind that dic- 
tated 1t was siall vigorous, but tho 
hand that penned 1t was wasted and 
feeble. 

‘Most loving friend,’ it begins, 
‘there 1s nothing in this world that 
makes a truer triall of friendship 
than, at death, to shew mimdfulness 
of love and friendship, which now 
you shall make a perfect experience 
of, deurmng you to hold my love as 
deare, dying poore, as 1f I had been 
infinitely rich. ‘The successe of this 
most unfortunate action, the bitter 
torments whereof lye so heavie upon 
mee, as with,much paime am I able 
to write these few lines, still lesse to 
make discoverie to you of all the 
adverse haps that have befallen me 
in this voyage—the least whereof 1s 
my death.’ 

Who would recognize in these 
touching lines the once débonnaire, 
popular Cavendish? What a tale 
he tells as he proceeds! 

“But now,’ he continues, ‘I am 
grown so weake and faint as I am 
scarce able to hold the penne in my 
hand; wherefore I must leave you 
to inquire of the rest of our most 
unhappy proceedings, and now, by 
this, what with griefe for him’ (his 
cousin, John Locke), ‘and the con- 
tinual trouble I endured among 
such. hell-hounds’ (the ship’s crew), 
‘ my spirits were cleane spent—wish- 
ing myself in any desart place in 
the world, there to dye, rather than 
basely to returne.’ 

Embued with these feelings, 
Cavendish, he says, would have 
followed ont this course could he 
have found an island— ‘which the 
charts make to be eight degrees to 
the southward of the line.’ He 


sought it with-all diligence, m hopes 


there to have ended his unfortunate 
hfe. ‘But God suffered not such 
happiness to hght upon me; for I 
could by no meanes find 1t’ (the 
island); ‘so, as I was forced to go 
towards England, and having gotten 
eight degrees by north the hne, I 
lost my most dearest cousin’ Then 
he adds, ‘ Beare with this scribbling; 
for I protest I am scant able to hold 
@ penne in my hand.’ 

Thus passed away a,brave man, 
of whom it was remarked that ‘No 
man ever compassed the globe in so 
little time as he did no man ever 
did greater things abroad, and re- 
turned to Ins country im“ greater 
pomp and triumph, than he did,’ 
after his first voyage. 

The admural’s cousin had exhi- 
bited to the adminng world the 
success which prudence and fidelity, 
patience, and all the host of virtues 
tend to msure. Doubtless, many 
a domestic lecture pomted the 
moral of these two careers ‘Thomas, 
the spendthrift, driven to foregn 
enterprise, and dymg broken-heart- 
ed, a ruined penitent Whulliam, the 
virtuous, early provided for, not 
only by a settlement on him of cer- 
tain lands by his father, but—a far 
more secure provision—an establish- 
ment in the household of the all- 
powerful Wolsey. ‘Thomas, the 
bachelor, never able to form even 
one partt Whlliam, the connubial, 
marrying three times’ twice, worth- 
ily and reputably, and the last tame, 
magnificently—as those who know 
the hfe and actions of Bess of Hard- 
wick, his third spouse, could amply 
testify. 

Wilham Cavendish was in good 
training for the subjection due to so 
imperious a lady as this same third 
wife, Bess of Hardwick. What 
would our young nobility, or our 
young commoners, now-a- 
days if they were sent to study 
manners, and to wait at table in the 
houses of some nobleman high in 
royal favour, or of some prelate? 
say, for mstance, if an earl were to 
request, as an ummense favour, that 
Lord Palmerston would allow his 
eldest son to bed and board at 
Broadlands, to wait on his lordship 
on all state occasions; to be his 
cupbearer at dinner—his equerry- 
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and page in one; to hold his lord- 
ship’s great-coat for him—mtensely 
gratified with the honour, neverthe- 
less; and to stand outside the 
drawing-room door, with my lord’s 
hat ready brushed, hke a valet? 

Yet, m the early days of the 
Cavendishes, and down almost to 
the Revolution of 1688, a nobleman, 
not possessed of political patronage, 
would have thought himself fortu- 
nate to have achieved such a point 
with the then Lord Keeper, or Lord 
Chamberlain. Our youth have now 
as much disciphne at college as 
their modern notions can stand. 
How wold a young spng of ansto- 
cracy look at his father 11, on leaving 
the delights of, Pegkwater quad , or 
Merton, the excellent parent sent 
for him, and said ‘Ernest,’ or 
‘Cec,’ or ‘Reginald’ Cwe have few 
Johns and Richards now—few of 
these honest old standard Englsh 
names, nay, the Ernests, and Cecils, 
and Reginalds are coming down to 
our shopkeepers now)—‘ Ernest! I 
have been so fortunate, through 
gieat unterest, as to get the Lishop 
of Durham to take you into his 
palece at Bishop Auckland, to 
write his lordship’s private notes; 
to attend him m his lay-visits, to 
see that his pens are mended, to 
hold the umbrella over him when 
lus lordship walks,’ &c., d&c. (Hea- 
‘ven knows what the et ceterzs would 
comprise!) ‘ And,in return for this 
great condescension, and wonderful 
opportunity of learning how to be- 
have yourself, you are to be hcked 
into shape, if the thing can be 
done’ (and the father looks at him 
sternly); ‘and you will also be 
allowed to dine at the far-end of his 
lordship’s table, where, mdeed, 
champagne 1s not allowed, but you 
will have a certam allowance of 
port and sherry, and you will be 
conveniently lodged, so that you 
may rise betames — that 1s to say, 
about six m the morning, and have 
the honour of waiting for my lord 
bishop, and recerving his commands 
in the antechamber.’ 

Yet smmular to these were the ad- 
dresses of anxious fathers to young 
sons ag they grew up to manhood, 
and had to be put forward well m 
the world. 
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Thomas Cavendish, the father of 
Wolsey’s Cavendish (one of the half- 
dozen Willams it falls justly to our 
lot to celebrate), esteemed himself 
fortunate mn even belonging to the 
same county as that m which Wol- 
sey—some say,@behind a butcher’s 
stall in Ipswich—first saw the hght 
It was a claim upon the cardinal; 
and the cardimal did not forget that 
they owned such contiguity. Ho 
had the greatness of soul to love the 
early associahons with his birth- 
place, and to cherish the natives of 
the ughest county in Engiand. 

So he recerved Wilham Cavendish 
as one of the gentlemen-ushers of 
his bedchamber (a sort of function- 
ary to fetch his shppers, and put 
on bis emimence’s nightcap); and 
Cavendish—would that his name 
were not Wilbam!—found himself 
m good company. Nme or ten 
young lords were in the archiepis- 
copal palace, and amongst them 
Henry Percy, afterwards Earl of 
Northumberland— Harry the Un- 
thrift, as he was too justly called: 
he, who loved Anne Boleyn, yet for- 
sook her when a worg trom 
nught have saved her There was 
also the Earl of Derby. Now these 
young lords and gentlemen, though 
they could wait upon the cardinal, 
could not wait upon themselves, 
and had each three servants under 
them; Lord Deiby had five. 

Cavendish (William I.) was taken 
more spectrally into Wolsey’s con- 
fidence than any of his comrades; 
and with great renson; for he was a 
man, from first to last, of honour 
and integnty, with a warm heart 
and a cool head; and a man of ac- 
quirements also; and a steady as 
well as devoted admurer of Wolsey’s 
great qualities, as his dedication of 
lis famous ‘ Life of Wolsey’ to the 
Marquis of Dorset shows. ‘ The 
cardinal,’ he wrote, ‘was my lord 
and master, whom, in his hfetime, I 
served, and so remamed with him 
to lus fall continually, during the 
time of all Ins troubles, both in the 
south and north parts, until ha 
died; during which time I puncta- 
ally observed all his demeanours, a#. 
also hs great traumphs, and glerigeus 
estate, d&c. Nevertheless, whatee- 
ever any man hath conceived. of hia. 
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in his life, or since his death, this 
much I dare say, without offence, if 
any, that in my judgment I have 
never seen this realm 1n better obe- 
dience and qu.et than 1t was in the 
time of his authonty, nor justice 
better admumustered; without par- 
taahty, as I could justly prove, if I 
should not be taxed with too much 
affection.’ 

It was not until Wolsey had ar- 
rived at the height of his short- 
lived splendour that Cavendish 
entered his service, for 1t was m 
1515, when Willham was only ten 
years old, that Wolsey was created 
a cardinal of the sacred college on the 
banks of the Tiber ‘We must there- 
fore fancy the astonishment of the 
fresh-caught fish out of Suffolk 
when he found himself swimming 
in the same stream with the great 
eardinal. Picture to yourselves, 
gentle or ungentle readers, the 
country bumpkin, fresh from a 
Suffolk manor-house— fresh from 
hunting and hawking—fresh from 
the contemplation of those famous 
old churches with round towers; 
and ignorant ‘hat there was anything 
grander in life than the then pctri- 
fied-looking town of Ipswich—fresh 
from Suffolk dumplings, and im- 
bued, perhaps, with the true Suf- 
folk dialect,—fancy him entenng 
the archiepiscopal palace of York 
House in, what has long been to 
us, old Whitehall. What James I. 
first called White Hall was, when 
Cavendish was transplanted to 
London, York House It was 
built by Hubert de Burgh: by 
him given to a convent of Black 
Fmnars in Holborn; by them sold to 
the Archbishop of York in 1248; 
and during three centuries 1t pre- 
served the name of York House; 
and Wolsey was its last archiepis- 
copal owner. It then became 
White Hall. 

Let us see young William as he 
enters the gallery. No one under- 
stood scenic effects better than Wol- 
sey. ‘There, on divers tables, hang 
mch stuffs of silk in whole pieces, 
also velvets and cloth of divers 
colours. Young Cavendish has 
searcely time to marvel when his 
eye is caught by a suit of copes 
hanging against walls covered with 
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gold and silver tissue—and these 
copes were the richest ever known 
in England. The dazzled youth 
passes on, and comes into the Gilt 
Chamber and the Council Chamber, 
wherein the same—what we should 
rather call vulgar—display went on. 
But display 1s the feature of half- 
educated times; and Wolsey, whulst 
he probably despised it in his heart, 
knew its influente. 

And Cavendish advances. What 
portly form 1s it that emerges from 
the extremity of that gorgeous gal- 
lery? He forms, indeed, the central 
figure of a group of noblemen, of 
chaplains, and secretaries, #hd hea- 
ven knows what. All eyes rest on 


That figure, so full of dignity— 
not, indeed, of the refined stamp—.is 
clad in silk and satins of the mchest 
scarlet dye; his stockings, woollen 
indeed, aie purple. Costly shoes of 
silver gilt, and inlaid with pearls 
and diamonds, tread the oak floor. 
Smgularly enough, few, if any, fuil 

rtraits of Wolsey remain. He 

usually been depicted in purple; 
and that profile is symmetrical 
rather than handsome, and his 
cheeks are full, and there 1s a look 
of self-mdulgence about his face; 
but all agree as to his courteous-~ 


ness, and even joculanty, his 
princely demeanour, and his ~ 
hess in conversation. His figure 


was set off by the costly dress 6f 
those around him; and _ thus, 
ghstenmg in an hitherto unknown 
splendour of sacerdotal attire, Wol- 
sey appears in the council chamber 
of York House, where all 1s silver 
and panel gilt, where a cupboard 
under one window displayed plate 
of solid gold enriched with pearls 
and precious stones. 

Yet Cavendish seems not to have 
been dazzled so much by all the 
ostentation of a man whose ewer 
and towel at dinner even noblemen 
‘were proud to hand, as by the loft- 
ness of intellect, the courage, and 
the vast designs and strong will of 
him whom he served until death. 

These were William Cavendish’s 
sunny aron aioe of his scomt vad 
‘were not wholly passed in ,jollity 
and state, but in so rapid a develop~ 
ment of reforms as has never before 
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nor since been exhibited in England. 
Oxford endowed to that all-powerful 
influence—seven new professorships; 
the College of Physicians formed; a 
free school, or college, at Ipswich 
erected These were but a portion 
of the grand schemes planned by 
the cardial. 

Then, what a knowledge he had 
of young men and their tendencies! 
Witness, as he was about to set 
sail for Calais on his embassy to 
France, his turning to the young 
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derstand not them, no more shall 
they you.’ Then, turnmg to a 
Welsh gentleman, he said, ‘ Rice, 
speak thou Welsh to them; and 
doubt not but that thy speech will 
be more difficult to them than their 
French shall be to thee.’ 

What a pleasant lounge that gal- 
lery at York House must have been 
in these days, when Inng, and queen. 
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retinue who followed him, and in- 
structing them in the nature of the 
French, ‘who,’ he icmarked, ‘at 
therr first meetimg, will be as fami- 
har with you as if they had known 
you by long acgquamtance, and will 
commune with you m the French 
tongue as 1f you knew every word: 
therefore use them m a kind man- 
ner, and be as familiar with them as 
they are with you. If they speak 
to you 1n their native tongue, speak 
to them in English; for if you un- 
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and munisters of state, bishops and 
chancellors, were almost always en 
évidence there! What grave faces 
when the heart-wrung speech of 
Katharine of Arragon was whispered 
by those who had*heard the passion- 
ate appeal in the Court at Blastk- 
fnars: ‘Of geri my miseries J can 
accuse none but you, my Low of 
York; because I eould nab say 
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with your monstrous pride, ex~ 
cessive riot, and intolerable op- 
pression, wherefore do I now suffer; 
and because my nephew, the empe- 
ror, did not gratify your impatient 
ambition to advance you to the 
Papacy, you threatened to be re- 
venged on him and his friends, and 
you have been true to your promise: 
you have been the plotter of the 
wars against me, and raised this 
doubt against me’ 

Rely on it, all those eight or ten 
young lords, and fifteen knights, 
and forty squires, who composed 
the élite of Wolsey’s household, 
were with him heart and soul, nght 
or wrong; yea, even when in the 
insolence of power, instead of leav- 
ing the primate (Wareham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury) to summon a 
convocation at St. Paul’s, Wolsey 
chose to have if n Westmimster—a 
sight never seen 1n England before , 
whereon Skelton wrote — 

“Great Paul, lay down thy sword, 
For Peter uf Westminster hath shaven ‘thy 
Deard.’” 


And Peter of Westminster tras ‘ever 
sinee held Ins own, or rather main- 
paar dis exsurpation, m that same 
spo 
- Then even the grave, ‘dhscrest 
Cavendish sust have enjoyed, s6 
young men scarce wyéleaseG from 
boyheed do enjaqy, the -carousals, the 
shows, wand the spieédeur df Yerk 
House. 

Wolsey ‘was the first to place ‘the 
hierarchy amid the nobles of ‘the 
land. See nm, as he rides forth ‘to 
visit ‘ the dang’s grace,’ with his 
tippet of costly sables on his neck; 
his cardmal’s hat of scarlet; his red 
suk giovens, whilst bis hat 1s carried 
before him bya mobleman As the 
cardinal nées atong, the sun shines 
on something tall and ghstening . 1t 
is the huge silver cross—nay, there 
are two of them—carnried by stalwart 
priests ; next come the staff bearers, 
and then the macebearer, all gor- 
geously in their several attire. 

Was tt false humility, or for safety, 
or for custom, or from his increasing 
corpulence, that ‘Wolsey rode on a 
mule? A gallant bevy of young men 
follow him, nevertheless, on fine 
horses ; and amo these Caven- 
dish is never absent, for the cardmal 
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could rarely s him. Yea, in 
good fortune and 11] fortune William 
Cavendish never left him; and he 
received his broken-spirited master’s 
last sigh. 

But all was soon to change: fora 
while there were pleasures devised 
for the kmg’s consolation, as nught 
be mvented or by man’s wit ima-~ 
gined. The banquets were set forth, 
with masques and mummeries, in 
so gorgeous a sort and costly manner, 
that 1t was heaven to behold. There 
was, however, no long contmuance 
of heaven 1n those regions, but some- 
thing of a very contrary description 
pervaded the place. Henry saw 
Anne Boleyn, and the cardinal was 
ruined One contemptible act ot 
royal malice was to prohibit any one 
from callmg York House by that 
ancient name It was to be White 
Hall, owmg, 1t has been suggested, 
to the freshness and whiteness of 
Weolsey’s new buildings; and thus 
Shakespeare refers to this change: 
one gentleman, m grving to another 
a description of Anne Boleyn’s coro- 
nation, says— 

“So she parted, 

And with the same full state pac’d back 

again 

To Youk Place, where the feast 3 held. 

1 Gent, Sir, . 

You must no more call it York Place; 

that 1s past . 
Yor since the cardimal fell that title’s 


lost ; 
*Tis now the King’s, and called White 


Hall 
2 Geat. I hnow it, 
But *tis so lately altered, that the old 
name 


Is fresh about me.’ 


Not only did Cavendish receive 
Wolsey’s last sigh, he waited to see 
him buried before he presented him- 
self at Court. It 1 something to 
Henry’s credit that he took the faath- ° 
ful servant into his own household. 
During eleven years the fortunes of 
Cavendish prospered. Pickmgs and 
choosings out of the surrenders of 
religious houses—of which he was 
one of the commussioners—grants 
of land, first from Henry, then from 
Edward VI ; offices about court, 
and successful marmages, laid the 
foundations of that vast mbheritance 
centred in one family, which is now 
owned by the Cavendishes. 
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Until his third marriage Wilham 
Cavendish was not so happy as to have 
a family to rear. Hus first wife, one 
of the Bostocks of Cheshire, had 
issue, undeed, but all died 10 child- 
hood Hus second, Mary Parker, of 
Pollingford m Suffolk, brought him 
no children She died m1542; and 
her husband, bemg then only thirty- 
seven years of age, married again, 
and his choice fell upon Elizabeth, 
the widow of Thomas Barley, Esq , 
and one of the most wealthy as well 
as the most gifted women of her age. 

Elizabeth Hardwick, afterwards 
Mistress or Madam Barley, then 
the wife of Wilham Cavendish , next 
the lady of Sir Wilham St Loo; and 
jJastly Countess of Shrewsbury, was 
the daughter of John Hardwick of 
Hardwick Castle. She was scarcely 
fourteen at the time of her first mar- 
riage, which was childless Twelve 
years of widowhood had elapsed be- 
toreshe marnied agam shecould then 
have been only twenty-six years old, 
and she was then in the zemth of 
her beauty. Her talents, her dete1- 
mined character, and her wonderful 
energy, united to her great wealth, 
rendered her, indeed, a most desir- 
able wife for an ambitious man, for 
of the art of msmg m the world no 
one was an abler practitioner than 
Ehzaheth of Hardwick. 

The lastmg monument of her tri- 
umphs 1s the old Hall of Hardwick, 
which, through her, came into the 
possession of the Cavendish famuly. 
England has nothing more quaint, 
the Continent nothing half so perfect 
in its way, aS Hardwick. As you 
drive along a ridge of ground near 
the eastern borders of Derbyshire, 
the towers of this edifice appear be- 
fore you, amid the ancient oaks of a 
stately park. The battlements of 
these towers are of carved open 
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work, in which, under a coronet— 
the last achievement of her ambi- 
tion— epee the letters E. S., ‘ Eli- 
zaboth Shrewsbury.’ You approach 
the Hall, and enter a spacious court, 
now laid out 3m flower-beds, each 
bright parterre shaped out in the 
letters E. S. Ths, of course, is a 
modern arrangement, for our ances- 
tors had few garden flowers to boast 
of. As you turn into the court your 
eye 18 caught by the lofty towers at 
each corner of the house, and by the 
marvellous number and size of the 
windows. Daylght seems to have 
been mightily prized by E.8.; you 
ale startled, nevertheless, by an ob- 
ject to the right, as you enter the 
garden, that gives you the same sen~ 
sation as if a withered corpse lay 
before you, whilst a farm and healthy 
body was beside 1t. The dilapidated 
remains ofa still more ancient edifice 
than that which we now call old 
Hardwick Hall, recall to you the 
Hardwicks of the troublous times of 
Henry VII There they hved, and 
™ §. spared the rumed house to 
snow, perhaps, whatjher ancestors 
were, and m what state they lived. 
To our minds, the proportions of 
this fragment are finer than those of 
the elegant but starmg Hall bemde 
it. Some lofty chambers are still 
traceable m this crumbhng edifice ; 
and Kennet, in his ‘ History of the 
Cavendishes,’ tells us that one of 
these 1s of such beautiful propor- 
tions, that when Blenhemm was built 
‘it was thought fit for a pattern of 
measure and contrivance for one 
room in that grand palace.’ This 
ruin was not, therefore, m Anne’s 
reign, the ‘ ancient solitary domain 
of the moping owl,’ but was probably 
still habitable, and may have been 
* quite entire when the new Hall was 
begun. 
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THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
(4 New Version ) 


AT once say that Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton’s charming Ittle 
book has suggested this tatle to me; 
for a subject, nevertheless, which 
greatly differs from his own. The 
characters of the fable-world of 
Germany — truly there was never 
anything cleverer than the woomg 
of Master Fox —as much as his 
management of the German ballad, 
attest Sur Edward’s extraordinary 
genius and versatility. The earnest, 
enslaved lover, the calm, bowed-down 
father, the beautiful maiden, whose 
beauty 1s the beauty of decay, form a 
group of pilgrims 1n search of health 
along the shores of the Rhine. Itis 
now an understood fact that novehsts 
ought to retain standing counsel to 
keep them right im their law; they 
ought also to fee a physician to 

: imsure the accuracy of the medical 
element 1n a story. I suspect Miss Trevelyan’s friends were very ul ad- 
vised when they allowed her to ‘do’ the Rhine in the last days of a con- 
sumption. Embarking at Rotterdam, the party steadily pursue the voyage 
till they turn aside to visit Heidelberg, and the final mterest of the story 
is transferred from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Neckar. The 
‘Hyperion’ of Longfellow 1s perhaps the most celebrated instance of the 
grave poetic treatment, the management of the poetry and legend connected 
with the immemorial river, though the dramatic mterest of the story centres 
at last in Switzerland. The literature of the Rhine is, however, a volumi- 
nous subject, including among its most popular names those of M Dumas 
and Mr Thackeray. That earnest pilgrim spint is still, I would hope, 
often evoked among those who visit the Rhine, although I am afraid the 
great majority of the modern pilgrims too often resemble our fnends tho 
Kickleburys. The httle enthusiasm which they possess 1s not much moro 
than what is derived from the successful opera, ‘Lurline” However the 
tourist spirit may be desecrating in effect, 1t finds no place in the German 
mind—full of reverential awe and love for the mighty river of the Father- 
land. The Gaul may theonse after* Thiers ‘sur les frontiéres naturelles,’ 
but sword and song will maintam an equal chime— 


” ¢ Have it—they shall not have st, 
Our free-born German Rhine '’ 


To them its waters are dear beyond Garonne or Guadalquiver, or all 
Hesperian streams. ‘They are even invested with the solemn mystery 
and rehgion that invests the Nile or the Jordan. How nobly does one of 
her noblest daughters speak of ‘that heroic river which nations never 
cross without buckling on their armour for the fight!’ ‘On the Rhine 
I am never more than twenty years old,’ adds the Countess Ida Hahn-Hahn. 

Let us imagine a band of ancient pilgmms, veritable pilgrims of the 
vanished ages, ‘ages of faith,’ as they are sometimes called. Mr. Lytton 
has very well imagined such a pilgrimage im the poem of ‘Tannhauser,’ 
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The Pilgrims of the Bhine. 


that successful transcript of the 
libretto of an unsuccessful opera :— 
‘Came, faintly heard along the filmy air, 
That bore it floating near, a choral chant 
Of pilgrims pacing by the castle wall ; 
And “Salvum me fac Domine” they sang 
Sonorous, in the ghostly going out 
Of the red-litten eve along the land.’ 


Let us imagine that our pilgrims 
are bound, not for Rome, but for the 
shrine of some saint that hallowed 
the neighbourmg Rhine, a shrine 
more renowned than that of the Three 
Kings—say of the good Samt Goar, 
the apostle of these shores mm bar- 
baric ages, who has bequeathed his 
name to Goarhausen and St. Goar. 
Hard work this before the Route 
Napoleon! 'The dangers of the river 
and the forest were real enough m 
those old days—old days when the 
pugrims might meet m lonely recess 
with a slaughtered man, where the 
cord, the dagger, and the parchment 
proclaimed the work of the Holy 
Vehm, that Holy Vehm whose deadly 
doimgs are probably still attested by 
the dungeons of Baden. Old days, 
when from point to point of the 
river the Free Knights exacted toll, 
and from their barbaric overhanging 
eastle lorded 1t over land and flood. 
Old days when the rough, rude sense 
of justice and the thought of hberfy 
glummered on the German mind and 
resulted in the Confederation of the 
Rhine and the Hanseatic League. 
Old days, when the pilgrims crossed 
themselves, dreaming they caught 
the echo of the unholy song of the 
siren of the Lurlei. Old days, when 
the wayside cross and the wayside 
Madonna arrested the pilgrim’s steps 
and suggested thoughts of security 
and peace amid scenes of solitude 
and danger ; and, hark! stealing over 
the Rhine waters or heard remote 
in forest glens, from some secluded 
monastery, comes the vesper chant. 
‘Thus the pilgrims of the Rhine reach 
the sacred destination, with eyes not 
undimmed with penitential tears or 
hearts unhealed with a sense of par- 
don. Such scenes do my subject 
suggest; romantic, if you will, but 
I think veritable. But how an 

whither do the modern pilgrims 
wend their way? bound to what 
shrine, guided by what influence? 
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Ah me! a gbrill whistle breaks the 
momentary reverie. We are at 
Coblentz. The huge hotels line the 
shore, the shipping is stationary at 
the wharf, the bridge of boats is 
ready to give place to us. A mo- 
mentary look at Ehrenbreitstem 
bnsthng with cannon; a momen- 
tary look at the broad space where 
the waters of the Moselle mingle 
with those of the Rhine; soon we 
are past the purple heights of 
Pfaffendorf. And now there is a 
commotion on board. The modern 
pugrim approaches one of his fa- 
vourite sbrines. Stolzenfels is be- 
hind us—oncea robber fortress—then 
a dismantled ruin to be sold for a 
few pounds—and now one of the most 
glorious modern castles to be found 
mm the fatherland. On the nght- 
hand side is the rumed keep of 
Lahneck; and here the rapid Lahn, 
glding over its shallow bed, joms 
its tmbutary stream to the Rhine. 
At this pomt passengers for Ems 
disembark. There are the healing 
fountains of nature o’ercanopied by 
the wooded hills of Nassau, and 
there are the gaming-tables which 
do so much to counteract ther 
beneficial effect. ‘There some of 
the pilgrims carry their ruined 
health, and others their ruined re- 
putation. 

Some modern pilgrims of the 
Rhbine are in such a hurry to reach 
this fashionable and favourite water- 
ing-place that the passage of the 
river is perhaps the only glimpse 
they have obtained of 1t. They have 
seen, this time aft least, nothing of 
the glories of the Rhine between 
Coblentz and Bonn; they have 
neither climbed the Drachenfels nor 
walked 1n the pleasant grounds of 
Neuwied. They have come down 
from Aix by express tram; the 
8 iest, as the Rhine route, all 

ong the river from Rot , 18 
the longest and most tedious. Some 
are going to Ems, some to Wies- 
baden, some to Baden-Baden. Most 
of pee blo Pe sure to pid boaarar 
fort and Heidelberg ; some will push 
on a ciletnaps peucueel ecnagh 
on & pilgrimage 
They are going to work through. the 
wine country with a view to bar 
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gains. What longing eyes will they 
hft to the Metternich Chateau! Wull 
they envy the good old monks of 
old who had the vineyard of Johan- 
misberg attached to their abbey of 
St. John? I confess I should lke 
to drink Johannisberg once or twice 
ina way Popkins reminds me that 
I have tasted at at his table. Excuse 
me, Popkins, but don’t you re- 
member that we investigated the 
subject and came to the conclusion 
that it was in reality the wine of 
Rudesheim? De Tabley 1s also sure 
that I have had Johanmsberg in 
the De Tabley halls. Excuse me, 
my distinguished friend ; your cellar 
is, I know, proverbially good, and 
knowmg all about your father, 
grandfather, great-grandfather, and 
ancestors, I wish unhesitatingly to 
take another glass of that port. 
But Johannisberg—Johannisberg of 
the comet year—I cannot flatter 
myself with ever having tasted, 
and must console myself with re- 
collections of Stemberg cabinet. I 
do not see how I could do so unless, 
like Mr. Roebuck, I were on intimate 
terms with eg lot of emperors. An 
emperor would have to buy 11 at 
the rate of a guinea a bottle, and so 
I scarcely see how an innkeeper can 
give it for a Napoleon. I believe, 
however, that innkeepers cannot, 
practically, enter into the competi- 
tion for its purchase. The produce 
of the vineyards that adjoin the 
Johannisberg vineyard is, I suspect, 
ambihously called Johannisberg, and 
also vimes planted elsewhere from 
the Johannisberg grape. I do not 
profess to speak scientifically of the 
Rheingau, but any one who has 
wandered on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and extends his travels to the 
Taunus, picks up his own ideas on 
the subject. When I have deserted 
the region of hotels and roamed the 
pleasant countryside, I have found 
extremely pleasant light wines at a 
price, say one-fifth of the hotel prices. 
And what a pleasant countryside it 
is! How, and im how honest a 
fashion, with what freedom and glee, 
do the people smoke and quaff! 
Happy indeed seems the lot of the 
free German peasant, sitting ‘ be- 
neath the shadow of his own vine.’ 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine. 


A very genuine pilgrimage is to 
iain up ae rece from its exit to 
its source. ut, properly speaking, 
the Rhme has vio Gait It ig loet mm 
the multitudinous sands, and it 1s 
only in the present century that 
Katwijk enables us to speak formally 
of the mouth of the Rhine. Here an 
artificial channel has been formed, 
with floodgates stronger and more 
ingenious than any in Europe. Be- 
fore this the remnant of the noble 
river escaped by insignificant driblets 
into the sea, type of many a noble 
career, once broad and rushing as & 
river but wasted at last amid the 
sands Let me recal the now distant 
day when I wandered through the 
streets of Leyden, visiting the fa- 
mous museum and thinking of poor 
Oliver Goldsmith. I was about to 
take my first peep of the Rhine, and 
it was mndeed a disappomtment to 
see the sluggish, slimy canal, which 
bears the title of the Rhme—that 
one of the parting streams of the old 
majestic Rhine to which the name is 

reserved. It is not without some 

esitation that I would recommend 
the pilgrim to ascend the river. 
Murray advises you not to do so, but 
@ man of independent mind cannot 
consent to be evermore shackled by 
tifdse everlasting red books In Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s works the Tre- 
velyans ascend the stream, but I 
really do not know what they would 
see beyond the towers of churches 
and the wheels of wmdmulls. It 1s 
all very well to see Holland, and I 
would earnestly recommend the tra- 
vellers not to rush across the country, 
but to spend some time on this m- 
teresting country; only you do not 
see the country this way Still you 
attain a certam pause in the hurry 
of travelling—a certam quaint quiet- 
ness—a certam curious vanety of 
uniformity which is not without its 
charm. A compromise 1s the best 
thing. This I did myself, takmg 
the rail from Amsterdam to Arnheim. 
The great cities of Holland are 
crowded together on the line be- 
tween Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
so that you may attain an idea of 
the country m an incredibly short 
time, just as in travelling from 
Brussels to Ostend, I have known 
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Bruges, Antwerp, and Ghent to have 
been investigated after a sort in four- 
and-twenty hours. Still 1t 1s weari- 
some work fighting against the cur- 
rent the wearisome way till you come 
to Cologne. You have a need of 
pleasant books, you have need of 
pleasant fnends, and you have also 
a need, as you again and again pace 
the deck, to be one of those few men 
who are capable of continuous, soli- 
tary thought But you reach Co- 
logne, you go and see the bones of 
the eleven thousand virgins, ‘ Prosit 
mihi vos dicisse puellas,’ as old 
Persius hath it; for I felt doubts 
whether those virginal bones are all 
really human. I remember bearmng 
off from Farina’s shop some of his 
eau-de-Cologne, and breaking one of 
his bottles in the railway-carnage. 
When I explained the nature of the 
catastrophe to my fellow-travellers, 
there was a rush of French and 
German handkerchiefs to the spot of 
my disaster A rose-leaf also—ah, 
those memorial rose-leaves !—1s one 
of my mementos of Cologne, plucked 
from a wild rose-tree blossommg on 
the very height of the unfinished 
tower, sprung from some_ seed 
dropped perchance by a wandering 
bird. Stall the country is flat til 
you have passed by Bonn. A 
leisurely man would do well to 
spend a few days there, still better 
to spend a few months there, if he 
retains or has ever had a student’s 
zeal. And now the country of the 
Seven Hulls closes round you, and 
the pilgrim scales the Drachenfels, 
where he 1s delighted by the ghmpse 
of the silvery reaches of the mver, 
although he 1s probably disappointed 
with the item of ‘ peasant girls with 
deep-blue eyes.’ It is rather tnte 
to insist upon it, but no one who 
has travelled much on the river can 
be ignorant of the necessity of the 
admonition, that the traveller ought 
constantly to leave the mrver and 
take to the hills if he wishes really 
to understand and appreciate the 
country. What pleasant waiks do 
I remember on that elevated table- 
land which les between this river 
and the Moselle, swept by the pure 
Rhine breezes, and overlooking such 
perfect scenery! Pleasant 1t was, 
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too, in roamfng through the coun- 
try villages to encounter scenes of 
heartaly-enjoyed festival occasions, 
when we detected, even in the 
gathering of peasants, the full force 
of song and sentiment over the Ger- 
man mind. You will perceive that 
our pilgrim has left the Drachenfels 
behind him. They told me of a 
‘wondrous accident that had befallen 
a village nestled among the Seven 
Hills ; how a mighty cloud had burst 
over it and swept away hundreds in 
the torrents of its waters. We are 
now arrived atthe pomt we reached 
just now; our boat 1s lymg agaist 
the railway pier for Ems. 

Onwards from that poimt so many 
know the route, and so many more 
have read concerning it. You see 
the travellers clustering together, 
referrmg to their maps and con- 
sulting their guide-books, as ever 
and again a boat 1s dropped off to 
meet the steamer, or the steamer 
settles by the side of apier. Every 
quarter of an hour a place 1s jotted 
off, a mere gleam of a passing view 
18 obtained : the average pilgrim 18 
quite satisfied with this and with a 
reference to Murray for a scrap of 
history or anecdote. Rather a curious 
confusion of ideas must in this way 
be produced in the mind. It must 
be repeated that only a residence of 
some little time on the Rhine, with 
the habit of dropping from place to 
place, added to an acquaintance with 
the exterior, or, at least, the border- 
ing heights, can convey an adequate 
idea of Rhineland. The interest of 
some places 1s purely historical, and 
their present condition can offer no 
possible pomt of sympathy to that 
numerous class who ve an awe- 
inspiring depth of ignorance on all 
historical subjects. Thus, when we 
come to Reuse, on the left side, it 
is not at all excitimg to look at a 
heap of rubbish in 2 potato-field: 
this heap of rubbish and few stones 
are the remains of a memorable pil- 
lared octagon, where Maximilian took. 
the oaths—where various treaties 
were concluded—where emperozs - 
have been elected and deposed. ‘The 
geographical position of the  reaael 
was an mmportant point in trou 
times; and from Reuse varios 
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electors would, in the course of a 
few minutes, find their way into 
their own territory. On the oppo- 
site side the interest attaching to 
to Marksburg Castle, overlooking 
Braubach, 1s much more intelligible, 
and is the only really perfect and 
unsophisticated fortress of the Red 
Land, as the shores of the Rhine 
have been called, not mappropriately, 
from battle memories. I notice that 
Murray has a sentence about it 
which Mrs. Radchffe might envy: 
‘An old castle, with mysterious 
narrow passages, winding stairs, 
vaults hewn in the lhvimg_ rock, 
which served im former days as 
dungeons, and, above all, a chamber 
of torture (Folterkammer), where 
the rack still exists, as well as the 
instruments with which offenders 
were executed by strangling; a 
secret passage is said to pass down 
through the rock to a tower on the 
borders of the river.’ That 1s not 
a bad kind of site for the scene 
of a romantic story I see that 
our friend Murray, when he gets a 
little higher to Boppart, quotes 
a passage from Bulwer, apropos 
to the convent of Marienburg, but 
does not give a reference to the 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, which would 
be more accurate and more ad- 
visable. But of all Rhimeland 
castles, the fortress of Rheinfels for 
me possesses @ surpassing interest. 
If you are staymmg at Goarshausen, 
where the scenery is rather a pretty 
- introduction to Switzerland, to those 
who wisely visit the Rhine first, 
you only cross the river, and it 
is not worth while to take a car- 
riage to Rheinfels, as the walk is 
pleasant and very short,1f you do 
not make, as I did, a e in 
the turning. Marshal Saxe pro- 
amised the castle as a new year’s 
resent to his master, the Ludovicus 
us; but he did not take the 
place within the prescribed limits of 
time, nor yetat all. You of course 
remember, at Paris, that pompous 
inscription on the arch of the Porte 
St. Denis, which has been erected 
to Ludovicus Magnus, for having 
crossed the Rhine and conquered a 
certain number of places within a 
certain number of days. The pas- 
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sage of the Rhine has been cele- 
brated in the verse of Boileau and 
the prose of Madame de Sévigné, 
but according to Prior there are 
doubts about it .— 


‘When thy young muse invoked the tanefal Nine, 
To say how Louis did not pass the Rhine.’ 


Voltaire considers that these were 
Pnior’s two best lines. It was under 
the cruel orders of Louis XIV. that 
mesirered | Castle was so cruelly 
devastated—twice bombarded by 
Turenne. It was, I think, Franas 1. 
who contented himself with the 
pein triumph of having his 

orses led to drink of the waters of 
the Rhine. The later wars, with 
the history of which Rhine lterature 
is mseparably bound up, were, of 
course, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
wars of Louis Quatorze, and the 
revolutionary wars. To appreciate 
the Lurlesberg above St. Goar one 
should be able to realize the Undine 
legends. The Rhine has quite a 
hterature of its own, and its dili- 
gent student will find gleanings 
that have escaped the ubiquitous 
Murray. Let it be remembered 
that the mght bank from the point 
we mentioned—the junction of the 
Lahn with the Rhine, so. far as 
Biberich—is the termtory of the 
Duke of Nassau. For the Brunnen 
of Nassau, I presume the reader is 
familar with Sr Francs Head’s 
amusing volume, the ‘Bubbles ’ few 
books have had so directly practical 
an effect. Sir Francis has popular- 
ized Schwalbach and Schlangenbad ; 
he—that is to say, Ins book— 
has laid out spacious gardens and 
fine terraces, and adorned them 
with magnificent hotels. Ladies, of 
course, were delirious to bathe in 
these cosmetic waters, even though 
they were ‘as thick as a horse-pond, 
and about the colour of mulhgatawny 
soup; for they were told that ther 
limbs would become as white as 
marble; that all the wrinkles of tame 
and care would be effaced ; that the 
healing fount is infinitely softer than 
mulk, and infimtely soothing to the 
nerves. For watering-place amuse- 
ments, however, more or less ques- 
tionable, one must go to Ems and 
Wiesbaden. It is to the Nassau 
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Rhine and the opposite bank that 
the epithet ‘ castollated ? is chiefly 
due, and of which the vivid limes, 
among the most @vid of the clever 
and eloquent Byron, are most 
true :— 
* Blending all beauties—streams and dells, 
goto’ foluage, crag, wood, corn-field, mountain, 
vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where ruin greenly 
dwells.’ 

There is no bourne to which the 
thoughtful, or rather the thoughtless, 
pugrim, more frequently wends his 
way than to Homburg; there is, 
with a vengeance, ‘speculation m 
his eye. Homburg 1s, of course, 
the place which the Kickleburys 
visit, and after the usual Thackeray 
manner: M. Lenoir is the altered 
mame of the famous proprietor, 
M. Blanc. A recent French work, 
* Les Tripotsd’ Allemagne,’ by Alfred 
Sirven, gives some curious informa- 
tion about gamimg-houses here and 
elsewhere. <A great many people go 
to Homburg on false pretences: 
they don’t care for that wicked 
Hades—they are only visiting dear, 
antique, interesting Frankfort, they 
want to look at the Dom; they want 
to see the house where Luther lived, 
and where he is represented with the 
Bible in his hands; then they must 
see the picture-gallery, the mrver 
and the city’s garden-belt, and they 
would not for the world miss Dan- 
necker’s ‘ Ariadne.” JI think it is 
with a genume interest that most 
people go to the Judengasse, and 
look at the house, with the iron- 
plated door, where the Rothschilds 
were born. The old lady, though she 
might spend her days in a splendid 
abode, would always return at night, 
and sleep ‘where the money was 
made.’ They keep early hours at 
Frankfort. My first night there, I 
thought that after an early supper I 
‘would go out and see the town. How- 
ever, I discovered at an incredibly 
early hour for a large city that there 
was no town, that the town had shut 
up and gone to bed. Returning dis- 
consolately to my hotel, I was struck 
by @ majestic figure placidly stand- 
ing before the gate. -For a moment 
i was uncertain, but then the truth 
flashed upon my mind— that look of 
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calm superiority, that unrufiied 
equanimity, those fixed features, that 
elegantly-turned calf, 1 was, it musi 
be—THE Brrrme FLUNKEY. Meet- 
ing on foreign soil, I addressed 
some remarks to him. The magnifi- 
cent creature deigned an affable re- 





sponse. 

* You are in service here ?’ 

‘With Lady ,” was the an- 
swer. bad 

‘Where have you been travel- 
ling ?’ 

* Don’t know.’ 


‘Do you know the name of the 
last place you came from ?’ 

‘Don’t know.’ 

‘What 1s the name of the city 
where you are now ?’ 

‘Don’t know.’ 

With feelmgs of deep awe I re- 
spectfully wished him good night. 

And then Homburg 1s so near 
to Frankfort, and the new railway 
13 so very handy! But this affecta- 
tion is quite unnecessary. Every 
sensible man knows he does quito 
nght in gomg to Homburg if only 
he keeps on the nght side. The 
rooms and music are pleasant— 
pleasant the park afd garden— 
pleasant the cool drives in the deep. 
forest—pleasant the pure breeze and 
the wide prospect when you have 
gained some one of the Taunus 
ridges. One hikes to detect a sort 
of English style, and to talk of the 
bygone Landgravine, the English 
Princess Elizabeth. The spring 
has valuable medical qualities, good 
for decayed livers and that class of 
disorders. The good which 1s done 
at the spring 1s often undone by the 
harm that is wrought at the Kur- 
saal. The town is regularly built, 
and, as usual, there 1s a chaplain 
for the English, who, wherever they 
are, attend to the decencies and re- 
spectabilities. This little state com- 
prises a dominion of some twenty 
square mules, over which the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Homburg is lord. 
He 18 an old man now, near eighty, 
and baboon or resol are pore VR 
the system o © gaming-tablesg is- 
to come to an end. Ii is high time 
it should. I think thirteen cages 
of suicide were Bier 
two ago. One il Follgne. | 
the rudeness to hlow, gut hia 7 
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before very polite company. These 
cases of suicide, however, are some- 
times ‘ sophisticated.” M. Sirven 
tells us of a case of this kind. The 
bank are very sensitive about any 
malgn ramours of suicide, and 
stifle subjects so unpleasant. A 
man tied a rope to the branch of a 
tree, taking care to be near a sentry, 
waited till he saw some people 
coming, afi then hung himself. 
An outcry was raised, and the 
sentry rushing forward, cut him 
down immediately. Great com- 
museration was eliated, and the 
bank thought it only decent to pre- 
sent him with a thousand francs. 
Three months later the fellow did 
the same thing agam. The case 
Was suspicious enough. The bank, 
however, thought 1t best to shed 
some more money, coupling their 
donation with the request that m 
future he would be so good as to 
hang somewhere else. But there 
are cheating and trickery about the 
whole thing, and on an orgamzed 
system. Thus there are ‘gentlemen 
professors and lady bonnets.’ The 
professor I bi himself a tiie, 
dresses dsomely, assumes the 
man of fashion, entices the victim ; 
he has a regular retaming fee and 
constant refreshers. Some of the 
current chronicle of the Spa is 
amusing. A certain Countess ; 
an inveterate gamester, was reckoned 
by the bank to be worth some eight 
thousand a year to them. She was 
always at the roulette table, and 
always losing. She was on the hgh 
road to ruin, and was obliged to 
sell her carriage and horses. When 
this state of things had contimued 
for a long time, the Countess took 
it unto her head that perhaps she 
was doing wrong. Nothing con- 
tented her but to go to Rome iiself, 
and receive absolution. This 
was accorded her on condition that 
she should renounce play. She re- 
furned to Homburg, and was soon 
found playmg as usual. As is 
usually the case, she provided a 
salvo for her conscience. ‘I don’t 
play for myself any more now,’ she 
aaid, ‘only for the poor.’ It is not 
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neo be observed rushing 
Kurasaal, and presently re- 
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turning minus his watch and trinkets. 
Their value is speedily staked and 
speedily lost. A regular set of harpies 
are in attendancéfready to prey upon 
the unfortunate. If one of them 1s 
known to be solvent, a money- 
lender is prepared to advance funds, 
say at 200 per cent We are told 
that Parisian jewellers send their 
travellers to Homburg to pick up 
spoils One story told is im re- 
markable contrast with the general 
experience Two Prussian brothers 
really did play on a system, and 
really did win. One brother 
a girl with a hittle fortune, and 
brought money to the attack. The 
other was a mathematician, and 
brought science. ‘Every morning,’ 
said the mathematician, ‘a waiter 
cleans the roulette board with chalk, 
and has to rub certain parts, which 
are difficult to polish, harder than 
the rest. Portions of the copper 
surface are thus worn away, mM a 
manner imvisible to the eye, but 
noticeable by the results. The 
ivory ball is diverted by this cir- 
cumstance from 1ts ordinary channel. 
That 1s the reason why you see 
certain numbers frequently win on 
the same day, while others are 
never called. Them manner of 
playmg was as follows: — The 
mathematical man would come into 
the Kursaal two hours earher than 
his brother. He did not put down 
any stake, but carefully noted all 
the winning numbers. His brother 
then speculated on these winning 
numbers. The very croupiers could 
not be more cool and calm. Their 
average dally winnings were a thou- 
sand francs, and when this was 
attamed they ceased to play. It is 
the Homburg legend that they made 
a fortune of half a milhon of francs. 
The bank is the property of a 
company, and of course the share- 
holders realze very large profits. 
After the salaries, the enormous 
rents, and the vast sums for the um- 
provement of the city are expended, 
they still make forty per cent. of 
their money. The company are 
quite certain that though may 
be a successful rnn upon them, yet 
in the long run the winner is car- 
tai to lose in the event. M. Blanc 
has said of a winning man, ‘ He 
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‘will bring back every louis he has 
won, gar sans more into the bar- 
gain.” en he asked to ad- 
vise a colour, id, ‘Red or 
black, whichever you please._ White 
(Blanc) will be sure to win.’ 

Let us turn aside, however, from 
these unworthy pilgrims, and follow 
those who are willing im _ these 
modern days to be real pilgrims of 
the Rhine, and seek nature in one 
of her most retired and sacred 
shrines. i 

It 1s at Basle that the average 
tourist obtams a later, and fre- 
quently a final view of the Rhine. 
Here the river looks very beautiful, 
either as you hang over the bridge 
opposite the Trois Rois, or as you 
watch it from the famous Minster 
lerrace, with the shade of the chest- 
nuts overhead, and the music of 
the fountain in your rear, ‘rushing 
past im a full broad flood of a clear, 
light green,’ the Black Forest on 
the one side, and the Jura moun- 
tains on the other. The pilgrim, 
actuated by upward views, turns 
iis face to the east. A railway for a 
considerable distance traverses the 
mght, or Baden side of the Rhine. 
On the opposite shore one comes to 
Rheinfelden. The mver 1s crossed 
by a wooden bridge, and is thrown 
by the rocks below into rapids and 
falls. At Laufenberg we meet with 
more rapids and more falls. There 
is of course no navigation. The 
boats, reheved of their cargoes, are 
conducted by means of ropes held 
by persons on the rocks, or they 
might be dashed to pieces. Lord 
Montague, a young Enghsh noble- 
man, in descending these rapids, 
Jost his hfe, and on the very same 
day, the family mansion, Cowdray 
in Sussex, was burnt to the ground. 
‘The mver then reaches Waldshat, 
the commencement of the Black 
Forest, and the first of the four 
forest towns. The Rhine, straitened 
between abrupt ranges of moun- 
tains, rushes forward in enormous 
volume. These minor iauffen pre- 
pare you for the Grosse Lauffen, 
8 the falls at Schaffhausen are 
called, for the most t visited 
‘by travellers on the Zurich hne. 
The tourist is told to examine those 
noble falls in every aspect, by day- 


light, starlight, moonlight, the li 
the rising and the setting sun. e 
must not, however, dwell on écenery 
which 1s exhaustively known. The 
Pilgrim pursues his way to the 
upper founts. If he likes, he may 
now travel by water, for the river 
is now once more navigable even 
for large vessels, as far as the lake 
of Constance. From the lower to 
the upper lake the Rhine flows 
through a gorge, by the aide of the 
city of Constance. In all ecclemas- 
tacal history Constance occupies a 
foremost place, and it 1s 1mposaible 
to understand the age of the Re- 
formation without appreciating the 
age of the councils. The lake 
scenery, subdued indeed m com- 
parison of Lucerne, or even of 
Geneva, rather resembles that of 
the lower part of the Lago di Garda. 
In modern recollections the Baden 
shore is especially fertile. The 
beautiful little island of Meinan 
once belonged to the German 
Kuights of Malta, and after it had 
relapsed mto waste and neglect, it 
was purchased by Prince Esterhazy 
i delshiony iA ae . oe oF 
isaical. Ina es oO 
the Baden territory, where alone, 
through the timidity of the Baden 
court, she was permitted to dwell, 
dwelt in lrer cottage-mansion the 
solitary Queen Hortense. In his 
early years the present Emperor of 
the French resided here, brought 
up by that tender mother endowed 
with so much grace, genius, 
accomplishments. it almost satasfies 
the wildest demands of poetic justice 
that the present emperor 1s no de- 
scendant of Napoleon’s, but the grand- 
son of Josephine. Here, then, in soli- 
tude was the strange boy brought— 
destined a7 & man eee his 
genius in long spaces of soltude— 
hearing the stones of greatness and 
ruin, the long glories of the Empire, 
the fugtave splendours of the hun- 
dred days, the drear i we 
Matimaison, the lasting exile 
France. it is far down the site 
at Rorschach, that the Rhine extats 
the lake, with a force which is 
on the opposite shore; 
ripple in ite conflaencs np 
streams has been : 
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pass into the valley of the Rhine, 
where the Rhine is seen 1m its Jeast 
favourable aspect In the summer 
it is shrunk up into a narrow 
channel, and the wide bed 1s un- 
sightly, with great spaces of sand 
and gravel, m the winter the 
watcrs rise and roar, overspread the 
bank, and threaten terrible munda- 
tions And so0 we reach Colre, a 
central and a resting point 

We are now following the for- 
tunes of an alpime torrent But 
the Rhine is the castellated Rhine 
once more, even as below Mainz. 
There 1s @ remarkable number of 
small castles on the heights over- 
hanging the river. At Reichenau 
we have the confluence of the two 
principal streams of the Rhine. 
These arc the Fore and the Back 
Rhine, the Vorder and Humter 
Rhem As the two arms of the 
river close together, we remark 4 
strange contrast The Fore Ithine 
has the largest sheet of limmpid 
water, and the colour 1s a beautiful 
hght giecn, the Back Rhine rolls 
along mm a dark lmpid stream 
According to geographical law we 
must trace the source of the Rhinc 
to the Back stream. But 1t never- 
theless behoves the loving and dili- 
gent pilgiim to examine the source 
of the Vorder Rlune He 1s often 
nearer toit than heimagines Any 
traveller over the pass of the St 
Gothard 1s within a manageable 
distance of 1t, when he is at Ander- 
natt JI never thought of this as I 
sat in the little inn of Andernatt, 
regahng myself with the delicious 
red trout of the Oberalp. The 
thoughts of the traveller are then 
generally taken up with other 
streams than the MRhine He 
is thinkmeg of the Reuss behind 
him, as it has leapt in savage 
cataract beneath the Devil’s Bndge, 
or looking forward to the Ticino as 
it rolls in limpid flood through the 
trembling valley and the soft Itahan 
slopes. From Andernatt we walk 
to the Oberalp-see, about five mules, 
and begin to descend the north- 
eastern side of the St. Gothard. 
Here a little brook, pursuing its 
way through marshy ground, 15S 
pomted out as a source of the fant 
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Rhine. Several litle nvulets fall 
into a small lake or tarn, which may 
be assumed as tbe source of the Fore 
Rhine. The e stream issuing 
forth has ‘a meeting of the waters’ 
with two other mills, which with 
strict justice might also put forth 
their title 

But our pilgrim will content him- 
self with finding the source of the 
Rhine in the Rheinwald glacier. We 
aic now at the ‘snowy Splugen Pass ’” 
There are dread recollections of the 
Rhine at Splugen The qwet vui- 
lagers had just taken their tea one 
evening well remembered, when the 
Rhine burst its barriers, sweepmg 
away houses and destroying human 
life From Splugen, Murray tells 
us to make an expedition to the 
source of the Hinter Rhein, and take 
a day for it Leaving the bndge 
at Splugen, we go along the Ber- 
nardin Pass We reach Hunter- 
rhein, and there the pass leaves the 
river, and climbs the mountain 
along abrupt terraces and 21f-7ag8. 
We too leave the bleak and bazicn 
village of Huinter-rhein, and ten 
mules up the valley seek the source 
of the mighty river The snow- 
crowned hills are around you, and 
from the crevices inultitudinous 
streamlcts trickle down to feed the 
infant stream On the slopes of 
the lulls Itahan shepherds pasture 
their flocks m the summer scason 
The path is rocky and tiouble- 
some, and to an unaided stranger 
unattamable. The young Ihine 
struggles over stones, on one side 
is the Morchel glacer, below which 
1s a spot of marshy green called 
Paradise, and on the other side a 
rocky gorge called Iflulle Dy-and- 
by we come to the ve1y cxtiemity of 
the valley, and there, in scenery 
savage and sublime, and well worthy 
to be its cradle, is that dreary la- 
boratory of nature in which the 
Rhine 1s fashioned from the strcams 
dripping from the Rhemwald glacier. 
This glacicr, spurting the Rhime 
waters, fills the depiession between 
the Zaporthorn and the Rheimwald- 
horn, towering to cleven thousand 
feet The fountaim-head in the gla- 
cler 18 soinctimes hollowed out into 
& magnificent dome. 
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ie has been objected, and I think 
with reason, that one of the most 
glaring literary sms of the present 
day 1s that of famnhanty. But in 
my opinion the charge applies only 
to the novelists, some of whom 
descend from their pedestal, leave 
their story and their characters to 
shift for themselves, and commence 
chattering with their readers im an 
off-hand, back-slappmg, famuliar 
manner, quite at variance with their 
dignity Let these gentlemen stick 
to ther tale, and content them- 
selves, as the best of them always 
do, with weaving their woof of plot, 
and elaborating their dialogue. Su- 
um cuque. To us essayists—who 
rather avoid the rushing streams 
and the tidal rivers, preferrimg to 
paddle quietly up retired back- 
waters, or to float dreamily on the 
unrufied bosoms of lakes—such 
familiarity is not merely natural, 
but necessary We have no grand 
heroes who must be always in full 
periwig and court-suit, and who 
lose all respect if shown to the 
public 1n slippers and a dressing- 
gown; we have no darnng adven- 
tures or hair-breadth ‘scapes to 
relate- all our business is to prattle 
pleasantly in the readcr’s ear, to 
take him by the arm, lead him out 
of the broad walk mto a by-path, 
and say, ‘Look here, this is my 
view of the matter * and th® more 
familiarly you say it, the more 
you are hkely to wim his attention. 
‘Therefore 1t does not appear to me 
as at all out of the fitness of things 
for me to begin this little essay by 
stating how, and where, and under 
what circumstances it 18 composed. 
I am holiday-making just now for 
three days; and that 1s a phrase 
which none but hard workers can 
understand or properly appreciate. 
The manufacture of holidays has a 
very wide and elastic signification. 
His Grace the Duke of Millecha- 
teaux understands holiday-making 
by running away from his wife, his 
acquaintances, his parasites, his 
usual surroundimgs, his magmifi- 
cence, his rank, and his state; run- 


ning away to a little shooting-box 
mn the Highlands, whence he drives, 
accompanied by some half-dozen 
friends, at an early hour of the 
morning, to an adjacent moor, and 
whither he returns, at a late hour of 
the evening, thoroughly tured out, 
with just ‘go’ enough to take a 
bath, eat Ins dinner, smoke his pipe, 
and then retire to bed. Sir Jib- 
son Taffrel makes holiday on beard 
his yacht, coasting round England 
from Cowes to Lowestoft, with an 
occasional run to Cherbourg, to 
be called ‘Sir’ by tarry-trousered 
mariners and an amphibious boy; 
to wear a straw hat surrounded 
with a mbbon with ‘ Wave’ printed 
on it, a | igo rate and a pair of 
loose and perpetually - descending 
trousers; to roll in his gait, and to 
say, ‘Ay, ay, sir!’ instead of ‘ Yes,’ 
forms the height of his ambition. 
Jack Gorman’s holiday means ice 
and snow, ladders and ropes, lan- 
terns which won't k alight, and 
axes for cuttimg hand-holes and 
foot-supports Qu frans mare cur-~ 
runt change, according to Jack’s 
translation, not their consttution, 
but ther climb, and so every au- 
tumn sees him trans mare, exchang- 
ing his pleasant chambers in King’s 
Bench Walk for the wretchedest ac- 
commodation in Swiss, or Savoyard, 
or Tyrolese mns, drinking the thin- 
nest ven du pays, or rum-tainted, 
mahogany -shaving essence, under 
the name of brandy, or bitter irsch, 
instead of the wholesome port of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club; 
and instead of the boon companion- 
ship of Ins friends, consorting with 
dirty boors from Zermatt, or garlic- 
reeking guides from Courmayeur. 
Many spend their holidays in carry- 
ing London pein peg to fashion- 
able watering-places or foreign ; 
and there domg exactly what they 
do at home; many others go on 
‘tours,’ which means that they rash 
through two or three foreign coun- 
tries at break-neck , Seoing 
nothing, learning nothing, and ut- 
terly robbimg themselves of that 
peaceful reat which nature requires. 
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At least such is my theory,” so 
when I make holiday I am not 
ashamed to say that I do nothmg, 
and do 1t remarkably well. On my 
desk in the French window he the 
blottmg-pad, the pile of ‘slips’ 
ready tor writing, the huge ink- 
stand and the pen-tray filled with 
those rusty, blue-mouldy stumps of 
steel pens with which I am im the 
habit of driving printers to despera- 
tion: close by, on a hitle table, 
stands a heap of books for review, 
and on 2 porcelain slate at the night 
hang are jotted memoranda of sub- 
jects to be treated. But m my 
holiday I shake my fist at all these, 
and pass through the window after 
breakfast, with a cigar m my mouth, 
and after having unloosed big, black 
Nero, a retriever who is most de- 
monstratively affectionate, and who 
can scarcely understand being freed 
from the chain at this early hour, I 
stroll on to the lawn, and smoke my 
cigar in peace, watching the gam- 
bols of the children the while. Ah! 
this 18 very pleasant. The lotus- 
eaters were perfectly nght— 

*‘ There 1s no joy but calm ’” 


And I am bound to say I agree 
with them that ‘surely, surely slum- 
ber is more sweet than tol’ If 
there were no such things as rent, 
and tradespeople, and school-bills 
to pay, I would never do another 
stroke of work as long as I lived 
The old red-brick house where I 
reside glows in the sun, and the 
little, leaden-casemented, diamond- 
paned windows wink again. Oliver 
Cromwell lved here once! Ah! a 
very pushing man, far too energetic 
for my present ideas: 11 makes me 
quite hot to think of his energy, and 
his ‘Take away that bauble,’ and 
all his bumptiousness. He would 
have had a much happier life if he 
had done as I am doing—lain on 
Ins back on this broad lawn, and 
let things ‘shde,’ as the Yankees 
have it. I am not so far remote 
from the busy world but that I can 
hear the roar of London, lessened 
and modified by distance. 
*In the distance hums the Babel 
Of the many-footed town,’ 


as sings Mr. Alfred Austin, and a 
very sweet singer Mr. Austin 1s 
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when he’s not wielding what people 
call ‘the lash.? What nonsense it 
is, that wielding the lash there 1s 
nobody worth hitting, at least m 
this weather. I have no doubt 
there are some dreary books among 
those on my table awaiting review ; 
but rest ye, merry authors, no 
‘slating’ will you receive at my 
hands all the old conventionalities 
of expression shall be brought into 
play to let you downeasily It is 
in the winter that one likes to get 
hold of a dullard, when one’s blood 
wants warming. 

As I he stretched supine, with 
my face turned up to the sky, I am 
sensible of many interruptions to 
my quiet thought In the first 
place, there are ‘things’ in the 
grass, insects of some kind or an- 
other, which I am sufficiently cock- 
neyfied not to know further than 
under the generic name of ‘ things,’ 
that hum and buzz, and keep my 
hands perpetually engaged in slap- 
ping my ears, and flisking the 
‘things’ from before my face, then 
I hear a dull thud on the turf close 
beside me, and simultaneously feel 
something wet and cold against my 
cheek, and then I discover that 
Nero has made the round of the 
garden, and come back to pay me a 
domuicihary visit of inspection ‘Get 
out, Nero! stand back, boy! You 
just stood between me and the sky 
while I was gazing at that lovely 
cluster of clouds, and seeing 1t melt 
into pictures as I gazed.’ 

Picf®ires in the Clouds! not a 
bad subject for reflection when lazy, 
for an essay when at work There 
must be but a few of us indeed who 
have not, at one time or other, seen 
those lovely floating vapours assume 
various shapes, some lght, loving, 
and graceful, others dark, lurid, 
and menacing. In all ages clouds 
seem to have attracted the attention 
of men, and called forth remark. 
What says the heavily - smitten, 
ever-endurng man of Uz, ‘Who 
can number the clouds i wisdom ? 
or who can stay the battles of 
heaven when the mist groweth into 
hardness, and the clouds cleave fast 
together?’ And the melancholy, 
soured, splenetic, large-souled, cy- 
nical Prmce of D , whose 
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quasi-madness has formed the text 
for psychologists for two hundred 
years, and even within the last 
month has been descanted on by 
Dr Conolly—does not he, m one 
of the most telling bits of his sar- 
casm, call an image from cloud- 
land for the discomfiture of old 
Polonius ? 

*Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost in shape 

of a camel ? 

Fol By the mass, and %1s like a camel indeed 

Ham Methinks tt is hke a weasel 

Pot Its backed hke a weasel 

#Hliam Or hke a whale 

Fal Veiy hke a whale’ 

I have often thought the roar of 
laughter which mvanably peals at 
this last lhne somewhat unmerited, 
as far as Polonius is concerned, for 
although, thorough courtier that he 
is, and determined to fool the prince 
‘to the top of his bent,’ he would 
say anything, yet m this mstance 
he may have had some ground for 
his answers, as all those who have 
watched the clouds know how sud- 
denly they change their form, and 
also how different their aspect ap- 
pears to different gazers 

When I first strolled out on to 
the lawn, the sky was cloudless, all 
around was that ‘blue unclouded 
weather,’ m which Launcelot rode 
to Camelot past the fairy bower of 
Shalott’s fated lady; ‘ there was not 
a cloud 1n the sky,’ as Southey says 
in his ‘ Well of Saimt Keyne,’ or as 
oe beautifully expresses 
i —_ 

* The charm of sky above my head 
is heaven’s profoundest azure—an : 
In which the everlasting stars abidt 
And whose soft gloom and boundless depth 
might tempt 
The curiutus eye to look for them by day ’ 


But since then, hght, airy, fleecy 
clouds have been gradually gather- 
ing Furst came a cloud hke that 
celebrated one spoken of in Scripture 
as seen by the prophet’s servant, ‘no 
bigger than a man’s hand,’ a cloud 
‘That looked 
As though an angel, in his upward fight, 
Had left his mantle floating in mud alr,’ 
as Joanna Baillie has it. Then 
followed another and another, their 
wandering vapours, hke women’s 
filmy veils, floating ghbly through 
the heavens, y wandering 
through space, perfect cynosures 
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for the idle and tranquil. On them 

the eye can rest, and over them the 

mind can ponder without the smallest 

excitement, they are not such trucu- 

lent clouds as Bryant descnibes .— , 
* Bright clouds, 

Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, 

‘Their basis on the mountains, their white tops 

Shining m the far ethe1, fire the air 

With a refiected radiance, and make turn 

The gazer’s eye awry’ 


No, they are slight, transparent 
vapours, apparently of a gregarious 
nature, for I sce them pursuing 
each other and joimming company, 
when by degrees they lose their 
transparency, and form a lovely 
bank, a downy expanse of delight, 
a@floating feather-bed pocticised. 
Wandering gusts of air unknown 
to us earth-dwellers, for deuce a 
one of them comes to fan my heated 
face, are apparently mfe sky-high, 
and undcr their influence my cloud- 
bank takes a new form, tapering a 
little at the side, widening at the 
base, and at length setthng down 
into a direct reproduction of the 
culotte of Mont Blanc. Exact! I 
can fancy myself once moie in the 
courtyard of the HételMe Londres, 
at Chamouni on the balcony out- 
side the entrance hall, and facing 
the httle row of baths where Eng- 
lish gentlemen boil themselves after 
pedestrian excursions. all the guests 
who are not out mountameermg 
are assembled, telescope in hand, 
watching a dozen black dots dimly 
seen creeping up yon snowy sur- 
face. Higher and higher they go, 
harder and harder we look; we all 
nod at each other, and give interest- 
ing details of what we see, fully 
knowing all the time that we are 
umpostors, and can barely define 
the position of the climbers. At 
last, bang go the guns, we all scream 
‘Hurrah! the summit is reached! 
hurrah !’—and here Nero, thinking 
I am gomg mad, bounces down 
upon me and rolls me over, and 
spoils my day dream of Chamouni 
for ever. : 

When I recover, and struggle up 
to a sitting position, I discover that 
the clouds, ‘those fairy playthings 
of the mighty sky,’ have dispersed 
again, and are i g tw over 
spread the blue in long thin. fakes 
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with pointed, vaporous, drifting 
ends. There is a technical name 
for this appearance you may depend 
upon it; cirrus, crrro-stratus, numbus, 
and cumulus, are words constantly 
in the mouths of your scientific 
cloud-studiers. But I, who am a 
gossipper merely, and given to use 
very ordinary language, call this 
aspect ‘ mares’-tails,’ as I have heard 
it called by old samlors and sports- 
men Lovely they look, more 
especially at this instant, when the 
sun 18 hidden behind one of the 
denser of their number, but still 
lights up the sky. This 1s what 
‘Wordsworth meant when he said— 
*Multitudes of little floating clouds 
Ere we, who saw, of change were conscious, 
pierced 
Through their ethereal texture, had become 
Vivid as fire—clouds separately powed, 
Innumerable multitude of forms 
Scattered through half the circle of the sky; 
And giving back, and shedding each on each, 
With prodigal communion, the bnght hues 
Which, from the unapparent fount of glory 
They had ~embided, and ceased not to recerve’ 
‘These ‘ mares’-tails’’ are by no means 
ul-named, if one thinks of Tam 
o’ Shanter’s mare and her streammg 
appendage, ‘or of some of the wild 
German pictures of the animals on 
which Faust and Mephistopheles 
visited the witches’ revels. I 
of this as I lhe gazmg upwards, and 
then I see different clouds gradually 
forming themselves into different 
shapes and pictures. I see a long 
greyhound’s head clearly defined, 
close by a castle on a crag, a castle 
by the sea, such as Uhland speaks 
of, and then a hgh-shouldered man’s 
back topped by a slouch hat, and 
a long straight ship lke a mding- 
whip! All these objects, common- 
place though they be, yet look 
lovely when pictured by the clouds. 
Do you remember Mr. Millais’s pic- 
ture of the ‘ Vale of Rest’ that pic- 
ture so cruelly fallen foul of by the 
braying critics, who called the nuns 
hideous, and who hee-hawed m 
pmnt because Rosa and Matilda of 
fashionable novels, or Eulalie and 
Frusette of the cheap French prints 
had not been represented as inmates 
of the convent, mstead of those 
‘women whose conquered passions 
left a dead, dull trace in their worn, 
gaunt faces. It was evening, if you 
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recollect, when these women were 
represented at their loathsome task 
of grave-digging; and in the back- 
ground of the picture, just above 
the horizon, was a dull purple 
cloud, thickish 1n the centre, and 
tapering off to either end, hke a 
cigar; im many of the humor- 
ists who frequented the Academy 
that year called the picture ‘ The 
Cigar,’ on that account. I had 
never seen such a cloud, when I 
first looked at the picture, but I 
knew the inter’s singleness of 
purpose, and I felfé convinced that 
he had, and that he was merely 
giving a transcript of his own ob- 
servation, a poetical rendermg of 
@® common object actually seen. 
Since then I have seen such a cloud 
a dozen times. 

We commonplace people only sce 
commonplace objects m clouds— 
mares’ tails, mackerel’s backs, dogs’ 
heads, castles, cigars, and such-like ; 
but in the poet and the prose-poet 
(often a larger-souled fellow n 
the mere singer), what glorious 
fancies they awaken! With what 
airy fancy Shelley writes of ‘The 
Cloud ’— 

‘I bring fresh showers for the tiny flowers 

From the seas and the streams, 

I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 

waken 
The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mothe: s breast, 
As she dances about the sun 


I wield the flail of the flashing haul, 

R so the green plains under, 
en again I dissolve 1n rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder’ 


But if has been reserved for Mr. 
Ruskin, who is steeped to the lips 
mm poetic feeling, and to whom has 
been vouchsafed such powers of 
expression as rarely if ever have 
before fallen to mortal lot, to give 
us the finest idealization of vapour- 
land, the noblest pictures m the 
clouds. That magnificent work, 
‘ Modern Painters,’ which, in my 
day, I trust to see reduced in price 
until it falls withm the purchase- 
scope of thousands who would ap- 
preciate its every word, and to whom 
it would be the producer of feelings 
long hidden im ther breasts, now 
sterile for lack of the fostering poetic 
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dew, is replete with allusions to such 
pictures In 1t he speaks of ‘the 
ghost of a cloud, which steals by 
yonder clump of pmes; nay, which 
does not steal by them, but haunts 
them, wreathmg yet round them, 
and yet—and $et slowly; now fall- 
ing im a fair waved linc hke a 
woman’s veil, now fading, now 
gone we look away for an instant, 
and look back, and it 1s again there 
What has it to do with that clump 
of pines that 1t broods by them, 
and weaves itself among their 
branches, toand fro? Hasit hidden 
a cloudy treasure among the moss 
at their roots, which 1t watches thus ? 
"Or has some strong enchanter 
charmed it into fond returning, or 
bound it fast within those bars of 
boughs? And yonder filmy crescent, 
bent hke an archer’s bow above the 
summiut, the highest of all the Inll,— 
that white arch which never forms 
but over the supreme crest, how is 
it stayed there, repelled apparently 
from the horizon, nowhere touching 
it, the clear sky scen between 1t and 
the mountain edge, yet never leaving 
it— “ poised as a white bird hovers 
over its nest ?” ’ 

Soft and sweet, full of airy folly 
and fecund fancy are these words, 
but when next he 1s m cloud-land, 
it 1s in a. different stram. Then he 
speaks of 

‘ Wai-clouds that gather on the horizon, 
dragon-ciested, tongued with fire; how 1s 
their barbed stiength bridled? What bits 
aie these they are champing with their 
vaporous lips, flinging off flakes of black 
foam? Leagued Jeviathans of the sea of 
heaven, out of their nostiils goeth smoke, 
and their eves aie hke the eyelids of the 
morning. The sword of him that layeth 
at them cannot hold the spear, the dart, 
nor the habergeon. Where ride the cap- 
tains of their armies? Where are set the 
measures of their march? Fierce mut- 
murers, answering each other from morning 
until evening—what rebuke 1s his which 
has awed them into peace? What hand 
has reined them back by the way by which 
they came ?” 

I have known many men who, 
while lacking the eloquence, un- 
doubtedly possessed more than the 
assurance of Mr. Ruskin, who will 
tell of strange prognostications of 
coming events, or reproductions of 
past events in their hves, which 
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they have seen depicted either in 
the fire or in the clouds. To me, 
commonplace, no such mdulgence 
has been extended ; but even now as 
I hie, I remember one story of the 
kind which I nobly discredited, but 
which the herome always averred 
had happened Maud Forrest was 
the heroine, and ‘though I say it 
who should not,’ as people remark, 
she being my cousin, you would not 
find a lovelier mirlin the county of 
Middlesex, with the bordermg mules 
of Kent, Bucks, and Herts given in 
Of a very quecnly, stately beauty, 
very tall, and d, and majestic, 
and sweeping, and all that kind of 
thing, she had been the beauty 
or her set for two years, and in her 
season refused as many offers as a 
half-bred hunter does fences m hes 
first scason, and nobody knew how 
she came to accept Charley Forrest, 
except he and herself, and she knew 
that though not particularly hand- 
some, nor specially brilliant, he was 
thoroughly knndhearted, honourabic, 
liberal, and madly attached to her 
Charley was one of the junior part- 
ners in the house of Yowell, Ewe, 
Havitt, and Co., who have been 
bankers in Lombard Street any time 
these two hundred years, and he 
lived in capital style, on the Thames, 
near Cookham, seldom gomg up to 
town more than three times a week, 
save in the season, when he had a 
house in Curzon Street, and enjoying 
his life gencrally. They had been 
married just two years, they had 
one hittle boy about ten months old, 
and were just setthng down into 
thorough domestic bliss after the 
first fever of matrimony, when a 
storm occurred which very nearly 
wrecked the good ship Domestic 
Felicity, and sent all hands to the 
bottom. 

Thus it happened. One morning 
at breakfast Maud saw Charley’s 
face a little clouded as he glanced 
over a letter yust arrived. It was 
from his cousm, Bob Vance, who 
‘was just married, and who volun- 
teered a visit to Deepholme, Char- 
ley’s place. Bob Vance had been 
in the Indian army before he in- 
herited Ins uncle’s fortune, and 
benefited the Haymarket and the 
casinos with his presence and his 
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money, and still retained much of 
the Indian m2/ztazre—notably a very 
imperious bearing, and certain free 
manners of the camp. While Char- 
ley was engaged to Maud, Bob Vance 
had favoured them with a good deal 
of his society, and his attentions to 
Maud had been so marked as to 
cause that young lady to treat him 
with the most fmgid hauteur, which 
he resented, and thus a tacit misun- 
derstanding was established between 
them. Charley knew nothmmg of all 
this fully certamm of Maud’s love 
for him, he merely thought that his 
wife had some prejudice against his 
cousin; but that was sufficient to 
make him knit his brows when @&® 
read of the proposed visit He had 
never scen Mrs Vance, but had 
heard that she had been the belle 
of a county, and that Bob, who 
first met her at a race ball, had 
carried her off from a posse of con- 
tending rivals To Charley’s sur- 
prise Maud did not evince any dis- 
pleasure at his announcement, she 
thought that Captain Vance’s mar- 
riage would have entirely set at rest 
any annoyarfce which she might 
have experienced from his atten- 
tions, and she was anxious for the 
cousins to be on fmendly terms. So 
the invitation was duly despatched, 
and at the end of the week the 
‘Vances arrived. 

Rumour had not led in calling 
Laura Vance a beauty She was 
of middle height, but small-lambed, 
lithe, and graceful. Her hands and 
feet were noticeably small and well- 
shaped, and she had a peculiar, 
swimming manner of progress which 
was very pleasant to behold She 
had a power of intensifying looks, 
touches, and speeches In a@ way 
dangerous to the of mind of 
the person operated on; 1n truth, 
she was a thorough flirt, and she 
began to make play upon Charley 
Forrest before she had been twenty- 
four hours in his house She wouid 
sit gazing intently at him over the 
top of a book, ules one ee pass- 
ing and repassmg the golden arrow 
through her auburn hair, until Char- 
ley, good honest soul, felt quite un- 
comfortable; or she would pursue 
him to the stables, or to the ken- 
nel, ‘ idolizing dogs and horses,’ as 
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she said she did, and take his arm, 
or lean upon his shoulder, all the 
time talking softly to him, and look- 
ing up into his face with her brown 
lustrous eyes. Bob Vance cared for 
none of these things: he was a 
changed man; the two years during 
which Forrest had been married had 
made an immense difference m 
Vance; free living m India had 
begun to show its imevitable re- 
sults, and the dashing ‘swell’ had 
subsided into the querulous invalid, 
ever pottermmg with his globules 
and tinctures. But there was one 
person on whom not a gesture was 
lost, not a look passed unobserved, 
not a word fell unheeded. That 
person was Maud Forrest She saw 
in an instant the part that the lithe 
little serpent was playing, and she 
hated her only as a jealous woman 
can hate. Her manner towards Mrs. 
Vance, which at first was spccially 
winning, changed and settled down 
into scant courtesy and brief replies. 
Maud did not care to disguise the 
rage she felt at this attempted tam- 
pering with her husband, but Laura 
never secmed to noticeit Mrs For- 
rest was still her ‘sweetest Maud ,’ 
and when not hunting up Charley, 
she would come and throw her arms 
round Maud’s stately neck, which 
never bent for the caress, and cover 
her cheek with kisses. To Charley, 
Maud had spoken sharply about the 
matter, though she knew him to be 
utterly mnocent (women have such 
noble inconsequence of thought and 
action), and poor old Charley had 
defended himself as best he could, 
imploring his wife not to speak 
harshly to him, and prayimg that, 
above all things, there might be ‘no 
row.’ 

A row there was though, a right 
royal row, which will be remem- 
bered by Maud to her dymg day. 
In honour of his guests Charley had 
arranged a large pic-nic at Cliefden, 
and in the morning after breakfast 
they were settling on the various 
modes of conveyance The most 
generally favourite plan seemed to 
be to drop quietly down in boats; 
but Charley had plates and pies 
and. other zmpedzmenta to take with 
him, and was going to drive over in 
his dog-cart. 
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‘ Laura, my love,’ said the invahd 
captain, ‘I think I shall go m the 
shallop I can have cushions ar- 
ranged at the bottom, and he under 
the awning, and I shall make my- 
self comfortable.’ It 1s due to Cap- 
tain Vance to say that he did his 
best under all possible circum- 
plo aa ‘How do you intend to 


‘I? asked Laura, elevating her 
cyebrows with her pertest air; ‘I 
shall go with Charley m the cart.’ 

Captain Vance, taking it all as a 
matter of course, merely said, ‘ Ah!’ 
but Charley grew very red in the 
face, and Tom Ffoulkes, who was 
stoppmg with them, nearly burst 
into a guffaw Mrs. Forrest rose 
from her chair, and left the room 
Two minutes after her maid told 
Charley that her mistress wanted to 
speak to him 

He found his wife in her dressing- 
room, and was startled at her ap- 
pearance Her long hair was pushed 
back bend her ears, her eyes 
stared wildly, and her lips were 
rigid and compressed When she 
spoke her voice sounded harsh and 
strained 

‘ Charles—that woman—she will 
not go with you in the dog cart!’ 

‘Eh? Weil, Maud,my pet! Hea- 
ven knows JZ dow’t want her, but 
I don’t see how—that 1s, without 
being very rude 4 e 

‘You must tell her you won't 
drive her’ ° 

‘No, Maud, I can’t do that’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you 
will take her?’ 

‘ Well, Maud, I scarcely see, my 
caring: how I could do otherwise. 





*‘ Then let me tell you, Charles, 
that if that woman goes with you 
to-day, I never will speak to you 
again! Oh! I’ve watched you both, 
and I’ve seen all the gomgs on, 
ever since she’s been in the house. 
Oh, I am so thoroughly wretched '’ 


And she fell into a chair, and cover-. 


ing her face with her hands, burst 
into tears. 
‘ My darling!’ said Charley, ap- 
proachnmg. But she waved him off 
‘ Don’t speak tome! I hate you! 
Pi go to papa! Why did I ever 
marry, and leave my dear papa? 
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Oh, how I hate youn! I wish I were 
dead! Iwish I were dead!’ And 
the poor child raved and moaned. 

‘Maud,’ said Charley, looking 
very grave, ‘Maud, I cannot hsten 
to ths You know yon are unjust. 
I shall drive Mrs Vance to Chief 
den, and I shall hope to find you mm 
a better frame of mind when I 
return ” 

He had nght on his side, and he 
felt 1t he walked slowly away, and 
ten minutes afterwards Maud heard 
the sound ‘of wheels, and, rushing 
to the window, saw Laurs seated by 
Charley’s side. 

Then came a long, long pause, 
dugng which Maud remained in a 
kind of stupor of gnef and rage, 
occasionally broken mm upon by con- 
vulsive sobs. At first she scarcely 
realized what had just happened, 
but as she pondered over it her pas- 
sion entirely mastered every other 
feehng, and at length she rose. 
She would write to her father, mm- 
plormg him to fetch her home at 
once She would never sec her 
husband again; he had treated her 
in a@ way she could never forgive. 
Oh, to think of that vile creature 
sitting by his side! She hated hm! 
She wished he were dead! She-——. 
Just at that moment fell upon her 
ear a confused minghlng of sounds, 
subsiding finally mto the maddened 
gallop of a horse She rushed to 
the window, and saw the bay mare 
which Charley always drove in his 
dog-cart tear rapidly by, her har- 
ness in strips about her, and a frag- 
ment of the vehicle hanging to the 
trace. an imstant the awful 
thought came upon her that her 
impious wish was realhzed, that her 
husband had been killed by an acci- 
dent, and was dead; and she sank 
fainting to the floor. 

When she recovered she stag- 
gered to the window for air 
was still, but the sky had become 
overcast, the sun had disappeared, 
and thick black clouds were bank- 
ing up to windward. She rang the 
bell, and learned from her maid 
that the horse had stopped at the 
stable in the state she had seen, and 
that one of the grooms had instan 
set off towards Cliefden to ascertein 
what had happened. Maud was 
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nearly frantic with terror. She 
would go herself. The maid told 
her there was no vehicle to convey 
her. Then she would go by the 
river; let some one get the boat 
ready, she could not wait. She 
walked out into the garden amid 
the drops, which were now bee a 
ning to fall heavily. Bareheaded, 
she advanced to the river’s bmnk, 
and then there came upon her a 
dreadful thought. Her husband, 
her own cherished husband, was 
probably dead. Her last words 
with him had been words of anger. 
What was she to live for now? 
Why not die herself? She looked 
at the river, and her brain seemed 
as though bursting with the vfo- 
lence of her emotions Suddenly 
the water sparkled with hght. She 
looked upwards, and through a mft 
in the clouds the glorious sun came 
struggling bravely into sight, part- 
ing the murky vapours, which drew 
off the evil spirits at the approach 
of holiness and purty. Might not 
this be a happy omen? Might not 
Charley yet hve? Might——. A 
sound, the, measured thudding of 
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oars in rowlocks, a shout from a 
boat, a scream from Maud, a con- 
fused murmur, a jump to land, and 
Charley, unmyured, clasped his wife 
to his heart. 

‘I knew you’d be anxious, little 
woman,’ he said, ‘ for the mare was 
sure to run home, and you would 
probably see her. Skittish brute! 
she bolted as George was tying her 
to a tree, and knocked the cart all 
to shivers agaist the corner of the 
boat-house , so I slipped ito the 
boat and puiled down at once. 
You’re not angry now, darling ?’ 

‘ Oh, Charley, never, never again ! 
Can you forgive me? Can you ” 

But Charley stopped her mouth 
in a manner which, though not new, 
was highly satisfactory. Next day 
Mr. and Mrs Vance received a let- 
ter, which they said summoned them 
at once to town, and departed; and 
Maud has never since known a 
day’s uneasiness. But always in 
her heart she thmks with deep gra- 
titude of the omen im the clouds. 

Ah! no more clouds now; the 
sun has it all his own way, and is 
too much forme I must go i. 
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BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY, 


* OT it is, and no mistake,’ says 

Brown. to me, on last Friday 
evening as ever was, whilst a setting 
at supper with a cowcumber and 
crab, which is not dangerous, through 
something took after them, though 
I have known spavins ensue. 

Well, I says, ‘ Brown, 1t seems 
to me as if I never got a full breath, 
the heat being that heavy on my 
cheat.’ 

“I tell you what would do you 
@ world of good,’ says he; ‘ it’s a 
mouthful of Sea air.’ 

* Go along with your nonsense!’ 
says 1; ‘fresh sea air, indeed! when 
every child knows as the sea is salt ; 
and it’s a deal of any sort of air Tm 


likely to stived up, as I may say, 
in Oandick Stroot Commercial y 


as Iam: p’raps you could bring me 
a little home from the docks?’ I says, 
jeering lke. 

‘I can’t bring you none home 
from the docks,’ says he; ‘ but I tell 
you what I can do—I can take you 
somewheres, where you'll get it 
strong and sweet, and plenty on it.’ 

* ‘Wherever’s that?’ says I, © p’raps 
you means emigration—a thing as I 
don’t hold with, through poor Mrs. 
Edwards, as had eleven when she 
follored her husband to them parts, 
‘was never heard of, and is supposed. 
by them as knowed her best to have 
broke her heart over there.’ 

‘Emigration be blowed!’ says 
Brown. 

‘ Brown,’ says I, ‘keep such lan- 
gwidge for them as likes it; but I 
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don’t hold with it, through being 
serious brought up.’ 

‘ All right,’ says Brown, ‘ only 
you will be so sharp with your emi- 
gration. I only means nine hours 
by the seaside for three shillings, 
and all m one day.’ : 

* Well, certamly, I should like to 
see the sea,” says I, ‘ for I never did 
but once, and that was through a 
glass from the North Woolwich 
Gardens; but it seemed very grand, 
and having had a aunt, as kept 
bathing-machines, on my mother’s 
side, at Herne Bay, I’ve always had 
@ wish’ 

‘ Well,’ says Brown, ‘we can go 
a Sunday by the train.’ 

* What !’ says I; ‘dear me, I never 
knowed as they run trains on the 
sea, 


‘ Not on the sea,’ says he; ‘ but 

the sea.’ 

‘Well,’ I says, ‘it don’t much 
matter, it’s pretty nigh the same,’ 
and then we drops the subjeck. 

“You must get a bit of cold vic- 
tuals ready, old girl,’ says Brown, 
as he was going off to the docks, 
Saturday morning. 

* What for ?’ says I. 

‘ Why, to eat,’ says he. 

“ Whenever do you mean, Brown?’ 
says I. 

‘ Why, to-morrow, at the excur- 
sion,’ says he. 

‘What! do you mean as your 
serious, Brown ?’ I says. 

* Of course I am,’ says he. 

Well, mum, my heart seemed to 
misgive me, and I said, ‘ Brown, 
don’t you as there may be 
dangers ?’ 

‘Oh, bother dangers!’ says he. 
‘Y’m not goimg to be stifled up here. 
I shall go, and you can come if you 
like, not as I shall want company, 
for there’ll be thousands ’ 

* Oh, indeed !’ I says , ‘ well, then, 
it must be all right if so many’s a 
going ; the more the merrier,’ though 
httle did I think as there might be 
too many. 

Well, I got a bit of gammon of 
bacon, some hard-biled eggs, half a 
pound o’ cheese, and a twopenny 
cottage , for I thought as we might 
fall in with a friend. I says to 
Brown that very Saturday night, 
‘ Whatever shall we do for beer, 
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through its being Sunday ?’ and he 
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ys— 

‘It’s all right; we'll have a cou- 
ple of bottles of stout, for fear of 
accident, and I shall take my pocket 
pistol,’ says he. 

‘No,’ says I, ‘ Brown, no edge 
tools if you please;’ but he only 
meant the httle flat bottle as acts as 
@ precaution agin cold and cramps. 
Well, I packed the basket over 
night, and laid the fire before I got 
to bed—which I was late in doimg, 
through having a many hittle things 
to see to; and when I did get to bed 
I couldn’t rest, as Brown hadn’t got 
no bill about the tram, and wasn’t 
sure whether it left at seven or eight, 
or 1t might be half-past seven. So, 
as the saying 1s, I was sleepmg with 
one eye open, and was‘down into the 
kntchen four or five times to look at 
our clock, as won’t strike Through 
Brown bemg a heavy sleeper, with 
his watch under his pillow, I couldn’t 
get a sight of it. Well, about five 
I dropped off that sound as Brown 
was obliged to shake me, and woke 
me up all of a fright, for I was 
dreaming about the sea coming in, 
for all the world lke our water when 
the pipes burst through frost, and 
thought 1t was a drownmg me; and 
if 1t hadn’t been a morning dream I 
wouldn’t have gone for the world 
So I got up, all m a flurry, and I 
says, ‘Brown,’ I says, ‘ tea may be 
hopeful, but shaving water you 
must not look to for beimg in time;’ 
though I know’d shaving in cold 
would ‘put his temper out for the 
day. Well, 1t was hurry and drive 
all the time; and how I got dressed 
I don’t know, for nothing would 
get my muslim to meet round the 
waist, and Brown gave it such a 
pull a-trying as took it clean out of 
the gethers; and as Mrs Polling as 
lives opposite told me as it was 
always chilly by the seaside, I 
wore my black velvet mantle, and 
took a thick whittle as I’ve had by 
me many years, and always wore in 
sickness; and I must say, I’d reason 
to bless Mrs. Polling afore the day 
was out, though I thought I should 
have died with heat of carrying them, 
Brown being loaded with his great. 
coat and the basket. Well, we ieft, 
the key of the house with Mrs. Poil- 
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ling overnight, and off we started 
with bght hearts though heavy bur- 
dens, as fine a morning as ever you 
see; but, as I said to Brown, ‘one 
as promised a toaster of a day.’ 

‘ All nght,’ says he, ‘ 1t’s always 
cool by the sea.’ 

And I says, ‘ Of course it must be 
with that quantity of water always 
a-running.’ Well, mum, we walked 
on very pleasant, though I did feel 
2, little faint through having took no 
breakfast to speak on; and walking 
fast on a fasting stomach is not a 
thing for to suit me, and thankful T 
was when we got to the siation just 
upon seven o’clock, and was much 
surprised to see no one about but a 
policeman, who says as ‘ the next 
train was a-gomg to France’ 

So TI says, ‘ No thank you, young 
man, none of your French for me. 
I know what they are, through my 
own father being near rumed by a 
party as was a French polisher. We 
want the ’scursion, nme hours by 
the seaside.’ 

‘Oh!’ says he, ‘ that don’t start 
till nine.’ 

Well, I wes put out, for it was so 
ridiculous of Brown not to have 
known, of course, as 1 was all nme 
hours—start at nine, stop nine, and 
get back at mne. Well, Brown only 
called me rude things when I men- 
tioned 1t to him, so I set down on a 
bench and waited; and the place 
did seem lonesome and deserted, 
though there was confusion a gomg 
on m sole other parts, as I could 
hear by puffing and screaming of 
that French train ; but them foreign- 
ers is always so noisy. Well, I did 
take the least drop as Brown give 
me out of bis bottle, as he called his 
pocket pistol, and 1f seemed to suit 
me after so much cold morning air, 
and I set half a-dozing, while we 
‘was waiting, and soon parties begun 
to come in; and there was several 
ladies with babies, and all on ’em 
much too soon; but as one lady 
said, ‘ Better a hour too soon, than a 
second too late,’ so I says her, 
* Right you are,’ as i1t proved to be, 
for when we did start, parties was 
left behind by the hundreds, I’m 
very sure. Of all the crowds as 
ever I was in, it was gettmg the 
tickets which Brown had gone for; 


but I’d forgot to give him the mo- 
ney, and in getting up to him, I had 
all the rest of my gethers pulled out 
of my dress, and my shoes trod 
down at heel shameful. If1t hadn’t 
been for some ladies as was plentiful 
with their pins I couldn’t have gone. 
Well, after a deal of bell-mnging as 
nearly drove me mad, and shrieks 
of engines as was awful, we was 
carned through a gateway as was 
too narrow for me, and wasn’t I 
abused. by parties behind through 
not having my ticket ready for the 
young man to nip! and then I was, 
I may say, swep along up to the 
carriage door, as had a step that 
steep, that 1f 1t hadn’t been for a 
gentleman as pnzed me up, whilst 
Brown pulled at me from inside, I 
don’t think as I'could ever have 
got up. Well, at last we was off, 
with a scream as made me jump 
out of my skin, and I should have 
liked 1t very much if there hadn’t 
been so much steam a driving 
into the carriage, with a nasty smell 
of something burning, and sparks 
too as must have come in by the 
showers, for my black velvet mantle 
is burnt all over m little holes hke a 
pepper-box; and the way as we 
shot through archways, and drove 
along precipices, and went through 
tunnels as was pitch dark, and 
deadly damp, kep a giving me awful 
turns. I felt one of them strike to 
me that violent, as I was forced to 
ask Brown for a teaspoonful of 
something just to take the chill off 
me. Well, when we got to the open 
country 14 was beautiful, though 
much dried up through a hot sum- 
mer; but parties as was a-talking, 
said if was fine harvest weather as 
we ought to be thankful for, and so 
I should have been if the dust 
hadn’t been quite so _ plentiful, 
through me a-setting with my face 
to the engine. Well, at last we got 
there, and glad I was, for really I 
had been jammed up in that car- 
riage, and I was glad to be out of it, 
and longing for a drop of beer to 
wash the dust out of my mouth, and 
if the two bottles hadn’t bust with 
the heat and deluged the bacon, 
which wouldn’t have’ signified, only 
the bread was soaked through and 
through 
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© Well, it’s no use grumbling,’ 
says Brown, ‘ we'll get something 
soon.’ 

So off we goes out into Brighton, 
and when I looks up,I says ‘ Brown, 
how low the clouds is, over there.’ 

*‘ Clouds !’ says he, ‘ that’s the sea.’ 

Well, mum, I was took aback, for 
it looked for all the world as 1f we 
was going to fall into 1t, or 1t was 
coming into us. I was that parched 
and nearly a dropping with heat; 
and as to drink, we ceuld get no- 
thing but some lemonade as was 
fizzy and too warm, as made me feel 
quite uncomfortable; and thankful 
I was for a little drain of somethmg 
to set me to mnghts. Down the hills 
we kep a walking, and how I did 
wish my velvet mantle at Jericho, 
for I couldn’t take 1t off through my 
gethers being out; in fact, my man- 
tle was pinned to me by the ladies, 
to keep all tidy, and the weight of 
that whittle was hundreds of pounds. 
Thankful I was to get to a seat 
down by the sea-shore, though there 
wasn’t a bit of shade nowheres, and 
the glare was blinding, and I didn’t 
like to put up the umberella for fear 
1 should draw the rain, as it will do, 
and hkewise the lightning, for all 
the world like trees, which to stand 
under 1s dangerous in storms. Well, 
down I set, and Brown he got his 
pipe and walked on a bit, and I was 
a looking at the sea, and a wondering 
whatever had come to all the ships, 
when a party, a elderly man, as 
seemed to me somehow to belong to 
the sea, came up, and said ‘1t was a 
nice day for a sail.’ I says ‘ Indeed ,’ 
but I says ‘It seems to me as there’s 
very few ships out.’ 

‘Oh!’ says he, ‘they're gone off 
out oO’ sight.’ 

‘Oh!’ I says, ‘I thought through 
its being Sunday, as some might not 
have come out, as is not my own 
habits of domg.’ 

‘Oh? says he, ‘ no rest for them 
as toils on the briny.’ 

‘Ahl’ I says, ‘ and thankful we 
do ought to be to them as labours 
for us through them dangers, while 
we're safe and sound at home.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he says, ‘ and many meets 
a watery end ’ 

‘ Ah! night you are,’ says I, < for 
my own godfather was like that, and 
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likewise a uncle as was a pilot, 
thinen he died in his bed ious 
water on the chest.’ 

So the old gentleman, he says, 
‘I’m sure you’re just the one for the 
sea, you are.’ 

‘ Well,’ I says, ‘ if I don’t go out 
of ny depth, I shouldn’t so much 
mind.’ 


‘ Law!’ he says, ‘ you’d float like 
a bird in that httle boat, she’s as 
light as a feather, and as dry as 
dust.’ 

Well, just then Brown come up, 
and the old gentleman don’t say no 
more, till Brown asks him 2 it 
ain’t a blowing outside. 

‘Blowing!’ says the old gent, 
‘ why it’s not a capful, as I was say- 
ing to this good lady, as wants to go 
for a sail.’ . 

‘ You want a sail, Martha?’ says 
Brown. 

‘ Why, of course she does,’ says 
the old party; ‘ every one goes on 
the sea as comes here, or else they 
might as well stop at home.’ 

‘ Right you are,’ says I. 

* Go if you like,’ says Brown. 

No sooner said than dame, the old 
party catches up my basket, whittle, 
and umberella, and down we hurnes 
to a boat m which several parties 
was seated, and steps into it up a 
plank. There was just room for 
Brown and me, though I was very 
much put out by a young fellow as 
said something about ballast, as 
made the parties laugh. Well, I 
must say as I didn’t hke the grating 
noise as they made in shoving us 
off, no more than I did being jumped 
agin by sailors as was pulling about 
ropes, and hoisting sails, as Brown 
called it. So I says, when 1t’s ‘all 
done, ‘I do hope as this boat will 
stand more upright,’ for 1t kep a 
leaning Over in a manner as terrified 
me, for I was almost a touching the 
water. 

‘ All right,’ says Brown. 

‘ Well,’ I says, ‘I hope it may 
prove 80’ 

Well, the parties was all a-talking, 
very pleasant, and a lady as was 
next me says, ‘It’s singular to think 
as there’s only a plank, mum, ’twixt 
us and destruction.’ 

‘ Whatever do you mean?’ says L 

. ' Why,’ says she, ‘ one little hole 
Z 2 
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mire we should be in the bottomiess 
i 2 

ee What!’ says I, ‘ you don’t mean 
to say as we’re out of our depths ?’ 
says I. : 

‘Law bless you!’ says the lady, 
‘why you might sink ten thousand 
monuments, and they wouldn’t touch 
the bottom.’ 

Well, mum, I could have sunk 
through the deck, I could, and I says, 
*‘ Brown, is this what you calls domg 
your duty, to bring me in such dan- 
gers ?’ 

‘Hold your noise,’ says Brown; 
‘ it’s all mght’ 

‘ Well then,’ says I, ‘do tell them 
to keep the boat more up, I’m get- 
ting drenched,’ for the water was a 
wobbling through a crack near where 
I was a-setting, and I know’d it 
would take every bit of colour out 
of my mushn. And really the sun 
did seem to be a-glaring at me, and 
I felt rather a sort of a confusion 1n 
my head, and a nasty siniang at the 
heart, when a young man as was 
a smoking, says to another as was 
also a sending his beastly pipe into 
my face—* How jolly a swim 


So says the other, ‘ You wouldn’t 
like a header out of this boat?’ 

‘Wouldn’t I,’ says the other: 
‘what will you bet me I don’t have 
my clothes off in half a jiffy ?’ 

‘Young man, I says, ‘ you only 
dare to, and [ll have you persecuted 
as sure as my name’s Martha Brown,’ 
for I was obliged to speak, through 
knowmg as Brown wouldn't. 

‘Don’t you hollar afore you’re 
hurt,’ says the young man. ‘I 
didn’t ask you to bathe, did I?’ 

Well, all the ‘parties laughed, so 
that I felt, as I may say, nonplushed, 
and could have shed tears through 
vexation; but as the sun had gone 
in, I could look round, and I says, 
‘ Brown, we’re a good way from the 
shore.’ But law, he only gives a 
grunt, and one of the sailors says, 
* Yes, we’ve had a glorious run,’ he 
Says. . 
‘Whenever shall we get back?’ 
says I. 

‘We're going to put her about 
now,’ says he. 

And so they did; but law bless 
you, mum, when we turned round, 
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the noise of the aa pew and the flap- 
ping of the sails, and the way the boat 
jamped about, nearly frightened me 
to death, for the clouds was as black 
as thunder, and a great big white 
wave come slap all over me, and 
seeing it a coming, I jumped up, 
and Brown pulls me down sudden ; 
and the sailors cries, ‘ Keep your 
seat!’ 

‘I won’t set here to be drenched 
through and through,’ I says, as I felt 
I was being deluged. 

* Do you wan’t to drown’d us all?’ 
says a lady. 

*‘ No, mum,’ says I, ‘ not likely— 
life is sweet.’ 

Well, she’d been a leaning her 
head down, and when I looked at 
her, she was gashly pale, and just 
then up went the boat and,dewn 
agin, quite violent, and seemed to 
shiver all over. 

* Whatever is the boat at°’ I says. 

‘ It’s only her play, a pretty dear!’ 
says the sailor. 

‘ Well,’ I says, ‘ I wish she’d give 
over such play,’ for 1t give me 2 
awful turn. 

I says, ‘ Do for evan’s sake keep 
this boat from going on hke this,’ 
but law bless you, mum, they’d evi- 
dently lost all power over 1t, for 
when I kep a askug when we 
should get back, they never an- 
swered a word, and the heavings of 
that vessel, and the illness of them 
as was round me, no human tongues 
can tell; and m vain I tried to keep 
myself up with several little drops 
out of the botile. My head was 
swimming, and so was I; for that 
boat was half under water, and the 
rain come down intorrently, that it 
did, with thunder and lhghtning a- 
blazmg all round. So I says to 
Brown, ‘ Brown,’ I says, ‘take me 
home, or throw me over, anythmge 
to get out of this. Why don’t they 
go back?’ 

*‘ How can they,’ says he, ‘ with 
such a wind ?’ 

‘Why,’ I says, ‘we come out 
quick énough.’ 

‘ That’s it,’ says he, ‘ we had the 
wind with us then, and now it’s 
dead agin us.’ 

*‘ Well then,’ I says, ‘it’s shame- 
fal a ’tieung people from dry land 
and happy homes like this, to cx- 
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pose them ‘to the raging of ele- 
phants; but, law, I was that bad, 
that I couldn’t say no more, and 
‘was nearly drove mad by them grin- 
ning monkeys, with them pipes, as 
was very grafid at first, but soon, I’m 
"appy tosay, was overtook by a judg- 
ment, as I may say, as made them 
laugh the other side of their mouths. 
Well, mum, how long that storm 

I can’t tell you, for Iwas that 
bad as I didn’t know nothing, tall I 
felt a tremenduous bump, as I 
thought was a rock, which it didn’t 
prove to be ; but us a coming to earth, 
and I was carried out of the boat, 
I may say, a dripping and a swoon- 
ing; and how I got to a httle public- 
house, I don’t know, where the 
water poured out of my shoes hke 
cisterns, and my clothes was wrung 
out. My bonnet was that smashed, 
as wear it I couldn’t, and the shiver- 
ings and the cramps as come over 
me, whilst they dried me at the 
kitchen fire, and I thought I should 
never look up again, and 1t was with 
the greatest difficulty, and some hot 
brandy and water, as I was brought 
at all to myself; and but for a cup 
of tea, and the omnibus, I never 
should have got to the train in tame 
As to the basket, mum, it was that 
-washed through and through, that 
Brown wouldn't bring it from the 
boat; and my umberella had been 
carried overboard, and floated away 
before my eyes; and as to my whit- 
tle, 16 was scorched hke a ironing- 
blanket, through the drying, and 
my black velvet mantle was as stff 
asa board. Talk of scronuging and 
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heat, I never knew what it meant 
till I was ae train, belasocrehed 
‘was packed like herrings in a : 
for 1 had ies that close on me, 
tali I couldn’t move, nor hardly fetoh 
my breath; and I do think if :t 
hadn’t been through the pins about 
me, making coming in contract with 
me unpleasant, I should have been 
set on by dozens. I thought we 
never should get to London Bridge, 
and when we did, 1t was a lovely 
night, so the "busses wasn’t crowded, 
which was lucky; for never could I 
have walked home, with my gown 
all dragghng about me, and my 
shoes not a keeping on my feet; and 
thankful was I to get home, and 
find Mrs. Polling as had stept m 
friendly and hghted a bit of fire; 
so we had a our of tea, and there 
was a bit of cold meat in the house, 
and I said to Brown when we was 
setting over it, I says, ‘Brown,’ I 
says, ‘ no doubt as it will do both of 
us good in the end ;’ but I says, ‘ It’s 
my opinion, as a very little more of 
the sea than we had would a caused 
my death ;’ and as it was, mum, I’ve 
had a awful cold ever %ince, to say 
nothing of rheumatics, which they 
tells me can’t be laid to sea-water, 
for it never gives you cold; it must 
have been the thorough draught as 
I felt m the train. d its my 
opinion that nme hours by the sea 
is more than enough for any one; 
but however es manages as 
lives there, I can’t think, for I’m 
sure in a week I shouldn’t be long 
for this world. 
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THE LAST MAN IN TOWN. 


HERE is something particularly 
unpleasant mm being ‘the last’ 
at anythmg. The last to enter a 
public conveyance; the last to 
arrive ata house where dinner has 
been kept waiting for you; the last 
to get mto a crowded church; the 
last in the pit of a theatre; the last 
in a competitive examination; the 
last to pay rent; the last on the 
score at billiards; fhe last when the 
last train 1s full. 

I have been all these, and am 
like to be them all agamn; but I 
know a deeper shade of misery stall 
—it is to be the last man in town. 
Now understand me, I do not mean 
this to be taken literally, for reasons 
that are sufficiently obvious; but I 
mean to say that with reference to 
my own particular ‘ set,’ and to that 
large circle of acquaintance in which 
Iam wont to walk, I am speaking 
no more nor less than truth. 

One by one the men whom I 
count my tompanions have disap- 
peared, and have gone to disport 
themselves on the moors and streams 
of England, or to form members of 
the great army of Bntons which 
annually invades the Contment. In 
companies, ranging from two to 
four , the married among my 
acquaintance have fled from the 
metropolis. If foolish enough to 
seek them at their usual dwelling, 
I ‘learn them gone and far from 
home.’ 

{I rap at some well-known door, 
and wait five minutes for admis- 
sion. At the end of that time I am 
made wiser by the information that 
the family are at Scarborough, but 
that Master B . who, being about 
to return to Dr. Buirch’s care, is 
necessarily absent from his mamma, 
‘is at home if I will please to waik 
in” IE donot please to see Master 
B——, nor to walk im I turn again 
into the hot street, and try my for- 
tune elsewhere, but with no greater 
satisfaction. 

I enter the liberty of the Temple, 
and find it in possession of painters 
and men who delight mm whitewash. 
I dodge under one of their ladders 





and escape into the next court, 
where I flush a lstie®s porter, or a 
policeman, whose ennwi 18 BO deep 
that he 1s not to be roused by that 
which many times has*moved me to 
intemperate wrath, viz., the passing 
attention of the httle boys to the 
+ knocker on the side gate. 

Doubtfully I ascend the staircase 
of a Templar friend, and arrive at 
the top of his three fights of stairs, 
only to find a ‘sported oak’ and no 
one within it. <A piece of paper 
fastened to the door with a broken 
pen, informs the reader that a clerk 
attends daily for a couple of hours, 
and that parcels are to be left at 
the porter’s lodge. I have no desire 
to see N ’s clerk, nor have I any 
parcels to leave at the lodge. The 
notice has no further interest for 
me than that 1t furnishes unmuis- 
takeable evidence of the absence of 
my fmend. 

At ‘ The Cock,’ where I am wont 
to dine, on the smallest possible 
steak for the largest possible price, 
and where until lately the renowned 
‘plump waiter’ was to be seen m 
his suit of well-worn black—there 
1s a howhng desolation. I could 
dine at four tables all at once. 

The man who squeezes his voice 
into the order tube at the ‘ Cheshire 
Cheese’ is sadly out of practice. 
There is a melancholy about these 
places which 1s positively sickening. 
The pint of ‘cooper’ with which I 
wash down my steak is no longer 
grateful; and the steak itself gives 
me indigestion. ‘ Dick’s’ and the 
‘Rambow’ are no longer pleasant 
places to me; they are the resort of 
— visitors, whose faces I know 
no 

I return to the Temple and ascend. 
to my own third pair m Court. 
Here too is small comfort. <As I 
come in I find my laundress busied 
with the mysteries in which she 
engages twice a day. I know by 
sure signs that she considers my 
presence an intrusion. I know, too, 
that she deems her full pay, which 
she draws by virtue of my being 
here, a poor compensation for the 
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loss of Rigi acl she —ae ie 
parliament of her peers, plus the 
want of that precious right to ex- 
amine all my belongings, which she 
enjoys only in part so long as I 
remain. 

I come in and sit down toa cu 
of coffee and a pipe by myself. 
prolong the tame usually spent over 
the latest news in the ‘ Startler,’ 
and conclude, as I read the com- 
ments in its leaders, that the writer 
of them is as I am—sea last man. 

I finish my pipe, and make an 
appearance of settling to work. The 
well-known volumes are beside me, 
and. on the table are the many sheets 
of paper contaummg the embryo of 
that great work on ‘The Scintilla 
Juns in Contingent Remainders,’ 
with which I purpose to astonish 
‘the profession. For once the magic 
of the work is vain—TI have no plea- 
sure in it. Charm Scintilla never 
so wisely, the ears of my ambition 
and my zeal are alike shut fast. It 
is clear there will be no addition 
made to that immortal work to- 
night. I have arrived at that pomt 
in my treatise where it behoves me 
to consider {the subtle question as 
to the whereabouts of Scintilla 
under certain circumstances; to 
decide whether she 1s to be found 
in nubibus, m mare, or wn greemio 
legis. Of course I have my own 
opinion about it, but bemg desrous 
to-day of {informimg myself more 
precisely as to the opinions of other 
‘sagas’ on the subject, I ascended 
the steps of the library of our 
society for this purpose. I was 
stopped by a closed gate bearing 
an inscription to the effect that the 
place would be reopened in October. 

Whether it was disgust at this 
rebuff, or whether my mdisposition 
to apply myself welled from deeper 
springs, I know not; but this 1s 
certain—that to-night I turned my 
thoughts to other thmgs, and took 
to conjecturing what my absent 
fmnends had been doing this day. 
I pictured in my mind the lissom 
Jones in Switzerland, covered with 
glory and perspiration, having just 
achieved the hitherto unaccom- 
plished feat of getting to the top 
of some long-named ‘ Horn.’ * 

No feeling of envy arose in my 
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mind as I thought of ‘ the dangers 
he had past;’ no desire did I feel 
to emulate ns noble act, or to share 
in Ins glory. An ardent lover of 
nature, J am content to look on her 


* The valieys low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing 
brooks ;’ 

and my highest ambition has been 

satisfied by an ascent of four thou- 

sand feet. 

I have admired in their grandeur 
the giants of the Alps, and have 
felt them to be wonderful; but if I 
am put to show my love for moun~ 
tains by walking up them, them I 
say—and I say it unblushmgly— 
that Primrose Hill is dearer to me 
than all the mountains of Jura. 

I passed on in thought to where 

H-——, tired of waiting for 
my promised company, has gone 
forth on his trip m North Devon. 

I saw him at Barnstaple; I 
saw him at Bideford, crossing the 
many-spanned bridge which Tor- 
mdge suffers to curb her. In 
the spirit I was with him as he 
stood at Bucksh Mild, and looked 
from the cliffs, over Morte Bay and 
Clovelly, and gave my earnest véte 
in favour of his proposal, at any 
cost, to get over to Lundy. We 
walked together through Clovelly 
Court, and down the stair-shaped 
street to the little pier-head, where 
‘we took the boat of ‘The Happy 
Return,’ and went for a bathe. e 
dined at the odd mn, which we 
entered from the roof, and walked 
on in the cool of the evening to 
pleasant Hartland Quay. We went 
over the abbey church and through 
Sir George Stucley’s park, and then 
by the chff road to Marsland and 
the church of St. Morwenna. At 
length we found ourselves on ‘ the 
thundering shore of Bude,’ looking 
where the ‘Bencoolen’ was so 
fnightfully wrecked last autumn; 
and were debating whether to go on 
to Tintagel Head and see 
Arthur’s Castle, when Was 
awakened to the fact that TIT’ was 
a Say ae Haven, where I eS er 

, but at ——— Court, Londan, 

a vigorous knocking at thé Gon of* 


my room. fae 
I go out and find the gostipan 
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Glamorous for twopence, the 
amount of postage due on a letter 
addressed to a fnend of mine, who, 
having my consent to his name 
being painted on my door, is good 
enough to allow me to pay all 
charges on his numerous letters 
and parcels. 

I take up my hat and walk out. 
There 18 no opera; there are few 
theatres open. I go along ‘the 
motley Strand;’ and far from ex- 

iencing the inclination which 

ar Lamb ee retiosy pe a 
weep for sympathy at the sight o 
so much life—I am in a mood to 
feel the full force of the aphorism 
that a great crowd 1s a great soli- 
tude. People whom I know not, 
nor wish to know, pass by me, and 
there is no tie between us save the 
common one of humanity. They 
do not even evince the iterest m 
me which it seems the laundresses 
have. These have long since 
reckoned me up, and made won- 
derfully shrewd guesses at the cause 
of my detention. The other day I 
passed a knot of them in Brick 
Court, and keard, as I believe, refer- 
ence made to myself in the speech 
of one, who for that very reason I 
would rather hve unattended than 
engage a8 my servant—though it 1s 
more than probable I was not the 
subject of her talk: ‘He can’t. 
He ain’t got the money.’ This has 
rankled in my mind, and hke Juno 
I hide the wound deep in my breast, 
against the day of my spite. 

rel Saas by the absence of 
friends; depressed by Scintilla 
Juris; depressed by the general 
depression of the few people I meet, 
and depressed by other matters of 
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which 
a nbods ‘oe ta letter 
embody my m & 

to some friend. T bathink 
whom shall I write? What will 
W: , who is shooting partridges 
by the covey, at Bury, care about a 
letter from me? What is it to the 
acrobatic Jones at Lucerne, that I 
feel lonesome to-night? How will 
jolly D——, with his egually jolly 
wife, resting at Broadstairs after an 
eight months’ mumgs in the re- 
porters’ gallery and the courts of 
law, ‘marvel what my 
brain’ this Saturday mght, if I 
venture to lay my complaints before 
him at his next breakfast time ? 

He of the west country will vote 
me a bore if I plague him with my 
fancies; and my lady friends will 
probably fail to understand why, 
if I find town so lonesome, I do not 
quit it, as they do. 

Thus I find small encouragement 
in the way of letter-writing; yet 
my thoughts are such, that I deem 
it ‘ better to relate them to a statue 
or picture than to suffer them to 

in smother.’ The bust of the 
man whose wisdom suggested the 
last'sentence is gazing at meas I 
write, but looks so unsympathetic, 
so profoundly indifferent, that I 
hesitate before speakmg to it of 
these things. And therefore it 1s 
that I sit down at this advanced 
hour of the day, partly to relieve 
my mind of a burden which is 
halved by the mere act of wnting 
about 16; and partly that I may 
remind the holiday-making public 
of how hard and unpleasant a thng 
it is to be a ‘last man in town.’ 


if were long to write, I re- 
m: 
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THE MART IN MINCING LANE. 


i the year of grace 1811, and on 
the roth day of June, that 
narrow but important thoroughfare 
which leads from Fenchurch Street 
to Great Tower Street, and which 1s 
known far and wide as Mincing 
Lane, was the scene of much un- 
wonted animation. At all the win- 
dows, and on all the house-tops, 
crowds of eager sight-seers had 
established themselves, smiling and 
gaily-dressed ladies bemg conspi- 
cuous among the number. About 

way down the street, where 
evidently some large building was 
in course of erection, a band of mu- 
sicians belonging to the East India 
Company was stationed. Very plea- 
sant 1t was to see them in their gay 
and brilhant regimentals, a bnght 
and picturesque group; and very 
pleasant was it to listen to them as 
they played with excellent effect all 
the popular airs of the day, due 
attention, of course, beng given to 
‘God Save the King.’ Ona sudden 
the music ceases, and the hum of 
expectation is hushed throughout 
the street, 

A procession of gentlemen, among 
whom are the Lord Mayor and many 
City magnates, comes into view. 
They group themselves round and 
about the building m course of erec- 
tion, and one of their number steps 
forward and addresses the assembly. 

It is a disastrous tame. During 
the previous year there have been 
upwards of two thousand failures. 
Twenty-six banks have been com- 
pelled to close their doors. Even 
now 2 commercial crisis is only just 

away. Parliament has de- 
creed a loan of 6,000,000/. n aid of 
the commercial and manufactumng 
interests. Wellhngton is in the 
Peninsula fighting against Soult 
and Massena. Napoleon is thinking 
over lis expedition to Russia, and 
is as yet all unconscious that he 
will one day be an exile in the 
Mediterranean, a captive at St. He- 
lena. He has decreed the blockade 
of Europe, and the blockade has 
been. heavily upon our irade 
and our shipping. No wonder that 


the speaker soon makes allusion to 
the French emperor and the re- 
strictive commercial policy he is 


He regrets, he says, the ascen- 
dancy of despotic power 1n & neigh- 
bourmg country. He feels, never- 
theless, that the world will not long 
remam in its present state. He 1s 
sure that the wants of the people 
will infalhbly break down the un- 
natural barners mere accidental and 
usurped power have raised against 
the legitumate exchange of articles 
of necessity, comfort, and conve- 
nhience, and that the character for 
integnty, the mercantile talents, 
and the ample wealth of the mer- 
chants of Great Bmnitain, will ever 
insure to them a large proportion 
of such trade. The Tyrant of Europe 
is unceasingly casting an envious 
eye upon our happy island, and 
longs, but will long 1n vain, for her 
ships, her colonies, and her com- 
merce. Then quitting ¢his exciting 
theme, the speaker compliments the 
fairer portion of his hearers in lan- 

that shows he 1s poetic as 
well as patriotic. 

He 1s cheered, he says, by the 
‘blaze of beauty’ he sees around 
him, wherever he casts his eye. He 
glones m the honour of bemg a 
native of this 


‘ Biest isle with beauty—with matchless beauty 
crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair.’ 


Then a bottle of rum is handed to 
him, as a British colonial produc- 
tion, together with a bottle of wine, 
the produce of Portugal, ‘ our brave 
and faithful ally,’ and these bottles 
having been broken, and their con- 
tents poured forth, sundry other 
proceeditigs take place, and the 
ceremony of laying the foundation-~ 
stone of the new building is com- 
pleted. 

The edifice thus commenced waa 
called the London Commercial Sale- 
Rooms, and in about two years it 
was finished and thrown open to 
the merchants and brokers of the 
City as a cantral mart in which their 
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colonial produce could be disposed of 
under more favourable circumstances 
than had previously prevailed. Its 
earhest years were passed amid stir- 
ymg times. War was not over, for 
‘Waterloo had yet to be fought; and 
even when peace came there was 
the depression consequent upon 
war, and for a while the Mincing 
Lane mart fared but 111. It had 
been built by a jomt-stock company 
at an expense of exactly 48,5382., but 
so low did its fortunes fall, that at 
one time the rool. share could be 

urchased for 142. Since then the 

tmilding has vastly grown in s1z6e 
and im importance, and if it 1s not 
now one of the most profitable m- 
vestments in the country, certamly 
this is not from the small amount 
of business transacted within 1ts 
walls 

There is not the slightest mystery 
about the London Commercial Sale- 
Rooms; the place is open to all who 
choose to enter, its transactions are 
conducted in broad daylight upon 
the most simple and straightforward 
busmess principles. Nevertheless, 
if you také up one of the curious 
City newspapers wherein those trans- 
actions are regularly advertised, 
your first umpression is hkely to be 
one of utter bewilderment. Here, 
for iunstance, 1s an announcement 
from the ‘Daily Commercial List,’ 
one of many the eye falls upon im 
the impression of that journal, 
dated Thursday, July 3, 1862 — 


At No. 7, Commercial Sale Rooms. 
GAMBIER ... 1000 Bates. 
FREUDENTHEIL & FRASER, 
Brokers 


What is Gambier? you ask your- 
self. Is 1¢ cotton, 1s 1t sugar, 1s it 
tallow, 1s 1t hides, is 1+ cocoa-nuts, 
is 1b walking-sticks, is it old rags, 
- apart In piigide, what as 

ou look again a e@ paper. oO 
the slightest additional intarinabon 
is vouchsafed. The editor does not 
put a foot-note stating how Gambier 
is grown or made, what it 1s used 
for, or the price it is sold at. He 
leaves the announcement to explain 
itself, much as the Editor of the 
‘Times’ leaves those mysteries of 
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the second column by which we 
Jearn that Victor 1s to meet Amie 
under the Marble Arch at half-past 
eleven, and that S. J. C. of 37 St. 
P——s R——d will find tripe and 
onions awaitmg him on Wednesday 
if he brings back the key of the front 
door to his disconsolate Emma. 

You turn in despair to other an- 
nouncements, but only to become 
more hopelessly confused than be- 
fore One firm, for instance, inti- 
mates that it 1s anxious to get md 
of ‘ 40 bales of Bucha leaves ;’ and a 
neighbourmg house offers to the 
commercial community ‘9 bags of 
Cape Argol.” Further on you see 
that ‘435 bundles of Piassava’ are 
in the market; that ‘12 bales of 
Australian glue pieces’ are to be 
knocked down without reserve, and 
that at one o’clock ‘ 11,267 dholls of 
coir” are to follow the same fate. 
What sort of a ‘doll’ can a dholl 
of coir be, you ask yourself m 
amazement, your hair beginning to 
turn prematurely grey. 

Indeed, when you have read thus 
far you will most hkely feel a secret 
misgiving that the editor .of the 
paper resides in or near the very 
excellent establishment known as 
Bethlehem Hospital, and that his 
organ 1s specially mtended for the 
select reading public of Hanwell, 
Earlswood, and Colney Hatch. It 
is not until you see that other and 
more familiar articles are advertised 
im the ‘ Dally Commercial List’ that 
you regaim confidence in that very 
valuable, and important publica- 
tion 

And then a new feeling of bewil- 
derment takes possession of your 
mind ‘The great bulk of the com- 
modities advertised are to be sold in 
such enormous quantities that you 
marvel how any building yet con- 
structed by mortal hands can hold a 
thousandth part of them. 

Thus one firm offers for sale 7,179 
packages of tea, another 34,019 Cape 
sheep-skins, 28,374 Smyrna ditto, 
and 15,933 Buenos Ayres slink lamb- 
8 , a third 40,000 canes, 35,000 
Malaccas, and 17,000 bundles of rat- 
tans, a fourth roo tons of St. Do- 
mingo lignum vite and 1,512 Luna 
spars; a fifth sco bales of rags; a 
sixth 1,500 boxes of Havannah 
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Sugar; a seventh 4,000 bags of rice; 
an eighth 562 casks of palm-oil and 
400 casks of tallow, while one house 
has on its hands 50 tons of ivory, 
3 tons of sea-horse teeth, and an 
elephant’s skull and fusks.* Prince 
Sczhomonotolsky’s ‘winter palace, 
which it took a fleet horseman seven 
days and nights to gallop round, 
formed, no doubt, rather an exten- 
sive range of buildings, but 1t must 
have been a mere porter’s lodge 
compared with an  estabhshment 
capable of holding such enormous 
stores as these. 

It is not until you have visited 
the London Commercial Sale-Rooms, 
and inspected the cstablishment with 
your own eyes, that the many erro- 
neous umpressions left upon your 
mind by a perusal of the ‘ Public 
Ledger,’ and other knndred papers, 
are hkely to be removed Let us 
away, therefore, at once to Mincing 
Lane. 

We enter a large and important- 
looking edifice, the facade of which 
1s of stone, wearmg a far more 
cleanly aspect than stone usually 
wears in the city of smoke and fog. 
It 1s eleven o’clock Business 1s 
advertised to commence at that 
hour, and the very moment you 
pass the threshold of the buildmg 
you see that it has already begun, 
for there, just in front of you, 1s a 
semicircular counter, at which active 
operations are gomg forward Pale 
ale, for imstance, 1s m fair but not 
large demand; dry sherry is bemg 
asked for, lmuited transactions are 
taking place m madeira; while 
rag and steaks are going off stea- 

Jy 


This, however, is not exactly the 
business you came see; and 
although, when the day 1s more 
advanced, you may lke to avail 
yourself of the refreshment-room, 
which the committee, by a humane 
forethought that cannot be too 
highly eulogized, have established 
on the premises, your present desire 
is to look over the building, and to 
see in what manner its commercial 
operations are conducted. 


* All these artieles will be found adver- 
tised for sale, as already stated, in the ‘ Daly 
ra List’ of Thursday, July 3 

2. 
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You mount the staircase on your 
left, and reach the first floor. Pas- 
innumerable branch out in all 
directions, and lead to various rooms, 
each of which bears a numeral upon 
its outer door. The place 1s thronged 
with brokers, jobbers, merchants, 
speculators, and clerks, who are 
passing in and out, hke bees im and 
out of a hive, so that you have no 
difficulty m finding somebody to 
guide your hesitatmg steps to the 
oe where the first sale is to take 
e. 

You enter, and find yourself in a 
good-sized apartment, the seats of 
which rise amphitheatre-wiso ono 
above another, a line of school-desks 
in front of them. At the bottom is 
@ rostrum elevated a few feet above 
the floor and provided with mtting 
and writing accommodation for 
three persons. It is at present 
occupied by two, the gentleman who 
is acting as auctioneer, and a clerk 
who sits by his side. In front of them 
on the seats already mentioned, are 
some seventy or eighty gentlemen, 
mostly young, each of whom has a 
catalogue before him and a pen im 
his hand ‘They are not buyers; 
they are merely the clerks of brokers 
and merchants, and they are hero 
for the purpose of noting down the 
prices realized. The buyers occupy 
the bottom seat and a row of 
benches on the same level stretching 
under the rostrum and on both sides 
of it, their backs bemg turned to- 
wards the auctioneer. 

It 18 a tea sale, and business has 
already commenced. Not an ounce 
of tea 18s, however, to be discerned, 
so that the auctioneer, for any ma- 
terial evidence we can see to the 
contrary, may be knocking down 
boxes of lucrfers, bundles of bloaters, 
or ropes of onions. The purchasers 
evidently know what they are about, 
though, and the probability of their 
committing themselves to any such 
lame and ludicrous commercial} 
transaction as is exemplified in the 
operation of buying a pig mM a poke 
is shght mdeed. For, as the inteHi- 
gent reader will at once surmise, 
although not an ounce of tea is 
visible, what is now being seld has 
previously been i by all 
who are mtent upon buying. The 
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tea itself is most hkely in bond, but 
sainples have been taken from it, 
and these samples have been exa- 
mined at the office of the broker 
charged with the sale. It is much 
the same with sugar. The broker 
who has to sell 1t—and whether in 
buying or in selling he 1s generally 
the intermediary agent between mer- 
chant and wholesale dealer—obtains 
samples, spreads them out upon a 
counter in his office, and invites 
inspection there before the sale 
takes place. Purchasers come, re- 
ceive a catalogue, go through the 
different lots, wnte agaist each the 
price they are disposed to give, and 
when the time arrives bid accord- 
ingly. So it 1s with nearly every- 
thing sold at the Mincmg Lane mart. 
There are differences of detail, but 
the general system is the same, 
except im one or two special cases. 
As at the Auction Mart when an 
estate 1s sold, not so much as a pill- 
box full of mould is shown as a 
sample of the soul, so at the London 
Commercial Sale-Rooms not a 
ghmpse 1s seen of the terces of 
Cuba sugar, the packages of Assam 
tea, or the casks of South American 
tallow which come under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer. India shawls 
and furs, however, are subjected to 
a different arrangement when dis- 
posed of m Mincing Lane. The 
goods themselves are placed in the 
room under the cyes of purchasers. 
Sales of this kind do not occur very 
frequently, and generally last a good 
number of hours. In fact, they last 
so long that it 1s found necessary to 
provide refreshment for purchasers, 
after the manner adopted im the 
country when farming stock and 
agricultural implements are brought 
to the hammer. The sherry which 
prevails at the India shawl auctions 
is spoken of m terms of commenda- 
tion by impartial judges. But let 
us return to the tea sale. 

Business had commenced before 
we entered the room, and now it is 

roceeding with tranquil rapidity. 

here is scarcely any excitement. 
There are no fussy old ladies of 
either sex present to work them- 
SUS Bn easel of one 

a pros of o 

Some ponderous four-poster nt less 
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than a quarter of its value, or of 
being beaten in. their bidding for a 
fender and fire-irons. Here offers 
are made ma very peaceful manner 
by a mere nod, wink, cough, or 
grunt. In some cases bids are given 
in utter silence and by pantomime 
only. iIt1s thus at the sales of India 
shawls. Each purchaser has a mode 
of signallig his offers known only 
to the auctioneer. Thus one winks 
his left eye; another his mght, a 
third tickles his chin; a fourth 
tubs his nose; a fifth blows it, and 
so on. I wonder whether, when 
bidding 1s ended, the auctioneer m- 
dicates the fact by standmg on his 
head ! 

No, there is no excitement at this 
tea sale we are attending. Most of 
the gentlemen present would, I 
fancy, be grateful, however, if there 
were some. And this 1s especially 
the case with the elders. The young 
men look repelling, absorbed, stern : 
‘wearied and gloomy, as young men 
who have the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of one-and-twenty upon 
them generally look. The seniors, 
notwithstanding” their generally de- 
corous and, m some cases, vene- 
rable aspect, carry with them a sug- 
gestion of waggery, not to say a 
suspicion of friskmess. It 18 no 
novelty for them to be sitting by 
the hour together under the eye and 
the hammer of the auctioneer; and 
they look, accordmgly, as though 
they would be really grateful for 
any little incident to vary the mo- 
notony of the proceedings. If a 
stray cat were to make its appear- 
ance I venly beleve these elderly 
persons would rise to a man and 
hunt the wretched animal into a 
corner; I am not sure that if leap- 
frog were proposed it would be 
received unkmdly; and I feel mo- 
rally certam that if the auctioneer 
were to pause in the mnudst of his 
labours, and say, ‘Gentlemen, this 
is dull work whatdo you say to a 
comic song?’ a round of applause 
would follow the suggestion. 

As it is, a good deal of waggish 
chit-chat 1s gomg on; mild jokes 
are evidently bemg let off; anec~ 
dotes are privately circulating from 
mauth to mouth. Then there is 
one gentleman who enlivens the pro- 
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ceedings by uttering a shout at m- 
tervals, as though abruptly touched 
by a red-hot poker or bitten by a 


mad dog. It 1s not a very imtelli- 
gible shout. It is sometbmg be- 


tween an escape of steam and the 
compressed exclamation of an omn1- 
bus conductor who wishes to inform 
the pubhc that his vehicle goes to 
the ‘ Bank ,’ but 1t 1s understood by 
the auctioneer, and excites no sur- 
prise No surprise either 1s ex- 
pressed when this shouting gentle- 
man offers to toss another gentleman 
for the ownership of a lot about 
which there 1s some dispute; and 
the tossing duly takes place. 

The sale meanwhile procceds. 
‘ Lot 37,’ says the auctioneer, m a 
tone that shows his scorn of any- 
thing hke persuasion or wheedling. 
*‘ What shall wesay for Lot 37? Thir- 
teen? Thirteen is offered. Thirteen 
a quarter, thirteen a half; thirteen 
three ; fourteen Fourteen, four- 
teen a quarter, fourteenpence-half- 
penny , fourtcen three, fifteen. Fif- 
teen. Any advance upon fifteen ?’ 
And he asks this question very 
sternly, hke a man who is deter- 
mined to stand nononsense ‘ Gomg 
at fifteen, then. Gomg at fiftecn 
Gone.’ ; 

Down goes the hammer; the sale 
1s booked by the clerk; 1t 18 booked 
by the purchasers, 1t 18 booked by 
the gentlemen on the upper benches. 
Then another lot 1s rapidly put up; 
sometimes, when there 1s no change 
of price, a dozen lots are despatched 
in a breath: in less than an-hour 
about two hundred and fifty have 
been disposed of, each of which ré- 
presents a valuable chest or half- 
chest of tea, and the sale is over. 

If you enter the other sale-rooms 
——-and there are no fewer than ten 
in all—much the same scene awaits 
you, whether it be tea, sugar, 
almonds, hides, indigo, or drugs 
that are bemg sold. The rooms 
themselves differ im size and im 
arrangement, but have the same 
general features—a rostrum for the 
auctioneer and his clerk, and seats 
with desks before them for pur- 
chasers. Some of these rooms hold 
as Many as 225 persons. The total 
amount of accommodation that the 
establishment is capable of sup- 
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plying at one time, it will thus be 
seen, is very large. 

As for the attendance, it of course 
varies according to the magnitude 
of the lots offered and their mmport- 
ance in the eyes of purchasers. 
Crowded rooms are by no means 
uncommon; and if competition 1s 
keen and speculation active, as in 
the recent case of jute, much excite- 
ment prevails. Ordinanly, how- 
ever, the rales proceed as placidly 
and as rapidly as that we have just 
described. Owing to this circum- 
stance more than fifty have somc- 
tames taken place in a smgle day. 
The average number 1s from twenty 
to twenty-five. 

Before the establishment of the 
London Commercial Sale-Rooms the 
brokers used to sell in their own 
offices, and instead of having one 
common rendezvous, they were com- 
pelied to go from coffee-house to 
coffee-house—from the Jerusalem to 
Garraway’s, from Garraway’s to the 
Jamaica, and finally to the Royal 
Exchange, to talk about the busi- 
mess transacted durmg the day 
Now they can talk the place 
where business is conducted, can 


"read the papers ma spacious sub- 


scription-room provided there for 
their special use, can even lunch or 
dine under the same roof if they aro 
so inclined. The saving im time 
must be enormous; and ‘the tames 
is money,’ 1f I may re-quote the 
elegant and idiomatic English quo- 
tation of a contemporary French 
journalist. 

It 1s very difficult to estimate the 
total amount of real business trans- 
acted at the London Commercial 
Sale-Rooms in the course of the 
year. It frequently happens, when 
speculation 1s active, that the same 
parcel of goods passes through 
several hands before reaching the 
wholesale dealer. Even when this 
is not the case no general register 
exists by which the product of the 
sales can be ascertamed. The 
figures subjomed, which have been 
supphed to the present writer, and 
which refer only to the principal 
articles of colonial produce sold at 
the Minang Lane mart, must there- 
fore be taken with some reserve, 
although they have not been put 
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forth without due consideration. 
They refer to the year 1861, and are 
as follows :— 


£ 
Sugar . - about 9,000,000 
Coffee. . . . 3,000,000 
Tea. « - 9,000,000 
Rice . . 2. « - 800,000 
Indigo. . . - . 38,000,000 
Saltpetie and Nitrate 
of Soda. . . . 700,000 
Ivory . . .. 500,000 
Cochineal. . 500,000 
Total £26,500,000 
FAGS AND 


VHERE is a humorous and en- 
tertaining letter m the ‘Spec- 
tator’ (No 597) on the subject of 
dreams, in which the writer, after 
alluding to the disappomtment ex- 
perienced by ‘delicious dreamers’ 
on awalking from the possession of 
their ima, estates—thrones or 
thtles—their successes in love or war 
—goes on to say that many an 
honest gentleman has been saved a * 
deal of mental anguish m his sleep 
by the loud ‘ Good-morrow!’ of a 
watchman or some of those street 
cries which doubtless prevailed in 
our thoroughfares as much in the 
year 1714 as at the present time. 
For my part, I feel grateful to a 
vender of water-cresses who, the 
other morning, yelled out the merits 
of that fragrant herb m such 
sonorous notes as just to save me 
from an ignominious punishment of 
my school days—a punishment 
which I will do myself the justics to 
say, though I have often witnessed 
its operation, I never in real hfe 
underwent myself. 

It was the present Bishop of Brid- 
lington who reappeared to me m 
my sleep as head master of East- 
munster School, clad in those awful 
robes which revered custom and a 
royal charter have associated with 
that honourable position There 
stood, I say, this great divine and 
haughty e in our rod- 
room, with the instrument of tor- 
ture in his gloved hand. There 


This is merely an estimate, but it 
is an estimate which excludes a 
large number of articles that are 
sold in Mincmmg Lane; and if it 
should err even to the extent of a 
few miulhons, 1t nevertheless indi- 
cates an amount of commercial 
busmess transacted mm a single esta- 
blishment that may well be called 
enormous. In 1811 our total um- 
ports of all kimds were only 
26,510,186. What a stride com- 
merce must have made in fatty. <i 
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stood the ‘monitor’ who had con- 
ducted me to my fate; there the 
wretched fourth-form boy who was 
to ‘take’ me ‘up’ (2 e, convert 
bimself mto a whippmg-block for 
my special benefit), and there the 
rest of my sturdy little confréres, 
each of whom, so long as 1t did not 
happen to himself, of course looked. 
upon a flogging as rather an agree- 
able diversion from the ordinary 
school route All these were m 
their places; everythmg, every- 
body was en réglie except myself. 
How I came—I, Jack Hasel, who 
had completed my curnculum, and 
grown up to man’s estate — how 
came I, with a beard upon my chin, 
to be brought up for flagellation ? 
Something was wrong somewhere— 
that was certam. I had neglected 
my exercise—I had stolen out of 
bounds—I had been detected in the 
act of smoking? but why was I 
responsible for these peccadilloes ? 
Hang it! why was I at school 
at all? No matter—there I was, 
and no mustake, about to imecur 
the full penalty of Alma Mater’s 
discipline The usual prelamimaries 
were gone through Dr Stingo had 
prefaced his chastisement by a well- 
tamed lecture, and then actually 
raised the rod (a long, elegant-look- 
ing bundle of birch twigs bound 
taghtly at one end with whipcord), 
when suddenly there was a cry of 
‘Wawtare creases!’ — and, 
Heaven! I awoke. 
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Oh! the relief to find myself in 
bed, with a sound skm, hundreds of 
mules from that hated rod-room, out 
of the reach of the Doctor’s arm! 
As for the monitor, if he had entered 
my bed-room at that moment, I 
could have bolstered him with the 
greatest pleasure, I was free, then, 
after all! I had no horrid Latn 
theme to write; there were no 
‘ bounds’ for me, except those usual 
ones which the consideration of 
hotel bills might impose I could 
really smoke as much as I liked, 
and defy the head master, even 
armed with that terrific birch. It 
was only a dream, then, after all! 
Hurray! I actually laughed a good 
jlaugh, shook up my pillow, turned 
round on the other side, and went 
to sleep again. . 

After all that has been said and 
sung m honour of youth—of that 
tender age when our pleasures are 
supposed to be simpler, our affec- 
tions more disinterested than later 
m our hves—I much question 
whether most of us would care to 
re-pass through the scholastic phase 
of our existence. That epoch had 
its tmals, its woes, 1ts vanities, 
jealousies, heartburnings, and other 
evils, supposed by certain moralists 
to belong exclusively to man’s 
estate. You may have malice and 
uncharitableness m the schoolroom 
and cricket-field as well as m the 
counting - house and forum Is 
there any envy more sincere than 
that which Mr. Jones, of the fifth 
form, feels towards his successful 
rival, Smith, who carnmed off that 
prize for the best copy of elegiacs? 
Show me a youthful ba com- 
plhmenting the gentleman of an 
opposite ‘eleven,’ by whom he has 
just been ‘caught out,’ on his ex- 
cellent ‘fieldmg.’ Such things are 
done ata later age, but not m the 
groves of Academia. Generosity 18 a 
matter of education, not a natural 
impulse. Looking on the question 
from an epicurean point of view, I 
consider the delzcae of school hfe 
somewhat overrated. Good moral 
discipline, I suppose, is good for us 
at all periods of hfe, but that dread- 
ful rule-of-thumb existence — the 
muserable feeling that you must turn 
out of bed at six m mid-winter; 
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must feed on that huge joimt of cow- 
beef at one P.M. (or dine on oyster 
pathes at the confectioner’s, round 
the corner, at a ruimous sacrifice of 
pocket-money); must be locked up 
for studies, must see and hsten to 
what 1s utterly distasteful to you in 
your com ons; must fag; must 
(I fear) he sometimes; must do all 
this, or take the consequences,— 
may have a wholesome infiuence on 
your after hfe, but 1s certainly not 
pleasant at the time. Iam speak- 
ing now of the best form of Enghsh 
education, that of a public school. 
As for pnvate establishments — 
preparatory academies for young 
gentlemen, Minerva lLouses, halls, 
and seminarics, proprictary colleges, 
and so forth, I have no faith m 
them There the biggest dunce 1s 
the greatest bully; the ‘ parlour 
boarder’ (whose papa pays some 
forty pounds extra to allow his son 
‘all the luxuries of a home,’ and the 
privilege of occasionally omitting 
an exercise in order to join a ‘ select’ 
circle) 1s sure to be a conceited 
puppy or wretched milksop. Any 
man who has expericnce of both 
systems will be sure t8 decide m 
favour of a public school. There 1s 
at least a genuine manly feeling, 
a strong prejudice against humbug 
in any form, a contempt for quackery 
and genteel charlatanism, with a 
wholesome respect for British msti- 
tutions, civil and religious, which 1s 
characteristic of those who have 
been ,brought up at any of our old 
foundations It is true they don't 
all attend early chapel 1m later hfe ; 
their political views may be modi- 
fied by maturer years; but, as a 
rule, and m the ordinary sense of 
the word, they are gentlemen. If 
a public schoolboy grows up a 
Chartist, he will not (Qn conse- 
quence) become a snob. He may 
be what 1s called a ‘ free-thinker ;’ 
but at least he will have too much 
respect for the feelings of others to 
be profane. Take one hitle matter, 
which is really of more umportance 
than 1t seems to be at first—the 
giving of prizes. Most of us, at 
some time in our lives, have been 
acquainted with a small school in 
a country town, or suburban gymna- 
slum (near London they give these 
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establishments very grand names, 
sometimes). I am not going to 
quarrel with the quantity or quahty 
of the instruction afforded there. If 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown really beheve 
that their boys are goimg to claamm 
anything but a very superficial 
acquaintance with the sciences— 
chemistry, botany, geology, &c, 
to wit—im addition fo traversmg 
the whole range of classe htera- 
ture; to say nought, of calisthenics 
(calculated, as a celebrated peda- 
gogue in the West of England once 
set forth mm his advertisement, to 
brace the mental faculties and 
enervate the body), moral philosophy, 
and landscape paimting,—if fond 
parents, I say, will be so foolsh as 
to believe that all this can be taught 
in some three years at Clapham or 
Camberwell, be 1t so; but what I 
do protest against is, the mdzculous 
sham and incalculable mjyury which 
%s done to the boys themselves by 
giving prizes of books, &c , for pro- 
ficeency in .this or that, regularly 
every half year. Proficiency in- 
deed! Why, every one of them 
gets a similar testimonial for some- 
thing or Other’ a seven-and-six- 
penny abridgment of Johnson's 
Dictionary for proficiency in writing, 
or volume of Byron’s poems for not 
being late at church! No, if prizes 
must be given, let them indicate 
some genuine success, some real 
superionty of intellect or applica- 
tion. 

If fagging must exist, let it be 
part of an organized system, and 
let the relation between the fags 
and masters depend on the respec- 
tave position held in the school 
rank ; not lie at the mercy of every 
tall dunce who, because he can hit 
out harder than his comrades, sends 
off smaller boys of less muscle, but 
more brains, to do his biddmg 
Some years ago there was an 
admirable sketch of lLeech’s, in 
‘Punch,’ which represented Pater- 
famihas bemg conducted over his 
boy’s college or boarding-house. A 
hulking youth, who treated his son 
with great deference, was repre- 
sented in the discharge of certain 
culinary duties at the fire. ‘And 
who is our tall frend there?’ in- 
quires papa, with great politeness. 
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‘Oh, that,’ answers Master Hopeful, 
sotto voce, ‘that is my fag. He 
brushes my coat, makes my toast 
for breakfast, and runs my errands; 
but I give him half my grub, and 
never bully hem.’ 

This statement, ridiculous as it 
may sound when uttered by a young 
gentleman five feet high of a school- 
fellow a head taller than himself, 1s 
gratifying im the evidence which it 
affords that brute force does not 
“carry everything before 1t at a pub- 
lhe school. Indeed, the system of 
fagging, if it were possible to pre- 
vent its bemg abused by bullies, 1s 
about the most salutary discipline 
which could be devised for a boy’s 
early life. At Eton, Rugby, or 
Winchester, hundreds of little fel- 
lews arrive twice a year, separated 
for the first time from domestic 
influence, cut off from the cuddling 
and indulgence which bade fair to 
spoil them at home ‘They are from 

conditions of life, from various 
ranks m society. The squire’s son 
finds himself m the same ‘form’ 
with his father’s tenantry, little 
Lord Squeemysh is brought face 
to face with the son of a coal-mer- 
chant; the future muillonaire or 
Member of Parliament rows in the 
same boat with the lad who will be 
entirely dependent by-and-by on 
his sword, his pen, or pencil for 
means of livelihood. No one can 
doubt that this shaking up of the 
‘upper ten thousand ’ with those mn 
humbler station 1s productive of 
good to Her Majesty’s subjects at 
large; and ‘fagemg’ at a public 
school may have, ma hundred dif- 
ferent ways, a directly beneficial 
effect on boys who have been petted, 
or flattered, or badly managed at 
home. The young gentleman who, 
from bemg his mamma’s darling, 
has grown to be her greatest trouble ; 
the milksop who is afraid to go out 


. In a shower of rain; the tamid boy 


who has not pluck enough to resist 
the assaults of Ins pugnacious 
cousin, or the little bully who is 
the terror of Ins sisters,—on all 
these the discipline of a fag’s duty 
exercises a wholesome mfluence. 
‘When we have brushed coats, made 
coffee, and dusted cupboards our- 
selves, we shall know something of 
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a household servant’s duty, learn to 
appreciate Betty's usefulness, and 
treat Mr. Jeames with that respect 
which his, service, 1f not his plush, 
demands. I cannot fancy a better 
trainmg for that sort of deference 
which is ex from a subaltern 
to his superior officer than that 
which a fag pays to a sixth-form 
boy. And be it observed, that aiZ 
have to pass through the same 
ordeal —lords and commoners — 
poor men’s sons, and httle prodigals 
with ther pockets full of cash- no 
title will exempt, no bribe buy off 
the greatest of us from that equal 
fate. Some night, when perhaps I 
am with Penman (who reports for a 
daily paper) in the Strangers’ Gal- 
lery of a celebrated forum, some 
youthful peer walks in and takes 
his seat, and we smile as we see 
him, and remember old days. That 
illustrious party, maybe, has blacked 
our boots, or bowled our eggs, or 
picked up balls for us in a racket- 
court, not many years ago. I wonder 
doves his lordship wot of old school- 
fellows behind the latticed screen? 
or do we, m our turn, when we 
enter Messrs Melton & Tweed’s 
establishment, forget the honest 
scion of that respected house who 
used. to be called ‘Snip,’ in playful 
allusion to his uncle’s protession, 
but who was the best oar, and the 
most generous of giants in the 
school? ‘We all passed through 
that dreadful year of bondage— 
‘fielded’ at cricket for the upper 
forms, kept the goals at football; 
did cook’s and housemaid’s work 
in-doors occasionally, got up at 
five A.m. to call some would-be- 
earnest candidate for academic 
honours, who prefened rsimg at 
that hour to read, rather than 
resorting to green tea and wet 
towels over night. But time rolled 
on, and at last emant¢ipated us. 
We had our mnings, then, while 
others fielded. We shimned each 
other on the football green, while 
our Juniors shivered in ‘ goals.’ We 
had our toast made for us, and 
coffee, and other luxuries, besides 
enjoying the inestamable privilege 
of wearing a long-tailed coat—the 
‘oga verelis Of our young ambition 
What the colonel of a regiment is 
VOL. IV.— NO. Iv. 
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to the ensign, what the head of a 
great commercial house is to the 
youngest clerk, or my lord bishop 
to the village curate, so 18 a senior 
or sixth-form boy in the eyes of a 
yanior or ‘ fag.’ What an awful per- 
sonage he seemed to be, stalking up 
the school steps into lus place. He 
had an casy, swaggerng sort of gait, 
and kept lis hands deep down in 
his pockets—chiefly, I believe, to 
show that he was not obliged to 
carry up his own books, that duty 
bemg always performed by his 
faithtul servitor His white choker 
was tied more jauntily, his ‘ trencher’ 
cocked more knowingly, than we 
dared to wear them. When he went 
out on Saturdays he wore the most 
fashionable ‘cut-away’ coats, the 
most elegant boots and gloves. <As 
for his waistcoats (in those days an 
important feature of male attire), 
there was no end to them—.indeed 
they appeared to be renewed every 
week with mcreased splendour Then 
he had a cigar-case of his own, and 
took Hansom cabs in the most reck- 
less manner He was even reported 
to have debts in town, 1n addition to 
the ordmary school ‘t&ks,’ and I 
need scarcely say how this fact raised 
him m our estimation. 

I use the personal pronoun gene- 
rically, but, of course, the Eastmin- 
ster ‘seniors’ differed widely from 
each other in their private character. 
When I was mn my junior year, Jol- 
liffe, our captain, was as active a 
young fellow as ever handled bat or 
rowed stroke mm an ‘eight.’ No one 
could beat him at rackets, and few 
cared to encounter his sturdy arm 
and stout Balmoral boot in the foot- 
ball grecn. I think I see him now 
rushing on to victory nm a pea jacket, 
with the ruddy bloom of health upon 
his cheek, and the Little fellows on 
lis side hurraymg and cheering on 
therr champion. Once the ball was 
kicked away beyond goals, nght out 
into the road, and Mr. Tomkins was 
sent to fetch it. Tomkms was a 
small boy, m Ins first half-year at 
school, and found the object of his 
mussion being kicked about by some 
half-dozen street cads. Todo him 
justice, he did his best to resene it, 
but a broad-shouldered butcher 
rudely pushed him aside, and seized 
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the ball himself. ‘Hallo!’ cries 
Jolliffe, ‘ what’s the row ?’ and was 
on the spot im an instant. 

‘ Here, you sir! throw that over, 
will you ?’ shouts Mr. J. 

‘Shan’t!? says the gentleman in 
the blouse, with a broad gmn, and 
begins to amuse himself again. 

Jolhffe vaults neatly over the pal- 
ings. ‘Do you want a thrashing, 
Mr Butcher ?’ asks our hero. 

“Yes, 1f you can give me one, 
retorts: the cad, putting himself in 
sparring attitude. 

‘ Take that, then !’ says our captain, 
admuiunistermg two arguments of 2 
very intelligible character, which 
laid the butcher sprawhng in the 
kennel CI never saw a man go down 
so neatly). ‘When you want any 
more, let me know,’ remarks Mr. 
Jolliffe, coolly ; and, first hftng 
Tomkins and the ball mto the green, 
leaps back to jom the game. 

Such encounters were frequent 
enough in my day whether their ne- 
cessity 18 now obviated by the exten- 
sion of polite hterature among the 
lower classes, I cannot say, but I shall 
always hope that the national art, 
‘le boxe,’ may long be cultivated by 
our British youth As lon? as boys 
are boys, they will, I suppose, quar- 
rel, and fight, and make 1t up agam 
at school; but one condition should 
he made—their differences ought, if 
possible, to be settled at once; or, if 
that cannot be, and an inte 
elapses, during which they feel mn- 
chned to shake hands, they should 
be allowed to do so. The deferrmg 
a fight for four-and-twenty hours, 
when both the btigants have cooled 
down, and then insishng on it, as an 
amusement for the ‘upper forms,’ 1s 
encouraging a low and brutal exhi- 
bition, and 1s moreover often unfair 
to the weaker combatant, who is 
sure in such cases to have the nght 
on his side, and perhaps whose mdig- 
nation at the moment of insult might 
compensate for the superior ‘ science’ 
of his aggressor. 

Boys who have been brought up 
at home or at a private school, would 
be surprised to know in what a 
business-like manner we arranged 
these trials of skill. Papas and 
mammas, who have gathered their 
knowledge of such encounters from 
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Miss Edgeworth’s or Mrs Barbauld’s 
books, might mmagine that the affair 
consists in a sort of tussle, and that 
when one of the young gentlemen is 
thrown, the other one, par conse- 
quence, remains the victor. Alas! 
a public-school fight is a much more 
lengthy and formidable affair than 
this. Shall I recount the details of 
those early duels ?——descnbe the 
ring, the blankets, the bottle-holders, 
the backers—the youthful umpire 
with his watch, shouting out‘ Time!’ 
at proper intervals, and Masters 
Smith ahd Brown doubling their 
hitle fists afresh, and coming up, 
plucky, for the fifteenth round ? 

You see I am afraid of alarming 
countless aunts and pretty sisters 
about their young relatives at Win- 
chester and Harrow—so let us draw 
the velana tightly over this arena, 
and leave the little gladiators alone 
with their audience. 

The masters at Eastminster exer- 
cised a sourd discretion in g 
at the evidence of these lawless 
tournaments. When young Brown 
or Smith junior brought up his 
Homer next morning, with a con- 
tusion of varied tants about his eye, 
Mr Preceptor only smuled, folded 
his gown around him, and proceeded 
with the usual business of parsing 
and construing just asif nothing had 
happened. At aprivate school there 
would probably have been a hubbub 
and inquiry—but to what end? 
This was a sort of breach of disci- 
plne which brought 1ts own punish- 
ment. ra young gentleman 
had been thumped about the head, 
it would have been hard to inflict 
further penalty on any other portion 
of his frame Our Alma Mater was 
too just, too sensible for that, and 
wisely left the taste for pugilism to 


cure itself. 
Much hgs been said and written 
lately on the subject of bullying at 


public schools. The magazines have 
taken it up, the daly papers have 
taken it up. Paterfamuilias has said 
his say, and twenty voices from our 
old Foundations have been raised to 
contradict hm. The probability is, 
that there has been much éCxag- 
geration on one side and want of 
candour on the other. To deny the 
existence of an evil does not go far 
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to palliate it. That bnilying has 
taken place to a great extent, does 
and may continue at these establish- 
ments, all who are dismtocrestedly 
famihar with ther system must 
admit. But to form a fair yjadgment 
on the muschief, its orgin and 
remedy, one ought to have had 
some personal experience of 1t. The 
practical joking which most boys 
love for the sake of fun 18 compara- 
tively harmless, but the systematic 
tyranny of a vulgar bully (often 
taking the form of bodily injury to 
weaker boys) 18 intolerable, and 
should be put down at any mnsk. 
When I first went to Eastminster 
IT had to endure a course of each. 
For instance, as a freshman (et. 13) 
I was doubled up and locked m my 
press-bed , tried by a mock court- 
martial on the most absurd pretence ; 
pinned into one corner of my room 
by some ycung scapegrace (I beg 
his reverence’s paidon: he is a 
doctor of divinity now), who held a 
red-hot poker within an inch of my 
face; lathered about the cheeks with 
a nail-brush and then shaved with a 
clasp knife This was all very well, 
and, saving the red-hot poker busi- 
ness (which, though vastly funny m 
@ pantomime, is not so pleasant m 
real hfe)—with this exception, I say, 
a boy might endure all, and not be 
much the worse forit But whena 
great brute of a hobbledehoy stands 
over you with a stout cane, the end 
of which has been ingeniously made 
more effective by bemg twisted 
round with waxed thread, and with 
it proceeds to belabour your back, 
arms, and legs until he 1s breathless, 
or smashes a hair-brush over the 
Seam of your hand, or makes you 
ang from the top of a door by the 
arms until you can hold on no longer, 
and then kicks you for falling off, 
or having told you to raise your 
hands high above your head, plunges 
his brutal fist as hard as he can hit 
into the region of your waistcoat— 
these are methods of torture which, 
I submit, are not by the 
knout in Russia, and perhaps by few 
acts of cruelty which human nature 


.** “devise m Europe. I declare 
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.v, not many years , these were 
common forms of punishment at a 
certain Royal Foundation, mflicted 
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by young men of eighteen on junior 
boys—that I have myself suifered 
them for such trivial offence as allow- 
ing a pot of milk to burn on the fire, 
forgettng to call a ‘sixth form’ at 
5 A.M., dropping a letter on my way 
to the post, or rowing in a boat not 
built by the school boat-builder. 

To outsiders, and those unac- 
quainted with the regularly~organ- 
ized system of fagging, the tame 
submission to these brutalities seems 
incredible. ‘Good heavens!’ cries 
Paterfamilias, who has been brought 
up—say at Bonn, or at a private 
school—‘* Good heavens! why did 
you stand it, sir? I would have 
levelled the villain to the earth—1 
would have had it out with him, or 
seen tho reason why!’ &c &c 

‘ All very well, my dear Mr P,’ 
I answer, ‘ but suppose this villain 
to have been some six inches taller 
than yourself, and proportionably 
more muscular—suppose that, even 
if this were not the case, the shghtest 
attempt at resistance would have 
brought two or three stout fellows 
of equal rank to lis aid—suppose, 
with their help, he gpntinued lus 
chastisement with redoubled vigour 
—i short, suppose you were half- 
murdered in consequence ?’ 

‘Then I would have nformed the 
authorities at once,’ cries Paterfa- 

Ss, waxing wroth at the bare 
notion. ‘ I would have gone straight 
to the head-master, and—’ &c. c&e. 

Ay, there’s the rub. Such a 
course was doubtless open to the 
wretched fag, but woe to him who 
adopted 1t. He nught as well have - 
ordered a cab, packed up his trunks, 
and driven off from the school for 
ever. In the first place, ‘ the autho-° 
rifies ” would probably have lbstened 
coldly to such a complaint, which 
necessarily must bring to light a 
great deal which they knew and 
winked at before Instead of bemg 
regarded as a claimant for justice, 
the boy would have been hated as a 
sneak. The difficulty of getting his 
testumony confirmed by those who 
were either partisans of his aggressor, 
or fellow-sufferers who dared not 
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on earth as was too horrible to be 
thought of. 

And this is precisely the evil 
which has arisen from the fagging 
system. Itisnot because the upper 
boys are invested with authority 
that bullymg exists, but because 
that authority 1s not fairly and ac- 
curately defined those whose 
business it should be to define it 
It may be desirable, for the sake of 
discipline, that the younger boys 
should be subjected to some sort of 
surveillance out of school hours— 
should acknowledge some deputy of 
the masters in the cncket-field or 
on the river; and in this sense the 
monitorial system, properly worked, 
might be productive of good. The 
adoption, too, by each of the sixth form 
boys (and, where numbers admit of 
it, the next m rank) of individual 
fags, by whom they are respectively 
recognized in a sort of patron-and- 
chent connection, might result, and 
sometimes has resulted, in a real 
benefit to the fag himself. For a 
kind and generous ‘ senior’ will not 
only forbear to be over-exacting him- 
self, but may be the means of de- 
fending his protégé from the bulles 
of his own ‘ form.’ 

The question is, how much and 
what sort of duty the fag 1s to render 
in this service. In former days it 
embraced shoe-blacking,bed-making, 
porterage,&c &c Twenty years ago, 
the shoe-blackng was omitted at 
Eastmuinster, and the young gentle- 
men were permitted to appomt de- 
puties in the shape of charwomen to 
wash up the cups and saucers kept 
for their private use But we still 
_ brushed our ‘seniors’’ clothes and 

made their coffee, toasted their bread. 
for breakfast, and ran on their er- 
rands. I say ran advisedly, for an 
absurd rule existed mm my day which 
compelled every fag, when engaged 
on these missions, to frot in the pre- 
sence of a ‘sixth form.” Sometimes 
we had to rise at five o’clock, a m., to 
call those worthies, some of whom 
adopted an ingenious plan to prevent 
the possibility of our retirmg to bed 
again after the discharge of that 
duty. ‘ Callme,’ roared Mr. Grinder, 
* at foive, half-past forve, quarter to 
ZiX, ZIx, quarter-past zx, hailf-past 
z1X, and so on up to mornmeg school.’ 
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If the object of this arrangement 
was to preclude the possibility of 
Mr. Grinder’s dropping off to sleep 
again, 16 signally failed, for he was 
always found snormg up to the last 
moment, with his ugly nose just 
peering above the counterpane, and 
even. then would mutter out mco- 
herent threats about throwing his 
bluchers at our heads if we persisted 
in trying to awake him. 

Among other preposterous customs 
was the appomting one of the fags 
in daly rotation to be what was 
called ‘watch’ The business of this 
gentleman was, eter alia, to remind 
any one who had the nght to ask 
him, of the time of day. To the un- 
imitaated, perhaps, the sumplest means 
of attaaning this end would seem to 
be that of placng a clo¢ék in each 
common room, which the ‘ seniors ’ 
mught have deigned to look at, even 
if they were too dignified to regulate 
ther own ‘ tackers’ But the bare 
pe aro of such a change would 

ve been looked upon as flat 
heresy, and put down as snobbish 
immediately. In this case, as in 
a hundred others, the old conse1- 
vative spinit prevailed to retain an 
absurdity; so, when Mr Jenkins 
of the sixth form wanted to know 
the hour, he shneked out ‘Clock!’ 
at the top of his voice, and presently 
Mr Tomkins, junior, or any one who 
happened to be im office, cries, 
© Com-zg !’ and (after consulting his 
turnip with great care, for we weie 
obliged to be extremely accurate in 
our answers) pipes out, ‘ Twenty- 
three minutes and a halt past one!’ 
The best of the joke was, that as the 
watches became common property, 
and were dreadfully knocked about, 
the ‘juniors’ (who had to supply 
them im turn) took care that they 
should be of the most ordimary de- 
scription, so their accuracy as chro- 
nometers may be 1magined. 

I have selected a few examples out 
of a score of time-honoured irra- 
tionalities which were identified with 
the duties of a fag. That those 
duties did more or less mterfere 
with the ordinary routine of school 
work was very certam A boy who 
sits down to write a theme or copy 
of verses, or prepare his ‘ Homer’ 
for the next day, but who 1s liable to 
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be called away from his work a 
dozen times dunng the evenmg to 
make coffee, boil milk, replenish the 
kettles, fetch his semor’s coat, slip- 
pers, washing basin, or what not, 
from upstairs, is not hkely to turn 
out many words in his lexicon, or 
produce iambics of a very brillant 
quality. Perhaps it will be urged, 
that he does not lose much by the 
interruption. that he might as well 
be stirring up the coffee-grounds as 
bothering his head about Greek 
particles, and that a hittle active 
service in the way of faggimg may 
do him more good than climbing up 
Parnassus with a dictionary by way 
of alpenstock. It was, in truth, a 
weary ascent to all of us, that ancient 
Inj], and I thmk not many cared to 
reach the summit. Some few toiled 
up the rugged slope, and sat down 
breathless in the zigzag path; but 
most played amiably round about 
the base, and were content to hear 
more fortunate travellers describe 
its beauties. 

When Young France, fresh from 
the Ecole Polytechnique, asks mo 
(and it 1s astonishing, by the way, 
.what mmpertinent questions Young 
France will ask) whether I think we 
are justified m allowmg Young 
England to spend some ten years 
in cultivating the Classics, to the 
exclusion of more useful studies, 1 
am hard up for an answer. When 
IL first went to Eastminster, mathe- 
matics and modern languages were 
looked upon as ‘ extras.’ It was 
considered by the boys rather infra 
cig to take lessons in arithmetic or 
writing. Things are altered there, 
as clsewhere, now , but to this day a 
lad who can shuffle about Horatian 
epithets until they fit some metre of 
the Latim poet, and bmlds up his 
ode with well-worn synonyms, 1s 
considered successful at a public 
school; and so long as the syntax 1s 
correct, and there are no false quan- 
tities in his hnes, this unpoetical 
poet gets greater xcvSes than others 
whose qualfications are of a more 
practical sort. 
_ Without digressing from my sub- 
ject, however, I wish to show that, 

fageing 18 recognized at all, due 
allowance should be made by the 
masters for any deficiency which 
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may be apparent in the younger 
boy’s school work durmg Ins term 
of servitude, or else he should be 
left enturely and unconditionally free 
during such hours of the evening as 
would amply suffice for the prepa- 
ration of his next day’s work; and, 
above all, corporal punishment on the 
part of the boy should be distinctly 
prohibited. I know of no middle 
course to protect the fag from the 
wanton brutahty which must other- 
Wise assail him from certam quarters ; 
for so surely as a public school 1s an 
epitome of the world, 1t will be dif- 
ficult to find a sixth form in which 
there 1s not one black sheep. Onco 
trust a vicious or hot-tempered boy 
with this power, and he will as- 
suredly misuse 1t on the first pretext. 
I do not mean to say that the au- 
thorities at Eastmmster ever opcnly 
and directly recognized this licence ; 
but that 1s not sufficient. Wherever 
the shghtest suspicion of it exists, 
measures should be taken to check 
it without compromise, and tho first 
detection of an offender should be 
followed by his instant expulsion. 

The fag should be alsle to look up 
to Ins ‘senior’ as a friend whose 
superior position m the school en- 
ables him also to become a protector, 
and to whom he can appéal in matters 
which do not come under the mas- 
ters’ notice. In return for this service, 
what reasonable and good-tempered 
boy would object to brush a coat or 
two, run to the college bookseller’s 
occasionally, keep his master’s ‘study’ 
tidy, or field out for him at cricket? I 
can well remember some of ‘ our fel- 
lows’ for whom these little offices were 
willingly and cheerfully performed— 
generous and kind-hearted young 
men, whose good example might 
have worked wonders im our httlo 
community but for the fact that 
they were in a minority, and could 
not reform where reform was needed. 
But they had their credit, neverthe- 
less, and their names are still remem- 
bered with gratitude 

A queer old privilege was conceded. 
to the fags, of censuring or isi 
the ‘ seniors’ at the end of their year 
of office, and just before they were 
leaving the school for the univer- 
sities, in a sort of pasquinade or 
doggrel rhyme, which the authors 
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themselves were compelled to read 
aloud im the presence of those whose 
characters were thus discussed This 
tribunal was held on a certain even- 
ing in a dark room divided by a cur- 
tain, on one side of which the semors 
sat im solemn silence, awaiting the 
verdict of ther youthful satirists, 
who stepped up one by one from the 
other side, mounted a table by way 
of rostrum, and holding a hghted 
taper in ther hands, proceeded to 
read their verses. One condition 
alone was made—and that quite 
Parhamentary m 1s nature. no 
names were to be mentioned in these 
compositions. If a ‘senor,’ either 
from some personal peculianty or 
other cause, was familiarly known 
by some sobriquet, he nught be 
described by 16; and, fazling this dis- 
tinction, the order m which the 
lampoons were read was sufficient to 
identify their object. On the other 
hand, 1t was made a pomt of honour 
among the satirised that they should 
make no use of them power while 
remaining in the school to avenge 
any castigatjon which they received 
in the form of epigram. 

That these effusions frequently 
took the form of invective will 
scarcely be wondered at, considermg 
the relations in which those who re- 
ceived and those who delivered sen- 
tence stood to each other What 
mercy could the oppressor of nine- 
teen expect from the oppressed of 
fifteen, when five minutes were given 
him to retaliate m rhyme for a whole 
year’s list of gnevances? We piped 
out our wrongs and reviled our 
tyrants in pretty plam language— 
consigned Jones to Tartarus, invoked. 
the judgment of Pluto on Brown’s 
devoted head, and told Robmson, in 
stanzas which contained some other 
powerful adjectives, that he was a 
hornd bully. But for our heroes— 
for those who had disdained to turn 
their power to bad account—who 
had used their strength to handle 
the bat and oar, and not to wield 
the cane— good, generous-hearted 
fellows, as much respected by the 
doctor as admired by the boys—for 
these we poured out sonnets of un- 

raise 


p : 
As I st writing this, years after 
that then eyentful scene, I remember 
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those honest eulogies—those sturdy 
sentiments in feeble metre—and fancy 
that I have never heard more cutting 
censure or sincerer praise I see 
the httle chubby orator with his 
manuscript, and hsten to his decla- 
mation. Huis eyes flash out with 
righteous ire or unaffected pleasure ; 
the candle trembles m his finy hand 
perhaps, but he has learnt these 
verses by heart long ago, and will 
read them stoutly. And that blush- 
ing youth down there, who hangs 
his head—(we are outsiders, you 
know, and can see his face without 
the taper)—1s it for shame or 
modesty? Is he sorry for having 
treated httle Tomkins so cruelly, or 
proud to hear his skill acknowledged 
in the encket-ground? What will 
be his next triumph or debasement ? 
Perhaps the world’s verdict will re- 
verse this or that decision — will 
refuse to accept our sixth-form 
athlete for a hero, and let that scape- 
grace So-and-so receive a tardy com- 
pensation for his work at last. The 
school criterion of early gen1us—of 
youthful morals—what 1s 1t worth 
in after hfe? Some of our dunces 
have already won a name—some 
hopeful prize-men sunken into com- 
monplace nonentities A few have 
wiped out boyish errors on the 
battle-field, and most have more or 
less beled their former tastes As 
for our intumate companions—our 
old famibar fmends m whom we 
trusted—-can we call them fmends 
now, when rank or fortune, or may- 
be poverty, has stepped between us ? 
When I meet my Lord Stonehouse 
in Piccadilly, or on the Boulevards, 
we bow and pass on without further 
ado—we who used to be such 
chums at school— who occupied the 
same bed-room—who smuggled in 
quarts of beer together— who toasted 
chee But why recall an incident 
which may be humuhating to the 
noble viscount’s memory ? 

And then there’s poor O’Brambler, 
the Imish painter, author, musician, 
wit, and spendthnft, who is always 
in hot water with his landlady about 
the rent, his bootmaker about that 
leetle blull, his washerwoman about 
that throifling balance—we were in 
the ‘ under fourth’ form at the same 
time, and entered for the pair-oar 
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race together. I cannot help it. 
Tum should be more economical. J 
am obliged to be so. It is said that 
where there is enough for one there 
1s enough for two; and if I could 
only get Mr. Simpson, or that waiter 
at the ‘Cock,’ to look upon the 
matter m the same light, Tum might 
dine with me at either of those 
restaurants whenever he pleases. As 
it is, I am unfortunately charged 
double on those occasions. I know 
Tim is the soul of generosity himself. 
But when he 1s ‘ flush’ I don’t want 
his champagne breakfasts; I would 
much rather he repaid me the last 
sovereign he borrowed. I am afraid 
it will end by my bemg obliged to 
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eut Mr. Timothy, which would Be 
a deplorable result. And I am 
forced to confess that we cannot all 
hope to keep up our school acquain- 
tances - = - * 


What a long dissertation I have 
been led into, and all in consequence 
of my unlucky dream. Dream in- 
deed! What if my awaking from 
that state of perturbed somnolency 
should by this time have the effect 
of sendmg better folks qwetly to 
sleep! I had better lay down my 
pen at once. Hark! thero is the 
watercress man again—* Wawtare- 
creeeeeses!’ J -remember ordermg 
some last night; and here comes 
Mrs. Kinahan with my breakfast. 

JAOK BASEL. 
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HOP-PICKING. 


Bemg a familiar Epistle from Mr. John Burly, of the County of Sussex, Yeoman, to 
Mr. Thomas Cockayne, of the City of London, Merchant. 


OU say that you’re sick of town, Tom, 
Of din, and bustle, and glare, 
But you don’t know where to run down, Tom, 
For London is everywhere ; 
When Scarborough’s sands are dinted 
“With the patter of cockney feet, 
And even Killarney’s echoes 
The slang of Cremorne repeat. 


Belgravia’s marched upon Brighton, 

At Weymouth is Bedford Square, 
And the cits in Ryde and Tenby, 

Make houses and beds quite rare. 
You long for a new sensation, 

You pant for a novel scene, 
Then hasten to my plantation 

Ere it’s stripped of its yellow green. 


Away from the miles of houses, 

From the acres of streets and shops, 
Come down into sunny Sussex, 

The county that’s crowned with hops. 
You'll feel all your spirit glowing, 

Great thoughts will your sou! illume, 
As you watch your Allsopp growing 

And gaze on your Bass in bloom. 


"Tis merry to watch, the reapmg 

With the flash of the sickles bright, 
Or the wains through the stubble creeping 

"Neath the moon of an August mght. 
But ’tis pleasanter far to me, Tom, 

Where the long green branches trail, 
The fair hop-lands to see, Tom, 

With their promise of good sound ale. 


When the air with the scent is laden, 

And the tall poles strew the ground—- 
Fo gaze on each Sussex maiden 

As they cluster their bins around. 
With a hand that never lingers, 

. ‘With a rustic, girlish grace, 
@ stain on their pretty fingers 
_ and a amile on the sunburnt face. 


Boat Song for 1863. 861 


And the sturdy workmen stooping, 

As they wrench from the rich deep soil 
The poles with their burdens drooping, 

The prize of our twelvemonths’ to1l. 
And then when the twilight’s ended, 

We sit by the oast-fire’s blaze, 
And the old men tell us how splendid 

The crops were in bygone days. 


Far better than Alpine scramblcs, 
Or a glance at some distant land, 
You’ll fancy our country rambles 
And the grasp of a country hand. 
So don’t go over the sea, Tom, 
In search of health or of fun, 
You’d better come down to me, Tom, 
Before our hop-picking’s done. 


Kina Smity 


BOAT SONG FOR 1863. 
TunE— Low, Brothers, 10w.’ 


OW, ladics, wow ! 
The thun ith lngh. 
Pull long, pull stwong, 
Let the bweeze wush by; 
Let it play in my whiskers, 
And thport with my tie. 


Down Wichmond wiver 

I love to go. 

The pwospect’s so splendid , 
By Jove, you know! 

While the wed Gawibaldies 
Ecthite one tho! 


Chorus. Wow, ladies, wow! 
The thun 1th high ; 
And I’d wather thee you 
At the oarth than I; 
I’d wather thee you 
At the oarth than I! 
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LOBSTER SALAD. 


By A CRUSTACEAN ARTIST. 


SHOWING THAT LOBSTERS ARE ALWAYS IN SEASON, AND WHERE THEY 
ARE FOUND: 


WITH FULL DIRECTIONS HOW TO SELECT AND COOK, 
AND PARTICULARLY HOW TO DIGEST, THEM. 


on 
— 





— 


CHAPTER III. 
LOCATION AND HABITS. 


AA ee the subject of my 
last chapter was but a dream, I 
am nevertheless gratified to ascertam 
that more illustrious crustacean his- 
torians—Cuvier, Latreille, Bell, and 
Pimy—go far to prove that, how- 
ever extended my feverish imagina- 


tion, I have by no means, if would 
appear, exaggerated, as regards the 
possible size and age to which the 
animal lobster, admirable gastrono- 
mic friend to man as he is, may arrive. 
I must, however, apologize to those 
distinguished authors, while I avail 
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myself of their valuable information, 
if memory—for I have not read 
them since I Icft school—should 
cause me to err as to the particular 
mformation either the one or the 
other may give I take them as a 
body crustacean, and boldly, hke 
the busy bee which gathers honey 
from cach scented flower, avail my- 
self of their brains and quote their 
rare researches, from which I gather 
the knowledge that lobsters not 
only live to a great age, but attam 
2. great size, such as the old gentle- 
man I had the pleasure of meeting 
in the cave when sitting on the 
nutmeg-praters m agony of mind; 
not Iess as regards the crustacean 
individuals who stood at my bed- 
side, inasmuch as they have been 
known to attain the length of three, 
and even four feet, measurmg from 
the tap of the claw to the extreme 
end of the fantail. 

Permit me, erc I proceed, however, 
to remark that different countnes 
produce a varied species of lobster, 
both as to size and gastronomic ex- 
cellence; that of the Mediterranean, 
termed fPulestrina, probably being 
the largest, yet by no means the 
most dclicate eating. America also 
produces very large specimens, as 
dloes also Norway. As regards their 
gastronomic excellence, however, I 
shall treat in the next chapter. 
That with which I have presently 
to deal 1s the Z7omarus vulgaris, or 
Enghsh lobster, most unqueston- 
ably not a vulgar lobster, but, take 
him for all m all, perhaps the 
most refined and delicate, gastro- 
nomically speaking, as it is the 
handsomest, though by no means 
the largest, naturally speaking. Pro- 
fessor Bell, doubtless a good judge 
of a lobster salad, thus descri 
him as a shellfish -— 


‘Body thick and rounded; the cephalo 
thorax deeper than it 1s broad, somewhat 
compressed at the sides; the surface shghtly 
punctated , a furrow separates the gastric 
from the posterior regions. The rostrum 
projects forwards as far as the peduncle of 
the external antenne; it terminates in a 
strong point, and has about four teeth on 
each side, dimmuishing in size backwards. 
There is a small tooth on each side, just 
behind the base of the rostrum, External 
antennz with the peduncle nearly cylin- 
drical ; 1ts base armed with a strong tooth. 
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Eyes globular, smaller than the peduncle. 
Abdomen semi-cylindrical. The segments 
smooth, terminating on each side in a strong 
flattened tnangular plate. The tml broad ; 
the external lamma strongly divided at its 
anterior third; the margin of its poste1102 
portion closely dentated two stiopg teeth 
at the common peduncle of the two outez 
laminz, Anterior legs very Juge, unequal, 
the large: one furnished with very strong 
tubercles on the prehensile edge of the fin- 
gers, which 1s irregular, the smaller one 
with the edge of the fingeis straight, and 
having numerous small teeth; the hands 
with the inner margin furmshed with strong 
white teeth; and the wrist with a few 
similar ones. The temaming Jeg» filiform 
and weak ; the second and third pairs di- 
lactyle, the fourth and fifth monodactyle.’ 


The general colour of this animal 
is a dull, pale reddish-yellow, spot- 
ted with blwsh-black, the spots 
coalescent on the upper parts. 

By all classes in this country,‘and 
by most European nations—at least 
when they can get them—this spe- 
cies 18 universally held as a del- 
cious and nutritive food; and the 
multitudes which are annually 
taken and brought mto our home 
markets, or sent to tifit of Pans 
and elsewhere, rendcr 1t perhaps the 
most interesting and important ani- 
mal in a commercial pomt of view, 
of which I shall dilate anon. ‘é 

These crustacea are taken on 
various parts of our coast, more 
particularly from the rocky coasts 
of the west, from whence, being 
packed alive m seaweed, they are 
sent in enormous quantities to tho 
metropolitan market, and to many 
of the principal cities of England. 
The period in which this immense 
crustacean gastronomic indulgence 
is allowed to the people of England 
—at least so say histonans—is for 
the most part considered m full 
force from March to the end of Au- 
gust; a fatal error, unjust towards 

nd in general, and the English 
stomach and palate m particular. 
The sooner this weak impression is 
got md of the better; and I shall do 
my best to eradicate it by ving 
that it is an error. And while on 
the one hand I can assert that 
adurmg several months of s winter 
I passed in the United States, 
almost daily I wound up my repast 
withnn the arms of a fresh lobster, 
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which I consider the most delicate 
morsel; that 1s to say, I swallowed 
the arms without the slightest ill 
effects to my digestive organs; and 
I feel convinced the same may be 
done at home fearlessly. 

I may now be permitted to remark 
that during the latter part of August, 
and the following month, lobsters 
shell thexr coats—denude them- 
selves, in fact,1f I may so term 11; 
but the new covermg soon becomes 
indurated, after which they feed ra- 
venously, and speedily, if m health, 
attain an aldermanic plumpness, 
combined with great firmness of the 
flesh, so that in winter they are, in 
fact, in as high flavour, as imnocent 
of any unwholesome effects, and, 
gastronomically speaking, as excel- 
lent and nutritious eating as durmmg 
any other period of the year. The 
nature of the lobster 1s domestic; he 
is a lover of home; he 1s no travel- 
ler, no sight-seer; in fact, I may 
say his existence is 1n a great mea- 
sure a stationary one, for he rarely 
wanders fifty mules from the place 
of iis nativity. Moreover, they are 
SO Varied Ina#p ce that although 
the eye of the general consumer may 
neither detect nor desire to detect 
any difference m form or colour, yet 
it 18 so decided that a lobster-fisher 
oY experienced salesman can readily 
ascertain the place from whence he 
came, and where his_ breedmg- 
ground. This curious fact 1s cor- 
roborated by Mr. Couch, who states, 
* Lobsters do not stray from their 
haunts, and hence the discovery of a 
new station 1s a fortunate circum- 
stance for the fisherman, and each 
situation is found to impress 11s 
own shade of colotir upon the shell,’ 
for which information, confirma- 
tory of my own extensive observa- 
tions, I thank Mr. Couch, and should 
ea eees to offer him a lobster 


Lobsters, as all the world mari- 
time knows, are generally caught in 
pots, and boiled m pots, and fre- 
quently potted, very similar to the 
pots in which crabs are caught, not, 
however, such crabs as the Eton 
nwo estmunster green’ crews catch 
w practising; but in various 
places these pots differ as to sha 
and size; while others are caught 
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in bag-nets filled out with’ iron 
hoops lke crinolimes; and lobsters 
have been caught with a hook and 
line baated with a whelk. Still crus- 
tacean historians rather imagine that 
the lobster clawed rather than swal- 
lowed the bait, and, beng always 
courteous, I give way to the learned 
supposition, merely holding by my 
own theory so far as to suppose 
that the lobster, seemng a good 
mouthful, and probably beng hun- 
gry, held on tight, and was bagged. 
Be this as 1t may, I by no means 
recommend lobster fishing as 2 
sport as long as salmon and trout 
fishing are to be had, whatever I 
may chance to say about the eating. 

There are, in fact, no end of cu- 
rious details touching these amiable 
crustacea. It1s a well-authenticated 
and indubitable fact that the lob- 
ster, as well as many other species 
of crustaceans, not only shed ther 
claws and other limbs in case of 
severe injury to them, but volun- 
tanly, on being seized by one of 
them lhmbs, the captive member is 
left in the possession of the captor, 
while the animal escapes to provide 
himself with another, which, if not 
Soha sent to Billmgsgate Mar- 

et unexpectedly, time permits him 
to do, aud it 1s also well known to 
fishermen and others practically mn- 
formed that they will also shed their 
lambs durmg a thunderstorm, and 
even the report of cannon will 
cause a similar effect. It 1s, never- 
theless, a voluntary act, and m no 
manner injures the animal, save that 
he is scarcely so presentable at 
table. 

Authonties, however, in some 
measure differ on this mterestng 
subject. The gentleman to whom 
I have already alluded makes the 
following observations. Speakng 
of the effects of mjuries to the an- 
tennz, he observes— 


‘ That it 1s an erroneous opmion to sup- 
pose that these organs are ordinanly thrown 
off in consequence of violence done to them 
and afterwards renewed I have not,’ he 
says, ‘observed this to be the fact; but 
subjecting the parts to blows or fracture, 
both in short and long-tailed crustaceans, I 
have found the creature suffering acutely 
from the mjury, most so when just emerged 
from the water; but im no case have they 
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rejected the whole organ in consequence of 
the violence. If, however, 1t be violently 
handled, a separation takes place at the ter- 
minal joint of the peduncles in preference 
to any other place; and from this wound 
no stream of blood flows, but a fine mem- 
brane quickly forms on the surface, by 
which all effusion :s prevented, This pre- 
servative process resembles that which takes 
place in case of the loss of the legs, and for 
the same purpose; for crabs and lobsters 
soon bleed to death 1f the hemonhage be 
not restrained. It 1s only the legs, in- 
cluding those bearing the chele or nippers, 
that aie readily and willingly thrown off 
by the animal, and in some cases, as in 
Po: cellana platycheles, this 1s not only done 
on the infliction of violence, but as 1f to 
occupy the attention of some dreaded object, 
while the timid creature escapes to a place 
of safety. The general method of defence 
is to seize the object with the pincers, and 
while these are left attached, inflicting, by 
their spasmodic twitchings, all the pain they 
areable to give, the crab, lightened of so great 
an incumbrance, has sought shelter in its 
hiding-place. It 1s by the short and quick- 
ened muscula: action of the limb itselt, and 
not by any effort of the body o, peduncle, 
that this 15 effected ; as the convulsion will 
continue for a considerable time after the 
separation, 1t follows that the twisting off 
of the claw, where the animal has seized 
human flesh for mstance, or any other 
sensible object, 1s the diect way to increase 
the violence of the grasp. Any or all the 
legs may be thiown oft on the receipt of 
injury, but not with equal facilty in all 
the species , for in some, as in the common 
crab, 1f they be crushed or bioken without 
great violence, they aie sometimes retained, 
and the creature will in no long time bleed 
to death. To save the crab the fishermen 
proceed to twist off the limb at the proper 
joint, or give it a smart blow, when it 1s 
1ejected , and in either case the bleeding 1s 
stopped. Fracture of the crust at the ex- 
treme points of the legs 1s not much re- 
gaided; for, being filled with an insensible 
cellula. membrane, no violent action 1s 
excited in the muscular structure, and the 
part seems capable of some attempt at re- 
storation, at least sufficient to render the 
evil endurable until the pesiod of a general 
1enewal of the surface. 

‘ After the loss of a limb, a considerable 
time elapses before any attempt at restoia- 
tion 1s visible; but under some ciicum- 
stances the process 1s much accelerated; 
and while it 1s advancing, it 1s commonly 
found that the flesh of the creature 1s un- 
usually flaccid and watery, In the most 
common species, the first appearance of the 
new limb 1s in the middle of the scar, from 
whence proceeds a soft member of minute 
size, doubled on itself, but with all the 
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proper proportions, and enclosed in an ex- 
ceedingly fine membrane, by which 1t Is 
bound down,” 


The reproduction of the lobster, 
enormous as it 1s, would be far 
greater were not the young destined 
to become, m mynads I may truly 
say, the prey of fish of various de- 
scriptions, as they are of man; 
many, I fancy, beng destroyed m 
the fishing operations And 1t gives 
me pleasure to dwell on their fine 
natural qualitics — their paternal 
and maternal affections settmg a 
bright example to the ammal man. 
Indeed the attachment of these 
fnends to gastronomy by no means 
ceases with the deposit of their 
spawn, but continues in a very 
pleasmg and itcrestmg manncr 
much longer than in most animals 
of a far higher grade of organization. 
Many fishermen assert that they 
have frequently seen durimg the 
season the old lobsters with their 
young around them. Some of the 
young have been noticed at six 
inches long, the old lobster with 
her head pcepmg from under a 
10ck, the young ones playing around 
her She appeared to rattle her 
claws on the approach of tho fisher- 
men, when herself and young family 
took refuge under the rock: the 
ratthng was, no doubt, to give the 
alarm. ‘This 1s told by old and ex- 
perienced men, without the slightest 
concert or question of collusion 

The Norwegian lobster 1s another 
very amiable and obligmg addi- 
tion to the crustacean order of gas- 
tronomy. 


‘ The body of this elegant species 1s elon- 
gated and sub-cylindrical; the cephalo- 
thoiax compressed at the sides ; the sui face 
shghtly pubescent the gastiic region 1s 
armed with seven lines of points, of which 
the outermost aie not more than three or 
fou: mm number; the inner pair converge 
towaids the 1.0strum, and pass into a double 
carina which extends to 1ts extrermty. The 
1ostrum extends beyond the peduncle of the 
external antennz, and 1s armed on each side 
with thiee oblong teeth, 1t 1s ciliated on 
each side beneath. The postenor portion 
of the thorax has three lines of small points : 
a strongly-marked sulcus runs within the 
posterior maigin, The eyes are remarkably 
large and reniform, the peduncles very 
small at their origin, becoming suddenly 
much larger. The peduncle of the external 
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antennz 1s nearly as long as the rostrum : 
the first jomt has a triangula: spine at the 
oute: side; from the anterior margin of 
this jomt arises the broad falciform scale, 
which extends forwards to the extremity of 
the peduncle. The basal jomts of the m- 
ternal antenn#& are very broad and Jamar. 
The first pair of feet are very long, unequal ; 
m some cases the 11ght, in others the left 
being the larger: the aim 1s slender, en- 
larging towaids its anterion extremity, ca11- 
nated above and below, and armed with a 
few teeth: the wrist, which 1s short, 1s 
armed ahove with" strong teeth, and 1s 
strongly carinated: the hand 18s distinctly 
four-sided, strougly carinated, the carinz 
armed with tubercular teeth, the upper m 
a single, and the others in a double series; 
the intermediate spaces concave, and shghtly 
pubescent: the fingers ae armed with 
strong tubercles, particularly those of the 
large: claw, and the moveable one 1s toothed 
on its outer margin The other legs are 
filiform, slender, and smooth; the second 
and third paus being didactyle, the fourth 
and fifth monodactyle The abdomen is 
long, each segment being beautifully sculp- 
tured, the raised portions smooth and 
polished, the depressions covered with a 
short but dense pubescencer The epimeial 
portion of the first abdommal segment 1s 
small and rudimentary; the second 1s very 
bioad and sudquadrate, the remainder are 
acutely triangulai1. The tail 1s very broad, 
and the outer lamina 1s slightly divided 
transversely at its anterior third ” 

The general colour of this fish is 
pale flesh, rather darker im parts ; 
the pubescence lhght-brown. The 
length of the body from the tail to 
the tip of the claw about eight 
inches—that 1s, the Adonises of the 
class. It is generally considered 
a northern species, and is one of the 
most beautiful of the larger Ma- 
croura, and, as I shall hereafter 
show when speaking of it in a com- 
mercial pomt of view, is largely 
imported imto the London market, 
and considered, with reason, a most 
delicate and high-flavoured food. 
Although most decidedly a north- 
erm crustacean, and taken in large 
numbers, 1t is also occasionally found 
on the coast of Scotland, and sold 
by the Edinburgh fishmongers. Spe- 
cimens have also been sent from the 
Mediterranean and Adriatic. Yet 
its general hmit 1s unquestionably 
northern. Others, however, 
that it is not uncommon on_ the 
coast of Berwick and the Frith of 
Forth, and even m Loch Fyne, which 
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produces such excellent herrings. So 
much for Scotland’s claim. While 
Ireland asserts a right, and names 
the fact of 1ts having been captured 
in Belfast Lough, as also near Port- 
ferry, about the entrance to Strang- 
ford Lough, and m large numbers 
off Dundrum, on the Down coast, 
whence it 1s brought in considerable 
numbers into Dublin, n which bay 
it 18 also said to breed largely. 

Although the crustacean family 
counts by thousands from minute 
anmimalculze to gigantic American 
lobsters, ranging from the simplest 
to the most complex forms, yet of 
all the vanities only a very small 
number are fit for human food—the 
Jobster, crab, and oyster bemg by 
far the most distmguished The 
lobster has an amazing fecundity, 
and yields an enormous number of 
eggs, each female producing from 
twelve to twenty thousand in a 
season. When the female crusta- 
ceans retire in order to undergo 
their exuviation they are watched 
by the males, and 1f one male be 
taken away, in 2 short time another 
will be found to replace it. 

I do not believe there 1s any par- 
ticular season for moulting: this 
varies m accordance with the tem- 
perature of the water and other in- 
fluences And thus, as I have saad, 
there 1s no just grounds for beheving 
that the lobster 1s not always in 
season. 

The mode in which the femalc 
lobster lays her eggs is curious 
She lodges a quantity of them undei 
her tail, and carries them about foi 
a considerable period—aindeed, fill 
they are so nearly hatched as only 
to require forty-eight hours to ma- 
ture them. When the eggs are first 
exuded from the ovary they are very 
smali, but before they are commit- 
ted to the sand or water they in- 
crease considerably in size and be- 
come as large as good-sized shot 
Although the young lobsters grow 
quickly, they pass through many 
changes before they are fit to be pre- 
sented on the table of the gastrono- 
mer. Durimg the early periods of 
infancy and vital progress he casts 
his shell frequently—at least ten 
times a year. This wonderful pro- 
vision for an increase of size has 
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been most minutely studied by crus- 
tacean historians, who state that the 
additional size gained at each penod 
of exuviation is perfectly surprising, 
and it is wonderful to see the com- 
plete covering of the animal cast off 
like a suit of clothes, while it hides 
itself, naked and soft, m a conve- 
nient hole, awaiting the new coat 
of mail. Indeed it 1s difficult to 
beheve that the great soft animal 
ever wore the cast-off clothes which 
are lying beside it, and which ap- 
pear far too even to have 
encased him. 

Yet 1t 1s asserted that lobsters 
who possibly have resided in quiet 
and undistutbed waters do not al- 
ways cast their shells—ai least that 
for years the moultmg has been 
rendered unnecessary from some 
unknown natural cause At all 
events, lobsters are frequently 
caught, particularly in Amenca, 
covered with parasites; and such 
are invanably considered the most 
favourable for gastronomy. 

Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, 
near Boston, one of the most dis- 
tinguished natural historians in the 
world, mentioned to me in the 
course of conversation that he had 
seen a lobster which measured four 
feet from the end of the tail to the 
tip of the claw. It was caught in 
Boston Bay, and weighed 22lbs. I 
asked the learned professor if the 
flesh of such a monster was pure 
and delicate, while a slight shudder 
came over me in recollection of my 
dream. I was about to sleep im 
Boston, and in the briny ocean 
which laved its shores there might 
be thousands as large, or larger 
still, waiting their time to add to 
men’s gastronomic tastes; indeed, 
as I passed homewards in a city 
car, when crossing a bridge I be- 
held in large letters—‘ Lobsters 
Sold Wholesale and Retail.’ I had 
then cast my lot unknowmgly in a 
eity where this noble crustacean 
was sold by the million. I scarcely 
slept that night. I trast the kind- 
hearted professor will pardon the 
apparent bad taste of mixmg his 
world-wide reputation up in so 
‘ frivolous’ a queshon, but really I 
can scarcely imagine a lobster of size 
and weight such as I have men- 
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tioned being gastronomically fit for 
use, save for sauce, risoles, or patés, 
imasmuch as he must have a 

the great and uneasy size from art- 
ficial nourishment. 

Again, when speaking of the im- 
mense size lobsters are known 
attain, I find in a most elegant and 
agreeable work, particularly for 
lovers of the aquarium, entitled 
‘ Life Beneath the Waters,’ by Ar- 
thur M. Edwards, of New York, the 
following remark — 


*Our common lobster, Homarus Ameri- 
canus, can also, when young, be used as a 
denizen of the aquarium. This species has 
not, until lately, been well distinguished 
from the lobster of Europe. It attains a 
much greater size than the latter, and 1s, 
perhaps, the largest amongst the crustacea, 
as it sometimes attains the weight of twenty 
pounds, and Dr. De Ley mentions one of 
thirty-five pounds, They are found on 
rocky coasts, fo. instance, the Long Island, 
at Huilgate, or, properly spelt, Helle Gat, 
in plain English “Hell Gate,”’ so called 
from its bemg a kind of Scylla 01 Charybdis.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALWAYS IN SEASON. 


Now let us turn for a while from 
dreams of feverish slumbers and 
facts of natural history to those of 
gastronomic indulgence variously 
afforded for the pleasures of man 
by the animal Lobster. 

I have heard a little historiette in 
reference to a lady who, on entering 
a bookseller’s shop, remarked that 
she had just had ‘ Crabbe’s Tales,’ 
and thought them excellent; where- 
on another lady present, hearing the 
observation, on the departure of the 
speaker with much simplicity asked 
the good man, with a grave face, if 
he could tell her how the crab’s 
tails were cooked, as she should hke 
much to taste them. Now had the 
good lady’s query referred to lob- 
ster’s tails her question would have 
been decidedly gastronomical: the 
are excellent, and may be trea 
in various appetizing and artistic 
culinary modes, on which I shall 
dwell largely in a future chapter. 
Meanwhile, I have said that the 
eating world at large are errone- 
ously taught to beheve that the lob- 
ster is only in gastronomical.season 
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from the rst of March to the 31st 
of August—in fact, that such period 
only 1s the time when the immense 
sacrifite to crustacean gastronomy 
principally takes place, by which 
they lose nearly six months of un- 
told enjoyment. It is, I maintain, 
& grave error, and the sooner cor- 
rected the better for the intenors 
and palates of mankind in general, 
and for all connected with com- 
merce crustacean. As I have pre- 
viously observed, that although, 
during the latter part of August 
and the commencement of the fol- 
lowing month, lobsters shed ther 
coats, as they do 1 believe at other 
periods, the new ones nevertheless 
soon e indurated, after which 
time they feed ravenously, become 
plump and nutritive, and are, mn 
tact, soon in a condition to be rave- 
nously fed on themselves; and thus 
during the winter they are probably 
in as high flavour and as sanitary 
as during any other period of the 
year—ay, even during those periods 
when in most request in merry 
England, which meaneth on or 
about Epsom, Ascot, and Hampton 
race week8, Thames Yacht Club 
matches, Richmond and Twicken- 
ham ddgeuners and pic-nics, when 
the so-called é7:te of Engiand’s amns- 
tocracy—which by no means always 
includes a lord—gather together im 
the west of the'great City of Lon- 
don to eat, drink, and be merry, re- 
gardless of indigestion and expense. 
Moreover, at that solemn, ‘ instruc- 
tive,’ as well as hilarious season of 
the year, when our llustrious here- 
ditary senators and members of the 
Lower House gather together, burst- 
ing with sparkling wit, genius, and 
energy, to make laws and decide 
vital questions of state policy, the 
time occupied in which many of 
them no doubt think—and I quite 
agree with such—would be much 
more agreeably spent in devourmg 
lobster salad. 

Our excellent friends and allies 
across the Atlantic, who for the 
moment do not consider us pre- 
cisely as angels, are wiser in their 

nomical generation. And al- 
though the Congress men, who 
eschew titles, yet are all Honour- 
ables, do not meet to enlighten the 
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world at the period of the year 
when the fresh-mown hay casts rts 
perfume over the nation of ‘al- 
mighty dollars ’—that august assem- 
bly gathermg together in mud- 
winter—yet do they eat lobsters 
and lobster salads and mayon- 
naise to an amount that would 
astonish our less progressive and 
less enlightened ot pate a at home. 
Lobsters, my readers, beheve me, 
are swallowed, and swallowed with 
gusto, and seasonably so, by the 
assembled men of genius at Wash- 
ington, as by the dollar-converting 
Croesuses of New York, diurnally 
from the rst of January, commonly 
called New Year’s day, until the 318 
of December. 

Admit I do, however, and admit 
frankly, that a May and early June 
lobster, on or about the tume when 
lettuces are crisp and fresh, is most 
meritorious and cooling to the hu- 
man intenor. Moreover, when cows 
feed on luxurious grass, and conse- 
quently produce thick, luxurious 
cream, a lobster salad, or any other 
lobster gastronomy, may be eaten 
with feelmgs of mdescribable plea- 
sure. And I am equally aware, 
though I by no means admit the 
preference, that ou, which often 
takes the place of cream in winter, 
is unquestionably the addition par 
excellence that ought to be used in 
all lobster concoctions. Cream is 
always to be preferred, but, as we 
all too well know, not always to be 
had in purity; therefore oil is for 
the most part used. Furst-rate oil 
is also very difficult to obtaim, con- 
sequently, however good and fresh 
the fish 18, 1t 1s invariably destroyed, 
both as regards its aroma and suc- 
culence, by bad oul, at fames mtole- 
rable oul, only fit for a street lamp. 
But were I to select that period of 
the year above all others for a calm 
and refined discussion of the cul- 
nary merits of the rosy crustacean, 
I should without hesitation name 
the end of August or first week of 
September at the sea side. When, 
where, and how to be discussed, I 
shall mention presently. 

I have told you that almost the 
whole coasts of Great Britain and 
ireland produce this admirable shell- 
fish. I shall tell you of the many 
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thousands which daily reach the 
market at Builbngsgate from the 
coast of Scotland, «. e., Orkney and 
the Shetlands. I shall also tell you 
of the thousands which arrive from 
Norway, as of the immense number 
daily consumed in the United States 
of America, Canada, France, and the 
Mediterranean , praof, if proof were 
required, to substantiate their ines- 
timable merits as human food, as of 
their unquestionable qualifies as a 
gastronomic indulgence; but of all 
the lobsters thus produced, born, 
boiled, fattened, and eaten, I mve 
the preference to the Homaris vul- 
gures, oY lobster of Old England, 
and I have tned them all under 
every phase of culinary art and gas- 
tronomic concoction 

Tire London lobster, so called, as 
purchased in the metropolis, varies 
greatly They are seen in almost 
every fishmonger’s shop, boiled or 
alive, in their natural purple colour 
as when taken from their native 
element, or in the crimson or scarlet 
dress produced by contact with 
boiling water. You see them, I 
say, alive, and therefore most per- 
sons never question their freshness, 
and fresh to a certam degree they 
are. You handle them, and observe 
their black bermes, or eggs, m 
abundance, which, when boiled, mix 
so prettily and pleasmgly im a 
lobster salad, or decorate so ele- 
gantly the back of a turbot. You 
feel that were the pegs which hold 
fast their naughty, pmching claws 
removed, you would be practically 
reminded of what I suffered in my 
dream You imagime the creamy 
substance of their mtenors, as of 
their luscious claws and thighs; 
you revel in gastronomical ideas of 
their nutmtious tails, and almost 
bite your fingers m the anxious 
expectation of the pleasure their 
eating 1s about to afford you. I 
admit the fact. there are fresh an 
excellent lobsters to be had in 
London, and, no doubt, those claws 
unpegged would still pmch most 
unpleasantly; yet sueh lobsters, 
believe me, even in thar admitted 
excellencies no more reach the high 
and admurable gastronomical treat 
which others that I shall name 
produce, than does a tough leg of 
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ill-cooked mutton com with 
one well selected, long hung, and 
artistically roasted. 

The why is simply as follows: 
packed in seaweed the moment 
these anunals are taken from their 
native salmne element, they are 
despatched ian tens of thousands 
either in vessels with caves pre- 
pared for the purpose, or in baskcts, 
to the London market; and as 
long traveling has enervating ef- 
fects on the human form divine, 
so has it in a far greater degree on 
the lobster they lve freely amid 
the succulent and refreshing sea- 
weed, and arrive at ther destination 
ahve and kicking—that is, in a 
lively state; consequently claw 
with their claws, and play with 
thew tails, or would be enabled to 
claw but for the pegs, which injure 
and reduce them 1n weight, for they 
soften, and become fatigued, and 
thus lose much of their creamy 
delicacy; in fact they become dlusé, 
as 1t were, and, 1n a measure, faded. 
And although here and there a 
robust lobster of mature age and 
good constitution may erflure and 
deceive the most acute observer of 
their merits, they rarely long re- 
mam so, and never regain the 
energy and firmness of flesh which 
they possess when first taken from 
their native element. They have, 
alas! only to subnait calmly to their 
fate, which means be boiled alive, 
sold, and eaten. 

Now I must admit that I know 
of few ordeals more disagreeable 
than that of dming alone. Sooner 
would J undergo the detestable 
muisance of dinmg with a million- 
aire, who, for the most part, believes 
that money makes a gentleman, and 
carries with 1t the mnumerable vir- 
tues necessary to create that plea- 
santest of companions—save a lady 
—both rare. <A millionaire may 
become so im an hour, and be beg- 

in another. A gentleman of 
high breedmg by nature or birth 
may become a beggar, but he never 
loses caste. On the other hand, I 
would almost say that one of the 
greatest pleasures in life—that of 
enjoying an artistical repagi, with 
genius displayed on and around the 
table in a limited amount of dishes 
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and guests—is too often converted 
into an wdnpardonable, insufferable 
annoyance by bad cooking; and 
certainly I should never have pen- 
ned these chapters, large and valu- 
able as I know the subject 1s to the 
world in every sense, were it not that 
that I desired, at all events, every 
reader of ‘London Society’ should 
be well instructed in the gastro- 
nomical merits of the lobster, so as 
to be enabled to share with me iis 
many unquestionable excellences. 

A lobster taken from the Medi- 
terranean Sea, whose tideless waters 
appear to want that saline freshness 
n to bring its flesh to per- 
fection, has always been to me 
* Hobson’s choice ’—that 1s, I eat it 
when I cannot get another. But 
the selection of a lobster is the 
study of a hfe, which requires prac- 
tice of the eye, fine discrimmation, 
gastronomic art, and acuteness of 
taste. Let me, however, lead you 
to some spots teemimg with un- 

leled natural beauties im our 
own hittle island, with which I am 
Sn acquainted, and which I 
ove full evell, where the fish may 
be had to perfection, with all the 
other enjoyments offered to an ob- 
serving mind and a lover of God’s 
glorious works. You will there get 
fresh air and exercise conducive to 
happiness and appetite, and a good 
digestion, which gives health, sur- 
rounded by fine scenery and out- 
door recreations, and be permitted 
to eat your lobster m every phase 
of excellencvcy, combined with little 
ea Sera » no nightmare, but calm, 

shing sleep induced by rural 
and intellectual pleasures. Come 
with me, I say—I mvite you to a 
lobster salad—amid scenes of the 
fairest in all the blush of lovely 
autumn tints. It mattereth Iittle 
whether we proceed at first to the 
Hampshire coast—the lobsters, as 
the prawns of Chmnst Church, are 
renowned. We will thence on- 
wards to Bournemouth, and having 
traversed 2 portion of England’s 
coast southwards, settle down for a 
week at the httle rural hostelry 
called the ‘Carey Arms.’ at Babbi- 
combe Bay, near Torquay. There 
you look forth from your window 
on the ocean’s grand expanse, with 
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the lively coast of Devonia—-em~ 
bracing Teignmouth, Dawlish, Ex- 
mouth, with Sidmouth im the far 
distance——-on your left, and the 
glorious open sea before you, m 
which matatmally you ensconce 
yourself, and, beneath, the calm, 
bright, rocky, and charmmg hittle 
bay called Babbicombe, from which 
you may witness, ere you breakfast, 
the lobster-pots taken from the 
briny water, and with your own 
hand select the crustacean animal 
béing careful of its claws—-on whose 
nutritious flesh you purpose to in- 
dulge, while the fair compamon of 
your holiday trip—for female society 
18 always acceptable.under such cir- 
cumstances—in her light but ele- 
gant costume of bright summer- 
time, wanders hke a fairy into the 
modest hostelry garden, and with 
her delicate hand cuts from ite stem 
the crisp and yellow-tinged lettuce 
which forms the luscious salad of 
the afternoon or evemng repast; 
while each morning as you rise you 
hear the lowimg of the cows 1n the 
neighbouring pastures, which pro- 
duce the cream necessary for the 
perfect melange of condiments which 
produce the appetizmg sauce of the 
salad itself. 

In other days, that gem of our 
ocean, the Isle of Wight, was a spot, 
par excellence, selected for lobster 
indulgences, and as far as the 
charming little hostelries of Shank- 
ln, Bonchurch, Ventnor (fresh- 
water bay) are concerned, as also 
a place called (formerly at least) 
Crab-Kington, and various other 
spots where, as far as natural beau- 
taes are concerned, man, m his 
eagerness to improve, and his 
eagerness for gain—which means to 
destroy—not having quite fulfilled 
his mission, there are still various 
charms to be met with, offermg 
calm retreats to the sick, fresh air 
of the purest, and delhghtful sum-~ 
mer pursuits of the pleasantest, far 
from the noise and excitement of 
the great Babylon. And it was— 
but, alas! nq longer is—that at one 
and all of these lovely spots in 
other days shell-fish of all descrip- 
tions were to be had in abundance 
in all their natural excelience and 
perfection. But now—and I de 
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plore to write if—though Devonia 
and crustacea stand their ground 
tolerably profusely—save on rare 
occasions where good luck or & 
bribe enables you to procure a 
lobster, or, m diplomatic language, 
when double 1ts former price in- 
duces 2 fisherman to spare you 4 
lobster—you would e that 
the glorious sea which laves the 
island had ceased to produce them. 
And why? No sooner does this 
admirable shell-fish quit 1ts native 
element, or, I should probably say, 
its breeding-ground, than it finds 
its way by thousands, packed m 
seaweed, across the narrow chan- 
nel which divides the island from 
Portsmouth or Southampton, thence 
they are sent by railway to the Lon- 
don and the inland markets for the 
benefit of the inward man of those 
who reside in great cities. Raul- 
Ways, and steamboats, and steam- 

wer have effected all this. Do not 
et me be uncivil, and say confound 
them, for they are unquestionably 
agreeable time-servers; but if re- 
port speak truly, railways are about 
to do far more injury to the beauti- 
ful :sland than that of takmg away 
all their lobsters, by tearmg up the 
land where hitherto the myrtle and 
rhododendron have flournshed as 
they flourish at few other places, 
and at few other seasons of the 
year, cuttmg through the lovely 
works of nature for the benefit or 
ruin of commercial speculators, who 
have already clarmed the lobsters, 
ay, and the crabs and the prawns 


Well do I recollect, in the cheer- 
fal days of my boyhood, when I was 
wont to rise with the sun during 
the joys of the holidays in bnlhant 
summer-time, towel m hand, to 
rush down what is called Shanklin 
Chme—now the resort of half the 
amiable commercial gentlemen of 
London—to plunge into the deli- 
cious ocean on the soft sands of 
that"charming bay, equal in purity, 
if not surpassmg any other in 
the world. The refreshing matu- 
tinal bath over, ten mmutes’ con- 
verge with one Prouton, who still 
lives, but not to catch lobsters— 
the most moderate outlay produced, 
without bargaining or persuasion, 
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lobsters heavy and well flavoured, 
of female gender the best, fresh from 
their native waters, to be forthwith 
immersed in 2 pot of cold sea-water, 
and boiled. The very recollection 
of those lobster-breakfasts, with a 
sixteen-year-old appetite, has ever 
since caused me to love this crusta- 
cean food, and that love, engen- 
dered rather than weakened by 
much travel and constant contact 
with the most refined gastronomy, 
rightly appreciated, and discreetly 
enjoyed, imstead, as some would 
beheve, of inducing a gross pro- 
pensity, has only caused me to look 
on gastronomical art, as connected 
with the lobster, as human food, 
and all other foods, rather as a 
refined and intellectual taste than 
otherwise, which m delicate minds 
only can attain to full perception. 
With these sentiments I feel that 
the benefit I am now conferring on 
the readers of ‘London Society’ 1s 
worthy of all gratitude on their 


part. 

Alas! these lobster-feasts at 
Shankln, Ventnor, and Black Gang 
Chine pass across the memory as 
pleasant dreams of the past, never 
to recur. Those delcious lobster 
salads mixed by fair hands on the 
greensward beneath luxunant fol- 
age, with distant views of the 
sparkling ocean, speckled over with 
white sails, ive only as pictures of 
Watteau: the scenes retam ther 
pleasant outlmes on the brain as mn 
the heart—the fact 1s no longer 
attainable. 

After the lapse of some years, I 
was induced, durmg a pleasant 
month of early autumn, once more 
to visit some charming spots, 80 
sacred mm memory as the joyous 
scenes of my boyhood, 1n this lovely 
Isle of Wight—a visit I never can 
regret—never forget; but 1n so far 
to deplore the miserable changes I 
beheld all around and about me— 
painful to all lovers of nature—piti- 
fully and inexpresmbly regretful. 
Ventnor rivals Bnghton in the nun® 
ber of houses, expense of living, and 
beats 1t out of the field in what may 
be vulgarly termed liberty of the 
subject—which simply means low- 
bred wuiloexsity—-and the aristocracy 
of wealth. Thus the batcher whe 
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revels in his gains from those he 
insults, scarcely deigns to cut a 
mutton chop for a simple lady or 
gentleman, or a greengrocer to sell 
a cabbage. 

But let me pass over these puerile 
disagreeables and return to crusta- 
cean converse. All the lobsters 
caught at the places I have named 
are now sent to London. The morn- 
ing subsequent to my arrival in Vent- 
nor I called at a fishmonger’s shop, 
not very splendidly appomted, and 
ventured very civilly to ask 1f he had 
any lobsters or crabs, mackerel or 
whiting, taking it for granted they 
were to be had as abundantly as of 
yore; and I had been lookmg for- 
ward, I confess, as I travelled west- 
ward, to a renewal of those delicious 
lobster-claws and tlighs which, at a 
former period of my hfe, I had en- 
joyed in such excellence and abund- 
ance Indeed, I had been half in- 
chned to bring a hamper of crisp 
lettuces from my home garden, and 
a bottle of cayenne from Morell’s. 
With some difficulty I obtamed a 
reply, which came with half a grin 
at my ighorance ‘We have none 
at present, if you call about mid- 
day (1 had gone forth 1n early fresh- 
mess of morning) maybe we may 
have some lobsters and salmon.’ 
This was the end of the London sea- 
son. I had eaten salmon daily for a 
month past, and now had come to 
Ventnor to be offered more. ‘Shall 
I send you a fish®’ said the man I 
thanked him courteously, as I 1ma- 
gmed, declining the salmon; and mn 
my dullness observing that twelve 
was a late hour for the fishermen to 
come in. ‘Fishermen come in!’ he 
rephed; ‘why, we never gets no 
fish of no sort here, save a few crabs 
or whiting pout. It all goes to South- 
ampton and Lunnon, and returns by 
the train to Portsmouth, and then 
by coach to Ventnor. The lobsters 
are all bought up for the Lunnon 
market before they be caught; we 
pever gets any here, save they 
comes from Norway.’ 
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I turned away inf sorrow and dis- 


Nevertheless, not wishing to be 
done out of my lobster salad, the 
day bemg charmmg—I wish some 
of the Enghsh grumblers about 
climate would travel as I have, and 
find out that it 1s the best in the 
world—I hired a carriage at an ex- 
orbitant price, hghted my Havannah, 
and, rechning on the cushions, drove 
to Shankliin—the lovely Shanklin of 
my boyhood’s dreams—determined, 
if possible, to ascertam whether 
Prouton still lived, and if he lived, 
whether he caught lobsters Ar- 
rived, I looked around me. Nature’s 
beauties still held their sway. The 
little church, embosomed in trees, 
where, 1n my earliest youth, I had 
knelt beside a beloved parent, was 


* happily untouched ‘The roses and 


a cottage door. But, alas! Shank) 
of to-day and the Shankhn as I 
known it were as much alike as 
Petersburgh and Portsmouth. For 
an hour I rambled amid scenes once 
so familiar, now as 1t were utterly 
unrecognizable, ere I found the 
domicile wherein my summer holi- 
days were, for three or four years, so 
joyfully passed—so encased was it 1n 
trim shrubberies and overgrown 
trees—so surrounded by cockney 
‘willas’ At last I made my way 
down the Chine, which 1s still a chine 
m natural beauty, though man has 
done his utmost, m his miserable 
vanity and desire for gain, to embel- 
lish that And at last I found the 
little hostelry of other days half way 
down to its lonely shore, and, ah! 
—yjoy as I had known and seen in 
days past—rosy lobsters lay m a 
dish on a bench by the house. At 
once I seized my prey, but, alas! 
they were two small and muserable 
specimens of the crustacean tribe. 
On inquirmng for larger ones, the 
reply was ‘These are all we now 
get; the good ones are sent to Lon- 
on.’ 


honeysuckle still clustered on = 
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(To be continued.) 
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T may be that some future Dar- 
win in his great work on So- 
ciology will endeavour to indicate the 
origin of classes, instituting a theory 
of natural selection by which the 
various orders m the great scheme 
of civilization are continually deve- 
loped, until the pristine ‘ cad,’ whose 
latent mstincts only suffice for the 
continuation of his daily wants, 
mises by not easily perceptible gra- 
dataons to the summit of mundane 
ambition, and curls Ins ambrosial 
whiskers in the roseate atmospheie 
of undoubted swelldom 
It 1s true that there are not want- 
ing instances of developments so 
rapid that the ordinary nquirer has 
imagined he has discovered the 
material process by which the 
changes in such individual condi- 
tions have been effected Some 
bold theonsts, standing, as it were, 
on the margin of the science, have 
judged, with the ancient alchemusts, 
t the same operations which 
effected the transmutation of sub- 
stances unto gold led still further, 
and by a more subtle ‘process, to 
the discovery, within the same cle- 
ments, of the means by which the 
gold itself should be refined into an 
auriferous elimr conferring upon 
its fortunate possessor those charms 
and graces necessary to his entrance 
into ‘ life,’ and enabling him to pass 
unchallenged the grim sentinels who 
guard the threshold of society 
‘With merely speculative opmuons, 
however, we have nothmg to do; 
and, indeed, in the present stage of 
inquiry, awaiting the Man and the 
Book which shall profess to clew 
up the scattered ravellings of ob- 
servation ito a less tangled skem 
of thought, scarcely more need bé 
done than patiently to collect ex- 
amples of such species as are known 
to be separate Imks in the great 
social chain, and faithfully to note 
their instincts, habitudes, and pecu- 
liarities. ‘Thus contributing to the 
progress of truth, we may humbly 
regard ourselves as the apprentices 
who, having prepared the ingredi- 
ents in great scientific kitchen, 


leave the more sublime combina- 
tions to the illustrious chef, who 
with consummate dexterity unites 
them imto an harmonious whole. 
The great tradesman class of the 
community presents so many varie 

tacs that it 1s only possible to desig 

nate a few of the individuals who 
characterize its broad division int 

species, and as a general represent 

ative of that ‘nation of shopkeepers’ 
who stood, a sold rampart of flesh 
and blood, agamst Imperial despot-~ 
ism, and so moved its fear even 
more than its scorn, we accord the 
parochial magnate the first place in 
this part of national history. 

In that massy, broad face and 
heavy jaw the First Napoleon might 
well (had he been acquainted with 
the type) have read a determination 
which was akin to his own, but the 
more doggedly inflexible, masmuch 
as it set itself to the protection of 
the till, which would fave been 
emptied of its last guinea rather 
than 1t should be yniocked by un- 
authorized hands That 1s to say, 
by hands not authorized by Magna 
Charta, the Bill of Rights, the British 
Constitution, and that combmation 
and reflection of all these, known as 
the Vestry. 

A representative of this class may 
be discovered 1n any quarter of Lon- 
don from Shoreditch to South Ken- 
sington, but whatever may be the 
business in which he 1s engaged 
(say the oul, tallow-chandlery, and 
Itahan line), he 1s generally found 
in a neighbourhood where the ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty meet: 
at some point where squares run 
into back streets, or broad streets 
diverge to shabby and dilapidated 
backgrounds. 

Here, or in localities inhabited 
only by shopkeepers, and poor but 
ready-money customers, he groWs 
in substance; waiting, if need be, 
until his anticipated honours come 
upon him, and he is requested to 
stand for churchwarden, oversear, 
or Landy ony of ano pie board. 

been great ambition 
secretly cherished since his boyhood 
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at the parochial school of Saint 
Candlewick the Less; and to the 
fulfilment of the duties of such a 
station he brings a practical com- 
mon sense which may, in a measure, 
compensate for certam educational 
deficiencies, principally affecting him 
in his oratorical character &t those 
meetings in which he finds it neces- 
sary to assert his independence. 

He 1s never ashamed of his trade 
—not he—and not being ashamed, 
he is neither foolshly servile nor 
offensively independent to his cus- 
tomers. He may, m the plemtude 
of his means, take a modest house a 
httle way out of town, but not fill 
Ins son, if he have one, 1s able to 
mind the shop, which he will never 
completely forsake. His ‘ public 
duties’ stand in the place of recrea- 
tion, and to them he brings all the 
energy which is no longer needed to 
insure his success in trade. His 
maxims are three —‘ Honesty is the 
best policy ;’ ‘ Business 1s business ,’ 
and ‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty.’ 

It 1s doubtful whether he can 
ever be drought to regard able- 
bodied paupers with much tolera- 
tion. They waise the rates and 
occupy &® space in the Umon which 
was never intended for them, but 
that apparently inflexible and even 
forbidding sternness 18 an expres- 
sion of countenance necessary for 
the production of a salutary awe in 
the pauper mind. The scowl re- 
laxes not unfrequently; and many 
a shillmg from that shming fist 
has hel the weak and old, who 
know t ‘Master looks a hard 
sort o’ man,’ but still that ‘ his 
heart ain’t fur from the right place, 
bless yer.’ Ten to one but he sends 
in half a crown’s worth of hot cross- 
buns on a Good Friday for the 
workhouse children; and he has 
been known to vote for their being 
taken to see the wonders of Astiey’s 
travellmg circus when it pitched in 
the waste field near the Union yard. 


Perhaps he may be accused of 


an inordinate pleasure in 
asking abstruse questions in arith- 
metic of the boys in the school— 
questions less terrible in themselves 
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They are mostly of a commercial 
nature, and refer to the number of 
herrmgs to be purchased for two- 
pence at the rate of one and a half 
for three halfpence, or to eggs at 
mixed prices bemg sold at the score, 
to the advantage of some astute 
dealer; but he beheves in play, too, 
and sees that balls and tops are 
among the little properties of the 
Blank workhouse ward. 

It 1s ill for the contractor who 
supphes bad beef or flour or pota- 
toes to the Union Board, of which 
heisa member Even for a British 
pau r to be cheated out of his 

ul meals rouses all the hon 
within him; and the next vestry 
meeting will witness an losion. 
which will make the ears of the 
fraudulent purveyor tingle again. 
In the same spirit he tastes the 
soup, punches the bread with a faj 
forefinger, smells the routime gruel, 
and 1s down upon every neglect of 
duty as an insult to ‘the Board.’ 
He 1s always re-elected—as indeed 
he well may be—for-he works harder 
than any other member of the vestry ; 
and when he at last retires mto pri- 
vate hfe is presented with a piece of 
plate by the parmshioners in grateful 
recognition of his public services. 

Of a very different organization is 
our friend the cheesemonger in the 
next street. No ambition beyond 
bis butter-tubs excites hr enthu- 
siasm. He, too, 1s.not ashamed of 
Ins trade. Why should he be? It 
has never entered his head to be 
ashamed of it. There he 1s, a 
cheesemonger with a comfortable 
connection,—as much as he could 
ever hope to aspire to. Should his 
children feel any hankermg after 
gentility, he scarcely thwarts their 
inchnations; but it 1s his opmion 
that they ‘never can make a silk 
cls out of a sow’s ear,’ and he 

eeps out of the way of their at- 
tempts to sink the shop. Even 
should his eldest son go wrong, and 
become extravagant, he will bear 
with him in much-enduring pa- 
tience, so that he 1s treated with any 
decent respect. But his eldest son 
seldom does go wrong; he more fre- 
quently stacks to the business; and 
‘when he marries, which 1s early in 
life, opens another establishment in 
a distant quarter of the iown. He 
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is fat and vulgar, no doubt, this 
man—fat with repletion of rich, 
strong smells of soft butter and 
erumbling cheese and mellow bacon 
—vulgar from lack of education, 
from a want of that native force of 
character which redeems his fellow- 
trades 
vulganty or meanness; and yet, 
strange to say, he cherishes a world 
of perhaps somewhat unhealthy sen- 
timent as he stands there sleekly 
oleaginous. Whence came those 
discs of grease which act left camer 
parent blots upon @ pages oO 
novels from the circulating lbrary 
round the corner? Whose lachry- 
mose sniff 1s heard in the second 
tier of boxes on the nights of the 
sensation melodrama ? 

The unctuous moons upon those 
well-worn pages are but impres- 
sions of that sentimental thumb; 
the sniff accompanies the sigh which 
heaves that labourng chest when 
tubs and tasters are alike forgotten. 
There may be somethmg of weak- 
ness and incapacity in this develop- 
ment of human kindliness, but it 
bears fruit nevertheless, and many a 
larded shilling is pressed stickly 
into some poor wasted hand under 
its influence. 

At least he is more estimable 
than the man who smirks a hypo- 
critical denial of his trade in a sup- 
plementary counting-house railed 
off from the shop. You see his 

tment here: his muserable 
ambrton 1s to be considered © whole- 
sale ;’ and for this purpose he either 
furnishes his front window sparsely 
with large articles, or heaps 1t with 
confused masses of merchandize— 
pretended samples of an enormous 
stock below in unfathomable cellars. 
He is never to be seen behind the 
counter, and customers desinng to 
hold converse with him are directed 
to the office, where he hes in am- 
bush waiting to be mistaken for 2 
British merchant. 

He began hfe probably as a juve- 
nile clerk in some house where the 
wholesale had really superseded the 

trade, then msimg to out-door 
clerk, and, so improvmg his know- 
ledge and his circumstances, came 
to marry some relation of ‘ the firm,’ 
who, ginal. is own dislike of the 
retail, brought her portion of six or 


seven hundred | gga to found an 
establishment of a mixed character, 
where customers might be served 
with small quantities as by favour and 
under protest,—the mtendod effect 
produced bemg an impression that 
they obtain better articles for their 
money at an emporium where the 
transactions were never intended to 
take place across a counter. 

He lives in the suburbs, thig smug 
propnetor, and drives to business in 
a neat chaise, bool aes ae i 
are prosperous, he exc or & 
brougham. Be sure that his wife 
and daughter are on visitng terms 
in society two shades above their 
own. condition, and that they con- 
sider trade, except in a larger way, 
as exceedingly degrading—an opi- 
nion generally manifested by their 
demeanour at the shops in their 
own neighbourhood. The son—if 
there should be a son—may attend 
to busmess in an amateur way, 
dressed in the last tailor’s fashion, 
and with hair scrupulously parted 
at the back. He is an officer in 
some local rifie corps, and thinks of 
adopting some profesgion, a desire 
often nipped in the bud by the neces- 
sity for redeemimg his extravagances 
by an attention to the faihng con- 
cern, which shares the fate of many 
other shams, and 18 gradually found 
out by the public. 

If the ambition of the wholesale 
retailer stops short of a seat in Par- 
lament he probably accepts a place 
in the corporation, and is known at 
once as a troublesome and some- 
what cantankerous member of the 
minority in the Common cil, 
He 1t is who opposes all attempts to 
carry out any local improvement by 
accusing the sub-committees A m= 
competency or msinuating jobbery. 
Should ths have the desired effect, 
and a fresh committee be formed, of 
which he is chairman, some before 
unknown architect or builder or 
surveyor is brought ont as a phe- 
nomenon of genius until rake oy rl 
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his spitefal jocularity until (if they 
are weak or nervous) they are con- 
fused. with surprise and indignation. 
Who so sharp upon defaulters as 
he? Who so persistent in his de- 
termination to keep everybody up 
to his own pure standard and gauge 
of duty? He seldom forgets the 
slightest symptom of disrespect in a 
poor man, and will meanly avenge 
himself at the first opportunity. 
Some day, perhaps, the shutters of 
the wholesale-retail establishment 
are not taken down at the usual 
time—no brougham drives up to 
the door—a legally wmtten an- 
nouncement appears wafered to the 
<loor-post, and another name in the 
Gazette—then the plate, furmture, 
carpets, pianos, cellar of wine, hbrary 
of books, and kitchen utensils are 
divided into lots at the suburban 
villa—the horse and carmage are sold 
by private contract—the stock (a 
scanty one) and fixtures of the shop 
are knocked down to the highest 
bidder—and the sixteen feet of rails 
and wainscot panellmg which form 
the office are carried away by two 
Jew dealers in a hght cart 
A shll lower specimen of the 
shop kngdom—a representative, 1n- 
deed, of the most abject type of 
trade—is he who has;by his mean- 
ness and dishonesty brought trade 
itself mto disrepute, as Lemg me- 
vitably associated with degrading 
influences and miserable, petty theft. 
Short weight, false measure, con- 
stant adulteration, unscrupulous 
lying, are the attendants on his 
commercial career. His origin is 
lost m obscurity, and he himself 
scarcely refers to his early youth, 
except by a sanctzmonious whine, m 
which he profanely attributes his 
“humble successes’ to Providence. 
He is generally the tenant of a new 
shop, never properly finished, and 
only miserably fitted, situated in 
suburban London, or im _ those 
shabby-genteel nexghbourhoods in- 
babited by commercial clerks, small 
ials, people conducting 
olucure agencies, or those whose oc- 
tapetions are mysterious addenda 
bo Jagel or Steck Exchange trans- 
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the worst adulterations of his trade 
(the grocer’s), and cogs his scales 
boldly. By some mystenous fasci- 
nation he keeps his victims on his 
books, and his shabby, half-fur- 
mished shop survives some others 
of greater pretensions and display. 
To open this shop he has married a 
widow with two hundred pounds 
and an unhealthy child, or an ad- 
vanced spinster with a talent for 
saving and a small annuity. He 
himself is as shabby as his pre- 
mises, and is never completely 
washed. Hedeprecates any fnendly 
and jocular allusion to his fraudn- 
lent practices by mquinng what is 
to be done im such times and when 
business 181n suchastate If he oc- 
cupies a seat in the pansh church he 
shambles to it as though he sought 
its shelter under protest—as well he 
may—and, in short, mildly regards 
himself as a martyr to a state of 
things with which he has person- 
ally nothing whatever to do 
Whatever else he does he makes 
money, and eking it ont by means 
of a building society, or a loan so- 
aety, or some other means known 
to such as he as a safe and secret 
mode of operation, contrives to build 
on some by-spot in his own neigh- 
bourhood a few small unwholesome- 
looking houses, which he calls cot- 
tages, and lets out at low rents It 
must be a sharp tenant who would 
succeed in gettang behindhand for 
a quarter, and the houses fade and 
rot and almost fall before he will 
consent to repairthem Soon tliey 
are let out by the week, on the 
principle of small profits and quick 
returns; and the artisans who rent 
them repair the places themselves, 
or let them run to decay From 
this small begimning, however, he 
goes on, and so far prospers that he 
may eventually become the landlord 
of a whole row of modern villas, 
and wait upon his tenants for their 
quarter’s rent with a hang-dog ser- 
wility which is all his own. What 
becomes of him at last who can tell? 
His end is as httle known as his 
beginning, for he 1s too low for dis- 
grace, and too obscure even for in- 
famy. A bad type of a vile species, 
jet us hope for his final and speedy 
extinction. : ae 
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N our ancestors by Act of 
Parhament declared actors 

and stage players to be ‘ rogues and 
vagabonds,’ 16 was no doubt in the 
idea that all such persons led an 
idie, dissolute, and wandering life 
Idleness, however, was what was 
chiefly msisted upon m connection 
with the occupation of play-acting. 
The ald was looked upon as a 


elt 


PASAY 


lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, who 
did a hke real work, and’ who, | 
consequently, turned actor, that he 
might mdulge mal indolent rien be 


mtion It was su 
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amusing himself 
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amused the audience. He liked the 
occupation because it was play, not 
work. This was the notion, not 
only of those who objected to the 
stage, but also of many thoughtless 
playgocrs who never troubled them- 
selves to reflect upon the tmals and 
sorrows of an actor’s life. 

But actors are no longer rogues 
and vagabonds by Act of Parhament; 
they no longer wander about the 
country and play in sheds and. barns; 
and when they die, they are no 
longer denied Christian bunal. Still 
the rogue and vagabond notion 
largely prevails m the public mind. 
Very few persons who frequent the 
theatres have any real notion of 
what an actor’s hfe really 1s. The 
stage-struck youth who invests all 
his spare shillmgs in ‘ half price to 
the pit,’ draws mnvidious comparisons 
between his own occupation in the 
shop or counting-house and that of 
the favourite actor with whose pow- 
ers he 1s so much smitten. How he 
would like to be an actor and do all 
those funny things in the farce! 
How much more pleasant than cast- 
ing up colwmns of figures, or serving 
sulks and calicoes! How delightful 
to be able to get up at what hour 
‘vou like m the mormmg ; to have no 
horrid office to go to; to have no 
master to scold or bully you; to 
have nothing to do all day, and then 
‘to be the admired of all admirers for 
a few bright hours at night! 

The stage-struck youth’s view of 
an actor's lfe 1s pretty generally 
shared in by playgoers of a larger 
growth. Paterfamihas, who has 
heard that Mr. Thespis Brown gets 
Ins twenty or thirty pounds a week, 
reflects bitterly upon the four or 
five hundred a year, which is all his 
reward for toiling from morning to 
night m a dingy office in the City. 
Mr. Thespis Brown gets three times 
as much merely for playmg—for 
doing nothing! When Paterfamihas 
is toilmg im the City, Mr. Thospis 
Brown is walking about enjoymg 
himself. He has only to put forth 
e little exertaon in the evenmg when 
the tame comes for amusement and 


It 1s our object in this article to 
disabuse the minds of all thought- 


less playgoers of this absurd notion ; 
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and if such persons will only ac- 
company us behind the scenes of an 
actor’s daily hfe, we think we shall 
succeed in dome so. 

First, then,'as to the mere effort of 
playing, which seems so easy and s0 
pleasant. A popular actor has often 
to perform m three pieces a night ; 
or, what is equally arduous, in one 
long piece, which lasts the greater 
part of the evening In either case 
he has to arrive at the theatre by 
half-past six. His work begins full 
half an hour before the msing of the 
curtain. One of the first unpleasant 
things he has to do—and particu- 
larly unpleasant at that hour of the 
day—1is to shave limself; or, as is 
more frequently the case, to submit 
himself to be shaved by another. 
Now as an actor must not wear 
whiskers, or even 2a moustache, he 
has a great deal of cheek and chin 
to shave, and consequently in Jus 
ease the area of torture 1s enlarg 
beyond the ordmary limits. But 
the disagreeable operation 1s neces- 
sary even if it should have already 
been performed at the natural shav- 
ing hour. This 1s an axioimn of the 
dressing-room—‘ The human face 
will not take paint until 1t 1s shaved.” 
We might add another—‘ The human 
face will not take paint until it 1s 
washed’ So, to begin with, the actor 
has to shave and wash ‘Then he has 
to denude himself of the garments of 
every-day lfe—even to the very 
shirt—and indue himself in other 
garments, which in too many cases 
have been worn by others, and are, m 
gencral, hot, stuffy, and uncomfoart- 
able. This done, ho has to scat him- 
self 1n a char, and have his face 
painted by a dresser. Now there 
are some things about making up 
the face whach are the most distress- 
ing which can happen to a man who 
poSsesses any sense of dignity, or 
entertains any respect for his .per- 
son ‘To be floured with a powder- 
puff is pleasant enough; there is 
nothing very objectionable in having 
rouge put on your cheeks with a 
hare’s foot; you may even submit 
with patience to be wrinkled with 
Indian ink, but what do you ima- 
gine are the feelings of a man when 
his nose (with the view of having 2 
Piece of pmk cotton wool stuck upon 
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it) is being daubed over with melted 
glue, as 1f 1t were the leg of a stool 
or the knob of a drawer! Imagine 
the process going still further, and 
the contents of the glue pot being 
smeared over your eyebrows, in 
order to'secure the adhesion of two 
tufts of crape hair. Nothing but 
actual experience could give you 
any concepton of the delightful 
sensation which ensues when the 
glue becomes dry, and you can 
neither shut your mouth nor wink 
your cyes. If we had an encmy, 
and were vindictive, we should desire 
nothing better than to stand over 
him and taunt him with his degraded 
condition when he 1s having his 
nose glued. Pulling that organ, 
punching 1t, tweaking it, are nothing 
—nothing to gluing 1t! 

And now for the wig—that nasty, 
greasy, stuffy thmg that smells so of 
earth, and death, and mould. Mr. 
Clarkson may tell you that 1t 1s new 
and has never been worn; but you 
know better There is the mark of 
a head inside 1t. ‘Whose head? 
whose hair? Still, on 16 must go, 
and before the actor has adjusted it 
to his satisfaction, the call-boy 1s at 
the dressing-room door with ‘ Mr. 
Thespis Brown called. And away 
Mr Thespis rushes, down stairs, or 
up, as the case may be, and plunges 
upon the stage without having a 
moment to collect his scattered 
thoughts. 

Nothing seems s0 easy or so na- 
tural as a well-sustamed conver- 
sation on the stage. It 1s just what 
we do im ordinary hfe. But then 
let any one umagine having to repeat 
night after mght the same words 
with the same looks and gestures. 
This is a very different thmg. An 
answer to a speech on the stage 1s 
not suggested by the speech riself, 
but by the last few words of it, viz. 
the ‘cue. The actor has to watch 
for this cue; to fill up the time na- 
turally, until it comes, and then to 
strike in with the mght response. 
This is to a great extent a me- 
chanical process—a process, too, 
which is a constant drag upon the 
natural impulses of the actors. The 
taking up of cues at the right moment, 
and the regulation of action, gesture, 
and position are all going on sumul- 
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taneously with the act of expression 
and embodiment. Don’t for a mo- 
ment imagine, my good sir, that 
that popular favourite in petticoats 
is marking, and making a note of, 
your handsome face in the stalls 
while she 1s going through her part. 
She docsn’t sce you, or anybody else. 
Her mund is too much on the stretch 
to do anything but attend to the 
business of the scene. There are 
very few actors who ever gct nd of 
a fechng of nervousness whilo they 
are before the public With most 
of them the cnactment of a part 1s 
an exciting, exhausting ordeal, which 
nothing but the applause of the 
public enables them to go through. 
We beheve that tho surcst way to 
kill an actor would be for his au- 
diences to conspire for a might or 
two not to appland hm Applause 
1s the food upon which he hves. If 
it were withheld tor any length of 
time he would simk from shecr ox- 
haustion. 

The very smallest farce entails 
real work upon those who take a 
promincnot part mit; but when an 
actor plays in three peeces durmg 
the evcning, the labour he has to 
undergo multiples upon him in a 
manner that 1s httle suspected by 
those who see him only on the stage. 
‘We will suppose that Mr. Thespis 
Brown has played that part, for the 
proper embodiment of which he 
glued his nose and his eyebrows. 
Well; the curtam no sooner falls 
than he rushes away to his room to 
dress for the next piece. But before 
he dresses he has to zndress. It is 
a comparatively easy matter to toss 
off a wig, while he is tossing off a 
glass of barley water—and there is 
no great difficulty nm gettmg md of 
a coat, waistcoat, and taloons—- 
mayhap a doublet and cpopeeiaaiines 1t 
is by no means so sumple or agree- 
able a task to take off a cotton wool 
nose, and a pair of crape hair eye- 
brows. Glue is a very adhesive 
substance, and when dry 18 very 
obstinate, and 1f, without the aid of 
warm water, yowattempt to take off 
a false nose stuck on by its agency, 
the probability is that you will tear 
off a portion of the real nose with 
it. So Mr. bad Brown has tp 
soak his nose and eyebrows in hot 

20a 
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water and then scrapethem! Again 
he has to powder and paint his face 
—possibly this tzme to glue on a 
moustache—again to put on a wig 
and get into a suit of uncomfortable 
clothes, and once more, by the time 
he 1s dressed, the mexorable call- 
boy 1s at the door with — ‘ Mr. 
Thespis Brown called.” A second 
tame the actor, in a new character, 
with new words to speak, and new 
action to follow out, appears before 
the delighted public. How httle do 
we think of the hurned and uncom- 
fortable process of making-up to 
which he has been submitting him- 
self in his dressing-room during the 
short wait between the pieces! Ima- 
gine all ths repeated a third time! 
If any one fancies that 1t 1s hght, 
pleasant work, Jet him call upon 
Mr Thespis Brown any night about 
half-past eleven and see him in his 
dressing-room. There he sits, pant- 
ing and exhausted, like an animal 
that has been hunted, submitting 
hiunself helplessly to the hands of 
his dresser. On the chairs around 
will be seen three sets of under- 
clothing, shirts, &c , all wet through, 
as if they fad just come out of the 
washing-tub. They have come off 
the actor’s back! And now for the 
fourth time he has to make a change, 
and indue himself in the garments 
of private life. What, think you, is 
an actor fit for after all this work ? 
You go home after the play and 
enjoy your supper, and possibly sit 
up for an hour or two talking over 
the pleasures of the evening. The 
man who has been amusing you 1s 
* dead-beat,’ and rolls into bed the 
moment he can reach his home. 

‘Ah! but next mornmg he can 
lie to what hour he likes, and then 
he has all the rest of the day to 
enjoy himself.’ 

Well, considering that at night 
he works as hard as any paviour or 
excavator for srx consecutive hours, 
he would be fairly entitled to ease 
and lexsure during the day. But it 
is very seldom indeed that he can 
calculate upon any such indulgence. 
In country theatres, where the pieces 
are changed two or three times a 
week, the actor must work both 
night and day. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence for a country actor 
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on coming off the stage at midnight 
to receive a new part of twenty or 
thirty lengths, which he 1s required 
to study and learn before the fol- 
lowing evening A rehearsal of the 
piece is called, at eleven o’clock m 
the morning, and by that time he 
must have mastered the words and 
business. There 1s nothing for it 
but to sit up all night and study; 
and then, when he has snatched an 
hour or two’s sleep, he must hurry 
off to the theatre to rehearse. 

In London, where the pieces are 
not changed so frequently, and 
where the average run of a drama is 
from thirty to sixty nights, the work 
is noso heavy, but still it 1s far 
heavier than the pubhc have any 
idea of. Although a piece may run 
for weeks, and even months, the 
manager finds it necessary to have 
something new in preparation in 
ease of a sudden falhng off in his 
business. It often happens that the 
moment a new piece 1s launched 
another is immediately put m re- 
hearsal; and not unfrequently this 
second piece, after 1t has been re- 
hearsed for perhaps a fortnight, is, 
through some accident or necessity, 
withdrawn to make room for a 
third. Here, then, 1s heavy day 
work for the actor—to say nothing 
of the ever-recurring rehearsal of 
farces and interludes But even if 
there were no such things as re- 
hearsals, and plays could be acted 
without any preparation whatever, 
the actor must still walk about town 
with a heavy log of responsibility 
dragging at his heels. It would 
not cause a vast amount of mcon- 
venience if a shop or an office were 
not opened at ten in the morning; 
but the curtam of a theatre must 
rise at seven precisely, or the public 
will insist on knowmeg the reason 
why not So it 1s necessary that 
the actor should arrive at the theatre 
‘punctual to his tame.’ The dread 
of being late 1s constantly haunting 
him; and for this reason he is 
afraid to take a hitle run out of 
town, to sit down to a late dinner, 
or to engage in any absorbing 
amusement as the time for the 
opening of the theatre approaches. 
It 18 necessary, also, that an actor 
should be within call in case of any 
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sudden necessity for altering the 
night’s programme This entails 
upon all actors the duty of looking 
at the bills regularly every morning 
as soon as they are published. It 
will not save an actor from being 
fined if he protest that he looked 
at the announcements in the news- 
papers. The manager will sternly 
reply— 

‘Su, it is your duty to look at 
the bills of the theatre ’ 

Rehearsing is very tedious, weari- 
some, and vexatious work. Let us 
peep into the Theatre Royal 
where they are now preparing 2a 
great sensation drama. The piece 
has been read by the author, and 
the actors and actresses are assem- 
bled on the stage to compare parts. 
This 1s the first step of the process. 
The actors simply read over their 
parts one with another to see that 
they have been correctly copied. 
This :is @ very necessary prelimi- 
nary, as the copying of parts is a 
task of some difficulty, and 1s rarely 
performed with complete accuracy. 
Kach part contains only the words 
spoken by the actor to whom 1+ 
helongs, and the ‘ cues” of his inter- 
locutors. The parts are copied m 
the following manner — 

. —— lamented, long-lost 
Box ?’ 

‘Tam’ 








cruelly deceived.’ 
‘Ha! then you are Cox?’ 
‘ I am’ 

“I heard of it. I congratulate 
you—I give you joy! And now Il 
think I'll go and take a stroll.’ 

é 


——— your intended !” 
*‘ My intended! You mean your 
intended ” 


ES ES 








yours 
‘How can she be my intended 
now that I am drowned ?’ 
This is a passage from Mr Box’s 
The same sage in the 
part of Mr. Cox would run thus-— 
———_-——- And Ramsgate 
‘It must be she! And you, sir, 
you are Box—the lamented, long- 
lost Box ?’ 


€ 











I am.’ 

* And I was about to marry the 
interesting creature you so cruelly 
deceived. 


‘ you are Cox?’ 
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‘Tam’ 
take a stroll.’ 
‘No, you don’t! Yili not lose 


sight of you tall I’ve restored you to 
the arms of your intended ’” 
7 your intended.’ 





*‘ No, sir, yours.’ 
' — I am drowned.’ 

*‘ You’re no such thing, sir; and 
I prefer presenting you to Penclope 








The few words at the end of the 
lines are what are called the ‘ cucs,’ 
and occasionally, when an actor has 
not heard the piece read, these cue 
words and his rephes to them are 
his only guide to what 16 1s all 
about * 

The rehearsal of even a short 
farce hke ‘ Box and Cox’ will occupy 
at least a week; but a drama m 
three or four acts will require the 
attendance of ‘ all concerned’ cvcry 
day for three weeks or a month. 
The rehearsal of an important piece 
generally commences about eleven 
o'clock in the morning. and not un- 
frequently lasts until withm an hour 
of the tame for opening the doors 
to the public Dunng*the whole 
of this time the actors are required 
to be in attendance at the wing, 
ready to go upon the stage whien- 
ever they are called. The same 
scenes are rehearsed over and over 
again until the persons engaged are 
so thoroughly wearied out that they 
cease to have any sense or concep- 
tion of what they are domg ‘The 
first rehearsal 1s generally rather a 
pleasant affair. On this hopeful 
occasion, when the new piece 1s 
fresh and unhackneyed, the actors 
and actresses, the manazer, the stage 
manager, and the author, usually 
make a point of presenting them- 
selves im their best clothes. You 
may be sure that the leading lady 
will make her appearance arrayed 


* The system of reading a piece in the 
green-100m, and then giving out the parte 
with only cues to guide the actor to the 
sense of the context, 1s certainly a bad one. 
Actors do not hsten to the piece as a whole 
when it 1s read to ; they are intent 
only on following the parts which they 
imagine aie intended for themselves, The 
consequence 1s that they ‘rarely know what 
the piece is about, even after they hare 
played 1n 1t for a hundred nights. 
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in all the choicest glory of her 
wardrobe; she will do her hair in 
the most attractive style, sport all 
her jewellery, and wear the most 
dehcate pair of lght-coloured kid 
gloves that she can procure for love 
or money. The leading man will 
possibly endue himself in a bran 
mew suit for the occasion; the low 
comedian will assert his high re- 
spectabihty as a social bemg by 
wearing a black frock coat of sober 
cut; and the author, in a similar 
fashion, will endeavour to umpress 
the company m general, and the 
manager in particular, with the idea 
that he 1s 1m good credit with his 
tailor, and keeps an account at a 
banker’s. After a day or two, how- 
ever, these cfforts to create an 1m- 
pression will gradually relax, and 
by the end of the week the leading 
lady will be content to present her- 
self in a lnsey-woolsey, while the 
leading gentleman, the low come- 
dian, and the author will quietly 
relapse into an indifferent state 
of second best. After a week of 
rehearsal, when everybody is get- 
ting wearye-and 21l-tempered, and 
when everybody has had angry 
words with everybody else, 1t 18 
useless to keep up this deception 
any longer. Whyshbould Mr Author 
waste another white waistcoat and 
an embroidered shirt-front upon a 
leading lady who has had the tn- 
grateful audacity to tell huo that 
her part 1s weak, and wants writing 
up? And why should Miss Lead- 
ing Lady go to the trouble of having 
her hair dressed, and to the expense 
of anothcr pair of primrose lid 
gloves for the sake of a man who 
dechnes to write up her part and 
won’t let her introduce her favourite 
song in that appropriate situation 
in the second act? 

Rehearsing 1s a painfal process. 
There is nobody to applaud, and, 
as very few actors show what they 
are mg to do ‘on the mght,’ 
there is really nothing to call for 

use. The stage manager is a 
most inexorable person. His word 
is law, and must be obeyed as 1m- 
plicitly as the mandate of a slave- 
driver or a taskmaster at the hulks. 
At his word of command the great 
man of the theatre, the envied idol 
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of the public, must ‘ clear the stage 
or appear to his call as submussively 
as the meanest official mm the house. 

One of the greatest crimes against 
the Dracomian code of the theatre is 
to be late for rehearsal and keep 
the stage waiting. Very amusing 
are the excuses sometames made 
when this law is transgressed. 

‘ Really, Mr. Driver,’ Mr. Thespis 
Brown will say, with a countenance 
full of the deepest concern, ‘ I—I 
could not possibly help it; my cab 
broke down, and I a& Very narrow 
escape with my hfe. It’s a mercy 
I’m here at all’ 

‘Oh, Mr Driver! I am so sorry,’ 
says the leading lady; ‘ but mamma 
was taken with a fainting fit just as 
I was leaving home, and I was 
obliged to stop until the doctor 
came. Poor thmg! she is really 
very seriously 111.’ 

‘Stop! stop! don’t say a word,’ 
exclaams the comic man, antici- 
patmg Mr Driver’s wrath and the 
imposition of a fine. ‘My house 
was broken into this morning by 
burglars, and the fellows made a 
clean sweep of my silver tea-service, 
my watch and chain, and all my 
wife’s jewels. It’s a mercy they 
dudn’t murder us im our beds, for 
they actually took the watch and 
chain from under my pillow as I 
lay peaccfully reposing in the arms 
of Morpheus.’ 

Who could resist this? Not even 
Mr. Driver; for he can appreciate 
the loss of silver spoons. -And then 
think of the narrow escape of Mr. 
Mopus! What if he had bee ? 
Horrible to think of! There would 
have been no one to take the part. 
It would have bcen necessary 
postpone the piece—perhaps_ to 
abandon it altogether. How could 
any one have the heart to fine a 
man who has been robbed of his 
silver teapot and has narrowly 
escaped having his throat cut? 

‘All over ? is not unfre- 
quently the order which salutes the 
ear of the wearied actor after he 
has been rehearsing for three or four 
hours He has scarcely a leg to 
stand upon (for Mr. Driver does not 
permit the luxury of seats), and he 
is faint and sick with hunger. That 
‘all over again’ is like the quarter- 
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deck order for four dozen more 
lashes. Mr. Thespis 1s once more tied 
up to the halyards, and Mr. Dnver 
euts away at him with his cat-o’- 
nine-tails for three or four hours 
more. 

And, after all, stage rehearsals 
constitute but the mechanical por- 
tion of the preparation for the public 
performance of the piece. On the 
stage the actor learns and practises 
the business of the various scenes, 
marks his exits and his entrances, 
arranges whore he is to cross, turn 
up, take the stage, &c. But he has 
yet to study his part. He has to 
conceive the character and shape 
the manner of itsembodiment. This 
important part of the work he must 
do at home, mn his own study, m 
the street as he walks along, or m 
some secluded spot m the Park, 
where there is nobody to overhcar 
his ravings and witness his strange 
gesticulahons This of an 
actor’s work is often performed 
under serious difficulties It occa- 
sionally happens that the person 
who lves mn the next house, or 
lodges in the floor below, entertains 
® strong, if not a conscientious, 
objection to the daaly practice of the 
words and business of a hero of 
tragedy addicted to vociferous ex- 
<lamations and broad-sword com- 
bats. Others have a similar distaste 
for domestic practice in nigger 
melodies and break-down dances. 
‘When these objections are urged 
with force and determination, the 
actor finds 1t convenient to betake 
himself to the wilds of Regent’s 
Park or the solitudes of Hampstead 
Heath. Turf, however, is not a 
good thing to ‘take,’ m the stage 
sense, and low comedy goes for 
nothing in a high wind. Trees and 
Stones are insensible to the beauties 
of the nigger melody, and the 
daisies respond but dully to the pe- 
culiar humours of the break-down 
dance. Rehearsmg out of doors, 
too, has this disadvantage—that 
when you are caught at it, the heges 
put you down as a lunatic, and 
wonder why your friends have let 
you out without a keeper. The 
feelings of any sensitive person who 
is caught offermg his kingdom for 
@ horse on Hampsteag Heath at 
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noontide are by no means to be 
envied. 

But in preparation for the per- 
formance of a piece, there are other 
matters besides rehearsal and study 
which employ the time and occupy 
the anxious attention of the actor. 
He has to look after his dress and 
propertics. It is, of course, of the 
highest importance that an actor 
should look the character he repre- 
sents; and one mmportant cssenhal 
to this end is a characteristic make- 
up. In order to securo this the 
actor finds it necessary to spend a 
good deal of time in the wardrobe of 
the theatre. Now the wardrobe of a 
theatre is not generally a very plea- 
sant place; nor 1s the wardiobe- 
keeper generally a very agreeable 
person to deal with. The room 
bears a close resemblance to those 
first-floor salons at our uncle's 
which we are accustomed to catch o 
glimpse of, occasionally, when the 
windows are open in warm weather. 
There is a general second-hand 
aspect about the place, and a per~ 
vading smell of stale humauity, 
which are anything but pleasant. 
The costumes are wrapped up m 
bundles and stowed away m racks 
all round the room, and the dingy, 
greasy limes of doublets, trunks, 
and shirts, which you see peepmg 
out, aro by no means suggestive of 

cence or splendour. To get 
what you want out of this extensive 
and varied stock 1s no easy matter. 
The wardrobe-keeper insists, as a 
rule, that any article he may chance 
to lay his hand upon is exactly what 
you require. Inform him that you 
want the habiliments necessary for 
the due embodiment of Jem Baggs, 
and he will complacently offer you a, 
stouehed hat and a slashed doublet, 
Announce yourself as Alexander the 
Great, and he will endeavour to 
convince you that a square-cut bine 
coat with brass buttons is the very 
thmg. The ideas of the property-~ 
man are bound fast in the rusty 
shackles of tradrhon: Stalker always 
wore that black velvet shape, why 
shouldn’t you? Mugginton had thas. 
pair ct Keates trousers mate a 
pressly for the part; you conkiy’ 
bly do better than dem the: 
users, and follow in the foukabpre. 
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of Mugginton. If you are not a 
thorough master of the locutions 
which characterized the conversa- 
tion of the soldier in the seven ages, 
you wil never get what you want 


from the wardrobe-keeper. Then, 


again, you have to wrestle with the 
-man. The property-man 
itm his power to put you to 
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it he will punish you in one way or 
another. Not that the property- 
manis a cruel,a bloodthirsty, or a 
vindictive person; on the contrary, 
he is, in general, a most amiable 
individual, overflowing with the 
milk—slightly favoured with ram— 
of human kin , and is always 
Teady to But then his ar- 

> eye is im the habit of looking 
#t things in the abstract—at helmets 
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the torture—ay, to kill you outnght, 
if he should feel so disposed. He 
can smother you m a helmet, break 
your ribs with a cuirass, pierce you 
with an unbuttoned foil, or dislocate 
every joint in your body with a 
basket-horse several hundredweights 
too heavy for you. If you don’t 
look after him in tame, depend upon 


without regard to the heads they are 
to cover, and at basket-horses with- 
out regard to the legs that are to 
bestride them. The property-man 
requires to be instructed, watched, 
persuaded, talked to lke a father, 
and, failing that, talked to lke « 
cruel uncle, whose profession is 
roilitary. 

At last the night comes. And 
oh! the tortyge of a first might! <A 
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few minutes before the rismg of the 
eurtain, the actor tries on his dress for 
the first time He looks at himself 
in the glass, and probably his appear- 
ance suggests an entirely different 
reading of the character from that 
which he has conceived at rehearsals. 
‘The ‘make-up’ suggests many things 
that had not occurred to him while 
he practised the part in the habili- 
ments of every-day hfe. These new 
ideas crowding and rushing upon 
him at the last moment drive the 
words of the part completely out of 
his head. He dare not refer to his 
part; it would confuse him still 
more. Self-possessed as he seems to 
the audience, he is almost faint wi 

nervousness and anxiety. For the 
moment he has forgotten every hne 
of his part, and he plunges upon the 
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stage without even knowing the 
first words of his opening speech. 
He throws himself blindly into the 
arms of lis dramatic fate. It 18 a 
ordeal; every faculty is 
stretched to the utmost; every 
nerve 18 strung to the highest pitch ; 
and at length, when the curtain 
falls, and the actor, with the sense 
of having escaped some great peril, 
retires to his ssing-room to re- 
cover his breath and calm his 
agitated feelmgs, he is most pro- 
bably met by a message from the 
manager, requesting him to attend 
another rehearsal of the picce on 
the following morning. 
Such 1s tho work of an actor. Let 
no man fancy that 1t 1s ner a a 


play. 
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‘LE SPORT’ AT BADEN. 


===] N Baden: when the sun is down, 
the air cool and fragrant, and the 
race of man that in Baden dwells 
out—out on chairs; out, gently and 
languidly strolling, clustermg and 
drifting along, rather than walking— 
floating as it were, not sitting, upon 
i chairs, chattering, laughing, and hst- 
ai es. | ening to music. In Baden. when 
Bi is..)| the Vauxhall stop is on; when the 
ab) lights twinkle and glimmer among 
\] the orange: when the green ‘Inosque’ 
blazes with rich but softened efful- 
gence over the heads of the busy or- 
cRestra discoursing melodious music; 
when the waiters outside have a busy 
time of it, and flutter in and out 
M among a hundred tables as though 
wan their napkins were white wings, and 
when the Pnests Moloch inside have 
, . on the whole about as much as they 
: Wi “J can do In Baden, which, were it 
an island, should be called Cytherea, and into which Pans the Pleasant 
has sent down all its social theatrical properties, and the favounte men 
and women who play upon hat stage, and m that special line, with 
all their oe and decorations—in short, Baden, the gay, the gaudy, 
the painted, the meretricious, where naughtimess goes to have :ts country 
air and little furlough, and dresses and pats itself, and enamels itself 
with even more pains and toil than in wicked Paris itself In Baden, then, 
at about eleven o’clock, when the gambling is bemg hurned on at more 
express speed as the time grows shorter, and the gullotme has but a 
short space to finish with its victams, and people are begmning to drop 
away home. 

Under the great yellow columns of the temple, and a little to the nght 
of the door, has gathered a large cluster of men, some sitting, some 
standing, some leaning on the backs of chairs, but all talking noisily; 
some are tall, richly oiled, curly men, of the hairdresser-bust pattern, who 
have left the pleasant huntmg-grounds of Beau Garconhood some seven 
or eight years ago, never to return; some are coarse and raw-faced, a good. 
deal swollen about the waist, and addressed complimentanly as ‘ Mons. le 
Baron ,’ some are mosaic eminently, and have marked bluish tones upon 
their lips and cheeks; some are the true young Frenchman type, the 
Edouards or Eugenes, who shave their cheeks closely, and bear twirled 
moustaches and @ large tuft upon their chms. All wear the hittle, round, 
grey, English déshabilie hat, bound with parti-coloured mbbons; all have 
cigars, and all are very busy with httle pencils and note-books The crowd 
‘circulates’ below on the walk, passes m and passes out From within, 
through the open window, floats the click-click of the roulette-ball, dancing 
in its brass cell; but this company of busy men pursue their task busily. 
Those, in fact, are the racing+men of France—the ‘ gilt youth’ of Paris, the 
desperate enthusiasts of ‘Le Sport,’ who would endure any suffermg, gash, 
maim themselves with delight, if they could only purchase the genuime tone 
and flavour of ‘le sportsman’ English. 

And (to-morrow are the great Baden races, really famous in the conti- 
nental world, and now developing, by the forcmg process of money and 
patronage, into the Derby of foreign states. 
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Wonderfully English are these 
* gilt youth’ of Pans. They affect a 
rough stamp and siride, and a 
blunt, short voice, according to the 
British type: their clothes are not 
the sinuous, wavy articles we are 
accustomed to see—high in the 
waist, of the favounte, sickly, slate 
colour They have our Enghsh 
tweeds, and the true loose English 
cut, most of them favouring with 
their oiders Mr. Poole, and other 
distinguished ‘ confechoners’ of 
talormg Many of them have ac- 
tually learnt to break Enghsh with an 
inteligibility wonderful for French- 
men; having acquired this gift from 
journeys to ‘Le Leger’ or ‘Le 
Derbi’ I hear them spnnklng their 
own French with httle English 
words, such as ‘eggsactlee, mon 
cher,’ and drawing near to their 
extemporized ‘ cercle,’ I learn some 
more of their manners and customs. 

There 1s one standing up in the 
cecntre, with reddish hair, tiun, 
saturnine, a ‘ suspicion’ of a mous- 
tache, but altogether an excellent 
figure after the English, who proves 
to be a notonety. hear him ad- 
dressed as ‘ Cad’rousse,’ and dis- 
covcred lim to be that notorious 
Duc de Grainmont-Caderousse, who 
not so far back killed the luckless 
Dillon ma duel at Paris. Le Sport 
brought about that unhappy acci- 
dent, and set the duc m the dock; 
but that terrible memory does not 
seem to trouble him, nor does the 
ghost of his victim cast a shadow 
across his betting-book: he 1s at 
this moment the leader and centre 
of that ‘ cercle.’ 

That burly man, red-cheeked and 
bourgeois-looking, who wears a 
snufi-coloured coat, 1s a Count now 
well known to the English rmg—a 
good-humoured, business-like pro- 
fessor, with a fat cigar between his 
teeth, against which he seems to 
slide out his words. Here, too, is 
M. Aumont and Baron Niviére— 
mames both fairly known to the 
English turf. Here, too, is Baron 
La Grange, very hke the late M. 
J ullien, brandishing a pencil fiercely 
instead of the baton of the defunct 
maestro. Here, too, are some of the 
English ‘ gilt youth ’—cream of the 
cream, who have the entrance to the 
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Paris clubs, and it sounds strange to 
hear the mixture of French and Eng- 
lsh. And here, too, on the edge of 
the mng, are some of the coarser 
and rougher elements of the British 
betting-man, faces also fanuhar at 
home; but I note a calm, quiet 
possession about these c ters 
which contrasts oddly with the en- 
forced steadiness which mts but 122 
on the lively French tempers. These 
blunt, plam-spoken, business-like 
gentry, I can see, are regarded with 
profound awe and respect by the 
young selgneurs. Ah! could they 
but compass that thoughtful self- 
possession and imposing demeanour ! 

Straying thence a moment into 
the realms of Kmg Roulette, I am 
drifted up to tho table, beside four 
or five young lads, or, at least, who 
have the air of young lads; who, 
besides, have a shiny look about 
their faces significant of suffermg 
from heat, and wear showy neck- 
cloths wound about their throats. 
I am conscious, at the samc moment, 
of a strange and powerful flavour, 
which faintly suggests stables. I 
recognize these as the ygung English 
jockeys, who have come over to nde 
at the great Baden races. The 
stamp of their nationality 1s mar- 
vellously legible; and the special 
hall-mark of their own particular 
profession 1s still moxe conspicuous. 
One, indeed, is rather a boy-man 
than a boy—1s, mindeed, a boy that 
has seen some thirty or forty sum- 
mcrs. 

It is what may be callicd a British 
mght at the gaming-house; or, to 
speak with more delicacy, at the 
‘Conversation House.’ Hotels are 
full to bursting, and have been 
sorrowfully turning away newly-ar- 
rived guests all the evening. 
little theatrical town is full: the 
adnunistration of the little theatrical 
town liberally gets up these Olym-~ 
plan games of racing for the pure 
entertamment of the people, and 
also for the additional ‘ conversation’ 
that shall go on at their rooms. 
They are very full indeed; every 
one is struggling and pushing to 
get to the table; and our jeckey-. 
lads, who are to mde to-morrow, 
with stout, hthe English arms, have 
got good places at the bottom, cos- 
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veniently situated next the columns 
‘douze 1, douze 2“, douze dernier ’ 
One has begun—a gentleman who 
has ridden a good deal in France, 
and 1s fairly famnlar with the 
French tongue He 1s carrymg off 
several five-franc pieces, much to 
the pride and satisfaction of his 
comrades, who look upon this as 
only another proof of British ‘ pluck’ 
and prowess, generally, 1m a foreign 
land. Presently they are all drawn 
m and play boldly and with compe- 
tition They converse with each 
other loudly, and in the language of 
their country—sometimes, indeed, 
with the metaphors of the mng. 
Agreeable Frenchmen look on 
amused, and give them help, some- 
times tell them when they have 
won, which they don’t know fre- 
quently—a state soon found out by 
persons of industry, whose specsalsty 
is in that direction, notably by the 
old lady at the sign of the carbuncle, 
who quietly rakes in a small heap of 
their money won a few munutes 
before. 

They begin to play in a bold, 
reckless way. quite characteristic. 
Nothing more lowly than napoleons 
and half napoleons—On the red, on 
the black, on pair and unpair, on 
the columns, on everything. But 
they have a fancy for ‘the colour’ 
and stick to1t manfully One leads 
valiantly, and seems to be sweeping 
in his hlttle gold coms m twos and 
threes. The elderly boy, who is of 
saving habits, seems to be writhing 
in frightful agonies, and finally yields 
to a small temptation, takmg the 
shape of silver. He loses, and 1s over- 
whelmed with despair, and breaks 
out in damps as though after much 
horse exercise. He has staked on the 
number thirty, and the number that 
has come is thirty-one. ‘Never 
mind, Bull,’ is ns comrades’ ad- 
monitory consolation, ‘you went 
wery nigh it; try next time’ 

Coming agai in a quarter of 
an hour from the gentlemanly pan- 
demonium in the next room, where 
trente and quarante 1s being played 
for large stakes, with an ease and 
courteousness truly admirable, I 
find it 18 all over with our jockeys; 
they are standing disconsolate, hke 
the Peris; and in a certain delicate 
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sense like the Peris—more or less 
stripped. They have changed very 
many five-pound Bank of England 
notes, sent down to them with 
aftable courtesy by the obigmg crou- 
plier, and the results have only gone 
the way of all gambling flesh. They 
look ruefully on the green board. 
Most to be pitied 1s the aged boy, 
who has abject misery in his face. 
Perhaps the aged boy has a wife and 
children somewhere ; he 1s certainly 
old enough : and presently they have 
all slunk away, to take carriages, Kc., 
to racing stables, and can be heard 
denouncing*these ‘ forcign swindling 
fellows’ very fiercely. 

There are several local journals in 
this mit httle kmgdom; and one 
notably, whose circulation can 
scarcely be healthy, but which I 
suspect to be nurtured artificially by 
the ‘administration’ For weeks 
before the local journal has been 
working this affair of the coming 
steeple-chases with wonderful in- 
dustry. Paragraphs, too, have been 
fluttering over Europe, dropped, as 
it were, into the nooks and corners 
of Paris journals, in that omnivorous 
column, ‘fatts dwers.’ This, too, 
has been the work of the laborious ad- 
munistration. It 1s all to the one air, 
introduced artfully, and 1n that free 
and easy conversational manner, as 
it were on the steps of a café, with 
which the Pans press manufactures 
a puff direct It 1s insmuated that 
this year everything goigeous, glo- 
nous, ghttering, amusing, theatrical, 
fanciful, will be at Baden Aladdin’s 
lamp has been rubbed. New theatre, 
new ‘tmbune,’ new company, new 
pamt, new hghts, new everything. 
Edouard, who 1s tallang (an the con- 
versational paragraph) with Henri, 
is accablé de dotleur, even unto 
suicide, that he cannot be present. 
But one notable fact m reference to 
‘Lor Wellington,’ which I see m the 
‘Echo des Bains,’ speaks what is 
called trumpet-tongued in favour of 
the irresstible attractions of the 
programme A more remarkable 
instance of the power of pleasure on 
the common mind cannot be con- 
ceived 

‘Lor Wellington’ we are told, 
* pushed’ by that overpowermge taste 
for the ‘ vie Sportive,’ which isso truly 
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Enghsh, had made all his arrange- 
ments for the coming season He 
had looked fondly towards Scotland 
for a suitable spot to gratify his 
taste—and so wonderful 1s the power 
of money in this country of England 
(says ‘ L’Echo’), that m a week, a 
lovely place m Argyleshire was 
secured, abounding in o particular 
species of bird called ‘ graous,’ a 
whole shooting ‘ service’ was organ- 
ized, and a pack of hounds brought 
down expressly to chase the ‘ graous’ 
Chasseurs, guns, everything was 
engaged, and ‘Lor Wellington’ bemg 
besides an ardent votary of ang- 
ling, a large species of vessel, com- 
monly known in England asa‘ vacht’ 
was got somehow upon a con- 
tiguous lake. Suddenly the news of 
the coming races reached him. ina 
moment the balance of his mind was 
overset He gave up the ‘ emmense 
et gibuyeuse terre’ that he had hired, 
broke up the whole ‘ service spor- 
tive,’ abandoned the ‘ graous,’ and 
rushed to Baden! ‘This curious 
story 1s really gravely reported m 
the columns of the ‘ Echo des Bains,’ 
or Universal Gambling News. 

The coming festival has indeed 
drawn together many notables, Eng- 
lish and foreign. The famous Count 
Bismarck was here but yesterday ; 
but 1s a little too busy ‘ making’ the 
book of his royal master to atiend 
to other ‘ odds.’ A rather dandified 
minister, with a double eye-gilass, 
and un peu usé. Count de Morny— 
who has horses of his own, an Eng- 
lish duke or two, several Englsh 
authors, a king or two dropping m 
for a couple of days (like that heavy, 
carter-looking royalty of Holland, 
who lolls ponderously 1n his coach), 
and the whole rank and file of the 
continental sporting world — the 
Duc de Fitzjames, Baron Schickler, 
Choiseul, Lupin, Niviére, and the 
Jockey Club en masse. It 18, indeed, 
to be ‘la vie sportive. No wonder 
an enthusiastic journalist should 
exclaim im delight ‘ C’est comme & 
Newmarkt!’ The Jockey Club are, 
indeed, the grand feature. It has 
come down bodily from Pans. 
* jochey” would seem to be the fa- 
vourite speling. The body itself 1s 
an inexhaustible study: it seems to 
be a bit of laborious acting all 
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through, and Za Drama itself to be 
‘le Sport’ It 21s wonderful the in- 
convenience, the trouble, the suffer- 
ing, this noble youth must go through 
to carry out this harlequimade faith- 
fully. And most strangely contrast 
with these racing spasms, the calm, 
natural bearmg of the English ele- 
ment; the prodigious professional 
aplomb, at which the foreign inutators 
look with a species of despair. Their 
movements are watched all day by 
admiring crowds 

The noble seigneurs move about 
together all day long in ther English 
‘tweads,’ smoke cigars, and discuss 
‘le Sport’ One morning, down by the 
little rows of shops, which look hke a 
pretty fair, I see a truly ‘sportive’ 
trait, a bet,a wager decided between 
two leading patrons of the turf. It 
18 a race on two strong-backed chairs 
ridden @ chevul by two noble 
* jocheys,’ and started fairly by a 
friend. <A truly comic performance, 
neither being allowed to put his 
feet to the ground. To the gentle- 
men riders 1t must have been a 
painful and even an agonizing opera- 
tion; but they went, through it 
with Spartan-like courage. 

They all dined together every day 
at M Chevet’s café, M Reiset, we 
were told, kindly taking on himself 
the task of ordermg an exquisite 
banquet. This gentleman’s gifts 
in that direction, we are told, are of 
no ordinary sort. They had their 
own bouquetsere, or noscgay-seller— 
a smart, pert young lady, known as 
Isabelle, who always appeared, on 
occasions of state, in a full Highland- 
er’s suit, trews, petticoat and all 
complete, and, it must be said, looked 
well, though a little starting m that 
costume. She had her little pony- 
carnage, in which she drove out, 
lalt and all, tothe races. There is a 
rival bouquetiére attached to the 
gambling-room, who flashes out in 
a sort of Spanish fancy dress, and 
presents the company with some 
very poor flowers indeed, the remu- 
neration for which she ‘ leaves to 
yourself ’—always an em i 
scale of charge. 

There 1s charming weather—a 
perfect ‘ Ladies’ Day,’ as the French 
politely put it—-no clouds, no wind, 
no glare, and no doubt. Our the- 
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atrical town is full of bustle, and 
looks so gay and brilliant—as, indeed. 
it always docs—that it seems as 
though our Baden opera corps had 
put m newly-pamted side scenes at 
street corners, on the hill side, and 
at suitable openings—for all houses 
here look hke ‘ flats,’ and, as it were, 
on loan from the theatre. The 
whole community is m a bustle, 
more or less, directly or indirectly, 
in refercnce to the races The horso 
interest 1s rmportant. For carriages, 
horses, and vehicles generally, a 
large tariff 1s mm force. Already the 
roads—the long, level avenues, more 
than roads, with trees hke sentnies 
on each side—are filled with a pro- 
cession of vehicles. It is well to 
start betimes for ‘le Sport’ is to 
be at Iffizheim, seven mules away. 

At Iffizhem how curious tho 
contrast between our Baden Derby 
and (not an Enghlsh Derby, which 
would be an unfair standard) a re- 
spectable English race There are 
handsome stone ‘tribunes,’ not 
* stands,’ more or less architectural ; 
and these trbunes are tolerably 
crowded with the Paris patrons of 
©“ le Sport,’ but voila tout' A small 
sprinklmg, or say a hundred blue- 
frocked natives of the district, look- 
ing on more in wonder than in 
pleasure—these represent that roar- 
ing, shneking, surgimg, half-mad 
ocean that at home make up the ex- 
eitement of arace It is hke actors 
playing toa thin house ‘The grand 
gentility of ‘le Sport’ up m the 
‘ tribunes’ (one napolcon admission) 
have it all to themselves. 

The honest bourgeoisie — who, 
indeed, after half an hour’s stare, 
find 1t all a bore and go back to 
work—do indeed more wonder than 
admire. They wonder at the gen- 
tleman in the French-cat sporting 
coat, who carries a red flag, and 
swears so ternbly with suitable 
English corroboratives, and who, I 
find from the cards, to be ‘ M. Mac- 
kenzie-Grieves, and who starts the 
horses. They wonder at the per- 
verseness of ‘les jockeis, who will 
not, strange to say, range them- 
selves en queue as at the doors of a 
French theatre. They wonder at 
the English voices of the ‘ jockeis,’ at 
their gaudy sleeves and jackets, and 
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at the horses—the marvellous, glis- 
tening horses, who here among these 
rough, clumsy,‘ Punch-like’ animals, 
seem creatures of another kind and 
race, and, strictly speaking, not 
horses. 

As awhole the racing was poor, 
or seemed poor: the whole spectacle 
wanted blood, fire, heat, and general 
galvanism. Above all, most strange 
was it, to see the winner coming 1 
neck and neck with a mval amid 
profound silence. The real spec- 
tacle, and genuine part of the races 
set in late m the evening, when the 
sun was down, between six and 
seven o’clock, which was the pro- 
gress home and trrumphal entry into 
the hittle city. The gayest, most 
exhilarating little bit of festivity that 
can be conceived, and worth the 
*‘ courses,’ La Toucques, Iffizheim, 
tribunes, and the whole of ‘ ie Sport” 
together 

To stand just at the turn of the 
hilly street, under the porch of the 
* Court of Baden Hotel’—a charm- 
ing house of entertainment — and 
they were all seen to pass by like a 
stage procession—such a clatter ; 
such a spmning of wheels; such @ 
niotous, ferocious cracking of whips— 
not thin and reedy like our own 
native whip-cracking, but fall, rich, 
and starthng—lhke rifles gomsg off. 
Such colours; such variety, such 
motley contrast! ‘There is a turn 
at the corner, so that the effect is 
not spoiled by seeing them drawing 
near; but they plunge suddenly 
into view. Now an elegant, Paris- 
built nobleman’s carriage, coronets 
on the panels, Englsh horses, and 
servants in Jake-coloured coats turned 
up with gold. It comes round the 
corner, passes by, and 1s gone im @& 
flash Now a cloud of graceful 
pony-carniages, each with a shade 
like a palm-leaf fixed over 1t to keep 
off the sun — each, too, having 
radiant demoiselles in gay turquoise- 
coloured boys’ caps, with small 

eaks, each peak set off with a 
outon of diamonds: a little muinia- 
ture lacquey—Tort Thumb in ser- 
vice—sittiing behind with his arms 
folded. They, too, are gone in @ 
flash. Then char-a-bancs laden with 
the young patrons of ‘le Sport,’ 
each with four horses and postilions. 
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Note that everybody of decency and 
respectabihty has four horses Most 
picturesque are the post-boys or 
post-men ; we hear of their coming 
by a perfect orchestra of janghng 
bells, and fearful whip - cracking, 
and they then come into view, zomg 
by in a fierce swinging trot, and 
Jaden open carriages behind. Each 
coi tége, taken all in all, must bo a 
good hundred yards long, for there 
is tremendous space between leaders 
and wheelers. The post-boys ,have 
the most picturesque dress, as it 
were fiom the property-room of the 
theatre—brignt yellow jackets, scar- 
let collars, broad glazed hats with 
gold couds, a horn about their 
shoulders, and the imevitable but 
effective jack-boots. Very fierce- 
moustaclnoed, truculent - looking 
fellows—looking more fierce and 
truculent as each, when he comes 
mito view of the populace, lifts him- 
self in his stirrups and huge jack- 
boots, and with tremendous vindic- 
tiveness gives three or four savago 
expressions of lis whip from side to 
side. This tokcn of triumphant 
entry 1s performed regularly by 
every one that passes by, after which, 
with swinging traces, and draggling 
splinter-bars that almost trail along 
the ground, ihey go, Jogging, trot- 
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ting, janghng, rattling, rambling— 
outof sight! Itseems more a charge 
of troopers (even to the way they 
earry their huge glazed hats far 
down on the back of their necks) 
than the sober, untheatrical hearing 
of decent post-boys. Effective, too, 
are the great ealwagen, or yellow 
dilgences, bearmg the royal arms, 
and laden with cheerful company, 
in lavender gloves, who look down 
and look out with pndo on tho 
gathered crowds, and which a flame- 
colouied post-boy —a savage Ilulan, 
—directs, riding tho ‘wheeler,’ and 
driving the leaders with long whip 
and reins gathered in his hands. 

Now floats by what seems to be a 
eart of crimson, blood - coloured 
flush ; but which on calm roficction 
resolves itself into the outriders, 
postilions, menials before and be- 
hind in brightest liveries of the sove- 
reign of the place. Comes by, too, 
presently, the gross, heavy royalty 
of Holland, with sad-coloured live- 
ries Comes by, finally, a loose 
nuscellany of char-d-bancs, cabs— 
cars—and even carts of the period. 

This icstival delays all things. 
The hour for table d’h8te—unalter- 
able usually—is postponed indefi- 
nitely We do not dinc till half-past 
£1X—SCVCN. 
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WAITING. 
(TQustrated by Lours Huard.) 


HE had gazed from the window long, 
Down the dim and crowded street 
She had listened with ear down-bent 
To the tread of the passing feet. 


She had watched the last flush die out 
From the cold grey winter s 

And the first pale star look sadly down, 
She had greeted 1t with a sigh. 


Lake a flash in the street below 
The lamplghter sped along ; 
And, solemnly fait and low, 
Came the notes of an old street sonz 


They were singing a well-known lay 
She often had sung to him 

Long ago, m the country home: 
And her eyes with tears grew dim. 


But she turned from the window away, 
And glanced round the home-lke room: 
Tears, tears, must not greet him of foolish heart , 
I know that he soon will come. 


And so, woman-lke, with a half-breathed sigh, 
She shuts out the dreary night, 

Draws close the curtains, and tends the fire, 
Till the httle room glows with light. 


She is kneelng before the hearth, 
Lattle wife, with an anxious face; 

For the wearymg thought comes back again, 
He 1s late, time wears on apace. 


And the firelight gleams on the soft-brown ha.r, 
And losses the rounded cheek: 

Deep thoughts are throngmg the woman’s heart, 
What a woman’s lips fear to speak. 


‘I love him! I love him!’ she whispers low; 
* He is all the world to me; 
But, ah! husband mine, thou must never know 
How this frail heart worships thee. 


* Yet I often think, when I’m waiting here— 
Watching and waiting alone— 
What 1f the world steal away his heart, 
Which is now my own—my own? 
‘ For what am I but a simple girl, 
With only my love to give? 
And yet he tells me I am more dear 
Than aught that this world can give. 


‘ But when, as to-night, he is late—so late, 
My heart sinketh famt and low; 
But all these fancies, my best beloved, 
Thou must never, ah! never know,’ 


Little she dreams of the loving eyes 
That are watching her from the door ; 
And how deep, deep, in her husband’s heart 
The love groweth more and more ; 
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Tull, as he watches her kneeling there, 
She seems, to his fancy quaint, 

Lake the guardian angel of his home, 
A woman, and yet a saint. 


Saint and angel she 1s to him, 
Fond lovmg woman beside , 

More fair and dear as the tnal-tiied wi'o 
Than the day she was his bride 


* What, Nelly ' musing?’ a hand 1s laid 
On the fazr and down-bent brow , 

And stands beside her the watched-for one 
Ah! where are her sad thoughts now ? 


All vamshed and flied at the well-known vo oe, 
At the clasp of the fond embracc, 

And the firelight falls on no fairer sight 
Than the young wife’s happy face 


KATE JOSEPHINE BATEMAN. 


HE genius of the young American 
actress, whose zmpersonation of 

Leah 1s diawing all London to a 
theatre which hitherto courted only 
@ class, has ben so ftalhed about 
and written about for the last few 
weeks, and 18 now so generally ac~ 
knowledgecd, thit 1t remais for us, 
m prescntin., her portrait to our 
readers, to accompany it only by 1 
brief notice of the previous career 
of the o1iginal 

Kate Joseph nc Bateman was born 
on the 7th of October, 1842, 1n the 
city of Baltimore and state of Mary- 
land Her fimly is of English 
origin, and onc otf the oldest and 
most respectable in the State Her 
parents were both at one time on 
the stage, though their ancesto1s 
had been unconnected with that pro- 
fession, and but for an accident 
avhich befel them dunmg their career, 
1618 probable that the present public 
favou1ite would have been lost in 
private hfe 

it happened that, at the theatre 
im Louisville, Kentucky, a difficulty 
arose in the performance of ‘ The 
Children in the Wood’ The pmn- 
cipal acto1s were all present, mclud- 
ing Mr Bateman himselt, who played 
his celebrated part of Walte,. The 
Wood too was there, but where 
were the Chidren? They had both 
been taken 111 They were as 1m- 
portant. as the Prince of Denmark 
to the play of ‘ Hamlet,’ and it was 
apparent that ether there must be 
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no play, or other children must bo 
found In this di'emma the happy 
thought sugzcstcd itself to the pa- 
rents to substitute thazr own daugh- 
ters, Kate and Lilen, who m a 
couple of hours were schooled to the 
parts, and acquittcd the .nsclves with 
an ability which was the more te- 
markable as thcy had never, up to 
that tame, scen the mside of a theatic 
Thar singular aptitude for the art 
determined thex vocation There 
was no resishng the verdict of the 
public <Accompaniel by their pa- 
rents and biothe1, they made a tour 
all over the Stites, and wero received 
with enthusiasin at the metropohs 
itself It was m the winter of 1849 
that they first appcaied at the Old 
Broadway Thea*‘ic 

In 1851—the jeaur of the Great 
Exhibition — the cnildren , visited. 
London, ani their fist appearance 
at the St Jumes’s 7 1evtre recerved 
the stamp of uneq uvocal success. 
London audienccs aic not, as a gene- 
1al rule, partial to ‘ Infwt Prodigies,’ 
and nothing but them real talent 
and intelligcnce could have saved 
them from negicct One wniter, 
indeed, condemned the performance 
upon what he called ‘moral grounds.’ 
He considered that children brought 
thus young before the public mart 
be forced into unhealthy preconity. 
Whatever the application wf ~ 
remarks to other cases, 4% wap 
plam that they had : 
with ths. <A more 
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“way that what the children did was 
~ r by nature, and not forced 
by traning. ‘It is impossible,’ he 
paid, ‘to see these youthful per- 
formers, to observe the expression of 
their faces, and to listen to the tones 
of thew voices, without the convic- 
tion that they are animated by a 
native intelligence and feeling which 
all the imstruction m the world 
would not impart’ ‘ Punch,’ too, 
said of thcm that their acting seemed 
an enjo}ment—‘a pastime which 
you magime they would cry if de- 
prived of It 1s lterally “ playing ” 
with them. They 1omp about the 
stage as naturally as if they were m 
a nursery, and if a nursery for 
actors 1s ever founded for the British 
stage, the Bateman children ought 
to be at the head of 1t’ The pieces, 
it should be mentioned, m which 
they had made their principal effects, 
were a lhttle comedy, wnitten for 
them, called ‘The Young Couple,’ 
and the last act of Richard IE. 

In Glasgow, Edmburgh, and 
Dublin, the verdict of London was 
confirmed; and after, fourteen 
months spent 1 these islands, the 
little arhists and their proud parents 
once more crossed the Atlantic. 

Then followed another tour in 
the States, and a tmp to Cahfornia. 
In the latter place the success of 
the children was immense, but as 
children there was soon nothing more 
left for them to do, and a retire- 
ment, for a:time at any rate, was 
wisely resolved upon. The retire- 
ment lasted five years; and at iis 
close it 18 only of the subject of this 
notice, that we hear. Her sister 
marned early, and the public raw 
her no more. Kate Bateman re- 
tared to the schoolroom, and the 
studies which she now sought with 
an enthusiasm not inferior to that 
which had inspired her 1m her former 
successes with the public, gave a 
new vigour to her mind and a new 
world to her mmaginaton. Art, 
which had been a plaything, now 
became a on. Her subsequent 
eareer was inevitable; and on the 
roth of March, 1859, at the age of 
seventeen, Miss Bateman ap 
once more before an American’ 
public. The play selected for the 
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occasion; was founded upon Long- 
fellow’s poem of ‘Evangeline,’ and 
called by that name. Her admira- 
tion for, and beautiful reading of 
the work had suggested its adapta- 
tion for the purpose The piece 
made a great success, and its fair 
heroine was at once established as 
the greatest actress m America. 
The remainder of her career, up to 
her appearance in London, may be 
briefly told. In 1860, she again 
appeared in ‘Geraldine, ‘the 
heroine,’ we are munformed, ‘of her 
mother’s chi f d’auvre 7 and we after- 
wards hear of her in a range of 
characters whose diversity 1s a 
marvel in itsclf. But whether in 
Julva (in ‘The Hunchback’), Pauline 
Gn ‘The Lady of Lyons’), Juiect, or 
Lady Macbeth (not to mention other 
parts scarcely so well known to the 
London public), her great powers 
were equally apparent, and those 
who have beheld all her previous 
impersonations might well be pre- 
pared for the brilhant tmumph 
which her performance of Leuk has 
since gained m London. Leah, we 
should not omit to remark, was also 
a great character of its accomplished 
representative when in America, and 
it was in this that she made one of 
her most distinguished successes in 
that country. Of the play, which 
all London is crowding to see, what 
need be said here? Suffice it that 
the portrait here presented repre~ 
sents the herome at one of the most 
striang pomts of the representa- 
tion, and that it is an admurable 
hkeness in every respect, as far as 
character is concerned 

If the artist has not conveyed a 
perfect idea of the grace and beauty 
of the origmal—of the nameless 
charm which pervades her move- 
ments and her utterance—of that 
expression of the mind which, for 
want of a better word, we agree to 
eall ‘manner’—1it is because he is 
only an artist and not a magician. 
‘Those who desire to realize the grand 
passion and exquisite tenderness, the 
terrible hate and intense love, which 
Miss Bateman is equally capable of 
rendering, must follow the rest of 
London who weep nightly at the 
sorrows of the poor ee Leah. 


? 
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LOBSTER SALAD. 


Bx A CRUSTACEAN ARTIST 


SHOWING THAT LOBSTERS AhE AI WAYS IN SEASON, AND WHl ie IHLY 
ALE FOUND 


WITH FULL DIKLCTIONS HOW TO SETICT AND COOh, 
AND PAhTICULAhMLY HOW 10 DIGEST, IHIM 


MADE my way to the shore 


Prouton still byed! That was a 
s0lace to my sad and lacerated heart, 
as to my inwaid man craving for a 
lobste: salad But, alas! he hved 
not as in the dwys of my boyhood, 
he appeareé oid and decrepit, and 
md longer caught lobsters I en- 
deavoured to awaken him to those 
happy days I have mentioned but, 
I grieve to say, with him they were 
almost past and gone He, or his 
missus, kept a shop wherein might 
be bought shillmg books, shells 
from the Last, said to have been col- 
lected on the island shores the only 
thing I recognized was the mrxed 
coloured sand in bottles, from Alum 
Bay I bade Prouton adieu—probably 
for ever—and went my way with a 
tear on my eyelash and—no lobsters 

Were I to dwell on the numerous 





tales—ay, meiry tales—im which 
the animal lobster has taken a most 
meritorious and gastronomic prt, 
I would 1equire a quarto instcad of 
these few chapters I will therefore 
close this by remarking that, m a 
well known suinmei-housc, where 
Gray wrote his legy,’ hard by 
the sparkhng Atham.», amid the 
fohage which/ adorns the velvet 
lawn of one pf the many charmmg 
residences sg well known to those 
who visit-y¥and who has not?—the 
beauhful/neighbourhoeod of Rich- 
mond and Petersham, there once 
gathered together, under the stars of 
a clear summer's sky, two or three 
celebrated individuals, in the enjoy- 
ment of fine-flavoured Havannaha, 
iced champagne, and lobster salad. 
‘Whether 1t was the effects of‘ the, 
Havannahs, the cool wie, or the 
2«e2e 
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lobster salad, I will not assert, 
though I fully believe it to have 
‘been the latter; but then and there 
‘was developed, and deaded on, the 
untoward, or possibly ill-managed 
event, entitled, I fancy, the Descent 
on Boulogne. One of those indi- 
viduals, I need scarcely say, is now 
the Emperor of a people who claim 
precedence im all questions of gas- 
tronomy, though I by no means 
accord them the blue -mband in 
matters wherein the lobster is con- 
cerned. 

Again, it is said the Reform Bull 
was passed under similar influences. 
For the then Lord John—as he 
ever will be in the hearts of the 
people of England—having eaten 
copiously of a lobster-salad supper, 
felt so invigorated on the day follow- 
ing that he beheld, wmtten on the 
pavement, as he walked firmly down 
to the House, the precise number of 
the majority which passed it, and 
the Bill—that Bill which has caused 
such happiness to the people of 
England—passed and was receipted. 
Doubtless it was, I take 1t, the same 
influences prompted Sir Robert Peel 
to abolish the Corn Laws. I feel 
convinced that nothing short of a 
lobster supper could have nerved 
him for the herculean task. I would 
therefore recommend all desirous of 
political faine to cat lobster salads. 

In New York there still hves a 
gentleman of charactcr and fortune, 
unhappily under restramt, whose 
love was so ardent for crustacean 
food that, when in a state of more 
than usual excitement, he always 
fancies and proclaims himself a 
lobster—possibly, a very big one; 
for finer or fatter can scarcely be 
wished than are\to be seen on the 
hospitable tables at New York. And, 
to do the citizens justice, they are 
making great progress in the art of 
gastronomy, as 1m all ather arts ; not 
that as yet they have ned that 
of making a successful lobgter.sc'4 - 
nor, indeed, do they justly esti 
the precaution necessary for the 
cocizon of a mayonnaise. My 
chapter will, however, sufficic 
instruct thens, and the sooner 
pat the art they will here learn 
practice, the sooner shall I have 
pleasure of dining with them. 


Lobster Salad. 


It is said, and not incorrectly 
said, as we all full well know, or at 
least ought to know, if the true feel- 
ings of human nature touch our 
hearts— 


*That no age, no profession, no station is free— 


° To sovereign beauty mankind bends the knee ’ 


This, however, hke most poetry, 
may be improved on. Let the reader 
judge if my version has not far more 
of poetical softness about it— 

*‘ No age, no profession, no station 18 free— 
For princes, as people, like lobsters, yon see 


And besides being poetical it has 
the rare merit of being true. 

In corroborataon, I may mei Vion 
that the beautiful Bay of Hah 18 
alive with lobsters; and dun’, .he 
visit of our Royal Prince—God bless 
and protect him !—he tried his hand 
at catching them, em amusement, 
ay, sport, I may call it, to which 
the people are given. The practice 
1s followed somewhat m a similar 
manner to that of the fishermen im 
the Bays of Naples and Messina, by 
torchlight. The boat bemg rowed 
near to the shore where the lobsters 
are feeding, the moment the lght 
flashes on the water they rush to- 
wards 1t, when the fisher places him- 
self at the head of the boat, armed 
with a prong fork, and secures them 
hy hundreds. If report speaks truly, 
his Royal Highness, in company with 
a British Admiral, was wont to enjoy 
this nocturnal sport most success- 
fully, and doubtless equally enjoycd 
the salads. Ishould, however, prefer 
to offer him one at Babbicombe. 





CHAPTER VY. 
COMMERCIAT - “ONSTDERATIONS 
The gwtion of commerce, vr... 
crustegan commerce, which may 
possifV appear to the world as a 
m: yth, an ingenious speculation, 
evertheless, one of vast umport- 
6, of far more importance, even 
the Messrs Rothschild and the 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange 
than they appear to have time to 
question. They buy lobsters and eat 
lobsters whensoever and. wheresoever 
attainable, for the most part without 
giving a thought to the wealth fished 
up from the sea and scattered over 
the world. 
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I shall treat cursorily on this great 
question. I have never considered 
myself capable of acceptmg the 
onerous position of Chancelior of the 
Exchequer, even had 1t been offered 
to me, solely on the grounds of 1n- 
sufficient financial knowledge. That 
two and two make four Iam ready 
to beheve and do believe, beyond 
this my only desire is to see the nght 
man in the nght place, and, as far 
as I can judge, at present I am satis- 
fied with Mr. Gladstone. I wonder 
if he has the good taste to enjoy a 
lobster. "Whitebait I know he does. 
Nevertheless, crustacean commerce 
is vast and curious, and deserves 
considerable attention. Indeed, the 
moment I am elected to represent 
the beautiful httle town of Dart- 

“mouth, South Devon, m Parliament 
—a somewhat fishy constituency, 
on whom I can count on a ma- 
jority the moment I have time 
and money sufficient to offer myself 
as their political slave—I intend to 
bring the matter of crustacean sta- 
tistics before the lemslature, and 
show the world at large how great 
an addition to the revenue would 
arise were a slight tax imposed on 
the sale of stale lobsters. Meanwlule 
permit me to name that 16 1s almost 
impossible to ascertain the numbers 
that aro daily brought imto the 
London market by the South-Western 
and Great Western HKalways, and 
the steamers from Guernsey and 
Jersey, and, a » from the coast 
of Ireland to Liverpool, while from 
the coast of Scotland, the Orkneys 
and the Lewis Islands, 1t 1s computed 
that no less than 150,000 find their 
way to Bilhngsgate. The principal 
supply, however, 1s from Norway, 
from whence we derive at least 
600,000; and the London market 1s 
thus suppled at the rate of from 
25,000 to 30,000 lobsters daily. 
Allow, then, as many im proportion 
in all the great cities and towns 
throughout the land — although 
London is unquestionably the prin- 
cipal mart—and the multitude con- 
sumed is enormous. 

But it is not in the great cities of 
England only that a lobster com- 
merce is effectively carried on; very 
far from it. In the cities of Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, the con- 
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sumption of crustacea is beyond all 
behef And our neighbours in 
France look on a mayonnarse de ho- 
mud as one of the luxuries of their 
existence In fact, lobsters find their 
way, 1n these rapid days of travelling, 
to every part of the civilized world, 
and, for aught I know to the con~ 
trary, the uncivilized world also. 
At least I can answer for having a 
hand im a very excellent lobster salad 
in @ pie wood m Russia _ The gas- 
tronomical treat, as far as I recollect, 
was caused from the fact of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
having condescended to travel com- 
fortably from Warsaw to Peters- 
burgh, or Dunaburgh to Peters- 
burgh, as may be, before the hne 
was opened to the public, and I 
chanced to become one of the mvited 
guests who jomed the directors in a@ 
tnal tmp, not only as regards the 
safety of the lme to convey an em- 
peror, but to ratify by practical 
proof the rehearsal of a luncheon 
here and dinners there to refresh 
his Majesty’s mward mat en route. 
Thus on our arrival at a small sta- 
thon in the muddle of agpine forest 
‘we were ushered into a temporary 
apartment made of planks, for the 
ocersion decorated with flags and 
flowers, though m winter time or 
very early spring; for I recollect 
planks were laid across that we 
might walk with dry fect from the 
carnages over the snow; and when 
I entered my astonishment was great 
to behold a most recherché déeuner, 
with attendants in white neckcloths ; 
but far greater was my astonishment 
at the sight of lobsters and a mayon- 
nae de homard 

Visitors to Billingsgate, at the 
proper time and season of their 
greatest demand, cannot fail to be 
astonished at the enormous amount 
of busmess done. While below 
that wonderful piscatonmal commis- 
sariat there 1s indeed sufficient evi- 
dence of the commercial business 
Sap be fire te heniing- bones; 
may un: S) -~ROUSOR, I. 
which countless thousands daly 
change their colour. 

Our lobster commerce from “Wor- 
‘way is very great; indeed, as sy 
as 30,000 af times arrive 
fiords in a sincle dav. *~* “ 
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lobsters are so much esteemed that 
we pay from 20,0001. to 30,0001, 
annually to the Norwegians for this 
one article of commerce. They are 
brought over in welled steam-vessels, 
and arc kept alive after their arrival 
in wooden reservoirs. As a proof of 
the number conveyed from Norway 
alone — a number, of late ycars, 
greatly on the mcrease—I may name 
a little incident which occurred in 
the early part of the present century, 
which sets forth that one of these 
wooden reservoirs was once run into 
by a Russian vessel, when some 
20,000 to 30,000 lobsteyg were set 
adrift, possibly not to enjoy them- 
selves in the porsonous waters of 
Father Thames. 

Lobsters, and, as I believe, for the 
most part all other crustaceans, can 
be kept alive after their capture for 
commercial purposes. Taken from 
the steamers which convey them to 
their destination, they are then placed 
in perforated wooden boxes anchored 
in some well-selected spot, for the 
London déalers by no means allow 
too many lobsters to find their way 
at once to the market ‘The supply 
18 govelned hy the demand, and 
this demand being in a great measure 

ded by erroneous ideas as con- 
nected with the animal being in or 
out of season, 18, or at least I should 
imagine must be, most injurious to 
the trade 

Ireland abounds with lobsters, and 
welled vessels bring them to the 
London market at the rate of ten 
thousand a week. Immense quan- 
tities are also produced in Scotland, 
and I have heard of cargoes of thirty 
thousand bemg obtained chiefly from 
the coast of Lewis and Skye, the 
value of which to the captors would 
amount to 1,000/., whereas in the 
Enghsh market the same quan- 
tity would bring at least four 
times that sum. And in proof 
of the enormous fund of wealth 
which the sea supplies, even as re- 
gards the animal lobster alone, I 
venture to insert an interesting fact, 
which I have taken from an article 
on shellfish, pubhshed in the ‘ Illus- 
treated =bdiigier It arose Lat a eee 
¥ experimen @ charitable nature 
which wes tried, by a gentleman 
who took a lively interest in the 
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Highland fishermen, and the resulis 
of which he made public. Com- 
muiserating the wretchedness which 
he had witnessed among many, who 
although anxious to labour were 
unable to procure work, and, at the 
same time, feclimg that the usual 
mode of assisting them was based on 
@ mistaken principle, he undertook 
the establishment of a lobster fishery 
upon a small scale at lis own ex- 
pense. He expended about 6ovi., 
with which he procured eight boats 
completely equipped and a small 
smack of sixteen tons. The crews, 
consisting of thirty men, he furnished 
with all the necessary fishing ma- 
terials, paymg the men weekly wages 
ranging from nine to thirteen shil- 
lmgs, part of the amount bemg in 
meal The result of this experment 
was that these eight boats sent to 
the London market m a few months 
as many lobsters as reimbursed the 
original cost of the fishing plant. 
The men and their families were 
thus rescued from a state of semi- 
starvation, and are now lhving in 
comfort and plenty, having, in addi- 
fion, the satisfaction of knowmg 
that their present mdependent con- 
dition has been achieved principally 
by means of their own well-sustamed 
industry. 

In the large towns and cities of 
the United States and Canadd, such 
as Washington, Baltamore, Phua- 
delphia, New York, Boston, Halifax, 
Montreal, &c., the numbers annually 
caught, sold, and eaten, to say no- 
thing of those destroyed, are beyond 
all calculation. 

‘The lobster (Homarus America- 
nus), says Dr. ‘Gould m his able 
report of the invertebrata of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘1s the largest ofall crus- 
tacean animals, and is exclusively 
employed for food 

‘The largest which has been seen 
by the Boston fishermen weighed. 
twenty-eight pounds, and those 
weighing ten or twelve pounds, 
commonly seen 1n the markets, are 
about the average size. 

‘Lobsters are caught during the 
six months of warm weather, and 
are also taken throughout the year, 
but no absolute rule 1s laid down. 
They are caught about all the islands 
of the Massachusetts Bay, and in 
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every lake alongs the coast. A few 
eontractors manage most of the 
sales. The largest dealers have 
three vessels employed during the 
season. They furnish the apparatus 
for catching them, and pay a certain 
sum for each lobster caught. One 
man will attend to forty pots. He 
raises his pots each mornmg and 
secures his prey. He spends the 
remainder oi the day m catchmg 
cod fish. 

‘To average one lobster each day 
for each pot 1s considered tolerable, 
indeed fair work., In this way 
200,000—probably more—are annu- 
ally taken in the waters of the Massa- 
chusetts 

‘Nearly one half are disposed of 
in the Boston market, while all the 
inhabitunts of the seaboard supply 
themselves abundantly, and the New 
York market 1s also principally sup- 
phed from the waters of the state 
about Province Town Lobsters are 
sold at about ten cents, or fourpence 
= allowing a profit for ten per 
cent.’ 


CHAPTER VI 


GOOKS IN GENERAL, AND LOBSTERS IM 
PARTICULAR. 


I hold, as [ have ever held, firmly 
to the belief that far more persons 
are annually killed by cooks than by 
medical men. And I have held to 
the idea, and. still advocate the fact, 
that a college for cooks 1s far more 
necessary to the health and comfort 
of mankind than a college for sur- 


geons. 

In these days, which are termed 
the era of progress, civilization, and 
education, when every one is ex- 
amined for everything, and expected, 
moreover, to know something of 
ev ing, which at least they fancy 
they do, 1m these days, I say, and I 
say it emphatically, when the arts 
of war, diplomacy, beaurocracy, phy- 
sic, ay, and stock- brokering, all 
have their aspirants, who are ex- 
pected to know that twice six makes 
twelve, and that the sides of an 
equilateral triangle are equal, that 
the Thames is possibly m England 
and the Hudson in America, and 
can spell a word of two syllables: 
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when, I say, the candidates for our 
future generals, admirals, bishops, 
ambassadors, doctors of law and 
physic, and finance mmusters, are 
instructed and supposed to know 
something of that which they have 
learnt, when enhghtened men of 
all nations read of art, and love to 
look on art as they do on the fair 
face of their best beloved, is 1t not 
sad that one of the greatest arts in 


‘the world, the culinary art, that of a 


first-rate cook, 1s utterly ignored 
save in theory, though revelled 
on in fact? Why then, I say, ye 
gentlemen who hve at home at ease, 
daily finding fault with your matu- 
tinal meals, or your evening gor- 
mandizing called dining, 1s it not a 
scandal which ought and must be 
remedied, or the nughtest intellects 
will fail, the most amiable lose their 
tempers, the world’s digestive organs 
be utterly destroyed, and all happi- 
ness here on earth sink mto disease ? 
Take up the ‘Times’ newspaper 
any morning and you will therein 
be enabled to read an advertisement, 
or ten of them if you choose, from 
persons offering themselges as ae 
fessed cooks, most of them backed 
by some amiable persons giving 
them characters for honesty, sobriety, 
cleanliness, and temper, but what 
about them art? simply nothing. 
And consequently half the world 
submits to be poisoned, cither from 
indolence or goodnature, or from 
economy or utter ignorance of the 
culmary art. They eat soup by the ° 
gallon durmg the year, from which 
the murderous, poisoning grease has 
never been skimmed, underdone and 
overdone meat and vegetables, all 
unwholesome, and these professed 
cooks, professing they can roast and 
boul—an art that few attam to, but all 
declare their knowledge of—go forth 
among the multitude committing 
slaughter and mconceivable agony. 
Cooking 1s an art, I here most 
vehemently assert, second to no ax$ 
in ite utility to mankind in genefal,, 
and to refined tastes in particular 


givmg health, temper, energy 
tality, power to the human } 
energy to the human intelled 
Inghest and most nohie 
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to man, and may be obtained in the 
simplest abode of labour as in the 
e of the prince And I do 
really thnk and beheve that those 
who profess the art 1n whatever de- 
gree, and deface the art, ought to be 
punished as much as any other pro- 
fession mm life is punished for igno- 
rance or want of proper cultivation. 
And now let me observe that all 
the cookery-books, ancient or modern, 
are culled one from the other. A 
httle more cayenne pepper may be 
cast in here, a little of cream, oul, or 
vinegar there. The higher the 
artist the more delicaté the taste; 
the more knowledge of the palate 
the more practical means of attaming 
that which is good and palatable 
and wholesome. As the foundation 
of a house forms the groundwork for 
@ good or a bad buildmg, so 1s the 
pot au feu, or stock pot, the begin- 
ming’ and end—the alpha and omega 
—of all cookery, whether good or 
bad. Nothmg is more vulgar, no- 
thing more msulting, than that of 
being asked to take pot luck with 
any man. Thereis nosuch thing in 
culinary an’ as pot luck The pot 
au feu 18 either a combination of 
good, wholesome, nourmshing stock 
and aroma from meat or fowl, or 
game or venison, or all combined, 
in its finest and most wholesome 
state, extracted by art and with care, 
leaving a nourishing jelly (on the 
top of which the fat or unwhole- 
some portions nse, and which 
should be carefully removed), from 
which the stocks of all soups and 
gravies are made. It 1s this wluch 
is the commencement as the end of 
@ good and healthy dmner. Koast- 
ing and boiling are equally meri- 
torious, but rarely attained from the 
want of care, talent, or experience. 
And Iwill ask the reader of these 
pages on the culmary art and crus- 
excellencies, 1f, on the morn- 
ing after a copious indulgence of the 
good things provided at the hospi- 
table board of one who has really a 
good cook, he has not risen from 
his bed with feelings of health and 
elasticity, te renewed, diges- 
tive powers in order, energy of mind 
and power of limb utterly the re- 
verse from that which he has ex- 
“perieneed when, with a bitter fasto 
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in his mouth, heartburn, digestive 
organs disarranged, he has awaked 
from feverish dreams and unrefresh- 
ing rest, 111 at ease with himself and 
all mankind, cursing the cook, and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, 
cursing the so-called friend who has 
kindly condemned him to slow 
poison. No; give me a well-cooked 
beefsteak, a glass of clear and spark- 
ling bitter beer, a fresh lobster salad, 
at any artistically arranged little 
dinner; let me eat, 1f possible, off 2 
Dresden plate, and drink out of a 
bright, thin, glass; let me be enabled 
to see myself in my silver spoon, and 
wipe my moustache with a snow- 
white napkin, and I ask for no Lord 
Mayor’s feast, nor would I desire to 
dine with the President in the White 
House or the Emperor of the French 
at the T'unlenes 
Ere I conclude with the various 
receipts necessary for the perfect 
enjoyment of the lobster as a gastro- 
nomical treat, let me quote the 
following lines. It 1s necessary to 
observe them im many instances if 
you really desire aldermanically to 
enjoy the perfection of gastronomic 
indulgence. I quote them from 2a 
very able translation of Beranger’s 
lyrical poems— 
*To give each dish the relish due, 

Ail talk at table pray eschew . 

Strictly forbid all repartee, 

In which our sires were wont to see 

Such charms—let s have it now no more 5 

Smart sayings are a downright bore.’ 


At least till the second course is 
over, then as many as you lke. 

Now all the world 1s aware that 
some hke apples and others onions, 
many both. The observation is 
neither elegant nor artistical, but 
it is truthful; and tastes differ so 
materially that 11 would be almost 
umpossible, nay, utterly impossible, 
to satisfy all. I shall not, therefore, 
attempt to discuss the question as to 
who may have been the fortunate 
individual who has come nearest the 
mark of universal taste. With rare 
exceptions, and those consisting in 
triflmg material, all cookery-books 
are more or less the same. The 
receipts which I presume to give, 
therefore, as relating to the lobster, 
are only such as I personally con- 
mder the best; but all receipts 
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utterly fail in utility if the con- 
eoctor be not an artist. Accordmg 
to reason, in which, for once, tho 
universe 18 unanimous, you must 
first catch your lobster. This, of 
course, by necessity must take pla® 
when residing near the briny ocean, 
the more briny the better Here 
and there only is the animal pro- 
cured in perfection. If you are 
obliged to buy your lobsters from a 
fishmonger, 1t 1s necessary to do so 
with great discretion and in accord- 
ance with the rules I have laid down 
for your guidance. A lobster, as I 
have already observed, covered with 
parasites 1s always the best, from 
the fact of his having long remamed 
undisturbed in deep water. Or per- 


‘Why do you not whistle your 
dog back, sr?’ said the fishmon- 


ger. 

‘ You may whistle for your lobster,’ 
replied the gentleman, wishing hm 
good morning. 

I shall commence with the lobster 
salad, which, I humbly opine, is the 
best and most nutritious mode of 
discussing this crustacean delieacy. 
Moreover, I shall give my receipts 
in the most ample languaga, even 
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haps you may prefer the following 
plan of obtammg a fresh lobster. 
The a is sumple, inexpensive, and 
expeditious. It was thus put in 
practice. A gentleman once called 
on his fishmonger in company with 
a small Scotch terrier. Seemg some 
live lobsters on the counter, he asked 
if they were fresh. ‘Fresh,’ said the 
fishmonger, ‘I should thmk they 
were fresh and hvely too; only put 
your dog’s tail near their claws and 
see if they don’t hold on.’ Tickled 
at tho idea, the dog’s tail was in- 
stantly presented to a fine lobster’s 
claw, who seized it tightly. Down 
jumped the dog, howlmg, and off 
ne ates with the lobster holding 
ght. 


as ria page those I Recah ventured 
partially copy from others, in 
order that the most imexperienced 
artist may understand them, which 
is by no means the case in reference 
to cookery-books in general. There- 


fore having caught or 
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tinction. Generally their advice 
runs as follows -— 

‘Put them alive, with their claws 
tied together, into the water when 
boiling hot, and keep it so till the 
crustacea 1s done, which, 1f a pound 
weight, will take abont fifteen 
minutes, and if larger will require 
not quite the same proportion of 
time, for if boiled too long the meat 
will become stringy. Death takes 
place ummediately.’ 

Now I am of opinion that this pro- 
cess of cooking lobsters m bouimg 
water was invented by a phulanthro- 
pist desirous of puthng a termination 
to the ammal’s suffermgs in the 
least possible period. 

My good friends, philanthropy and 
gastronomy can never be mentioned 
together, they are artistically dis- 
united in every possible manner. 

Do we not all suffer? 1s it not 
man’s destination on earth, ay, and 
that of animals also? The bullock 
is remorselessly punched on the 
head that we may enjoy a tender 
beefsteak; the calf is bled to death 
by slow degrees that our fricandeaus 
and cutlets may be as white as a fair 
lady’s hand ; partridges and hares, 
pheasants and woodcocks, are winged 
and bagged, and left oftimes to die 
in the solitude of woodlands; your 
eels, So say some, are skinned alive, 
and get used to1t Well, I cannot 
release lobsters from the generality 
of gastronomical suffermgs of the 
animal race. They must be boiled, 
they are bred to be boiled, to become 
red in the face, to give an upside 
down turn, to squeak, spread out 
their tails, and die. 

Well, then, I say, a httle more or 
lass of suffering 1s only the difference 
of extracting a double or smgle de- 
cayed tooth; weall go to the dentist’s, 
the lobsters to Pe and in that pot 
jet your water cold. If near the 
sea, water from the ocean; 1f inland, 
water well salted, the tame of their 
remaining in durance commencng 
from the bubbling of the water. 
Your lobster boiled or cooked, you 


a 

Pate Seen in accordance to the 
size of your salad ; let them be boiled, 
as hard as an egg can be boiled, 
then cooled in fresh, or iced water rf 
possible ; extract the yolks, and with 
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a well cleaned silver or porcelain 
spoon, the latter preferable, pound 
them into fine powder. ‘This done, 
mix the eggs with salt, mustard, and 
cayenne, and the berry, if it be a 
female, and some of the selected 
interior of the animal, to which add 
vinegar and the most fresh and 
luscious cream. It avails nothing 
to tell you of the proportions, that 1s 
the mere smattermg of a cookery- 
book, I leave it to the refined taste of 
the concoctor. If he or she—lI hate 
to call the female sex a she—have a 
refined or artistical taste, no question 
that those who eat 1t will be satisfied. 
Your sauce well and sufficiently 
mrxed, extract the nutritious flesh of 
the animal ‘from all parts save the 
head—though some savans will tell 
you that the fat of the head or body 
1s, par excellence, the best part of the 
lobster—and cut 1t in pieces, but not 
too small. Having a garden, a wife, 
or a gardener—I should prefer the 
former—let her proceed to the gar- 
den and cut several of the finest 
and most yellow-hearted lettuces: 
do not soak them in water, but take 
leaf from leaf; use only the best, dip 
them, so as to be I aatugetaod free from. 
dirt or insect, in fresh water—again 
I say iced water if you have 1t—and 
cut in tolerably large pieces, not 
too large, however, for the most deli- 
cate mouth; mx lobster, sauce, and 
lettuce with a few turns of the spoon, 
but do not bury 14 in the hquid, and 
at the top let a small quantity of the 
crisp lettuce appear. 

There are various other modes of 
making lobster salads; many prefer 
oul to cream, and wanting ol or 
cream, some even use melted butter, 
and add Worcester and other sauces. 
But I say use cream yor excellence. 
If, however, you prefer oil as very 
many do, and why not—chacun ,a@ 
son go#t—then use it; but recollect 
it must be of the very finest Lucca, 
and first rate, or you might just as 
well devour a lettuce and a lobster 
dipped into a lamp—1t 1s nauseous, 
unwholesome, detestable, unrefined, 
disgusting. Butter, melted butter, is 
far worse. JI really disdain all ac- 
quaintance with a house which can 
produce such a salad on the table 
in presence of intellect or taste. 
No, my friends, ask me not to 
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such a meal; I herein publicly d - 
cline it. 

Lobster salads are also made 
moulds, and avery elegant, nutritio1 
and agreeable addition it 1s on t 
supper-table. Hen lobsters are deci 
edly preferable for this ladylike dis 
It is merely placmg a lobster sal 
mm amould decorated with gherki 
or beet-root. I have seen the le 
of the rose d’amour added 1m refin 
houses Let it be well frozen a 
turned out of the mould only a shc 
time previous to being placed 
the table. This dish, mm all respe 
to be approved of, should be pi 
pared by a skilful hand. 

A mayonnaise, more or less, comes 
under the denomination of salad, 
as 1t ought always to be garnished 
with the most crisp and freshest of 
lettuce, not cut too small, an error 
which many ignorant cooks fall into. 
The best sauco 1s thus produced: 
Put a quarter of a pint of melted 
aspic upon ice m a stewpan, which 
keep whiskng untl 1t becomes a 
white froth, then add a half-pint of 
salad-o1l or cream, and six spoonfuls 
of Tarragon vinegar, by degrees, still 
whisking fill 1t forms a white smooth 
sauce Season with salt, pepper, and 
a trifle of sugar at discretion, whisk 
1t altogether, and serve. This sauce 
1s poured over the lobster garnished 
with the lettuce leaf, and 1s more 
dehcate than any other. You may 
dress 1t to any flavour you lke, and 
7 a moderate temperature 14 will 

eep 

Next to a lobster salad, I prefer to 
discuss the crustacea m curry. It 
is a dish which requires art and at- 
tention, though simple in detaul. 
But the most simple, both as regards 
food or dress, 1s for the most part 
the highest refinement of taste and 
elegance, whether we treat it gas- 
tronomically, or in the every-day 
walk of lite. Queen Victoria, does 
not, I believe, like lobster curry. 
The Empress of the French, or the 
Emperor of all the Russias, save 
when mm the Isle of Wight, could 
gearcely have enjoyed it, as it 1s to 
be enjoyed, with Isle of Wight or 
Devonshire cream as the foundation. 
‘The best lobster curry I ever ate was 
at the Marme Hotel, Ventnor—I 
wish I was there now: but having 
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had some conversation with the 
cook, while smoking a cigar one 
bnght summer morning in the gar- 
den of that matmmonial hostelry, 
which commands one of the finest 
sea views in Europe, I discovered 
that the excess of excellencies at- 
tained was created by error or chance, 
asaro many other exccllencies; that 
18 to say, chance enabled him just to 
commit the act to perfection. 

Curry, a stomachic reviver, is 
thus produced. Lay the meat, not 
too small, in a » with real gravy 
and cream at discretion—following 
the rule of art and taste—which if 1% 
be real art and good taste cannot 
fail. The excellence of any dish de- 
pends upon this and the high class of 
the material used; bad curry-pow- 
der; and stale iobster, with thin 
cream, cannot possibly produce the 
desired effect. Then rub with but-~ 
ter two teaspoonfuls of curry-pow- 
der, 1f not powerful, three, and half 
the quantity of flour; put them mto 
® pan and simmer for an hour, 
adding a soupcon of cayenne and 
salt Half a glass of first-rate sherry 
or Madeira will add the aroma. 
A lobster curry, may, however, be 
excellent without the addition of 
any vinous or other excitement. 
Some add mace and lemon, and 
perhaps they are right If so, lam 
wrong; I eschew them. 

All lobster curnes are based, that 
is to say, produced i excellence if 
the matenal be good, the ground- 
work being a fresh lobster, good 
thick cream, and first-rate curry- 
powder, with the hand of art to 
mux 


We have also lobster nsoles, stewed 
lobster, fmcasee of lobsters, roast 
lobster, stewed lobster  eclbersaty potted 
lobsters, croquettes of lobster, gratin 
of lobster, lobster sauce. For the 
most part, the production of these 
dishes come within, or ought to come 
within, oa La pales of the hespeth weed 
ble individual presumjng i 
self or herself a cook. I shall there- 
fore only dwell on the mode of roast- 


ing a lobster (which is not 
rally observed, though productive of 





much excellence), and lobster grwkis 
—a very meritorions and appdétiesasdk 
indulgence if ne 


an oartict- as ic alan a 
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To roast a lobster, it must be 
taken from the pot when half boiled ; 
butter the shells, having carefully 
preserved them; lay the fish before 
the fire, and baste 1t with the finest 
and freshest butter till it froths 
You may add a trifle of cayenne and 
Worcester sauce, 1f your stomach 
approves and your taste says yes 

A gratin of lobster ts a far more 
artistical dish, requiring considerable 
genius, thought, and considerahon 
to make it presentable at a table 
where refinement of eating takes the 
place of gluttony or the mere satis- 
fying the appetite, while beauty 
reigns at the board, and conversation 
vies with the sparkling champagne 
It may be thus produced. 1 need 
scarcely again say that itis absolutely 
necessary to procure the finest and 
freshest of lobsters when possiblc, 
as no art can produce im perfection 
the object to be attamed without 
good material to work upon. Having 
your lobster, cut 1t in half, detach- 
ing the head from the body , take out 
ali the meat and save the shells ; cut 
the meat imto slices, then put a tea- 
spoonful of ghopped eschalots in a 
stewpan with a piece of butter the 
size of two walnuts; pass them a 
few minutes over the fire , add a tea- 
spoonful of flour well mixed, half a 
at of milk, and stir over the fire, 

1hng about five minutes, then add 
the lobster, which season with a 
httle cayenne, salt, chopped parsley, 
and essence of anchovies , set 1t again 
upon the fire, sirnng until boing, 
then stir 1n the yolk of an egg, take 
off the fire, fill the shells of the lob- 
ster, sprinkle bread crumbs over 1% 
with a bttle butter, put m the oven 
twenty minutes, and serve to give 
it a nice colour use salamander. I 
must however suggest that no one 
Sit before this dish without care and 
power of abstammg. Moreover, 
never igs AO without a napkin 
and finger-g : touch it with your 
finger, and fail to wash that finger, 
and, like the gallant soldiers after 
a battle who are found by some 
means or another to have lost the 
frigger finger, you may suffer. 

Lobster sauce, generally used as 
an accompaniment to turbot and 
salmon in » though appa- 
reutiy very , requires art: 


there is, believe me, great art in sim- 
pheity—would that the world at 
large could learn it '—if not that, at 
all events they may be enabled to 
make lobster sauce. Put melted 
butter, the best of butter of course, 
into a stewpan, at discretion , cut up 
a small young lobster, not too small. 
When the melted butter 1s on the 
oint of boiling, add the lobster and 
utter, and stir till the butter 1s well 
melted ; season with a little essence 
of anchovies, the juice of half a le- 
mon, and a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper; pass it through 
a tammy into another stewpan, and 
add more flesh of the lobster , a httle 
cream and the spawn of the lebster 
is & great addition. Serve very hot. 

One word in conclusion, or I 
should rather desire to add a letter 
written by one no less celebrated for 
his gastronomical theory, than for 
his wide-world reputation for that 
theory. That he was a practical 
artist, in accordance with my hum- 
ble ideas of the position the art should 
attain, I confess I never gave him 
credit for. I knew him well, and well 
recollect meeting him on one occa- 
sion at Constantinople, at the close 
of the Crimean war 

* Still here,’ I remarked, ‘ and the 
army on their way home. what de- 
tains you im the East ?’ 

‘ The quails,’ was his brief reply. 

* Quails ?’ I said. 

* Yes, the quails—Eastern quails ; 
this 1s the very season, and no man 
having the opportunity should neg- 
lect spending a week with them. 
Do me the honour to breaktast with 
me, and judge personally as to then 
merit ” 

Idid so. Before us was displayed 
half a dozen fat quails cooked to 
perfection (a totally different bird 
from the American quail, which are 
lughly distinguished in their way), 
and one bottle of cloche vogeau, of 
splendid aroma; and, believe me, 
Soyer and the- writer of these lines 
had a breakfast fit for Lucullus. But 
I see Madame Soyer has a taste for 
lobsters, and the worthy professor 
proceeds to give her directions for 
their preparation. A moment, how- 
ever, while I relate another little 
incident, which then and there oc- 
eurred. I chanced to remark en 
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passant during that téte-a-téte in 
the city of the Sultan—a remark 
which occurred as do many others 
in hfe’s career, from the fact merely 
of seamg the American flag flying 
from the mast-head of a man-of- 
war, then at anchor in the Bos- 
 ouealon ‘ There,’ said I, ‘ that flag 

longs to a gastronomical natin, 
and a noble nation, too, as regards 
their institutions generally—barring 
their railway travelling, the most 
odious mthe world. However, they 
make up for 1t; they know how to 
dine, and dime well. Moreover, 
they go on the system of domg unto 
others as they wish to be done by, 
consequently their hospitality to 
strangers 1s great. I recollect pass- 
ing a few days at Baltimore. won- 
derful gastronomy to be found there, 
I assure you, Monsieur Soyer,— 
canvas back ducks which melt in 
your thorax, leaving exciting aroma; 
wild turkeys aua truffis & me 
veiles, and quails, but not such 
quails as thosc we have just dis- 
cussed, yet they are very pre- 
sentable birds. a supréme de cuillcs, 
in fact, 1s by no means to be 
sneczed at one may eat copiously 
without ill effects, or impairing the 
digestion, or heated dreams. Cham- 
pagne is ther natural accompani- 
ment, if stil, and not too much 
iced There 1s, however, another 
meritorious dish I desire to bring 
to your notice, and so doing, per- 
mit me to ask of your practical 
knowledge of gastronomy, as_ to 
why the lobster might not be cooked 
en chemise, or en pat &@ la Musntenon 
—in its naked or unsbhelled state, 
that 1s to say at the period of its 
casting itsshell? Thedish to which 
Lallude, as being, I fancy, peculiarly 
distinguished at Baltimore as at Phi- 
ladelphia 1s the ‘ terrassin.? Now the 
terrassin, as far as I could learn, 
belongs to the family of turtle—so 
admirable an addition to civic gas- 
tronomy, and who but will admit its 
rare qualities, its many rare gas- 
tronomic virtues? It is, in fact, a di- 
muinutive turtle in size and appear- 
ance, but grand in itself; admutted 
as one of the most agreeable guests 
of Pliladelphian and Baltimoran 
supper-tables. An animal, m fact, 
which submits with all the sublime 
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fortitude of the lobster to be boiled 
alive for man’s enjoyment, though I 
fancy the process 1s by no means 
agrecable Being boiled, divest them 
of the outer skin and tocnails, then 
boil them again until they become 
quite tender, adding a handful of 
salt to the water in which they are 
boiled. Bemg perfectly tender—a 
sune quad non—take off the shells and 
clean the terrassins with much care, 
removing the sauce bag and gall 
without breaking. Then cut the 
meat and entrails into small pieces, 
and put them imto a saucepan, add- 
ing* the juice which has n ex- 
hausted while cuttmg up, but no 
water, season with cayenne and 
white or black pepper, artistically 
adding a quarter of a pound of good 
mutton to each terrassin, and flour 
to thicken with discretion After 
stirring a short time, add four or 
fivo tablespoonfuls of cream, and 
half a pint of good Madeira—recol- 
lect, good, 1f not to be had, the best 
of sherries—and serve hot: a silver 
dish with a lamp under it for pre~ 
ference 

‘ Well,’ replicd Soygr, ‘ the dish, 
as you describe it, must undoubted- 
ly be excellent; but, alas! we have 
no terrassins in England’ 

‘ As things progress we may live to 
see the Atlantic crossed in balloons, 
and then hurra for a supreme de te?- 
gassun! Meanwhile, why not try a 
denuded lobster, that 1s, one which 
has just cast off hisarmour? I have 
heard a first-rate cook say that tho 
animal was too thick to admut of 
bemg made tender; but why not 
serve him @ la terrussin 2 

‘ Agreed,’ was the reply : ‘ when we 
meet in England, I will serve one @ 
la surprise, and it will be a surprise, 
commencing a new era in lobster 
gastronomy ” ‘ 

We parted, alas! to meet no more 
in this world. And the surprise de, 
lobster awaits the skill of another 
artist. And now, my good friends, 
I give you poor Soyer’s hints to ma 
Eloise, and with it take my lexye. 

‘ DeaR Exvoisze,—To you whe are 
so fond of lobsters, the following re« 
ceipts will, I am sure, prove mad 
valuable. bk time 

‘On all ene 
buy one heavy im gropnert 
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size; or, perhaps, entre nous, you 
would prefer to wait until a friend 
presents you with one. 

‘The lobster is a shell-fish con- 
tinually before our eyes, and only 
looked on as an article of food, 
Nevertheless itis one of the wonders 
of the creation. 

‘A creature destitute of bones, 
yet furnished with a stomach capa- 
ble of digesting the hardest sub- 
stances, even its own shell, which it 
throws off like an old coat when it 
becomes too tight: without blood 
circulating through its body,, yet 
strong and active. It 1s,1n fact, one 
of the wonders of the mighty deep, 
that we cannof re ,but with 


awe and veneration. Yet the pmn- 
cinal interest it exymtes in ag a mage 


ciara addition for man’s appe- 


‘ They are without question a very 
nourishing aliment, and by many 
are supposed to have particular 
seasons. When out of season, it is 
easily ag by the a, or Haat 
being very large, m t, at the 
riod of hatching. i 

*‘ When in perfect season, and fine 
flavoured, 1t should have no spawn, 
or very little, under the tail; and the 
body when squeezed should be al- 
most hard, not elastic. Great care 
should be taken in the boiling; if 
overdone, they become tough—a 
word, the spelling of which, or I 
should say the power of not spelling 
it correctly, lost a youth a com- 
mission in the British army.’ 
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‘a PIC-NIO UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


1 URING the year of grace 1863 
{ the quetude of the little village of 
' Wycombe-super-Mare was disturbed 
by the arnval of sundry famulies 
from Londén. Lodgings were at a 
premium, fat landlords gloated over 
unfortunate stray visitors, who were 
basely pent up in miniature rooms, 
for which they paid the largest pos- 
sible prices. The owner of the 
bathing-machines (there were but 
three m all Wycombe) comported 
himself hke a Turkish sultan. Se- 
cure of his foes, he smoked his pipe 
at leisure, drove as many as six un- 
lucky females at once mto each com- 
partment, and actually compelled 
Paterfamihas himself to draw the 
machines out of the water when the 
Footy . tide advanced , Paterfamulas esteem- 
Bok Tar ys iene ee sD ing it quite sufficient favour to be 
i allowed the use of that caravan for 
his wife and family, for whom, of 

course, 14 was only his duty to act as galley slave. 

Now amongst those who served to upset the peaceful monotony of this 
ene little place, a certain Dr. Greatheart played a prominent part. 

© was a man of some reputation, had a great many letters attached to 
his name, which I never could clearly decipher, but which gen@rally meant, 
I beheve, that he was some kind of a ‘fellow. F.R.S —‘ Fellow of the 
Right Sort,’ F.LS.—* Fellow of the Loving Soul, &c, &c ; all very com- 
plimentary designations, showing how highly the good doctor was esteemed 
by mankind Mrs Greatheart, hke her husband, was of the race of m 
both mentally and physically; her virtues were so many and so diversi~ 
fied that if 1 ventured to describe them, I should be set down at once 
as a base flatterer. Suffice 1t to say that her mind embraced botany and 
sewing-machines, sanitary sociefies and scarlet flannel petticoats for the 
young Anakim, who, im spite of ther mother’s literary predilections, were 
as complete a contrast to the little Jellabys as one could well wish to 
see. Intensely jolly were the Greatheart children; they swarmed about 
Wycombe 1m their serge yachting suits, noisy, ruddy, and happy, looking 
as 1f they had never known London’smoke or London dissipations. 

Besides the Greathearts there was another family of medical pretensions. 
Dr. Pips was the very pink of London doctors; his reputation profession- 
ally was immense. No man better versed than he in the ‘ Matera Medica’ 
could be found throughout the vast metropohs. Then he was such a 
charming man to consult; wrote such neat pained dep discovered in his 
patients so many and such alarming symptoms; very spectacles had 
a mild, benignant expression, which seemed to say, ‘Confide in me: your 
cure 1s certain.’ Dr. Pips abroad and Dr. Pips at home slightly differed. 
If to hus patients he was as the lon, as the very chief amongst medical 
men, to whose opinion all must bow, in his own domestic circle he wag 
most lamb-hke. In entering his own door his greatness dropped from 
him as a garment, and with beautiful humilty he allowed himself to be 
petted and taken care of by his portly wife as if he were the veriest live dab 
an existence. Dr. Pips had no children with whom to enjoy the sea-breeses, 
but in lieu thereof he was always closely followed by a young Ttelinu, 
who had been confided to his care as medical pugiL Mow, dom: Bat Shie 
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present a fine opening for a little ro- 
mance? A young Itahan, of course, 
should be dark-eyed, passionate, ro- 
mantic; he should, in duty bound, 
fall despcrately m love with Kate 
Greatheart, the eldest of the Ana- 
kam, a fine-looking girl with a wealth 
of golden hair which ought to have 
sufficed to set the hearts of all Italy 
in a blaze, could they have been sub- 
ject to its charms, and which yet did 
not stir a single sluggish flame in 
the placid breast of Enrico Buoncin1 
This young man was altogether a 
take-m ; he had not even dark eyes; 
he was fair, or rather would have 
been, had his complexion been clear 
enough, possessed cane-coloured hair, 
and a moustache to match, which 
never grew beyond the merest stub- 
ble. He had a penchant, or rather, 
two—a very large one for science 
and a small and languid one for a 
Miss Adeline Mallowton, of whom 
more hereafter. It 1s probable that 
the latter mania would have quickly 
died a natural death had it not been 
stimulated by the stratagems of a 
rival, who, in the person of Frank 
Greatheart, a lanky youth just 
emerging from schoolboyism, laid 
siege to the young lady’s affections 
with far greater assiduity. 

Then there were the Greens— 
good, ordinary people; not very 
energetic, children rather spoiled ; 
but as they were delicate specimens, 
it was perhaps excusable. 

Lastly —we beg their pardon most 
humbly for not placmg them first 
im our enumeration of the visitors 
at Wycombe-super-Mare—came the 
Mallowtons—such grand people! 
such very grand people! ! 

They brought down their carnage 
and pair of greys, therr tavo gover- 
nesses, their two menservants and 
their gorgeous array ; and the natives 
of Wycombe were considerably 1m- 


Now this long description of com- 
ponent amounteth to one 
thing, namely, a pic-nic, which was 
arranged by the united famuhes of 
Greathearts, Pips, Mallowtons, and 
Greens, and which came off one 
errata d am the month of August, 
3863. 

It was a levely morning. For de- 

cogent 


tails of the sunrise any poet 
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you may have at hand; for details 
of the preparations consult the flun- 
keys who looked on, and the female 
servants who worked hard packmng 
hamper after hamper with eatables 
and drinkables of every kind till all 
was ready, including the croquet- 
box, which, with a strap round it, 
had a@ prominent place in the ‘cheay,’ 
now standmg ready to convey some 
of the Greatheart party to the scene 
of action. One division, under the 
command of the doctor, was to walk 
—Frank, mndeed, had already set 
forth, hopmg to be before Buoncini 
in offering himself as escort to the 
charming Adeline He had provided 
himself with an amber heaat of large 
dimensions, which he intended to 
present privately to the young lady, 
with an appropriate speech, com- 
posed with great care at least ¢ 
week beforehand. 

Mrs Greatheart, her eldest daugh 
ter, and a weakly cousin, prepaiec 
to set out in the ‘chay.’ The weakly 
cousin, who rejoiced in the name 
of Arabella Jane, has not been before 
mentioned, partially on account of 
her insignificance—which she really 
could not help, poor thing '!—and 
partly because she was so extremely 
nervous that 1t was thought best to 
keep her as quiet as possible on all 
occasions. I hardly hke to wnte 
about her, for fear, through some 
magnetic influence, she should dis- 
cover that she was dragged before 
the gaze of an unsympathizing Bri- 
tish public. The effect on such a 
dehcately-strung system might be 
direful 

The vehicle is in motion. ‘ Hoo- 
ray!’ cries the youngest Analom from 
the nursery window, not old enough 
to be of the party. ‘Pray stop!’ 
pleads Arabella Jane; ‘I’ve forgotten. 
my sal-volatie.’ 

‘ Never mind; you are much bet- 
ter without it,’ says Mamma Great- 
heart. And the ‘ chay’ rolls on. 

Alas! who would have thought 
that bnlliant sunrise to be nothmg 
better than a little gay decerver? 
Clouds are gathenng, and Mamma 
Greathcart has some misgivings as 
to the safety of her walking flock. 
She consults the driver, and his 
reply does not altogether ease her 
mind. 
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‘It du look tempesterified,’ says 
the proprietor of the one-horse chay 
‘P’raps it won’t be nothink much, 
ms’am.’ 

Arabella Jane mentally prepares 
herself for violent inflammation of 
the lungs, and draws her cloak 
closer round her, shivering at the 
thought. 

‘Suppose we stop at Dr. Pips’, 
to see whether they have started,’ 
suggests Kate Greatheart, and that 
accordingly was done Dr Prps 
was in high spirits, an Honourable 
Mrs Somebody had just driven over 
from a distance to consult him about 
the distressing symptoms of an «/- 
Esque de nerfs, and for lim _ the 
clouds seemed to have a golden 
lining that day. Buoncini was still 
lingenug about, and Kate, who felt 
a sympathy with her brother which 
he would not allow her to express, 
inquired if the Miss Mallowtons 
were walking on. 

‘ They—are—so,’ said Enrico, pro- 
nouncing every word with the ut- 
most care, for he prided himself on 
his English accent ‘ They—are— 
grone—before I —would—have— 
united—with—them, but—I—have 
—one — great — tooth—which— I — 
nced—to—envelop—in—soft—wool ; 
for—that—I—renounced ’ 

Arabella Jane looked compassion- 
ate She thought Buoncini must 
have toothache, and she bent for- 
ward 

‘If you fill a flannel bag with 
salt, and make 1t very warm by the 
fire, and then put 14 to your cheek, 
1t will perhaps releve the pain, 
Mr Buoncim: I often find 1t most 
comforting ’ 

Buonecini opened his eyes very 
wide, and stepped back 1n uttcr as- 
ionishment. Kate burst out laugh- 


ng 

‘Oh, Arabella! you’ll knll me 
taliang about remedies; it 1s a fos- 
sil tooth that he 1s gomg to pack 
up, not one out of his own head’ 

There was no time to pursue the 
subject. findmg Dr Pips in such 
good cue, Mrs Greatheart gave the 
order to proceed. 

‘Oh, dear! shrieked Arabella 
Jane, ‘we shail be upset if we turn 
so sharply round the corner. How 
my heart does beat!’ 
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‘Pray be careful, Miss Arabella,’ 
cried Dr Pips, benignantly waving 
his hand from the verandah ‘Above 
all things, do not excite yourself. 
I would not answer for the consec- 
quences ’” 

Mrs Greatheart quickly told her 
charioteer to drive on, and Ara- 
bella’s fears were diverted im ano- 
ther direction by the appearance of 
some large-horned cows, who would 
certainly, she thought, toss chaise, 
horse, and everything else in the 
air 

The various familics were to mect 
at a ferry, which they purposed 
crossing, and then they wero to 
encamp on a cliff called by tho 
youne Greathearts ‘ Mount Par- 
nassus’ Nothing remarkable hap- 
pened on the way to the rendezvous, 
except that httle Ada Mallowton 
fell headlong into a hole full of wet 
gravel, ant her pretty pink grena- 
cine, new for the occasion, was 
dyed with stains of the darkest 
hue Mrs Mallowton arrived at 
the samo moment in her carriage, 
and the two governesses rejoiced 
that the influx of people ggved them 
from bemg visited with her most 
severe displeasure on the occasion 

Frank, in spite of his unmense 
advantages in startmg, had not yet 
found cotuage to offer the amber 
heait, which seemed to be burning 
a hole in his pocket The German 
governess had been close to Adeline’s 
side most of the way, and when a 
good opportunity was offered by the 
descent of Fraulem’s boot-lace, the 
lad was too weak to profit by 1. 
He stiove in vain to recall the exact 
words of the speech he had been 
conning over so carefully, and 
while he was combating with lis 
nervousness, the precious moment 
slipped away In the mean time 
the clouds gradually thickened; a 
calunet council was held by the 
seniors in a sort of barn, smelimg 
strongly of tar. Mrs. Mallowton es- 
tablished herself on a wooden stool 
with three legs, and, supported by 
her governesses, moved that dinner 
should be taken there and then, and 
that the whole party should imme- 
diately after proceed homewards. 
The young people gyoaned sich gies | 
at this arrangemeut, but dared 
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resist openly. They appealed to an 
old sailor, who evidently thought 
that sunshme could not be alto 
gether mussing amongst so many 
bright faces He looked at them, 
and he looked at his telescope, and 
from the corner of his eye he pecred 
at Mrs. Mallowton, and then he said 
he thought the ram would soon be 
over. So a boat was placed in readi- 
ness, and the five Miss Mallowtons 
stole furtively down to the beach 
and embarked with Kate and Frank 
Greatheart before their mamma and 
governesses well knew what had 
been decided. Then did Mrs Mal- 
Jowton rise 1n ire and consternation 
She rushed to the edge of the water, 
erying out, ‘ Oh! mes enfants! mes 
enfants! they will be drowned ; 1t 1s 
all over with them.’ Fraulem and 
mademoiselle joined in the chorus, 
and Buoncini, disgusted with him-~ 
self for having agam Ict the good 
chances fall to his rival, used strong 
expressions in his own tongue, so 
that the medley of foreign languages 
and Enghsh lamentations was cdi- 
fying in the extreme. Of course no 
accident he ppened—none ever does 
when so expected ; and the cluidren, 
landed safely on the opposite shore, 
toiled up the hill, and had half un- 
packed the hampers before the old 
tolks arnved 

The spreid was excecdingly sump- 
tuous. We do not wish to be tan- 
talizing, so we will not attempt 
details, suffice 1t to say that there 
‘was everything that could be desired, 
and plenty of 14 too irs Mallow- 
ton was installed m the scat of 
honour—a tin box containing sau- 
sage rolls, tlereby disappomtmg 
some of the juveniles who had a 
weakness for that kind of pastry, 
and who now fclt it hopeless to ex- 
pect the case to be opened. At this 
juncture tlio party was increased by 
the arrival of a long-looked-for in- 
dividual, held in high repute by 
the Mallowtons and Dr. Pips. This 
illustrious personage was no less 
than the Hon. Osborne Fitzosbert, 
a star of the first magnitude, who 
had just disembarked from _ his 
yacht; his magnificent attire being 
somewhat sullied by the rou 
of the waves. “his rather revived 
the drooping spirits of some of the 
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party. Adeline Mallowton shut her 
umbrella mummediately; Arabella 
Jane looked fascinating in the hopes 
of an introduction; while Kate Great- 
heart, who knew the Honourable of 
old, and enjoyed teasing him, handed 
him a smoking hot potato, which 
burnt lus fingers excruciatingly. 
He bore it with patience, however, 
and took his revenge on Frank, who 
had at last summoned courage to 
slip the amber heart under a slice 
of pigeon pie, destined for the 
charming Adcline. The Honourable 
Osborne perceived the manceuvre, 
made an imgenious exchange of 
plates, and the next day confronted 
poor Frank at Wycombe church, 
the heart danghng at Ins watch- 
cham. Frank was in agonies all the 
time of the service, and failed to 
profit by 16 as he should have done. 
When it was over the Honourable 
told him that the heart had been 
presented to him by a young lady 
at the pic-mic. Frank believed it, 
and his hopes were blighted. But 
we are anticipating: the pic-nic party 
had now an opportumty of g 
a gently fallmg rain, which threat- 
ened not to be ‘ gentle’ very long, 
and which in the mean time was 
providing every dish with a very 
undesirable kind of sauce. 

“The only thing is to sit sitll,’ 
quoth the Honourable Osborne Fitz- 
osbert, ‘ to prevent the grass from 
getting damp under us,’ and he 
stuck to this brilliant idea with 
creat pertinacity, getting well waited 
on for the sake of his handsome 
face and aristocratic bearing. 

As for Dr. Pips, he bore the in- 
clemency of the weather with the 
greatest fortatude. He sat under 
his wife’s umbrella, quietly eating 
the breasts of two fowls with which 
Mas Pips had suppled him. ‘I 
think, dear Albert, you will feel the 
better for a httle champagne,’ Mrs. 
Pips had been saymg. The doctor 
had taken her advice and his spec- 
tacles shone more benignantly than 
ever. 

The Mallowtons had drawn closely 
round the tin box from which issued 
the fiats of their chief; they shut 
themselves out from the gaze of 
human eye, with a barricade of um- 
brellas, and confabulated. What 
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was the purport of their discourse 
we know not. Perhaps in 
complete retirement Mrs Mallowton 
may have dis sausace rolis 
from her tin box to a chosen few : 
we cannot say. From time to time, 
comestibles from without were 
handed in and quickly disappeared ; 
but to the world at large Ja famule 
Mallowton was a dead Ictter. Sud- 
denly was heard a sound as of a 
whirlwind; the Greathearts, Pips, 
and Greens look round in alarm, 
the Honourable Osborne Fitzosbert 
nearly chokes in bolting his fourth 
glass of champagne. It is the five 
Miss Mallowtons who are shaking 
down their crinolines preparatory to 
taking flight with the parent birds. 
The covey has passed, the Mal- 
lowtons are gone, every one breathes 
more freely, and the diner finishes 
amidst universal chattering. 

What they were domg at the 
weather office, I do not exactly know; 
the wroug tap must have been 
turned somehow, for by this timo 
the rain began to pelt. The great 
Greathearts themselves felt they 
must beat an ignomimuous retreat, 
and now the move was general. 
Threc men-servants were left to 
pack up the knivcs and forks and 
to drink the half-dozen of sherry 
which stall remained uncorked; the 
latter duty was most efficiently per- 
formed, with the usual results. On 
plodded the pic-nic party, smnking 
ankle deep in the wet sand, but sfill 
plucky and cheerful. 

In due time they were once ‘more 
Seated in the ferry-boat, but 1t was 
sad to think that the extreme gal- 
lantry of the Honourable Osborne 
would not allow him to cross with 
the ladies for fear of bemg over- 
weight. When at last he jomed 
them, his conversation was very 
erratic Goodnatured young men! 
Can we sufficiently admure the dis- 
interested spirit which prompted 
hmm to assist the footmen in their 
attacks on the wme? Was it his 
fault when those worthies mustook 
him for one of themselves and or- 
dered him to lend a hand with the 
hampers ? The Honourable ignored 
this part of the story, when he after- 
wards related how these individuals 
called each other by ther master’s 
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names, and how he was unwitinely 
inifiated mto some of the nrysteries 


of that wonderful ‘ Iiufe below 
Stairs ’” 
Ilis spirits were high, he was 


seized with a vehement desare of 
talking French, which be did with 
remarkable flneney and maccuracy, 
enhanced by a thick heavy utter- 
ance, tll Mis Greatheart had com- 
passion on this hopeful scion of the 
Fitzosberts, took him under her 
charee, and forced him to bchave 
properly. To every one’s astonish- 
inent on landing from the ferry-boat, 
they beheld Mr Mallowton’s car- 
nage—the horses and coachman 
shiung beautifully with moimture— 
by the httle im where they had put 
up. As the other tiavellers neared 
it, Mr. Mallowton himself appeared 
at the door of the ‘Sail and Anchor,’ 
to explain that ‘ Mrs. Mallowton 
was atraid the cdicar gurls would take 
cold if they sat down in their wet 
things, so they were walking home, 
and would then go to bed mune- 
diately’ Poor man! could he have 
secon his wife and childicn at that 
mo:ncnt, he would not # cordially 
lave piessed Dr Pips and Ofrs. 
Green, With as many of their party 
as could squeeze m, to avail them- 
selves of his cartinage The wind 
was very high and viciously dis- 
posed, it coveted Mrs Ballov, ton’s 
best sulk umbrella, tliat lady was 
as deterinined as Boreas; 1¢ turned. 
ouf a regular wrestling inatch m 
which the wind got the best of it. 
His faa antagonist was hitetally 
blown mto the sa, in uttr de.pair 
she let go, and the victorious wind 
triumphantly carricd the uinbrella 
far trom her reach. Mrs Mallow- 
ton was a strongminderl woman, 
but defeat 2 tryimg, aad her spirit 
was thoroughly cast down. She was 
too cxhausted to complam any 
more, and the rest of the weary way 
was made m complcte silence by 
all her party. Dr. and Mrs. Great- 
heart having successfally packed off 
their children and Arabella Jane, 
at last started for home themselves, 
in a cab, despatched from Wycombe 
to ther rehef. Was it their extreme 
worth that broke down the vehjele, 
or had the Honourable Fitzoubers. 
to whom they had offéxed a aaah, 
2u 2 
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the box, been talking French to the 
driver? Whichever it was, the 
springs suddenly gave way, coming 
through the floor of the cab m the 
most unlooked-for manner. ‘ Je 
n’ai upset pas,’ stammered the Ho- 
nourable, peering vacantly through 
the cab window, but upset he was, 
and in more senses than one. He 
walked by the side of Dr. Greatheart, 
stopping every few steps to con- 
verse, but even this had its advan- 
tages, for it was perhaps owing 
to the young man’s mcapacity for 
taking care of himself that the 
doctor and his lady reached home 
thoroughly warm, and in no condi- 
tion to derive 111 effects from the 
events of the day 

The delights of the blazmeg fire 
that greeted them, the cheermg 
cups of tea they drank, no pen can 
describe with justice ‘Je enjoy me 
beaucoup,’ sang out the Honourable, 
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and the rest agreed with him. I 
never heard that any one was at all 
the worse for their wetting ; indeed, 

Arabella Jane’s constitution recerved 
on that day such a thorough shaking 
that she became quite a new crea- 
ture, and never ailed anythmg ever 
after, as to sal-volatile, she left the 
bottle behind her at Wycombe and 
it was not agai heard of. Frank 
suffered the most; the misadventure 
of the amber heart preyed deeply 
on his spirits for nearly a whole day ; 
but as he has smce devoted himself 
to many young ladies m succession, 
we may hope the wound was not 
very deep Even the Mallowtons, 
much victimized and much endurmg 
as they were, derived some satisfac~ 
tion from their excursion, for they 
never tired of detailmg the adven- 
tures of this Pic-nic under Dnfii- 
culties. 
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NO. It. 
THE ‘MORNING HERALD,’ AND THE EARLY DAYS OF ‘THE TIMES.’ 


HE ‘Morning Herald’ was esta- 
blished m 1780 by a discon- 
tented wnter in the ‘Morning Post,’ 
—a& man who obtamed no hitle noto- 
riety mn his day. This was the Rev. 
Henry Bate, afterwards the Rev. Sir 
Henry Bate Dudley, rector of Ferns, 
chancellor of the diocess of Ferns, 
and a justice of the peace. The 
career of this man was remarkable. 
He was the son of a clergyman at 
Worcester, and was educated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, after which 
he was ordamed, and obtained a 
small living in Essex. The duties 
of marrying, burying, baptizing, 
catechizing, and preachmg m an 
intensely Boeotian district were not 
much to his mind, and he soon 
threw them up, and came to Lon- 
don about 1775, to lead the hfe of a 
man about town About that time 
the newspapers indulged as freely 
im personal and private comment 
as the New York papers were in 
the habit of domg before the war 
began—a fact which should not be 
forgotten when we read of the many 
prosecutions for libel which the 
publishers were called to undergo. 
Bate, who had thrown off the cler- 
gyman’s gown with his parish, 
came up to the metropolis, and at 
once attached himself to what Sir 
Walter Scott would have called the 
Light Horse of literature. An en- 
gagemecnt on a newspaper as the 
chronicler of the fashions and fol- 
lies of the day seems to be a strange 
descent from the grave duties of a 
parish priest, though it has been 
paralleled by a somewhat simular 
case m our own day; and it doubt- 
less afforded Bate an opening ito 
that round of frivoliies which 158 
now called fast life, which he seems 
to have been from the first eager 
to obtam. Here he did bis work 
as So for scandal with too much 
zeal, lor &@ paragraph reflecting on 
the character of a lady was of Sack 
a nature as to call forth a cham- 
pion on her behalf in a Captam 
Storey, who challenged the ex- 
clergyman. Mr. Bate had enough 


of the clergyman left m him to 
wish to avoid this mode of giving 
satisfaction; and he sent a message 
to the captam assuring him that the 
offensive paragraph was inserted 
without his knowledge. This was 
probably true, for though edstors 
are properly held responsible for 
all that 1s pubhshed wnder their 
care, 1t 1s umpossible but that a 
paragraph will now and then stcal 
through unobserved, and m former 
days there was less supervision than 
now. Whether true or not, the 
explanation met no credence from 
the enraged captain, and on an acci- 
dental meeting bctween the parties 
in the street in the month of Janu- 
ary, 1777, high words ensued, and 
buth became so incensed that they 
resolved to scttle their dispute at 
once. Dispensimg with all prelimi- 
nary formalities, oven to the pro- 
sence of seconds, they adjourned to 
a tavern, called for gstols, -and, 
being shown by an accommodatms: 
waiter into a room, they shut the 
duor, and proceeded forthwith to the 
duel The pistols were discharged 
on both sides without effect, on 
which they drew the swords which 
were then an indispensable portion 
of a gentleman’s walking equipment. 
Both were soon wounded, and Mr. 
Bate’s sword bent from a _ stroke 
on the captain’s breast-bone. The 
parson was thus naturally cisarmed, 
but the captain, on perceiving his 
plight, courteously allowed him time 
to straighten 1t, which he was pro- 
ceeding to do by pressing his foot 
upon the bent part, when the crowd 
assembled outside the door thinking 
the parties had done enough for 
honour, broke in, and the 
infuriated combatants. 

Whether Mr. Bate wrote the libel 
on Captain Storey’s friend or not, 
there is no doubt at all of his cog- 
nizance of another libel which ap- 
peared m the same paper about 
three years after this against the 
Duke of Richmond. This whe the 
Radical duke, the uncle of Hox, the 
advocate of universal suffrage and 
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annual parliaments, but who after- 
wards took umbrage at ins not 
being accepted as the Whig Icader 
on the death of Burke’s Marquis of 
Rockingham, and went over to Pitt 
and the Tories. Butin 1780 he was 
in the full course of opposition, and 
was as severe an economist as Mr. 
Cobden or Mr Pright of the present 
day. For this he encounte1red tho 
biting censure of Mr Bate, who 
accused him of being in league with 
the French, of invitimg an invasion 
of the country, and so forth The 
duke would not condescend to mect 
his adversary as Captain Storey had 
met him formerly, but raised an ac- 
tion agamst him in the courts of 
law ‘The hbel was clearly biought 
home, and Bate was sentenced to an 
imprisonment of twelve months in 
the King’s Bench Prison, but curi- 
ously enough the p1ison was at that 
time little better than a mass of 
ruins, for 1t had been sacked by the 
‘No-Popery’ rioters a few months 
before, and Bate’s imprisonment was 
postponed till the gaol was repaired ; 
nor do we believe it was ever en- 
forced. Byt the trial and the sen- 
tence was enough to termimate his 
connection with the ‘ Mornmg Post ’ 
Even in those days, when the hberty 
of the press was often assailed, and 
a prosecution for libel was as often 
the lot of a courageous patnot as 
of a malignant assailant, the Eng- 
lsh people drew a distinction be- 
tween fair, however rough, criticisms 
on public conduct and unfounded 
imputations of base motives. No 
propnetor of a newspaper who had 
any regard for 1is character, or even 
its pecuniary interests, could retam 
a convicted hbeller of this class at 
its head; and hence we find that 
soon after the tnal Bate’s connec- 
tion with the ‘ Post’ was at an end. 
But he had found his connection 
with the newspapers and the posi- 
tion in socicty 1+ enabled him to 
assume too pleasant to be given up, 
and accordingly we find in Novem- 
ber of this same year the first num- 
ber of the ‘Morning Herald’ making 
its ap ce under Mr. Bate’s 
somewhat ominous auspices. 
The futwre career of this singular 
had a dash of romance im it. 
contrived so far to ingratzate 
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himself with a Mr. Dudley, that that 
gentieman bequeathed to him a 
large estate on condition of his 
assuming his name. Having thus 
come into possession of consider- 
able wealth, the Rev Bate Dudley 
bethought him of reverting to his 
early profession. He bought the 
patronage of the church of Brad- 
well, near Maldon, and, intending 
to present himself at the next va- 
cancy, he laid out sevcral thousand 
pounds in restonmg the church and 
schools and building a magnifi- 
cent rectory-house. A man of his 
stamp was not hkely to see any 
incongruity mn a duellist and a 
lhihelier, as well as a newspaper 
editor, becoming a parish priest; 
but the bishop of the diocese did, 
and when the living fell vacant, anc 
the new patron issued his pre- 
sentation in his own behalf, the 
bishop refused to induct hm. «A 
lawsuit ensued, which lasted for 
some years, and which ended in the 
fighting parson spending more 
money, and in not gettmg the 
living. But m another quarter 
fortune was moro propitious he 
had im the columns of the ‘ Mcrn- 
ing Herald’ defended the cause of 
the Prince of Wales m the many 
bickerings that took place between 
that Prince and his irritated father, 
and that father’s responsible ad- 
visers. George IV. was never at 
any period of his hfe ungrateful, 
where giatitude mvolved no sacri- 
fice on his own part And it hap- 
pened that he could serve his lite- 
rary hanger-on without much 
trouble He could not, indeed, 
push him forward, nor even secure 
him an entrance, mto the Church 
of England: but it is, or rather 
let us say 1t was, different m Ire- 
land. There anybody was thought 
good enough to be a clergyman; 
and the royal favour was strong 
enough to secure for this man the 
rectory of Kilcoran, m the diocess 
of Ferns, where he was subsequently 
appointed chancellor of the diocess. 
In temporal honours he was equally 
fortunate. He was @ jastice 
of the and a baronet; and 
died at last in the year 1824 in all 
the odour of sanctity. 

From the date of its commence- 
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ment downward the * Morning He- 
rald’ has never exercised much in- 
fiuence on public opimon. It be- 
gan, as we have seen, as a Liberal, 
espousing the cause of the Prince 
of Wales and his associates, which 
was thcn considered to be identical 
with the promess of civil and reli- 
gious liberty , and a Liberal it con- 
tinued to Le, though its Liberalism 
was of a very mild type, till the 
great year of Conservative reaction, 
when Sur Robert Peel took office, mn 
1834; when the Whigs, to oust him, 
formed their famous Lichfield Tlouse 
compact with O’Connell, when the 
Conscrvativcs, to beat the Whigs at 
their own weapons, and to decpen 
that current of reactive feeluyng which 
had begun to flow, established news- 
papers mm almost every market town 
of any pretensions thioughout the 
country, and as their central oigan 
they secuied the ‘Mormng Iicrald’ 
Under its prescnt management 11 
probably exercises greate: influence, 
1s oftener quoted, and 1s more loolcd 
to for an cxposition of the views of 
the party it has espoused than at 
any former period of its existcnce 
To recover it fiom the contemptible 
position into which it had bcen 
allowed to fall must have been no 
easy task Its name had become 
synonymous with whatever was 
stupid or dull, and that dullness 
was not always respectable. For 
some time it had affected a certam 
amount of lberalty m its opinions, 
and 1t became the vehicle through 
which Mr Montagu Taylor, an ami- 
able man, but a somewhat prolix 
and tedious writer, promulgated his 
theories, that then had the grace of 
novelty, on the wickedness of capital 
punishments—a rebound from the 
unnecessary and even wanton blood- 
shedding for minor offences m which 
our statute law at one tume abounded 
But about the time of the Reform 
Bill the ‘ Morning Herald’ became 
decidedly Conservatave, or, as O’Con- 
nell phrased it when he enume- 
rated the various schemes by which 
the party with Sir Robert Peel at 
their head hoped to return to power, 
* They purchased that wretched rag 
the “ Mornme Herald.”’ From 
that tme its management was of 
the most slovenly descmption: no 
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care nor pains was taken in its 
editmg. it floated on the sea of 
existence hke a waterlogged ship, 
susiainecl only by its advertise- 
ments and the pristeye of its being a 
daly Lendon newspaper Its title 
to this latter quality was mdeed 
sometimes, and with somo justice, 
denied, tor it sel@om bestowed any 
news but that which was gicaned 
trom its contcmpoiaries of the pre- 
vious da} thus giving point and 
pungency to a joke of © Punch’s,’ 
embodied 11 such a dialogue as the 
following .— 

‘Dust Geatlanan—I will thank 
you, sir, When you are done, for a 
look at the newspaper. 

© Sceomed CGeutl mee.—Iit 1s not a 
newspaper 

fact Geutlhaman —What is it, 
then”? 

°S coed Gentlaman—The “ Morn- 
ng Heald ”’ 

Sdust Gaithiana Cturmng on lis 
heel) —Oh? 

But if there was no news sn the 
body of the paprr there wore occa- 
sionally startlhug novelties in the 
editozial columns) = In geicral they 
might be desciubed ds Switt de- 
serited Archbishop Tenison’s frer- 
mons—‘ hot and heavy, hke a tai- 
lor’s goose ,” but sometimes the 
heat quite overcame the hcavmessr. 
The following leadmg artielc, which 
we prnt entire, as 1t appeared, and 
which proved the climax to a senes 
of mysterious announcements re- 
specting a probable chauge m Lod 
Palmeiston’s ministry about the 
time of the Chinese war, was pro- 
bably never surpassed by any m 
the annals of newspaper ltera- 
tuie .— 


‘ Tre SworD OF THE LORD AND oF 
GipeEon !! 

‘A BrFp oF HEATHER OR A THOU- 
sanp Manrss! ! 

‘Those were the ‘principles ennn- 
ciated by the Duellists at Drum- 
clog, who have been immortalized. 
by Sir Walter Scott. 

‘Right and Wrong! 

‘Morality and Money! : 

‘Manchester and Canton! 

‘International liws and: etpars, 
public im 


purity! ‘ 
‘Thus fought Balfoar-of Burley 
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and Bothwell, although the descend- 
ant of knangs. 

‘ The issue of this conflict, 1f not 
known to all our readers, can be 
bought with many other political 
instructions 1n 1ts (now) one volume, 
“Qld Mortahty ” 

‘ These remarks apply to the telc- 
graphed news in relation to the 
Chinese war, which we give im an- 
a column. The details we wait 
or.’ 


After this there was no more to 
be done. The writer who could 
pen this paragraph, and the editor 
who could sanction it—u1f, mdeed, 
they were not one and the same 
person—had done enough to achieve 
fame, and nothing more remaincd 
than to dismiss him to repose upon 
his laurels. So it happened that a 
change soon afterwards took place 
The paper passed not only under 
another management, but into an- 
other proprietorship; and hard as 
the ,task was—and those only who 
have mingled in newspaper woik 
can imagine how hard it is in this 
kond of property above all others 
to regain a“character which has once 
been recklessly thrown away—yet, 
as we have already mtimated, the 
work has been accomplished, and 
the ‘Morning Herald’ has re-esta- 
bhshed for itself a recogmized place 
among the forces that move public 
opmon. Whether it and all the 
other high-priced papers are not 
doomed to pale ther fires before 
the penny press 1s another ques- 
taon; but it 1s fair to add that, with 
the single exception of the ‘ Times,’ 
the ‘ Herald’ 1s as hkely to hold its 
own as any of its contemporaries. 


A projector of the present day 
has attempted to push into noto- 
riety what he calls a wonderful im- 
provement in jhe art and mystery 
of typography, by which a large 
amount of labour is expected to be 
saved in having those words of our 
language that most frequently recur 
inh composition cast complete 
in blocks, instead of having the types 
that form their component parts 
picked up letter by letter by the com- 
Scary it 38 probable the projector 

not know thai his new pian, in- 
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genious as it looks, was brought into 
actual practice about eighty years 
ago, and that it then utterly failed. 
Yet the fact ought to be well known 
in the history of the press, for rt 
was used in the orginal establish- 
ment of the newspaper that 1s now 
universally recognized as_ the first 
journal of Europe, and its patron 
was at the head of that family of 
Walter which 1s now more closely 
identified with the newspa Tess 
than the name of Woodfall itself. 
In the year 1785 Mr John Walter, 
the father of the man who made 
the ‘ Times,’ and who was then a 
flounshing master printer within 
the precincts of the City, started a 
new journal, which in the first 2- 
stance he called the ‘ Daily Universal 
Register” In the course of the next 
three years he discovered that there 
was an inconvenience attachmg to 
this title, arising from the hack- 
neyed use of the word Register, 
which was often applied to publi- 
cations of the most muscellaneous 
nature, and led to all sorts of mis- 
takes. What amount of cogitation 
was occupied in the new title we 
are not told; it was most probably 
the inspiration of the moment, but 
a@ moment of supreme luck, that 
suggested the apt, short, and most 
original appellation of the ‘ Tzmes.’ 
But whether under the one title or 
the other, the new journal did not 
at first, nor for several years after- 
wards, give any indications of its 
future greatness. The elder Walter 
had no special vocation for news- 
paper work. To him it was only 
one of many other schemes he then 
had on hand; and it would appear 
that the work was undertaken 
rather to ulustrate the novel style 
of printing, which he had dignified 
with the soundimg title of ‘ logo- 
graphy,’ than from any taste for 
political pursuits, that he had en- 
gaged in the responsibilities of jour- 
nalism at all. The small wits of 
the day ridiculed the scheme, and 
the columns of his contemporaries 
indulged in a variety of excruciating 
jokes at the expense of logography. 
The logographer held out notwith~ 
standing — for the Walter tenacity 
of purpose is proverbial; but at 
last even his stubborn determi- 
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*nation was forced to bow, rather 
through the conviction forced upon 
him, that the new process, with all 
its boasted facilities, was really a 
slower process than the old one, 
than to any sense of the ndicule 
unceasingly poured upon him by 
his rivals. He altered his system 
of printing, but he did not alter his 
system of editing and general ma- 
nagement, and the ‘Times’ remained 
the same mediocre journal 1t had 
begun. Humble as it was, how- 
ever, 1t did not escape the usual lot 
of newspapers in those days The 
law of libel was wide, and its rami- 
fications were extensive In tho 
course of two years Mr. Walter was 
twice prosecuted for no fewer than 
three hbels on members of the 
Royal family, and the imprisonment 
awarded for the first offence was not 
completed when he was tried for 
the other two ‘To mprisonment 
was added fine, and there was even 
a hint of the pillory, which was far 
from being, in those days, the myth 
it has now become. It was not to 
be supposed that these encounters 
with the strong hand of power 
would be at all to the taste of the 
respectable City tradesman who had 
given hostages to fortune m a re- 
spectable and flourishing business, 
and a wife and children, and who 
felt that he had no special vocation 
to the periious paths of political 
life. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that when his eldest son had 
attamed toa suitable age he made 
over to him the sole and exclusive 
management of the ‘ Times,’ while 
he confined himself for the rést of 
his hfe to the more lucrative and 
steady gains of the printing-office. 

With the advent of the younger 
Walter came the first umpetus of the 
‘Times’ towards that culminatmg 
pot at the head of the whole press 
of Europe which 1t has now so long 
maintamed. This remarkable man 
Beoms to have combined all his 
father’s enterprise, perseverance, 
and tenacity with a high-mmded 
independence, which at that day at 
peri Oo Fegan tae and an 
ap e for po journalism 

which his father never ured. 

He early formed his notion of what 

in English newspaper ought to be, 
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and he determined to realize it. In- 
dependence of party was from the 
first his motto. The Ministers that 
in their turn came to rule England 
received from him, according as he 
deemed of them, support or oppo-~ 
sion, but tho opposition was in- 
vanably honourable, the support 
was always disinterested. Whether 
as friend or foe, he never would cease 
to be the critic, the monitor, the ad- 
viser. But the principles on which 
he conducted his paper, and the un- 
swerving resolution with which at all 
hazards he adhered to them, are so 
clearly set forth in an article which 
is believed to have emanated from 
himself, and the document is in 
other respects so interesting, that 
our readers will us for giving 
a few extracts from it. 

The occasion which called it forth 
Wwas @ curious one. The disastrous 
results of the expedition to the 
Scheldt liad roused the indignation 
of the countiy, and the House of 
Commons resolved upon an inquiry 
into the conduct of the Government 
that had planned and imsmanaged 
it. When in our own jimes a simi- 
lar inquiry was undertaken into the 
conduct of the Crimean war, the 
matter was referred to a sceret com- 
mittee, but at the period to which 
we now refer the House of Com- 
mons itself had leisure to conduct 
these inquiries, and never thought 
of delegating their duties to a com- 
mittee. But as the committee on 
the Crimean war was with the con- 
sent of all parties made a secret one, 
so 1t will be admitted the propo- 
sition of the Government in 1810 
that reporters should be excluded 
from the gallery while the mquiry 
was being conducted was in its way 
reasonable too. It was resisted, 
however ; ini 
and their friends, instead of urging 
the impropriety of publishi 
grave accusation one day w. 
might be capable of a complete vin- 
goeeey: though 7 time ped rpess 
vindication mig not 
come before several weeks 
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friend and pupil of Burke, went be- 
yond all the rest in offensive attacks 
tmpon newspa writers. He de- 
clared that he could see no advan- 
tage the country gained by the 
publication of the parliamentary 
debates, and added that if the prac- 
tice had been hitherto tolerated, 
that was no reason why persons 
should make a trade of what they 
obtained from the gallemes, amongst 
which persons were to found 
men of all descriptions—bankrupts, 
lottery-office keepers, footmen, and 
decayed tradesmen So much for 
the reporters. The editors did not 
fare better at his hands. ‘ He did 
not know any of the conductors of 
the press, but he understood them 
to be a set of men who would give 
in to the corrupt misrepresentations 
of opposite sides’ It was against 
this ill-natured and ungentlemanly 
attack that Mr. Walter was moved 
to protest, and in vindication of 
himself he lets us mto an acquaint- 
ance with his own high-minded cha- 
racter, as well as into a view of the 
difficulties with which an editor who 
was determined above all things to 
accept no fXvours and to wear no 
livery met with in his endeavours 
to carry out hs views. After stating 
that when he became joint pro- 
prietor and exclusive manager in 
the beginning of the year 1803, and 
that he then gave his support to the 
then existing administration of Loid 
Sidmouth, ‘ but without suffermg 
them to repay Ins partiality by con- 
tnbutions calculaied to produce any 
reduction whatsoever in the expense 
of managing the concern’ (the con- 
tribution of mimistenal or leading 
ee ae then a enebnaaie tg moe 
of Trew. a party journal, whic 
must have been equally beneficial 
to the Minister as to the newspaper), 
he thus proceeds :— 
‘ This i was dissolved in 
the spring of 1804, when the placcs 
of Jord Sidmouth, Lord St. Vin- 
cant, &c., were supphed by Mr. Pitt, 
Melville, &c. It was not long 
before the Catamaran expedition 
and spain at a mibeoquant period 
and again at a vent peri 
his lordship’s practices mm the Vic- 
tualling Departmertt were brought 
to light by the * Panth Report of 
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the Commissioners of Naval Ine 
quiry.” The editor’s father’ [Loge- 
graphic John] ‘ held at that time, 
and had held for eighteen years be- 
fore, the situation of printer to the 
Customs. The editor knew the dis- 
position of the man whose conduct 
he found himself obliged to con- 
demn~ yet he never reframned a mo- 
ment on that account from speaking’ 
of the Catamaran expedition as it 
merited, or from bestowing on the 
practices disclosed im the Tenth Re- 
port the terms of reprobation with 
which they were grectcd by the 
gencral sense of the country. The 
result was as he had apprehended. 
Without the skghtest allegation of 
a single complaint his family was 
deprived of the busmess which had 
so long been discharged by it, of 
printing for the Customs—a busi-~ 
ness which was performed by con- 
tract, and which, we will venture to 
say, was executed with an accuracy 
and a precision which have not 
since been exceeded The Govern- 
ment advertisements were at the 
same time withdrawn 

‘'To pursue this matter to its con- 
clusion, before any other topics are 
introduced, on the death of Mr. Pitt 
in January, 1805, an admmustration 
was formed containing a portion of 
that preceding ministry which the 
editor had so dismterestedly sup- 
ported on his undertaking the nia- 
nagement of the paper. It was by 
one of these that he was directed to 
state the myustice that had been 
sustained m the loss of the Custom- 
House busimess. Various plans 
were proposed for the recovery of 
it at last, 1m the following July, a 
copy of a memorial to be presented 
to the Treasury was submutted to 
the editor for Ins signature. Be- 
lheving, for certain reasons, that this 
bare reparation of an injury was 
hkely to be considered as a fa- 
vour entitling those who granted if 
to a certam degree of influence 
over the politics of the journal, the 
editor refused to sign or to have 
any concern in presenting the me- 
morial. But he did more than even 
this: for, finding that a memorial 
was still hkely to be presented, he 
wrote to those from whom the resto- 
ration of the employment was to 
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@, disavowing, on his 
(with whom the sole conducting of 
the paper remained), all share m an 
operation which he conceived was 
meant to fetter the freedom of that 
paper. The printing business to 
the Customs has, as may perhaps, 
be anticipated, never been restored ’ 
Mr. Walter then proceeds to tcll of 
the positive injuries he sustained from 
the Government, because he would 
not pledge himself to give them an 
indiscriminate support. In the j)ear 
1805, when the war between Austria 
and France was raging, Mr. Waltcr 
incufred great expense to obtam 
information. His object was im 
great dcgree frustrated, and his 
money wasted, by the Government 
refusing to allow packages addressed. 
to him to be forwarded to the office. 
‘Foreign captams were alwsnys 
asked by a government officer at 
Gravesend if they had papers for 
the ‘“‘ Times.” ‘These, when ac- 
knowledged, were as regularly 
stopped, wlule those for the munis- 
terial journals were allowed to pass’ 
It seems incredible, at the present 
day, thet myustice ro gross would 
have been tolerated for a single day ; 
but those were the days when public 
opinion was weak and newspapers 
had not become that power in the 
state to which they have since 
grown. Mr. Walter says that he 
did complain to the Under Secictary 
of State, who told him that the mat- 
ter was under discussion ‘ Yet 
was the editor mformed that he 
might reccive his foreign papers as 
@ favour from Government. This, 
of course, umplying the expectaton 
of a corresponding favour from him 
in the spirit and tone of his pubh- 
cation, was firmly rejected . . . . 
The same practices were resorted to 
at a subsequent period. They pro- 
duced the same complaints on the 
part of the editor; and a redress 
was then offered to his grievances, 
provided it could be known what 
party in politics ,he meant to sup- 
port. This, too, was again declined, 
as pledging the independence of lis 
pee And be 1t observed respect- 
the whole period dunng which 
the present _conductor has now 
spoken, that it was from no deter- 
asnined spirit of opposition to Govern- 
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ment that he rejected the proposals 
made to him. On the contrary, he 
has on several, and those very m- 
portant occasions, afforded thosc 
men his best support whose offers, 
nevertheless, at any time, to pur- 
chase, or whose attempts to compel 
that support he has deemed himself 
obliged to reject and resist. Nay, 
he can with great truth add, tha 

advantages m the most desirable 
forms have bcen offered hun and 
that he has refused them.’ 

Some part of Mr Walter’s con- 
duct on one or two of the occasions 
to which he here alludes savours 
of a superfine purity, a transcen- 
dental assertion of his resolution 
to be independent. But there 1s no 
doubt whatever, 1t was to this un- 
swerving asserhon of his own free- 
dom that not the ‘ Times’ only but 
the whole newspaper press of Eng- 
land owes the lofty position wluch 
1t al present holds The attempt 
to make the pubhe, and not a party, 
the patron of a journsl was then a 
new thing 1n the annals of pohtical 
oa and 1s met gis now tni-~ 
versally recognizec <ewspapers 
are too fond of moviffe by the old 
party measures ; proprietors hesitate 
to budge an inch from the party 
track , one set of editors see in Lord. 
Palmerston or Earl Russell modes 
of supernal wisdom, while another 
set are cqually certain that Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli can never 
go wrong; and neither the one nor 
fhe other are awake to fhe egrcat 
fact that the Enghsh people, taken 
as a whole, are of no party, that 
they sway to the one side or “the 
other according as the acts of either 
attract their favour or rouse their 
mndignahon ; and that that journal 
will—other thmngs bemg equal— 
command the widest and the most 
lasting popularity which mparhally 
distributes its applause or censure, 
not according to the name of the 
agent, but to the merits of the aet, 
It was mn this way the ‘ Times’ rose 
to an influence that distanced all 
competitors, and other journals weuld 
ae well to imitate ih cxaspie. Khe 
cheap press is yet in ite infiney. 
The taste for ne reading 20~- 
ceived & Wi impales dy the 


abolition of the stamp, amd it. fa still 
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extending — still penetrating down 
to lower and lower strata of society. 
There 1s plenty of room for additional 
penny jo ; and we venture to 
predict the most brillant as well as 
the most permanent success for that 
journal which, disdaiming the fetters 
of party, shall fling itself mm generous 
confidence on the sympathies and 
the impulses of the great heart of 
the Enghsh people, and recognize 
Whigs and Tones only as so many 
i ents of more or less value 
for worlang out the national will. 
Mr. Walter was the proprietor, 
and he long continued to be the 
acting manager, of the ‘Times,’ but 
he soon ceased to be, 1f mdeed he 
ever was, the editor. His shrewd, dis- 
cerning intellect early saw the need 
there was for subdivision of labour, 
if the vast and complicated machine 
he had set in motion was to work 
with any tolerable degree of smooth- 
ness; and further, that ms own 
special gift lay rather in the mecha- 
nical and financial. Now, im the 
literary department of the news- 
paper he was no bniliant or at- 
tractive wnter himself; but no man 
better knew brilliant and attrac- 
tive writing when he saw it. It 
was 2a natural gift of his, but, hke 
all natural gifts, 1t required cultiva- 
tion; and Mr. Walter had to acquire 
that fine, subtle, almost imstimctive 
tact for judging of other men’s ex- 
cellencies, much as other men have 
to acquire these specialities through 
a series of failures. Dr. Stodart was 
probably not the first of his editors, 
though he is the first whose name 
has come down to us,, which it has 
done, by-the-by, in no very dignified 
way. Dr. Stodart was the son of a 
naval officer, and after several futile 
efforts at distinction, and several 
changes, both 1n position and opinion, 
he settled at last as an advocate m 
Doctors’ Commons and as a writer 
in the ‘Times.’ His first connexion 
with that journal was as a letter- 
writer, a good many letters with the 
signature ‘J. S.’ appeanng about 
the years 1810—1x1; but in the 
he was appointed the 
principal editor—-the man who, sab- 
ject of course always to the ulta- 
mate will of the proprictor, was to 
give the tone to the poli opinions 
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of the journal. His opinions at that 
time reflected accurately enough the 
current impressions of the day. The 
aristocracy and the bulk of the 
middle classes were firmly welded 
together in their determined resist- 
te and them hatred 
to the Radicals at home. The effu- 
sions of the Doctor were therefore con- 
sidered by one, and that the largest 
class of society, to be highly pa- 
triotic; while the wits of the mi- 
nority—how 18 it, by the way, that 
the wits are always found with the 
minority? thus falsifying in polztics, 
at any rate, the old proverb,** Let 
those laugh who win ’—boasted, not 
only that his views were wrong, his 
prejudices powerful, his judgment 
distorted, but that, over and above 
all this, his matter was weak and his 
style pompously heavy. Moore, m 
one of his political squibs, christened 
him ‘ Dr. Slop,’ and the; nickname, 
though it does not appear to us of 
the present generation either very 
humorous or very suggestive, was 
considered so appropriate that it 
stuck to him to his dymg day. 
Clearly an editor with a contemp- 
tuous epithet affixed to him, and 
superseding his own name, would 
not do for a newspaper that was 
already aspiring after the first place 
in the sphere of journalistic life and 
action His separation from the 
* Times,’ however, did not come 
directly from that quarter atall As 
long as the great French war lasted 
the ‘ Times’ was as forward as 
any journal to meet the taste of the 
society of that day by heaping upon 
the head of the first Napoleon all 
the abusive epithets which our lan- 
guage could supply. But when the 
great stake of universal empire had 
been played for and lost, and the 
daring gambler was called to pay 
the forfeit on the rock of St. Helena, 
then the Corsican ogre grew human 
again, and allowed men to catch 
some glimpses of the real character 
of the man; and a feeling of com- 
passion, not unmixed with admuira- 
tion, took the place of that mixed 
emotion of detestation and terror 
which for so long had held sway ih 
all English hearte. But Dr. Stodart 
was altogether unconscious of this 
thaw that was going on in the na- 
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tional heart; to him Napoleon, caged 
on his ocean , was the same com- 
eat ape of tyrant and devil that he 
seemed when at the height of his 
power. He had gone on abusing 
him nearly all his hfe: what reason 
was there for his learnmg a new 
lesson now? But if he did not see 
the need, Mr. Walter did. Their 
discordant views soon led to an ex- 
planation, and as it was found that 
reconciliation was impossible, the 
propnietor, glad probably in heart, 
suggested that they should separate, 
though his kind and generous nature 
would not allow the severance to 
take place without making some 
compensation to his old editor for 
the loss of his position. The arrange- 
ment of these matters caused some 
delay, which was employed by Dr 
Stodart in a highly mgenious, 1f not 
@ very honourable manner His 
mortified vanity whispered to him 
that after all he, the Lving man, 
and not the dead compound of types, 
paper, and presses, was the actual 
‘Times,’ and that, far from Mr. 
Walter getting md of him, 1t was for 
him to get md of Mr. Walter. With 
great secrecy, but, at the same time, 
with swift industry, he laid his plans ; 
and when at last Mr. Walter had 
completed his arrangements, and 
Was in a2 condition to propose to the 
dismissed editor a pension of a 
handsome amount, Dr. Stodart was 
also m a condition to decline re- 
celving any favour from his hands, 
and to announce that he was about 
to bring out a ‘ New Times,’ in the 
following week. The new paper, 
with its plagarized title, made 1ts 
appearance m due course. It was 
not in the title only that the pla- 
giarism was apparent, the arrange- 
ment, the style of the typography, 
and the general appearance of the 
new paper were all cast in a 
style as hke the old as the laws 
of copyright would allow; and no 
were spared to imduce the 
publhec to believe that the new and 
not the old newspaper was the 
genuine ‘ Times.’ It is usual for 
writers of a certain class to abuse 
the public to whom they appeal as 
stupid, and some of them act as if 
they really believed it; but without 
an exception these men find, as 


Mr. Jenkins in the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field’ confesses he did, that the 
blockheads are too knowing at least 
for them. And this was also the 
experience of Dr. Stodart. News- 
paper readers could not be got to 
beheve that the new was the old 
‘ Times ;’ no, not though they had 
the familar hand of ‘ Dr. Slop’ 
to testify to the averment; and after 
some years of ful struggle the 
Doctor took refuge m a judgeship 
in the West Indies; the paper 
dropped the false colours under 
which it had sailed, and from the 
‘ New Times’ became the ‘ Mornmg 
Journal.” But the seeds of life 
were not 1n it, and a kind of fatabty 
attended it to the last; it became 
incorporated with another consump- 
tive journal, called the ‘ Day,’ and 
the amalgamated papers were 
palmed upon Mr. Eugenis Roche, 
@ journalist who made but a small 
figure among the bnilliant writers 
around him, but for whom every 
one of these bnllant writers had a 
lond word, and who seems to have 
been an honest, modest, loveable, 
genuine man ‘The praperty of the 
* Morning Journal,’ on the terms on 
which he took it, proved his ruin. 
In the mean time Mr. Walter, too, 
had his plans. Before he had made 
up his mind to get md of Dr. Sto- 
dart, he had cast about for the Doc- 
tor’s successor. His choice had 
fallen upon a young, clever, ambi- 
dextrous man, who had begun his 
connection with newspapers by send- 
ing them his anonymous written 
speculations. About the time oe 
Dr. Stodart was advanced to the 
editonal desk m Pmntng House 
Square, Thomas Barnes was writing 
pohtical and hterary essays under 
the signature of ‘ Steven,’ m Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Examiner.’ Walter’s quick 
eye soon caught sight of him, and 
secured him; but having at the time 
no more appropriate place for him, 
he was sent to the reporters’ gal- 
lery, there to go into ila ie 
the Ingher things that awaited hi 
And now the time was come. When 
Stodart left, Barnes was called froen, 
the gallery of the House to :tha 
editor’s room, there to commendch Pn 


career which it ia no 
the wi 
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aper press. Mr. Barnes had received. 
Fie education at Christ’s Hosputal, 
where he was the school companion 
of Legh Hunt, and the connection 
thus formed between them lasted 
through hfe. The warmhearted, 
impulsive poct and essayist has in 
his biography left us some general 
notices of Barnes as a schoolboy, an 
extract from which will not be un- 
acceptable. After noticing the scho- 
lership of Mitchell, afterwards the 
translator of ‘ Amstophanes,’ who 
was also a contemporary, he says :— 

‘Equally good scholar, but of a 
less zealous tem ent, was 
Barnes, who stood next me on the 
Deputy-Grecian form, and who was 
afterwards identified with the sud- 
den and stmking increase of the 
“ Times” newspaper in fame and 
influence. He was very handsome 
when young, with a profile of Gre- 
cian regularity, and was famous 
among us for a certain dispassion- 
ate humour, for Ins admiration of 
the works of Fielding, and for his 
delight, nevertheless, in pushing a 
narrative to its utmost, and drawing 
upon his steres of fancy for intcn- 
sifymg it—an amusement for which 
he possessed an understood privi- 
lege. It was painful in after life to 
see his good looks swallowed up in 
corpulency, and his once handsome 
mouth thrusting his under hp out, 
ond panting with asthma. I be- 
lieve he was originally so well con- 
stituted m pomt of health and 
bodily feeling that he fancied he 
could go on all through his ILfo 
without taking any of the usual 
methods to preserve his comfort. 
The editorship of the “Times,” which 
turned his night into day, and would 
have been a trying burden to any 
man, completed the bad conse- 
quences of his neghgence, and he 
died painfully before he was old. 
Barnes wrote elegant Latin verse, a 
classical English style, and might as- 
suredly have made himself a name 
in wit and hterature had he cared 
much for anything beyond his glass 
of wine and his Fielding. P 

“What pleasant days have I not 
passed with him and other school- 
fellows, bathing in the New River 
and boating en the Thames! He 
and I began to learn Italian toge- 
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ther; and anybody not within the 
pale of the enthusiastic might have 
thought us mad as we went shout- 
ing the beginning of Metastasio’s 
“Ode to Venus” as loud as we 
could bawl over the Hornsey fields. 

‘One day Barnes fell overboard, 
and on getting mto the boat again 
he drew a little edition of “ Seneca” 
out of his pocket which seemed to 
have become fat with the water. It 
was hke an extempore dropsy. 
Another time, several of us bemg 
tempted to bathe on a very hot day 
near Hammersmith, and not exer- 
cising sufficient patience in select- 
ing our spot, we were astomshed 
at receiving a sudden lecture from 
a lady. She was in hat and fea- 
thers and mnding-habit; and as the 
grounds turned out to belong to the 
Margravine of Anspach (Lady Cra- 
ven), we persuaded ourselves that 
our admonitmx, who oke in no 
measured terms, was her Serene 
Highness herself. The obvious re- 
ply to her was, that if it was indis- 
creet mm us not to have chosen a 
more sequestered spot, 1t was not 
excessively the reverse in a lady to 
come and rebuke us_ [I related this 
story to my acquaintance Sir Robert 
Ker Porter, who knew her. His 
observation was, that nothmg won- 
derful was to be wondered at in the 
Margravine.’ 

The contrast between Barnes, the 
innocent pudding-faced schoolboy 
in the quaint ‘ Blue-Coat’ attire of 
his school, roaming the streets in 
his long blue coat, canary-coloured 
small clothes, and without ever a 
hat to his head, and Barnes the man 
of the world, the sharp, cynical 
eritic of men and things, the di- 
rector of the greatest literary enter- 
prise of the day, the wielder of the 
‘Times’ thunder, the man whose 
society was alternately feared and 
courted by the wits, the poets, the 
politicians of the day, is sufficiently 
striking. After leaving the Blue- 
Coat School he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, where he fully maintamed 
the reputation he had acquired in 
Christ Church School, being ac- 
counted a worthy rival of Blomfield, 
whose Greek scholarship, aided, it 
must be confessed, by qualities more 
decidedly ecclesiastical, raised him 
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to the metropolitan see. Barnes 
never had any vocation for the 
Church, but on leaymg Cambridge 
he entered himself ih the Tengple, 
intending ta steady for the Bar. 
‘While thus engaged he commenced 
the series ‘of letters to which we 
have already alluded, and which 
led to Ins final engagement on the 
editorial staff. Of course this en- 
gagement would not of itself have 
hindered his professional advance- 
ment had he chosen to pursue it. 
Mackintosh, Talfourd, Campbell, and 
a host of others that mght be named, 
found the press a convenient step- 
Pping-stone to higher things; and 
there was nothing to prevent Barnes, 
had he so chosen, from ouf-dis- 
tancing them all. But Barnes was 
above all, and before all, what 1s 
commonly called a ‘good fellow,’ 
fond of society, addicted — inordi- 
nately, 1t 1s said—to the pleasures 
of the table; and while there was 
good cheer to be made and the 
wine circulated freely, the graver 
studies of the law were put on one 
side. His besetting sin was reso- 
lutely grappled with and _ finally 
conquered in his later years; but m 
the mean time the golden oppor- 
tunities had slipped by, and the 
man who might have left an en- 
durmg mark on the literature of his 
country has written his name on 
water; and a few vague traditions 
of him im the press, and a few 
timely notices of his more fortunate, 
but not more gifted contemporaries, 
are all that remam of Thomas 
Barnes. Of these traditions there 
are several highly graphic, though 
not always reputable. Among the 
most characteristic, and not over 
coarse, take the followmg scene be- 
tween him and one of his reporters 
in his later days. 

Among the many coercion bills 
passed for Ireland in former days 
was one when the late Sir Robert 
Peel was what his son is now— 
Inrsh Secretary. Of course the 
Secretary had to justify his mea- 
sure by showmg the lawless state 
of the country, and one of the in- 
stances he adduced was a horrible 
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ease of a t’s hut re 
surrounded in the dead of night by 
&® gang of Whiteboys, set on fire, 
ate ae ee ee as they 
rus out of the burning cottage, 
sazed by the savages and tossed 
back into the flames. ‘ Then,’ said 
Sir Robert, waxing rhetoncal, as he 
closed his horrible tale, ‘ then the 
evil genius of Ireland upraised her 
bloody hand.’ The speech happened 
to be taken by a reporter whose 
delicate susceptibilities were rather 
in excess, and Barnes, lookmg over 
the reports im the columns of the 
‘Times’ next morning was horri- 
fied to find that the sentence was 
given, ‘Then the evil genius of 
Ireland upraised her b hand.’ 
The reporter was sent for, and an 
explanation demanded. It was not 
far to seek. 

‘Why, sir,’ said the reporter, ‘ I 
wrote the speech so because I 
thought the intcrests of the “ Tzmes”’ 
and the demands of good taste re- 
quired it; for you must own, sir, 
that “bloody” is rather a coarse 
wove d B training 

‘Yes,’ sai arnes,. restraini 
with difficulty his boiling indigna- 
tion, ‘} es—yes, [admit that “bloody” 
is a strong and a coarse word, but 
still it 1s sometimes appropriate. 
For instance, 1f I were to say you 
are a bloody fool,it would, no doubt, 
be very coarse—but zt would be very 

rue? 

- 18 pelea yan apiog wrote 
little or nothing for the paper during 
the long years that he aad the con- 
trol of it. His judgment, his wit, 
his shrewd appreciation of the value 
of an article, his nice and ready sense 
of the public feeling, his quickness 
to discern the under-currents al a 
litical life, made him far more valiu- 
able in giving hints and directions 
to others than he would have been 
in wmting himself. It may be said 
of him that Walter’s enterprise and 
hberahty, great as these were, would 
not have been enough to build up 
the ‘ Times’ if they had not bee 
aided by the shrewd sense and.cosl 
judgment of Thomas Barnes. * 
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Artist in the Pondon Parks : 


THE ‘ CONSTITUTIONAL.’ 
(See Iilustratvon.) 


$ there any young lady living 
who does not remember with 
sweet and bitter recollection those 
dreary matutinal waiks of her school- 
days when she and her companions 
were marshalled two by two at the 
door of ‘ Dothegirls Hall,’ like ani- 
mals issuing from a scholastic Noah’s 
ark? And yet, formal as those ‘ Con- 
stitutionals’ were, how many sur- 
reptitious amusements you managed 
to procure by the way under the 
very eyes of the Argus who was 
watching you! 

‘Miss Briggs, what are you stoop- 
ing for?’ cnies the shrill voice of 
Miss Sharp, the under-governess ; 
for at that moment the said Miss 
Briggs was seen to pick up some- 
thing from off the pavement 

‘Oh! if you please, ma’am, my 
boot-lace 1s broken,’ answers the 
young lady,and she secures a bunch 
of violets, Which m some extraordi- 

way had been dropped by an 
invisible hand just in the same spot 
where a little packet of bon-bons 
was found a few days before. 

‘Oh, Anna Briggs! Tl tell Mass 
Sharp of you,’ cries the second 
young lady m the lné of march, 
who has observed the movement 
and its results. ‘ What have you 
picked up ?’ 

‘Go and tell, tittle-tattle,’ an- 
swered Anna, haughtily; ‘and if 
you do, I will let Miss Sharp know 
all about that book of songs that 
came by post yesterday.” At which 
threat interlocutor No. 2 shuts up. 

Then, again, do you not remem- 
ber, fair reader, the shameless and 
riggscaniin hosacapie oo Areagr ye 

passers-by—spoken, it is e, 

in jadicious whispers, so that the 
eax of Miss Sharp, which 

two ways at once, like a 

e's, £ a the sound 

of your shattering? Did any pecu- 
lierity in woman, or child 
vo the blind man 
hed his dog came in for « share of 
ute gleisattorée; for did 


you not, pretty Emma Ashley, throw 
a French penny in the dog’s tin, and 
express your wonder for full three 
days afterwards whether ‘old Blindy’ 
could get it changed? And you, 
Phoebe Brownrigg, will it ever be 
forgotten how you immortalized 
yourself when you were a new 
comer by leaving the ranks and 
running up to Miss Sharp to ask 
her permission for you to buy a 
pennyworth of peppermint ‘ bull’s- 
eyes,’ use—how could you have 
the face to say it?—you had a 
stomach-ache? And was not every 
girl in the procession ready to die of 
laughter and of giggles? And didn’t 
Miss Sharp stop the whole hne of 
you, and give you an energetic lec- 
ture, beginning at the two tall par- 
lour boarders in the front rank, and 
ending at those poor little pairs of 
female children who walked under 
the very shadow of the grim pre- 
sence of authorty—tail end of the 
row? ‘Then, do you not often call 
to mind the chittle-chattle about 
your own private affairs: and how 
you manoeuvred to change your 
position, so that you might walk 
and talk with your especial fa- 
vourite and chum Miss Goddard, 
the amiable Creole, who always said 
* Yes, dear,’ and ‘ No, dear,’ to every- 
thing: how you told her all about 
your domestic matters: and how 
papa came home one day, saying he 
had hit the mght nail on the head 
in ‘Spanish Deferred,’ and that in 
consequence he had sent you to a 
fashionable boarding school, of which 
you were at that moment a living 
and sentient unit: how mammz:,, 
when a girl, was very beautiful 
(you were considered very hke her, 
you said): and how papa once 
threw a beautiful ball-dress out of 
the window on a wet night because 
he said it was cat too low: and how 
you added (still in a whisper, for 
Miss Sharp’s eye is watc yon) 
that, for your part, you will wear 
low dresses when you are married 
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and have your own way, and 
won't marry under ten thousand 
@ year, nor anything less than a 
nobleman, handsome and gallant, 
lke one of Mr GP R James’s 
heroes? Do you remember all this, 
fair reader? or does the time make 
more impression upon you when a 
few years later you were at a 
fashionable finishing establishment, 
where, during a ‘ constitutional,’ 
you perpetually met that handsome 
man with an cye-glass im his eye, 
and heavy mustachios, whom you 
will probably recognize by glancing 
at our Illustration? You will also 
see yourself there, pretty one—the 
second figure m the group, with a 
‘pork-pie’ hat and coquettish httle 
feather, giving a sidelong glance 
(you, I mean, not the feather) at the 
cavaher who, used to pretty girls 
looking at him, eyes you all very 
supercihously, while young Hench- 
man of the War Office would give 
“almost anything’ to be as good- 
looking as his triend, whose covery 
gesture seems to cry out Venz, vidi, 
vur By-the-way, were you nota wec 
bit jealous of that swectly pretty face 
inthe becoming bonnet who 1s walk- 
ing before you? or was the balance 
of feeling tolerably well sustamed 
by being mm immediate contact with 
a couple so vulgar and b:curre as 
that nnmediately behind you? Your 
companion 1s evidently a happy, un- 
pretending girl, who loves fun better 
than flirtation, and a scamper over 
the downs ou horseback better than 
a sentimental conversation with a 
young Antinous of the Guards. 
Ah! strangely eventful and never 
to be forgotten were those days 
spent when you were just eighteen, 
at an establishment so appropri- 
ately named as ‘finishmg’ I won- 
der how much seed for good or for 
evil in the future of your woman- 
hood was then sown, and whether 
it sprang into flowers full of fra- 
grance as your own sweet breath, 
or into nightshade, which poisoned 
or blighted the future of your hfe. 
The question 1s easier asked than 
answered, but, judging by the ter- 
ribly severe countenances of the 
two duennas in the und, 
one would say that any rash in- 
truder mto the sacred precincts 
VOL. IV.—-No. V. 
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where you dwell would be meonti- 
nently clawed to pieces, or so fright- 
ened by the ughmess of the she- 
dragons as not to nsk an entrance 
into the gardens of the Hespendes. 

Or, reader, 1f you be of the male 
sex, will you tell me you do not 
remember your schoolboys days ‘ Con- 
stitutional,’ and the ways you had 
of getting a sly bit of fun by the 
roadside? Did you not, as you 
walked along, play ‘eggs im the 
bush’ with the thet marbles m 
those ample breeches-pockets of 
yours, aud gamble away cake and 
toffy just as im after life you played 
whist and ecarté m the tram gomg 
up to London to your place of busi- 
ness in the City’? Didn’t some of 
you, too, arm yourselves with little 
deal catapults made of split fire- 
wood, with wluch artillery you let 
off pellets of wood at the noses of 
those dogs who, mnocent of your 
malpractices, came sniffing and trot- 
ting at vou side? And didn’t you 
—Tom Sinivers, zwtat ten—carry m 
your jacket-pocket for wecks a little 
love-letter written m fine round- 
hand, in the hopes you ppght pass 
near enough to your cousim, Isa- 
bella Croker—etat eleven and a 
half-—to enahle you to give her the 
billet, and, one day, when you 
essayecl to do so, do you i1emember 
its fallmg short of the mark, and 1ts 
being picked up and given to Mr. 
Canem Cwhom you all called ‘ Cave 
Canem’), the usher of the lower 
school, by that thundermg big bul- 
lying sneak Bull Bowler, whom in 
after years you thrashed in the 
Stock Exchange ? 

In truth, is not the ‘ Constitu- 
tional’ of our school-days full of 
such reminiscences as shadow forth 
our future actions and conduct? and 
do they not strangely dimple the 
memory of childhood with sunshme 
and shade m the same way that 
adolescence 1s afterwards chequered 
by the hghts and shadows of greater 
events, but which, perhaps, in them-~ 
selves are not of more importance 
in the great march of time than 
those tmflimg occurrences which 
turned the dreary formal ‘ Consti- 
tutional’ imto a walk fall of real 
enjoyment and happmess ? 
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UP IN THE CLOUDS. 
A TALE IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER f. 


N my youth I had a great talent 
for getting into scrapes. The 
scrape I am about to narrate is the 
worst of them. In fact, I select 1t 
from the rest, because if is several 
minor scrapes rolled into one. 

In the first place, there was the 
matter of Miss Cnittenden’s young 
iadies. 

‘Donald,’ said my mother—she 
was born a MacDuff, never forgot her 
Highland blood, and consequently 
conferred upon me a Caledonian 
Chmnstian name—‘ Donald,’ she said, 
after our early dinner, when my 
father rose to leave the room and I 
was about to follow his example, 
*‘ you will stop with me. I want to 
talk to you.’ 

I didn’t hke stopping to be talked 
to—I don’t know who does—but 
there was no help for 16 My mo- 
ther’s countenance and tone of voice 
were too senous to allow me to 
ore weth a joke or a trifling pre- 

ex 

‘Miss Crittenden has been here 
this morning,’ she said, looking at 
me with stern inquiry. 

I hoped that the shght flush on 
the cheek which 1s common to all 
mankind after a hearty meal would 
conceal the colour which I felt to be 
msing hot and fast. It didn’t. 

‘I have nothing to do with Miss 
Crittenden,’ I rephed, trymg ito 
<hvert the threatened stroke. ‘She’s 
an ugly, ill-natured, cross-graimed 
oid maid, and I am very glad I was 
not in the way.’ 

‘She 1s neither old nor ugly, 
Donald. She is only eight-and- 
twenty, to my knowledge; and, in 
some lights, and when she is in 
spirits, you might take her for two 
or three-and-twenty. I only wish 
that I could carry my years as well 
as she does hers.’ 

Now, a8 my mother, still young- 
looking, was a remarkably pretty 
woman for her time of hfe, a first 
suspicion arose in my mind that my 
honoured parent might be even as 
other women are—not altogether in- 
different to her personal appearance. 


‘A young “woman who supports 
her father and mother by her own 
exertions,’ she sententiously con- 
tinued, ‘can hardly be called ill- 
natured and cross-grained.’ 

The idea of children supporting 
their parents was also new to me. 
I had always thought it the duty of 
fathers and mothers to provide well 
for therr beloved offspring, and, 
without exactly pag thon. themselves, 
to leave them a handsome inde- 
pendence at thei earliest conve- 
nience. The other side of the bril- 
lant medal—parents requiring help 
from them children—had never yet 
entered my mmagination. 

‘That Miss Crittenden is still un- 
married,” my mother went on nail- 
ing me down without pity, ‘1s, I 
happen to know, her own fault, or 
rather her own merit. She has de- 
clined (1 hope only deferred accept- 
ing) a most eligible offer, in or 
to continue her establishment un 
she has saved enough money to buy 
an annuity for her parents, whom she 
docs not choose should be a burden 
on any man who would make her 
his wife I believe that she will be 
able to do so in a couple of years, if 
all goes well ’ 

‘ She is making a very good thing 
of it,’ I said, ‘ and 1s feathering her 
nest as fast as she can. Her num- 
ber of young ladies is limited to 
twelve; but, as I count them m 
church, there are fourteen. With 
that, at a hundred guineas each per 
annum, with extras amounting to as 
much again, she may board and 
lodge her lmuted number and make 
@ good profit into the bargain.’ 

‘ There1s nothing more precarious, 
Donald, than a school. <As Miss 
Crittenden has'room in her house 
for fourteen pupils comfortably, she 
is quite mght to make hay while the 
sun shines. If all goes well, she 
has the prospect of soon settlmg 
happily in life; but if all does not 
go well, she may speedily lose every 
penny she has earned.’ 

‘And what should prevent all 
from going well with s Critten- 
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den’s Young Ladies’ Establishment?’ 
XI mquired with affected amplhcity, 
but half anticipating the conclusion 
at which my mother was fast ar- 
riving. 

* Your conduct, wicked boy.’ 

*I know of no such very wicked 
conduct on my part.’ 

‘You have been writing love- 
letters—if I may give such a name 
to sciaps of scribbled nonsense you 
have becn writing silly notes to Miss 
Crittenden’s young ladies.’ 

‘ That 1s not the fact.’ 

“‘ Perhaps not literally, but it cer- 
tamly 1s actually. Of all things, 
Donald, don’t descendtoale You 
have nevesitold me a falsehood yet; 
don’t begin now. Let me have the 
truth, however bad 1t may be. You 
may not have written /etters to Miss 
Crittenden’s young ladies; you have 
written « very foolish lettor to ove 
of Miss Crittenden’s young ladies. 
Here is a billet-doux which Miss 
Cnttenden herself placed in my 
hands, addressed to Miss Emnia 
Hugginson, and signed at full length, 
«Yours until death, Donald Cart- 
“vnght,” thereby compromising the 
name of your family.’ 

‘You would not have me write 
an anonymous letter ?’ 

‘ IT would have you write no letter 
at all to such a person, under such 


circumstances. Consider the con- 
sequences. If it 1s once known in 
the town Miss Crittenden’s 


pupils correspond by letter with 
great boys in the Grammar School, 
that sunple and stupid fact will be 
exaggerated ; the further the rumour 
travels, the worse 1t will become ; 
and when 1t reaches the ears of those 


girls’ parents—as reach them it, 


must, the world is so ill-natured— 
some of them may feel themselves 
bound to remove their daughters 
from a house where such irregu- 
jarities are gomg on. Much as you 
seem to dishke poor Miss Crittenden, 
you would hardly wish to be the 
cause of her losmg the half, perhaps 
two-thirds, of her-pupils. You are 
surely not reckless enough for that ?’ 

The case had never occurred to 
meinthat hght. Iwasa httle stag- 
gered at tho possible results of a 
thoughtless action, and was about 
to extenuate the fault by stating, 
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truly, that I had never written but 
that one letter to any of the girls; 
that Emma Hugginson had written 
to mo first, several tames; that I 
could not help returning an answer ; 
that her looks, I thought, told me 
how fond she was of me; that only 
last Sunday, on going out of church, 
aos I passed Miss Crittenden’s girls 
in the crowd im the porch, Emma 
Huegeimson had squeezed my hand-— 
with, one or two other hke confi- 
dences. Somethmge, however, closed 
my mouth. I said nothing. 

‘But that is not all,’ continued 
my mother, perhaps a little pitying 
my confusion, and speaking in a 
more confidential and equal tone 
than she had ever done before. 
‘How, Donald, could you ever 
think of such oa vulgar creature 
as that Emma Hugginson? Her 
red cheeks are the cheeks of a 
penny doll. Her mannors are com- 
mon, in spite of her imtercourse 
with well-bred schoolfellows; her 
carriage 15 bad, in spite of calis- 
thenics and the drilling-master. 
Her fixed stare and her set simpor 
are marks, if Iam not mistaken, of 
cunning rather than of mnocent 
simpheity. I have often wondered, 
too, that, 1n a select school like hers, 
Miss Crittenden should have taken 
the daughter of a tradesman, of a 
shopkeeper, 1n the town.’ 

‘ Her father’s money 18 as good as 
*other people’s; and her father’s 
waiting behind the counter 1s no 


‘You talk hke a silly schoolboy. 

I know that it 1s no sm; butit sa 
circumstance incompatible with our 
positon in hfe. Supposmg you 
were old enough to mean anything 
serious with Emma Hugeginson, we 
should not like to see you stand- 
ing behind the counter with an apron 
on, helpig your father-m-law. In 
my family, the rule of matrimonial 
connection, in cases where fortune 
on both sides was scanty, has always 
been that the lady should have good 
connections and the young man 
education foi ability. Fre econ~ 
nections, ugeinsons! they 
kept a shop a hundred miles away. 
the nuisance might be bearable 
but here, in the same town, 
our very noses, intolerable 
2F 3 
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you forget that the Earl of Cairn 
Goram is my second cousin, and that, 
in default of hairs male, his peerage 
is hereditable in the female hne? 
If exactly seventeen persons now 
living were dead, dying without 
issue, you would be the Earl of 
Cairn Goram. Think of that, Donald, 
and then think of the Hugginson’s"” 

I had not before heard that the 
title was so transmissible. I did 
think of the Hugginsons; and deter- 
mined to make flirtation capital out 
of Emma’s chance of becoming 
Countess of Cairn Goram. 

‘Tf said my mother, more and 
more confidentially, ‘1f, imstead of 
that Hugginson girl, 16 had been 
Miss Niedermeyer, the case’ would 
have been different. Adelaide Nie- 
dermeyer 1s a lady; her father, Sir 
George, is British Minister at Mo- 
dena, with every prospect of nsing 
in the service. Our family have 
always regarded diplomacy and di- 
plomatists with a kindly feelme. 
Miss Niedermeyer is unpretending, 
and yet firm and imteligent The 
early loss of her mother has taught 
her to thmk for herself at an age 
when other girls are children. She 
is not what sixth-form boys call 

retty, but she will make a very 

dsome and distinguished woman. 

With Adelaide Niedermeyer it would 
have been quite a different affair ’ 

‘Miss Niedermeyer never Bav§ 
me the least encouragement. - 
doubt whether she even knows me 
by sight.’ 

‘ Of course. She is correct in her 
behaviour, which is more than can 
be said of your crimson-faced fa- 
vourite. I am sure you see your 
folly, Donald. You must promise 
me never to write to that girl again. 
You are now aware of the serious 
injury which you might inflict on 
Miss Crittenden; and, as to Emma 
Hugginson, banish ber from your 
thoughts at once. The idea is too 
absurd to be talked of seriousiy. 
Have I your promise? or must I 
consult your father what is to be 
done ?’ 


* Certainly, mother,’ I replied ; ‘ I 
am fax from wishing to hurt Miss 
paar i ahi try to pier 

cing so; I will promise you 
But as to anything further, our 
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thoughts are not always under our 
own control, and I do not feel sure 
that I should be able to keep the 
promise, if made.’ 

* We shall see, sir, how you go on. 
I wonder what Dr. Thornley would 
say, 1f he knew that one reason of 
your sorry figure in class was a flirta- 
fion with a pupil in a Ladies’ 
School !’ 


—— ae 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Now this same Dr. Thornley was 
the prime mover in scrape the 
second—that 1s to say, if 16 was not 
myself. 

In 18— (the exact d&e is of no 
importance: these events hap- 
pened less than a century ago), the 
mode of enforcing discipline m 
Grammar Schools was severer and 
more frequently exercised than I 
have lived to see it in 1863. Dr. 
Thornley was a good scholar and a 
kindly man upon the whole; but 
he was a potentate who held fast to 
his prerogative, and who would 
never utterly abdicate his birchen 
sceptre. He would use his privilege 
sparingly, with forbearance ; but he 
would not yield his right to exercise 
1t A case where circumstances 
might seem to render the putting it 
m foree imexpedient, was the very 
case to rouse his magistral blood 
and make him apply the rod, happen 
what might, both as a warning to 
offenders and a legal assertion of his 
power No boy in the Z Gram-~ 
mar School, no boy’s parents, should 
ever boast that, between the bare 
skin of any culprit and the bundle 
of avenging twigs contact was i1m- 
possible, 1f circumstances pomted in 
that direction. It 1s only just to 
say that those provocative circum- 
Stances were neither frequent nor 
fnvolous; but they might happen to 
any boy on any day, from the small- 
est to the tallest—from the free boy 
on the foundation to the heir of an 
alderman or the son of a squire. 
Rhadamanthus was less inexorable. 

Neither did Dr. Thornley approve 
of his boys meddling with aught 
save Latin and Greek, so long as 
they were under his tuition. en 
they left him they might follow their 
own devices. But for Latin and 
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Greek, King Edward had founded 
the school, and good Grecians and 
Latinists he was determined to pro- 
duce. The classical success of his 
pupus at esther University was 1n- 
cense to his nostmis and music to 
ee roar He attnbuted ae mental, 
e all-pervading influence o 
birch. He was obliged to tolerate, 
at short stated intervals, a mathe- 
matical and a writing master within 
ns walls, but music, drawing, 
physics, modern languages, natural 
history (then struggling agaimst the 
charge of heresy)—mm short, all 
modern sciences, were tabooed, con- 
traband, to,be studied in secret, as 
though the students thereof were 
guilty of black arts and sorcery 
I was a day-boy at the Z—— 
Grammar School. My parents’ re- 
sidence mm the town dispensed with 
my becoming a boarder. I was in 
the sixth form,and might have been 
at the top of it, but was consider- 
ably nearer to the bottom. I must 
confess that, at that trme, I was the 
idlest and most disorderly of boys— 
that 1s, I did not confine myself to 
Lataun and Greek, and when I did 
work at them, 1t was not regularly, 
but by fits and starts. I was fond 
of studies and pursuits which were 
foreign to the regular course of the 
school. I neglected Greek play for 
modern preferred Byron, 
then living, to dead Persius and 
Juvenal; read voyages and travels, 
instead of making i1ambics; and 
stuffed the birds of the neighbour- 
hood when I should have been 
cramming the Birds of Aristophanes. 
My mother gave me frequent lec- 
tures respecting this waste of valu- 
able tame. I was sent to the Gram- 
mar School, she said, to learn what 
was taught at the school, and not to 
fritter away quarter after quarter m 
making toys and reading books 
which had no reference to my edu- 
cation. She heard of Dr. Thornley’s 
increasing dissatisfaction with sor- 
row, but without surprise. Nor did 
Imend. Themes and exercises were 
hurried over more and more care- 
lessly; and several repeated half 
days’ absences (connected with 
Scrape the Third) without my pa- 
rents’ written leave—in plain school- 
boy English, truantmg—filled the 
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cup to overflowing. The Doctor 
said no boy should defy him; he 
had warned me often enough; he 
had inflicted mimor impositions: he 
now imposed three hundred lines of 
the Afneid to be commutted to 
memory by a certam and not very 
distant day. If I failed to say them 
by heart, I must make up my mind 
to submit to punishment, and pun- 


ishment, at Z——— Grammar School, 
meant the rod with all its attendant 
circumstances. If I refused to sub- 


mit to the rod, the Doctor’s only 
alternative, he said, was to expel 
me 

Expulsion from any public or 
grammar school 1s a scrious impedi- 
ment to a boy’s future career. It 
excludes him from almost every 
honourable professional opening. 
As to giving up myself meekly to 
be flogged, with more than a hound’s 
disgrace, 11 was umpossible. I was 
no longer a boy, but a young man, 
and to that shameful exposure I had 
resolved got to yield, even if I were 
driven to knock Dr Thornley down 
before his assembled boys and 
ushers. I felt certain that the mm- 
posed three hundred lines of Virgil 
would not, and in my present state 
of nund could not, be learned by the 
appointed date How to get out of 
the dilemma I knew not { thought 
of escaping in some direction, still 
unknown; of running away, or 
going to sea. But how? whither? 
The next month’s future lay before 
me enveloped in_the thickest ob- 
scurity. 


CHAPTER II. 


My native place, Z » L ought 
to tell you, is a cathedral town, with 
not much to enlven it. We had 
several sets and circles of society, 
each of which kept very much to 
itself—that 1s, there was no getting 
out of one set into another, upwards. 
There you were, fixed for life, re- 
garding the circle or circles above 
you as elderly gentlemen regard the 
glaciers that surround the summit 





of the Jungfrau—v retty to 
look at, but ee a. ; 
The great wor. 3 thus elevated far 


the admiration of the Little worl af 
Z—— comprised within its sphere 
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two quite distinct sets of people— 
the permanent, staid mhabitants of 
the Cathedral Close, with their 
shovel-hats, fine old port, and kindly 
jntercourse with those within their 
pale, and the dashing cavalry officers 
who dwelt for 4 twelvemonth (to be 
succeeded by other dashers) in the 
vast caravanserai on the outskirts of 
the town known as ‘ The Horse 
Barracks.’ These two branches of 
good society met on polite but not 
very intimate terms ‘They visitcd ; 
for the Dean was a general’s son, and 
the Bishop had a,nephew in the 
army The ladies also were neaily 
equally well born and equally well 
bred in one set as in the other, but 
when once the first calls were paid 
and returned, and the dmners of 
welcome given to new arrivals, they 
saw not very much of each other, 
except on public occasions, such as 
balls and meetings Afier the first 
two or three months, the officcrs 
were apt to find their residence dull, 
to obviate which they#~initiated 
sundry amusements from tiuue to 
time—a, cricket-match, a _ stecple- 
chase, orto the gencral delight, an 
open-air ball, concludimg with fire- 
works. 

In 18—, my father was Mayor of 
Z , which enemnustance com- 
spelled us to enter the charmed circle 
of which we befoie merely touched 
the curcuniference, for he was neither 
clerical, professional, nor mulitay. 
He was a large wholesale merchan?, 
sufficiently well educated to converse 
with people of leisure, but too much 
occupied with warehouse and IcJger 
to devote much of his tame to their 
company. My mother was perfectly 
capable of receiving ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were invited by the 
mayor, ber husband, and s0, al- 
though I can hardly tell how, I got 
to know the officers. I was espe- 
cially patronized by one mm particu- 
lar—a Captain Fitzjames, a spirited 
young fellow, who used to bring ine 
back rare birds to stuff when he 
‘went out shooting, drove me occa- 
sionally m his dog-cart, and got ine 
admitted to all the fétes which his 
eolleagues set on foot. 
__ One evening, at mess, the bright 
idea was started to treat the town of 
Z—— to a balloon ascent. The 
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majority of the inhabitants had never 
seen such a thing; and itis one of 
the fow sights of which those who 
have already seen it never tire or 
can behold without imterest. Mr. 
Griffiths, the leading aeronaut of the 
day, was written to, to state on what 
terms he would come to Z—-—- forth- 
with, brmging his aerostatic appa- 
ratus with him. 

Mr. Griffiths duly rephed that Ins 
own balloon was under repair, and 
unavailable for the present, but 
that an admirable balloon, not his 
own, mn which he had already made 
several ascents with a lady for Ins 
companion, could be kad for the 
proposed occasion, provided tho 
officers would guarantce to make 
good any accident or damage that 
nught occur to 1t while in their 
service ‘That his terms for the 
ascent were so much, but that he 
would be content with a smaller 
sum, provided he were allowed, pre- 
vious to the actual ascent, to Ict 
people mount for a money payment 
to a certain height m the captive 
balloon by means of a rope fastened 
to the car, allowing it to mse and 
descend at will. 

The pioposal, to which there 
seemed no objection, was agreed to. 
Groups of people, in diffcrent parts 
of the town, collected to peruse a 
colossal poster announcing that, by 
permission of the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor, on the afternoon of a 
certain day, Mr Gniffiths, the cele- 
brated acronaut, would muke an 
ascent from tbe Vauxhall Gardens in 
that magnificent balloon, the ‘ High- 
flyer,’ accompanied by a lady ama- 
teur. Cards of myitation to the 
inner circle obtainable only of the 
officers of the -—-—th Dragoons. 
Tickets to the outer circle, 2s. 6d, 
to be had of Mr. Gnffiths, at the 
Gardens The Band of the Regi- 
ment to be mattendance Ascents in 
the captive balloon dumng the three 
previous days, 1os. 6d. each person. 

It was publicly rumoured hat, 
besides the aeronaut and the un- 
known lady, one of the officers would 
join in the ‘ Highflyer’s’ final ascent ; 
while everybody in the fashionable 
world of Z knew that my friend, 
Captain Fitzjames, was the officer m 
question. 
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Now, amongst my numerous 
naughtinesses was a curiosity to 
know all about balloonmg. I had 
studied the biographies of aeronauts, 
from the Montgolfiers down to 
Blanchard and Sadler. Ballooning, 
with its wondrous facts and mys- 
terious possibilities, had taken strong 
holdofmy imagination Dr. Thornicy 
had set us a copy of Latin hexameteis 
on the fight of Icarus I wrote the 
verses and got praised foronce. But 
Icarus, for me, was an unreal, 
visionary myth, it was the fate of 
Pilatre de Rosier which mspired me 
I had never scen 2 balloon, still less 
@ balloon ascent, yet I had got tho 
mode of inflation by heart The 
construction of a fiue-balloon had 
been suddenly cut short by my 
mother, who feared I should set the 
ancient city of Z on fhe. I 
naturally, therefore, applied to my 
military protector for an introduc- 
tion to the acronaut strangers as 
soon after their arrival as possible. 

To the Vauxhall Gardens at 
Z was attached a Vauxhall 
Hotel, where the visitors stayed. 
The lady had engaged for her own 
use a suite of rooms in the quietest 
part of the house. We called. The 
captam asked for a private room, 
and sent in his card to Mr Gmniifiths. 
In two minutes he appcared, fol- 
lowed by the lady. 

She was a young woman of two 
or threo and twenty, and I thought 
her the most graceful and pleasing 
creature I had ever beheld. Sho 
was a trifle above the middle height, 
with harmonious features, expres- 
sive gray cyes, well-arched cye- 
brows, a pale but clear complexion, 
pert teeth, and a winning smile. 

fore Griffiths had time to present 
her she offered her hand to Captam 
Fitzjames with the frankness of an 
old acquaintance. 

‘You! Isabella Lestroppe! Are 
you the lady amateur whom Gnuif- 
fiths has announced to us ?’ 

‘ Certainly. You know me well 
enough not to be surprised at find- 
ing me here. I have long becn 
aware of your inclination for bal- 
looning, and that 14 would come to 
an ascent one of these days; so I 
determined, under my friend Gmf- 
fith’s tuition, to qualify myself to 
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accompany you, and perhaps tako 
care of you.’ 

Mr. Gniitiths looked more asto- 
nished than pleased at this recog- 
nition and explanation; noverthe- 
less he ventured no remark. His 
age, then, nught be thirty, though 
he looked older in the face. In 
form he was a model, not tall, but 
well-knit, supple, and with evory 
muscle developed. Ths counte- 
nance was inteiligent and not de- 
void of manly gmiace, but it was 
mdechbly marked with the aero- 
nant’s nes, imprinted by the habi- 
tual imuunence of sudden death. 
AS warm in heart as cool in difh- 
culties, he had speedily fallen m 
love with his pupil His pioposal 
that she should share his ioitunes 
for better for worse had been firmly 
dechued, with no other explanation 
than that its acceptance was linpos- 
sible. Grifiiths now at once under- 
stood that he saw before him the 
1cal impediment to his happimess 
Poor man! It was a hard blow to 
lum, but was not the first disdp- 
pointment in life he had suffered. 

From that visit until the defimite 
ascent of the balloon Is&w ww good 
deal of the adventurous damsel Miss 
Isabella Lestroppe. I was con- 
stantly backwards and forwards at 
the gardeus, first, to witness the 
process of inflation, and afterwards 
the ascents in the captive balloon, 
which had a prodigious success. 
On those occasions Griffiths fre- 
quently accompanied his customers 
durmg their brief trip imto the 
upper regions, but in the majority 
of cases not; for every tune he did 
so he sacrihced half a guimea, by 
occupying the place of a paying 
person. When he thus sent up his 
cargoes of excitement-seekers I often 
asked myself, ‘ What would be the 
feelings, and the fate, of such fool- 
hardy and wmexperienced adven- 
turers, were the rope, which drew 
them down to the ground again, 
to break suddenly and cast them 
adnift ? ; 

The very awfulness of that idea 
only served to fascmate me the 
more. I longed to go up in the 
captive balloon; but my mother 


forbade it umperatively. Ane 
of a free ascent; I ardently desixed 
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two quite distinct sets of peop 
the permanent, staid inhabitants of 
the Cathedral Close, with ther 
shovel-hats, fine old port, and kindly 
intercourse with those within their 
pale, and the dashing cavalry officers 
who dwelt for 4 twelvemonth (to be 
succeeded by other dashers) m the 
vast caravanserai on the outskirts of 
the town known as ‘The Horse 
Barracks. These two branches of 
good society met on polite but not 
very intimate terms. ‘They visited ; 
for the Dean was a general’s son, and 
the Bishop had a, nephew in the 
army The ladies also were nearly 
equally well born and equally well 
bred im one set as mm the other; but 
when once the first calls were paid 
and returned, and the dmners of 
welcome given to new arrivals, they 
saw not very much of each other, 
except on public occasions, such ag 
balls and meetings After the first 
two or three months, the officers 
were apt to find their residence dull ; 
to obviate which the tiated 
sundry amusements from time to 
time—a cricket-match, a steeple- 
chase, or,*to the general delight, an 
open-air ball, concluding with fire- 
works. 
In 18—, my father was Mayor of 
Z . which circumstance com- 
spelled us to enter the charmed circle 
of which we before merely touched 
the circumference, for he was neither 
clerical, professional, nor mulitary. 
He was a large wholesale merchant, 
sufficiently well educated to converse 
with people of leisure, but too much 
occupied with warehouse and leliger 
to devote much of his tame to their 
company. My mother was perfectly 
capable of receiving ladies and gen- 
tlemen who were inyited by the 
Iinayor, ber husband; and so, al- 
though I can hardly tell how, I got 
to know the officers. I was espe- 
gially patronized by one in pariicu- 
lar—a Oaptain Fitzjames, a spirited 
young , who used to bring me 
back rare birds to stuff when he 
went out shooting, drove me occa- 
sionally m his dog-cart, and got me 
admitted to all the tes which his 
colleagues set on foot. 
One evening, at mess, the bright 
was started to tyeat the town of 
Z-——, ta a balloon sscent. The 
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majority of the inhabitants had never 
seen such a thing; and 1tis one of 
the few sights of which those who 
have already seen it never tire or 
ean behold without mterest. Mr. 
Griffiths, the 1 aeronaut of the 
day, was written to, to state on what 
terms he would come to Z—~—- forth- 
with, bringing his aerostatic appa- 
ratus with him. 

Mr Griffiths duly replied that his 
own balloon was under repair, and 
unavailable for the present; but 
that an admurable balloon, not his 
own, in which he had already made 
several ascents with a lady for his 
companion, could be kad for the 
proposed occasion, provided tho 
officers would guarantee to make 
good any accident or damage that 
might occur to it while m their 
service That his terms for the 
ascent were so much, but that he 
would be content with a smaller 
sum, provided he were allowed, pre- 
vious to the actual ascent, to let 
people mount for a money payment 
to a certain height in the captive 
balloon by means of a rope fastened 
to the car, allowing it to mse and 
descend at will. 

The proposal, to which there 
seemed no objection, was agreed to. 
Groups of people, in different parts 
of the town, collected to peruse a 
colossal poster announcing that, by 
permission of the lught Worshipful 
the Mayor, on the afternoon of a 
certam day, Mr. Gniffiths, the cele- 
brated aeronaut, would make an 
ascent from the Vauxhall Gardens in 
that magnificent balloon, the ‘ High- 
flyer,’ accompanied by a lady ama- 
teur. Cards of invitation to the 
imner circle obtainable only of the 
officers of the —-—th Deseo 
Tickets to the outer circle, 2s. 6d., 
to be had of Mr. Gnffiths, at the 
Gardens. ithe Band of the Regi- 
ment to be in attendance. Ascents m 
the captive balloon dumng the three 
previous days, ros. 6d. each person. 

It was publicly runroured #at, 
besides the aeronaut and the un- 
known lady, one of the officers would 
join in the ‘ Highflyer’s’ final ascent ; 
while everybody im the fashionable 
world of Z——— knew that my friend, 
Captain Fitgjames, was the pflicer ia 
question. 
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Now, amongst my numerous 
naughtinesses was a curiosity to 
know all about balloonmg tI had 
stadied the biographies of acronauts, 
from the Montgolfiers down to 
Blanchard and Sadler Ballooning, 
with its wondrous facts and mys- 
terious possibilities, had taken strong 
hold of my magination Dr Thornley 
had set us a copy of Latin hexameteis 
on the fight of Icarus I wrote the 
verses and got praised foronce But 
Icarus, for me, was an unreal, 
‘visionary myth, 16 was the fate of 
Pilatre de Rosier which inspired me 
I had never seen a balloon, still less 
® balloon ascent, yet I had got the 
mode of inflation by heart ‘The 
construction of a fie-balloon had 
been suddenly cut short by my 
mother, who ferred I should set the 
ancient city of 4 on fie I 
naturally, therefore, apphed to my 
mulitary ee for an intioduc- 
tion to the acronaut strangers as 
soon after their arrival as possible 

To the Vauxhall Gardens at 
ZL was attached a Vauxhall 
Hotel, where the visitors staycd 
The lady had engaged for her own 
mse a suite of rooms in the quietest 
pait of the house Weecalled The 
captain asked for a private room, 
and sent in his carilto Mr Gmnihths 
In two minutes he appeared, fol- 
lowed by the lady 

She was a joung woman of two 
or thiee and twenty, and I thought 
her the most graceful and pleasing 
creature I had ever beheld She 
was a trifle above the middle height, 
with harmomous features, expres- 
Blve gray eyes, well-arched eye- 
brows, a pale but clear complexion, 
seri teeth, and a wimning smile 

ore Griffiths had time to present 
her she offered her hand to Captam 
Fitzjames with the frankness of an 
old acquaimmtance 

* You! Isabella Lestroppe! Are 
you the lady amateur whom Gu1f- 
fiths has announced to us?’ 

‘ Certainly. You know me well 
enough ndét to be surprised at find- 
ang me here I have long been 
aware of your inclmation for bal- 
loonme, and that 1t would come to 
an ascent one of these days; so I 
determined, under my frend Grif- 
fith’s turlion, to qualify myself to 
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accompany you, and perhaps tale 
care of you’ 

Mr Gnfhths looked more asto- 
mished than pleased at this recog- 
nition and explanation, noeverthe- 
less he ventured no remark Hs 
age, then, nught be thirty, though 
he looked older m the face In 
form he was a model, not tall, but 
well-hmt, supple, and with every 
muscle developed His counte- 
mance was intelugent and not de- 
void of manly but it was 
indelibly mazhed with the aero- 
nauts lines, imprinted by the habi- 
tual immuincnce of sudden death 
As warm in heart as cool m difh- 
culties, he had spcedily fallen m 
love with his pupil ths proposal 
that she should shaice his fo.tunes 
for bette. for worse had been firmly 
dechned, with no other explanation 
than that its acceptance was mmpos- 
sible Guifhths now at once under- 
stood that he saw before him the 
veal iumpediment to his happiness 
Poor man! It was a hard blow to 
him, but was not the first dicdyp- 
pointment m hfe he had suffered 

Fiom that visit until the definite 
ascent of the balloon I s&w a good 
deal of the adventurous damsel Miss 
Isabella Lestroppe I was con- 
stantly bachwaids and forwaids at 
the gardens, first, to witness the 
piocess of .nflation, and afterwards 
the ascents m the captive balloon, 
which had a piodigious success. 
On those occasions Guiffiths fre- 
quently accompanicd his customers 
dumng ther brief trp imto the 
upper 1egions, but in the majonty 
ot cases not, for every time he did 
so he saciuificed half a guimea, by 
occupying the place of a paying 
person When he thus sent up his 
cargoes of excitement-seekers I often 
asked myself, ‘ What would be the 
feelangs, and the fate, of such fool- 
hardy and imexperienced adven- 
tureis, were the rope, which drew 
them down to the ground ps 
to break suddenly and cast 
adrift ? : 

The very awfulness of that idea 

ed to fascaamate ma fe 
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to make one, and mentioned my 
wish to Captain Fitzjames. He 
acceded at once, remarking, that 
now they were in for 1t, they might 
have two or more ascents as easily 
as one. He called to ask my 
mother’s permission. She flatly re- 
fused, appendmg to her - 
some disobliging allusions to Miss 
Lestroppe, which brought the colour 
to the captaim’s cheek. 

Does the colonel’s lady visit Miss 
rerio oa ?? she asked, sarcasti- 
ca. 


y.- 

‘She has not visited her yet, 
madam; but she will before long.’ 

‘Tam glad of it. She will then 
be fit society for my son’ 

I did not wonder then, nor do I 
now, at the strong attachment which 
Griffiths felt for his pupil. Tome 
she was a singularly attractive per- 
son. Her manners and conversa- 
tion charmed me She was simple 
and unaffected, extremely well in- 
formed, and she spoke of nothing 
with indifference. Whether for 
praise or blame, nothing to her was 
without its mterest. Her intellect 
was clear, her will straightforward 
and decided. I never took the 
trouble to consider whether I re- 
garded her as an elder sister or a 
fmend; but this I remember, that, 
in spite of the difference of our ages, 
Miss Hugepinson’s mage was waning 
fast from my thoughts. School 
hours and school exercises were 
completely neglected. My mother 


heard of 1t, and of the cause, and? 


rp aaa her displeasure accord- 
ingly. 

On the evening previous to the 
day fixed for the ascent, somebody 
at the officers’ mess suggested that 
it would come off with much greater 
éclat to Oaptam Fitzjames if per- 
formed by him and the lady alone, 
unassisted by the professional aero- 
naut; the feat would be all the 
more daring and romantic. Captain 
¥itzjames jumped at the idea. It 
was proposed at once to the lady 
and colleague. The former 
hesitated at first, but finally con- 
sented to do a nl geet aebeciad apeaigane 


to aceede to ition, on 
‘account, he said, of risk thereby 
3; bat in reality, it was 
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lousy, combined with wounded per- 
sonal vanity. 

Next morning the negotiations 
were renewed. Iwas present at the 
conference. With all that Miss Le- 
stroppe could do to acy, | the nang 
storm, the captain and ths got 
to high words. 'The former haugh- 
tily remarked that, as Griffiths had 
hired himself and his balloon to the 
mess, who were responsible for it, 
he was bound to obey their orders. 
The latter retorted, that he was a 
professional aeronsut, and no man’s 
servant, that his engagement was 
to make a personal ascent with the 
balloon, and to take up any one 
whom the officers might name, but 
not to place the balloon at the dis- 
posal of any fool who was crazy 
enough to risk his neck. ‘ You will 
find, captain,’ he added, ‘ that I 
stick to my bargain You will 
either go up with me, or not at all.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ rephed the captain, dis- 
dainfully. ‘We shall see about 
that,’ and left the room. 

Miss Lestroppe endeavoured to 
soften Griffiths, urging that she was 
perfectly competent to conduct the 
machine, and that his comphance 
would doubtless put additional cash 
in his pocket, besides ensurmg fu- 
ture patronage. After some per- 
suasion he appeared to yield, but 
would make no specific promise. 
Some sudden idea, some_ secret 
scheme seemed to be floatang be- 
fore his mmd. We left him, to 
take a turn in the Gardens. There 
Miss Lestroppe spoke to me im 
confidence. She was aware of my 
desire to make an ascent, and gave 
me directions what to do that after- 
noon. As we m came my 
mother and Miss Crittenden alone, 
admitted by special permission to 
observe the prelimmanes of the 
great event. 

She severely taxed me with im- 
propriety. A lad of my age, she 
warmly insisted, ought not to fre- 
quent the society of a young woman 
occupying so equivocal i 
of a public performer, in fact, who 
pba Fiat ech pace by the ladies 
oO e regiment or by any 
able family in the town; ce 
that, if I did not drop so doubtful 
an acquaintance at once, she would 
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speak to my father that very even- 
ing. 

{ replied, with wild, and, I fear, 
rude independence, that her preju- 
dice against Miss ppe was 
unkind and unfair; that she was a 
well-condicted as well as an accom- 
plshed young woman; and that, 
when evening came, I did not ex- 
pect to hear any scolding on that or 
any other subject. My mother 
opened her eyes rather wide, but 
walked away quietly without reply, 
observing to Miss Crittenden that 
‘the balloon mania. would soon be 
over, for the aeronauts would be 
going away to-morrow, and that I 
should then come to my senses 
again. 

The eventful afternoon arrived. 
Inside, the: gardens were quite full; 
outside, there were crowds of thou- 
sands and thousands, townspeople 
mingled with dusty throngs from 
the country. The imner circle, 
having the balloon in its centre, 
was occupied by the aristocracy of 
the town, the neighbouring squires 
and them famulies, and the officers’ 
fnends. There was a crush of well- 
dressed people. My father and 
mother ‘were there. Muss Critten- 
den and her school were there, ac- 
commodated with a front seat, m 
consequence bo of their short 
stature and théir early arrival. 
Miss Lestroppe was there, also in 
front, as one of the actors in the 
scene, and seated next Miss Crit- 
tenden. 

And I was there. My mother 
frowned as I took my place beside 
Miss Lestroppe. I retared. The 
more public, the more private. You 
can do things unnoticed in a crowd 
which you cannot do elsewhere. I 
profited by the opportunity. 

The afternoon was neither stormy 
nor calm, but a little gusty. Al- 
though the clouds hung low they 
did not threaten rain at present. A 
relaxing warmth ed. the air. 
In spite of the excitement of the 
moment, and the approaching rea- 
lization of my wildest dreams, I felt 
heavily oppressed. But the regi- 


mental band played an inspiriting 
march, overpowering the 
hum of conversation and curious 


inguiry which burst from the as- 
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sembled multitude. ‘ Which is the 
lady? Which is the captain ? 
Which is the famous aéronant who 
has made so many scores of as- 
— Sg " 

ut im the central group an in- 

e was going on of which the 
ouigiders had no suspicion. The 
question was, ‘Is Mr. Griffiths, or 
1s he not, to ascend in com 
with the adventurous couple? No 
agreement could be come to; Grif- 
fiths held out for his nght to ma- 
nage the balloon. The spectators 
began to be umpatient to behold the 
final denouement. 

‘Is all ready, Griffiths?’ the cap- 
tain asked, with manifest irritation. 

‘ All has been ready for some 
time, captain,” he rephed, with a 
smile that was fuller of meaning 
than of satisfaction. 

‘ Are you ready, Miss Lestroppe ?’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ he said, taking 
the lady’s hand, and advancing to- 
wards the car. ‘ Let us be off. 
And you, sir,’ to Griffiths, remain 
where you are. Enter the car at 
your peril.’ 

‘ Very well, captain 2 be it so.’ 

At that instant, the balloon 
trembled, as if from a sudden tug; 
its giobular mass heaved for a mo- 
ment, and then, before the travel- 
lers could reach the car it rose from 
the ground, and soon was floating 
overhead. ‘The captam looked the 
picture of dismay and disappoint- 
ment. Miss Lestroppe stood ri- 
vetted to the spot hkea statue. The 
occupants of the inner circle gazed 
at each other in astonishment. 
Ei:very person inside the gardens 
was puzzled to behold the intended 
aeronauts left on terra firma. The 
outside multitude applauded loudly 
the magnificent upward course of 
the balloon. Not one in a thou- 
sand had observed that the car con- 
tained no visible occupant. Where 
was I at that exciting moment ? 
noo witness laanching 
of the aérial ship? 


After the surprise, whispers 
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* It’s a got-off,’ they said. ‘She's 
afraid, and he’s afraid, too. Ther 
pretended vexation is a piece of 
acting. They've bribed Mr. Gnf- 
fiths to let the balloon slip away 
without them. They are safe 
enough now. They know they 
can’t go up.’ - 

The whispers, however, passed 
unheeded by the parties most in- 
terested in them, for, when the bal- 
loon was only some twenty feet 
from the ground, a slip of paper 
was blown trom the car by a gust 
of the fitful breeze. As it fell, 
whirling mm the air, Miss Crittenden 
caught it, glanced at 1t, whispered 
a word to Miss Lestroppe, and 
showed it to two of her pupils— 
Miss Huggeimson and Miss Nieder- 
meyer. Emma turned very red, 
but opposed a dogged silence to 
every question put to her, Ade- 
laide, as soon as she saw it, looked 
up at the now far distant balloon, 
and faanted. Miss marshal then 
stepped up to Mr Griffiths, and 
uttered @ few quick words in his 
ear. 

“My God! my God! he ex- 
claimed districtedly, raising both his 
hands above his head. ‘What have 
Idone! What have I done!’ 

In half an hour the gardens were 
empty, and the multitade dispersed 
to their respective homes. Im hers 
my mother felt angry at my ab- 
sence. She beheved me to be 
spending the evening in company 
with the acronauts and their pa- 
tron. After a sleepless mght she 
began to be alarmed on learning 
that no news had been heard of moe 
the folowing morning. 


sree 


CHAPTER IV. 


The second mornmg after the 
escape of the balloon, my mother 
was sitting alone in the breakfast- 
parlour, and anxious at 
my contanued absence. During the 
vigils of the night, she had deter- 
mained to rescue me out of Miss 


en eo eee 
to myself. Miss ae 


ug 
ginson, in her eyes, was respectability 
ee the beid ad- 
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make believe that nothing had gone 
wrong in the famuly. 

At the early hour of ten o’clock, 
the housemaid announced, with 
evident excitement, the visit of Miss 
Crittenden, accompanied by one of 
her pupils and ‘a strange lady.’ 

‘Show them into the drawing- 
room, Mary,’ said my mother, 1m- 
patiently, ‘and say that I will be 
there directly. They are come to 
gratify their curiosity, perhaps,’ she 
contimued to herself, ‘and want to 
know what has happened, or they 
may be intending to inflict upon me 
their condolence and their hopes for 
the best. Butif Miss Hugginson’s 
mother has dared to enter this house 
unasked, she will soon have a lesson 
to, be more cautious ’ 

‘Oh my" said Mary to her fellow- 
servant, on returning tothe kitchen ; 
‘who would ever have thought that 
Miss Crittenden would ever consort 
with the hke of that? Why, she 
come up the street side by side, 
quite familiar, along with the young 
woman who didn’t go up in the 
balloon the day before yesterday. 
And she lets Miss Niederineyer walk 
with her, too. I was watchmg them 
behind the drawing-room c 
ever so long before they knocked at 
the door.’ 

As soon as my mother entered the 
drawing-room, Miss Crittenden, offer- 
ine her hand, said, ‘Adelaide you 
Imow ajready; allow me to present 
Miss Lestroppe to you.’ 

‘The would-be aeronaut?’ in- 
quired my mother, %n a tone of dis- 
pleasure and surprise. ‘ To what 
do I owe the honour of receiving 80 
celebrated a person at my house?’ 
she contmued, with unconcealed 
contempt, and offermg chairs to 
Miss Crittenden and her pupil, but 
omitting that polteness to Muss 
Lestroppe. 

‘Let us understand each other, 
Mrs. Cartwright,’ said the latter, 
calmly, ‘Iam come here, if not#to 
render a service, at least to express 
my regret for what has ee 
let you know the worst, and to ee 
you to bear it as well as may be. 
did not come to submit to insult, 
nor will I submit to it.’ 


There was something in Miss 
Critbenden’s look and manner which 
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induced my mother to concede just 
a little. She offered a chair, re- 
sumed her seat, and motioned to her 
visitor to do the same. 

‘Unless you can treat’ me,’ Miss 
Lestroppe continued, ‘as one lady 
should treat another, I shall leavo 
the house at once; which would bo 
a pity. Miss Niedermeyer, who has 
‘gome information to give, or rather 
to confirm, starts for Modena to- 
morrow, to jom her father there. 
An opportunity has unexpectedly 
occurred of her performing the 
journey with a friend of mme and 
of her father’s—a government mes- 
senger I wish you well, madam: 
you may be proud of your pedigree, 
Tam equally proud of mine. ‘The 
lineal descendant of Irish kings will 
hardly humble herself to the cousin 
of a laird.’ 

‘It 1s unfortunate, ma’am, that 
your princely blood should be over- 
clouded by such evil reports It is 
a strange position for a descendant 
of royalty to be talked of m connec- 
tion with a vagabond aecronaut ’ 

“Speak less disrcapectfully of Mr. 
Griffiths, 1f you plcase, Mrs Cart- 
wright,’ rejomed Miss Lestroppe, 
without losmmg temper. ‘He is an 
aeronaut, certainly, and an able one, 
but no  yagabond further than the 
act of frequent travelling implies. 
The vulgar calumny to which you 
allude, shows that you must listen 
to scandal from very low quarters 
indeed. You will allow me to in- 
form you that I am as well con- 
ducted a woman as yourself.’ 

‘Then why are you here, travel- 
lng with Gnffiths, the aeronaut, 
under such questionable circum- 
stances ?’ 

‘ Because it has suited my plans 
and my tastes. lLuisten to me, 
madam, for one moment, and sup- 

ress your prejudices, if you can. 
women are not hke you, cau- 
tious, hesitating, undecided, afraid 
of the world’s first-expressed opinion. 
At last I have attamed success, and 
the world’s opimon will be on my 
side. iI am shortly to become the 
ca 


ra 


'3 ‘wife.’ 
” That is, we have your word for 
it.” 

* Atl women are not liars, madam. 
You know, at least, that there iz 
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nothing between Captain Fitzjames 
and an Insh earldom with an 
English barony attached. I always 
intended to be his wife. I have 
long seen that that conclusion was 
incvitable. It was his destiny, and 
mine~ he loves me passionately, and 
I do not shnnk from saying that I 


love him very dearly.’ 


‘From your own statement, then, 
if appears that you have clearly 


been running aftcr hum here.’ 


‘There was no fear of his forget-~ 
ting me The shaft had struck too 
decp for that; I surpmse and charm 
him, too. I am no aickly girl who 


cannot live out of a hot-house. On 


good hunter I can follow the pack 
with the best rider that ever wore 


scarlet coat. Look af my arm; it 


is 


smooth and rounded, but as hard as 
marble My fingers are white, but 
they are clasps of steel. With the 
smaj]l sword there 1s not an officer 
in tho regiment who can touch me.’ 

‘And to acquire that sinll,’ inter- 
rupted my mother, with a sneer, 
*you took instructions from a suc- 
cession of military fencing-masters, 
and gamed their confidence during 


private lessons.’ 
‘You obstinately will continue 


to 


put the worst construction on every- 
thing. No, madam; I learnt the 
use of the sword from a spirited 
French fencmg-mistress, who, were 
you to address to her the same 
insinuation as you have to me, would, 
if you refused to apologize, instantly 


give you a box on both ears. 


£ 


refrain, informing you that I am not 
a bad shot either with the rifle or the 
revolver, as I would willingly show 
you were you inclined to see, and 
were our time nof otherwise occu- 


pied ” 


‘Very feminine accomplishments 


to boast of,’ said my mother, in the 


tone people use ae they wish 

disparage an acquaintance. 
‘Feminine 1 Ww 

by femmine? I ean cook, if 


to 


hat do you mem. 
needs 


be. I can net, ¥ can knit, I em 
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ever we want a little music, we 
shall have the means of gomg to 
eoncerts and operas. But remem- 
ber, Mrs. Cartwright, if you please, 
that my future husband 1s a soldier. 
We shall certamly not leave the 
regiment before he succeeds to the 
title, if then. At any time we may 
be ordered out to India or the Cape, 
and have to struggle hand to hand 
for mastery with treacherous Hin- 
doos or savage Caffres. Sheuld, a 
great European war break out, as 
some suppose | gage I shall not 
let my husband go alone. Which 
do you call*the most feminine—a 
woman whom her husband drags 
alongwith him as a helpless burden, 
or one who can keep up with him in 
pursuit or flight, and can defend his 
life and her own in extremity? It 
was to surprise Captain Fitzjames 
with a new accomplishment, that 
I took i etions of Mr. Gmiffiths, 
and have acquired the art of 

ga alison at its ascent and 
descent, and while in the air. Grif- 
fiths allows that I am now as com- 
petent as himself, and that any one 
may a trust ‘themselves to my 


“In short, ma’am, by your own 
showing, you are one of those dare- 
devil women whom society tries to 
keep ata distance, as it does every 
other startling social phenomenon.’ 

‘Asif courage were a crime and 
cowardice a virtue m women, al- 
though they are the reverse in men. 
For myself, I own that I know not 
fear. Danger is only a dehghtful 
excitement, which instantly summons 
my presence of mind, and heightens 
all my faculties. In a storm at sea, 
threatened with shipwreck, I have 
watched every manceuvre and every 
chance, and enjoyed the sublamuity of 
the scene. Boasting 1s a con- 
temptible weakness, but I do not 
boest when I state that on a field of 
batile I believe I should remain as 
ceeal and collected, as completely 
renege of myself, as I am here, in 

drawing-room. ris an 

clizir which only invigorates firm 

minds, 2nd a" them to their. 

gilovious, for instance, is 2 balloon 

“pissing ae And the higher I = 
the mqpe. glorious it was, “To 
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feel oneself suspended, open 
space, by a few slender trends To 

borne by a vessel whose action 
depends on the equilibrium of elas- 
tic and inflammable gases! To look 
at our globe, wrapped im its cloudy 
mantle, with an approach to the 
way in which it is beheld by the 
dwellers on the moon!’ To gam 
such views of earth as we fancy, 
m our dreams, are the privilege 
of angels and spiritual beings! 
And on mounting higher, and gasp- 
ing for breath in the thin air, to 
be reminded of our own 
material nature, and that, cor- 
poreally, we are scarcely better than 
fish living im an aerial sea (the 
atmosphere) with a very limited 
power of swimming in it, and that 
only by artificial means. I know 
that sudden death is possible, but 
I look it firmly in the face. The 
thought makes my pulse beat more 
strongly, but not more quickly by 
the tenth of a second. Do you think 
that while I am gazing upon the 
clouds that roll beneath our car, or 
upon the earth spread out, hke a 
bright-coloured map, or upon the 
distant sea, over which a sudden 
change of wind may drive me—do 
you think I trouble myself much, 
then, about what such people as the 
Mayoress of Z and her coterie 
will say of my domgs? No, Mrs. 
Cartwright, I fear nothing; I care 
not for evil tongues ; I fear nothing 
in this world ’ 

‘And, perhaps, nothing in the 
next? ‘Were you not so young, I 
should not be surprised that a 
person so free in conduct as you are 
should be an avowed freethinker ?’ 

‘ Again, madam, your judgment is 
harsh, unjust, and untrue. I am a 
Cathohe, and a better Chmnstian, 
perhaps, than yourself; for I have 
more charity and more faith. I do 
not dally with dangerous books— 
with your sophist Humes or your 
renegade Gibbons; I push them 
aside or cast them out. I obey the 
church in which I believe: i ob- 
serve her fasts rigidly, and appre- 
ciate the wisdom which imposes 
them; I strctly fulfil my religious 
duties, including that of confession ; 
I confer with my spiritual director 
immediately before undertaking any 
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hazardous enterprise; I commit no 
sin; I obtam absolution for acci- 
dental and unintentiondl errors. 
What have I to fear in a future 
world ?’ < 

‘No sin! Is not your pride, your 
ambition, your desperate seeking 
after wordly advancement, a sm ?’ 

‘In my case, Holy Church says 
not. My object 1s not purely selfish. 
Pitgsaince from cme facile, verhape 

es from many , perhaps 

even from falling into heresy. He 
is but a lukewarm Cathohc at best, 
and in a moment of weakness might 
fall away from the ancient faith. 
The church greatly prefers that I 
should become countess of E——, 
than that a Protestant woman should 
resent heurs to the earldom. Con- 
itional on that event, I had already 
made two vows to the Holy Virgin.’ 

*‘ Superstition combmed with i1m- 
pudent mtmgue!’ my mother mut- 
tered between her teeth. 

‘ Yesterday, I made a third vow, 
implornng her aid with regard to 
your son, although he 1s not one of 
Her worshippers. 

* Your own affairs ought to be 
enough to occupy you, without 
troubling yourself with mme. What 
of my son? I don’t know how far 
he has been admitted to your inti- 
macy; but 1f you had given him bad 
advice and had led him astray, I 
should not be much surpmised.’ 

Without noticmg the attack, Miss 
Lestroppe contmued, ‘The only 
object of my visit 1s to inform you 
what I fear has become of your son. 
Iam very, very sorry mndeed for it. 
I would give a hundred pounds to 
be with him at this moment. Al- 
‘though they can do no harm, you 
will scarcely succeed m recovermng 
him by such means as these. This 
morning’s ‘ Times’ contains an ad- 
vertisement, which I presume to be 
addressed to him: 

‘To D. C.—Come home at once: 
your immediate presence here will 
be the best way to stop unpleasant 
rumours. Dr. T. consents that the 
lines may be written. Emma’s father 
shall be spoken to. You may take 
your up-journey with Mr. G., only 
come home. Your anxious mother.’ 

‘I fear he is far out of the reach 
of any appeal of the kind.’ 
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* You know where he is then ? 
*‘ ITonly guess approximately.’ 
‘You guess! you are cautious, 
3; you are ing. You 
may be attractive and 
to mislead a boy; your —— 
engagement to Captam Fitzjames 
may be only a blind to screen ,your 
schemes on my son. You may be 
a clever adventuress; but the law 
will thwart you. Donald is a minor, 


, and still subject to his parents’ au- 


thority. Brig him back to us with- 
out an hour’s delay; and,—and,— 
we will promise to refrain from pu- 
nishing or exposmg your conduct.’ 

‘ Uncharitable woman!’ said Miss 
Lestroppe, gravely, but still without 
anger. ‘It is you who merit pu- 
nishment. You will not allow me to 
soften the blow which I find myselt 
at last compelled to inflict. Harsh 
woman! Your son, at this moment, 
is elthor up in the clouds with my 
halloon, or has fallen with it; whe- 
ther on the earth or in the sea no 
mortal here can tell. Wherever he 
may be, I repeat, I would give a 
hundred pounds, I would give any 
sum, to be by his Bide.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Aft this stunning announcement of 
my whereabouts, my mother neither 
screamed, nor lamented aloud, nor 
wrung her hands in despair, nor 
fainted. She turned deadly e, 
and fell back gradually in her i 
with her arms droopmg loosely on 
either side, hke a strong man sink- 
ing in spite of his utmost effort, 
under a burden too heavy for his 
strength. A cold perspiration over- 
spread her frame. The three ladies 
looked on with silent sympathy. 


After a long and i pause, 
wiping her brow with her 
palm, ‘Give me air!* she sai 
* Open the window !’ 
The brisk morning breeze, - 
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she stretched out her arms, and 
breathed rather than spoke, the 
words, ‘ Forgive me!’ 

Miss Lestroppe, on her knees be- 
fore my mother’s chair, threw her 
arms round her neck. mother 
burst into uncontrollable tears and 
lid her face in her new friend’s 
bosom, who gently whispered, ‘ Foi- 
give me, dear madam! the fault 
may be, 1n great measure, mine.’ 

fter the relief thus afforded to 
her overwrought feelings, my mo- 
ther seated Miss Lestroppe beside 
her, stall re her hand in hers. 
“”And now, what is to be done?’ 


a . 

‘N g can be done at present. 
Tee firgt thmg is to know what 1s 
required to be done—in which direc- 
tion 14 is of any use making any 
aitempt to afford assistance Ever 
since that sad afternoon, Griffiths 
and myself have been sending up 
pulot balloons, to ascertam what 
currents aie prevalent im the at- 
mosphere. All yesterday, they weie 
crosss.and contradictory; and,’ she 
added, looking up anxiously at the 
clouds, ‘there appears to be no 
change to-diy. It1s quite a matter 
of chance—that is, 1t 1s beyond our 
ken, which way the balloon dnfted— 
which current carried it off, after 1t 
disappeared from view. Still, the 
majority of the chances appear to be 
an Donald’s favour.’ 

‘What do you mean by, in his 
favour ?’ 

‘The two great dangers which 
we fear are, first, that as he does not 
know how to effect a descent, and 
had no anchor or grappling-iron to 
effect 14 with, the balloon should be 
carried out either “to the Atlantic 
Ocean on one hand or to the North 
Sea on the ether. The middle cur- 
renis of the air sweep, luckily, from 
the north to the sonth; if the bal- 
loon floats in them, 1t will be carned 
over to the continent of Europe, and 
that great ‘danger will be avoided. 
The second, 1s, that the balloon 
shoulg bave,darted upwards to an 


enarmans height and have continued 
to soax in a hiy ranfied atmo- 
sphere, regdering breathing difficult ; 
or ‘worse, that i 


‘ahder 
sure, the balloon sheuld have 
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and have fallen te the ground. I 
do not believe that catagiznphe haz 
happened. It would have- occurred 
soon. after the ascent, and -we should 
have heard of the fallen balloon by 
this time. Nor do I believe that 1% 
has risen to any great or incon- 
venient altitude. Toensure agentle 
and majestic ascent, I had it laden 
as heavily as possible, calculatng 
on just sufficient ascensional power 
to carry us up and away from the 
town. The barometer too was then, 
and, aS you may see, still remams 
very low. For several days past, 
the air has not been in a buoyant 
state. Let us put our trust, say m 
Providence, leaving my own peculiar 
faith out of the question. It would 
be a great comfort to me to know 
that Donald was stall with the bal- 
loon, suspended between heaven 
and earth , and a secret somethmg 
tells me that such 1s yet the case. 
Oh, that I were but with him ! 


* Would to God you were! But 
he will be starved to death.’ 
‘No. Not knowmg where we 


might abght, and what fare we might 
meet with, I had the car supplied 
with the materials for a hearty din- 
ner for three, taking so much ballast 
the less. This, economized, will 
suffice to support one person for 
three or four days, at the very least.’ 
* He will die of thirst.’ 
‘No,agam. There are two bottles 
of wine; and, better stall, instead of 
using sacks of sand to regulate the 
buoyant force, I tried, as an experi- 
ment, bladders filled with water, 
which are less heavy than sand and 
yet quite heavy enough to serve as 
ballast He cannot fail to discover 
their contents Tho cold, 1f he 1s 
not carried into very elevated re- 
gions, may be sharp, but not un- 
bearably severe. Huis great loss of 
heat will be by radiation into o 
space, to prevent which there is a 
thick railway wrap and two sheets 
of impermeable mackintosh. Please 
God, all may yet be well. May the 
Holy Virgin watch over him! 
‘Amen!’ sighed my mother de- 
voutly, forgetful of her Protestant 
principles. ‘ But, after all,’ she 
ded, ‘how are you so sure that 
Donald was in the car when the 
balloon escaped? May he not have 
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merely run away from home, as he 
almost intamated that he would ?’ 

“ It wa to give you proof of that 
fact, that Mass Oritten. and Miss 
Niedermeyer accompanied me hrther. 
The probable absence at which he 
hmted, was to be 6ccastoned not by 
fligtrt, from which I dissuaded him, 
but by his accompanymg Captain 
Fitzjames and myself im our ascent. 
You know how anxious he was to 
mount in the captive balloon you 
can guess how earnestly he entreated 
me to make room for him. I did 
not want Griffiths to be of the party ; 
I did not wish to afford scandal- 
mongers the opportunity of evil- 
speaking, by bemg left alone, even 
in an aenal solitude, with Captam 
Fitzjames I therefore mdicated to 
Donald the means of concealng him- 
self unobserved in the car. It was 
agreed that, as soon aS Wwe were 
fairly launched, he should rise from 
beneath, his covermg and show you 
where he was, and the public that 
we were three to make the voyage. 
He was so concealed; but, if red 
doubt could remain, 1t 1s diss 
by the scrap of paper which fell 
from the car, and which produced 
such an effect on Miss Niedermeyer, 
and, when I explaimed the case, on 
Mr. Griffiths ’” 

‘I understand it now.’ 

‘That scrap was another of Miss 
Hugeginson’s epistles to your son. 
Re ea oe affecting to sce 
n g, had seen her shp it into 
Ins hand only half an hour before, 
exactly as she saw her give him a 
netted, silk purse a few days ago. 
At fifst, Mass Hugeginson denied the 
fact :*selfishly suppressing her know- 
ledge that Donald must be in the 
ear, to screen herself from punish- 
ment The note was artfully with- 
out signature; immstead of a name 
was the imitation of a forget-me-not 
blossom cui out in blue adhesive 
paper But Miss Niedermeyer had 
seen her apply others of the same 

d to her notes; there was the 
handwriting also to convict her, 
and when hard pressed, she finally 
rang. that the paper which feil 
from ¢he car was the same which 
she had just over to Donald.’ 

‘I sec,’ said my mother, sighing 
deeply, ‘that it would be blnd- 
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pes. 

* Entertain hopes, my dear madam, 
by all means, although you can no 
longer suppose that he has not been 
carmed away. The Holy Virgin is 
powerful, and the church’s arm 1s 
long. My confessor has written to 
his “gencral at Rome. If Donald 
touches ground wherever there is 2 
member of the Order, bis wants will 
be provided for.’ 

‘ That 1s but a poor chance and a 
feeble consolation. Why cannot 
you and Mr. Gnffiths, assisted by 
the officers of the regiment, direct a 
search at once and take part in 1% 
yourselves ?” 

*‘ The absence of all trace or indi- 
cation precludes it. The balloon 
has disappeared, leaving no clue or 
track On every account, I should 
be glad to discover to which poimt 
of the compass our attention should 
be turned For, (why should I 
conceal 1t from you?) apart from 
any natural feelings of humanity, I 
have a personal interest in the dis- 
covery. Is1s agreed between Fitz- 
james and myself that we are to be 
marned immediately that your son 
is restored to you, and that, in any 
case, we will wait until there 1s some 
certain news. Should evil happen, 
which I pray God to avert, we shall 
bitterly deplore his loss, because I 
at least shall have to reproach my- 
self with having bcen in part the 
involuntary cause of it.’ 

My mother shuddered, as if with 
a sudden chill, but held her peace. 

‘For another reason, Miss Le- 
stroppe continued, ‘we must remain 
here for a few days.longer. The 
report that thé escape of the balloon 
was only a trick to get rid of 1t, sug- 
gested by the fears of Fitzjames, of 
myself, or of both, can be met in 
one way only. Griffiths’s own bal- 
Joon 18 repaired at last, and is post- 
ing hither as fast as horses can 
drag it. Assoon as it arrives, what- 
ever the weather, we shall both 
make an ascent together with Grif- 
fiths, to show the world we ars no 
cowards. After that~we shail have 
only one thought—the reateration 
of your son safe and sound.’ « —  -. 

My mother was oviddeu wort 
out by the strain wpon her ad 
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her feelings during this interview. 
Her visitors took an affectionate 
leave, which was all the more touch- 
ing on the part of Miss Niedermeyer 
that she was at the same time bid- 
ding farewell to an acquamtance 


My Queen. 


whom she might never behold again. 
As soon as they were out of the 
house, Miss Crittenden ealled on 
our family physician, communicated 
the circumstances, and advised his 
seeing my mother immediately. 


MY QUEEN. 


I. 

ws and how shall I earhest meet her ? 
What are the words she first will say ? 

By what name shall I learn to greet her? 

I know not now; it will come some day! 


With the self-same 


sunlight shinmg upon her, 


Shining down on her ringlets sheen, 
She is standing somewhere, she I shall honour, 
She that I wait for, my queen, my queen ! 


Whether her hair be golden or raven, 

Whether her eyes be hazel or blue, 

L know not now, but ’twill be engraven 

Some day hence as my loveliest hue. 

Many a girl I have loved for a minute, 

Worshipped many a face I have seen, 

Ever and ay there was something in 11, 
Something that could not be hers, my queen! 


mr. 
I will not dream of her tall and stately, 
She that I love may be fairy hght; 
I will not say she must move sedately, 
Whatever she does 1t will then be right. 
She may be humble or proud, my lady, 
Or that sweet calm which 1s just between ; 
And whenever she comes she will find me ready 
To do her homage, my queen, my queen! 


Iv. 
But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit, this maiden I love; 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly 
I care no more than the spirits above. _ 
But [ll give my heart to my lady’s keeping, 
And ever her strength on mine shall lean ; 


And the stars may 


fall and the sats be weeping 


Ere I cease to love her, my queen, my queen! 
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THE POOL UNDER THE BEECHRS. 
A SrORY OF CINCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


CHAPTER I. 


HO did it? What was it? 
Nothing but a splash mm the 
deep pool, which was black with 
overhanging trees and shadows, and 
a palo moon pceermg down amongst 
them saw what was done, and who 
did 1t. 

But we must go back one turn of 
the hour-glass—back to the large 
house in the park, whose chimneys 
im the daytime were within sight of 
the poul, and before whose windows 
a solitary figure stood lookng at 
them with the uncertam au of a 
man who has a purpose, but who 
scarcely knows how to accom- 
plish :t 

And he, the figure, went up into 
the glare of the largest wmdow as it 
fell far out on the gravel. Rain 
had been falling, but 1t was over; 
and the light clouds dnftimg away 
from the moon left her to shine out m 
palhd contrast to the warmer glare 
in which the solitary man stood 

A haggaid man he was, with that 
light upon him, with bright, rest- 
less eyes and sallow cheeks; and he 
crept forward and put his face to 
the window. He saw withm the 
faces of many whom he had known, 
but out of whose books of remem- 
brance he, whose life had been but 
a reckless one, was probably blotted. 
He did not care for that His gaze 
rested upon one amongst the guests, 
who bore a shadowy resemblance to 
himself, without lus haggardness, 
without the marks of a wild life 
which lay undefinably upon huis 
own features, yet like hum. 

But the shutters flew up into 
their places, and he turned away. 
In that room there was no one, 
after all, whom he cared to see. 

A hght breath of autumn air 
shook the drops from the trees, and 
reached him, laden with the fresh- 
ness that follows ram, but it failed 
to refresh him. And suddenly a 
light flashed upon a window to the 
left, a shadow passed before it, and 
then the sash was raised, and a face 

in the still beautiful 
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night. This was what he wanted 
to see; fur once fate had favoured 
him, and he sprang forward out of 
the shade with a cry, n which rang 
out the pent-up passion of sorrow, 
and longing, and disappointment, — 

* Isabel 

The figure in the window started, 
and turned aside, so that the hght 
might fall full upon him. 

‘ George—you here?’ 

‘Yes, I am here. Here, where 
there 1s no place and no welcomo 
for me,’ said the wanderer , ‘ where 
nobody wants me.’ 

‘You wrong us. There is a wel- 
come for you Comeun’ 

‘Dolwrong you? Dol? Itis 
with you I must speak, Isabel; I 
have nothing to do with the Squmre 
of Becchwooud or his guests, they 
don’t want a skeleton at the feast; 
neither would I have any commu- 
nication with that doub® of myself 
whose smooth hfe flings my own 
back at me as a taunt. Let mo 
speak to you’ 

The Squire’s daughter drew back 
a little from the wmdow. ‘This 
wandering spimt, whom she had 
known from boyhood, should have 
divined that she was not lhkely to 
hold converse with him in so seem- 
ingly clandestine a fashion. 

‘Come imto the house, George 
Redfern, 1f you have anything to say.’ 

‘To tell you my secret before 
your father and his guests! Is 
there no mercy in you? If I do 
come in, will you lsten to me in 
this rooin, alone, for five mmutes ?” 

Isabel hesitated, but not for long. 
He was no burglar, that she should 
refuse him entrance. Moreover, 
there was that m his tone, as well 
as in her own consciousness of what 
she had to say to him, which 
touched her with pity. She crossed 
the hall, and let him in. ~ 


‘You do yourself and us injustice, 
George,’ said Isabel. ‘ not - 
come here as other people dd—se 


your brother does ?’ 
She stopped abruptly. An ex- 
* = 
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pression of ferocity, which had 
struggled be appealmg, had 
come over George Redtern’s face at 
the last word. 

* My stepbrother, you mean; I 
have no brother Well, since you 
will speak of him, be it so. I owe 
him nothng. What is the accident 
of birth, that it should elbow onc 
man aside at every turn to give 
place to another? Do you remem- 
ber the pool under the Beeches ?’ 

‘Out of which your brother 
dragged you, half drowned? Ycs, 

rey 3 


*‘ Rather where he robbed me of 
my nght when you were in danger. 
If we had been alone there would 
he have hfted a finger to save me?’ 

‘ For shame, George!’ 

* Yes, people were looking on, 
and it was a brave deed. Do you 
papier aaa the coppice above the 


‘Where I saw you stnke him, 
unprovoked ? I iemembecr that, 


A bright spot had come into Isa- 
bel’s cheek, and she stood with one 
hand pres ed upon the table, look- 
ing at the mtruder, with a steady 
gleam of displeasure in her eye. 
But he could not see it. 

‘It was not unprovoked. He 
stood m my way then, as always 
Was it my fault that I was a penni- 
less younger son, that he should 
insult me with his advice and his 
offers of help? Before that day in 
the coppice I was an idler, and 
people have called me scamp, but 
since then, for the last two years, I 
have worked with a steady purpose. 
Isabel, what am I °’ 

A hard answer rose to Isabel’s 
lips, but below all anger and 1m- 
patience agamst the headstrong 
younger brother lay still a sub- 
stratum of pity for hum. 

4A foolish fellow, George Red- 
fern, who distrusts lis fmends and 
nurses an absurd antagonism against 
those who are anxious only for his 
welfare.’ 

George Redfern leaned forward a 
little with his two hands clasped 
before her, and the gloom of his 
face changed and softened mto an 
eager tenderness ; 

‘What is the purpose for which 
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I have worked steadily there two 
long years? You know There is 
but one thing that can save me. 
What 1 am nowI have made my- 
self, what I may yet be 1s m your 
hands Such as I am, I love you, 
Isabel.’ 

Having said this, it did not seem 
as if he had power to break the 
silence which succeeded, or the spell 
of that questioning cagerness with 
which he watched the colour nse 
up slowly to her face, unti, by an 
impulsive movement of the hand 
pressing upon the table, he saw 
suddenly the bight flash of a dia- 
mond, 

With a rapid spring to the con- 
clusion which perhaps she had 
meant him to draw from her move- 
ment, he started forward, all the 
tenderness gone from his face im its 
quick hghtmg up with stormy pas- 
sion 

* Tell me, 1s 1t—18 1 ?’ 

* George, I shall care for you—do 
eare for you—as a sister would for 
her brother. Try to belheve me 
when I say that we both care for 
you” 

A ery of uncontrollable passion 
broke from George. 

‘ Godfrey, again; my blight, my 
evil genius!’ 

That gentleness which is due in 
all cases from a woman to the man 
whom she rejects struggled with 
Isabel’s indignation agaist this de- 
nouncer of his brother, and she was 
silent. 

‘ Thrust aside once more for him,’ 
cried George. ‘ This time shall be 
the last Isabel, good-bye’ 

And before a word or gesture of 
hers could reach him the light was 
flickermg mn a gust from the wide 
open window, and he was gone. 








CHAPTER II. 


‘ Isabel, we want you.’ 

A chorus of voices greeted her 
as she re-entered the drawing-room, 
with the burden of that interview 
and its strange ending upon her. 
Was 1t possible that not half an 
hour had passed smce she quitted 
this same room? Its aspect was 
unchanged; knots of talkers were 
congregated here and there; the 
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Squire was still a victim to that 
long, lean Colonel Cardan, who tock 
so profound an interest im Italy, 
past and present; and the young 
cornet with coal-black moustaches 
was yet talkang hagatelles with the 
group of young ladies who had 
called to her as she opencd the 
door 

Before her was the party of guests 
to whom as hostess she owed her 
attention, and behind her the moon- 
light, a wide open window, and a 
dark figure hurrying away across the 
park , who knew whither ? 

Dully she hstened to the buzz of 
conversation around her with some 
famt effort to separate the topics of 
the different speakers, yet hearing 
them all ma confused maze which 
refused to clear itself, for to add to 
her preoccupation, one single guest 
of all those whom she had left 
there was abscnt—Godfrey Redfern 
Where could he be? And how 
could she ask of these chattering 
girls a queston which would surely 
turn upon herself the whole battery 
of their fun ? 

Chorus ‘ Isabel shall settle 14.’ 

Carnet. ‘Jt being a question be- 
twedll the merits of a black retricver 
and a muddy Skye’ 

Chorus. §‘ Not at all What do 
you know about dogs? Isahel, do 
you know he took your CGuimea 
fowls for jackdaws, and a cock phea- 

,sant for a pea-hen® A _ pretty 
sportsman! The question 1s this 
Can croquet be called an unmanly 
pastime ”’ 

Square Bourne ‘ Everybody knows 
that the poor Doge hadn’t a leg to 
stand upon, and the secret Three 
managed the Lion’s mouth as they 
pleased Why, if ever the Doge 
was disposed to show mercy to a 
condemned man the Three contrived 
that the repmeve should be just a 
moment too late.’ 

Colonel Cardan. ‘Ah! you got that 
from. i 

Chorus. ‘ Don Quixote! "What is 
the use of brmging am up? We 
were talking about croquet, not 
drills. What has become of 





Win: 
Mr. Redfern ?’ 

Squire Bourne (escaping). ‘A thou- 
sand ms, colonel. Who wants 
Redfern? He is gone to look up 
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the keepers. Some one heard a2 
shot, or fanmed they did, mun the 
duection of the Beeches, and God- 
frey volunteered to spare my old 
legs What are you ladies about 
there? Isabel, are we to have no 
‘music to-night ?’ 

Isabel sat down to the piano, but 
other sounds were in her ears as she 
touched the keys, and other sghts 
blurred her vision as she looked at 
the notes before her. 

Then, when her mechanical per- 
formance was over, she got up and 
resigned her seat to some one else 
with the air of one who had accom- 
plished a tiresome duty And again 
snatches of the conversation between 
the Squire and his tormentor reached 
her, but this: tame the subject was 
not Italy It drew her attention m 
spite of herself, it seemed to be 
endued with an importunate power 
of fascination for her, as 1t was for 
the Squire himself, who had started 
1t upon the dissolving umage of San 
Marco, and the state gondolas. 

‘Here, in happy England, said 
the Squire, ‘ where justice is not 
administered by a ggecret Threo; 
where a man is secure on his estate, 
lis farm, or 1n his country-house ” 

Colonel Cardan. ‘For all that 1t ia 
a feartul thing, that circumstantial 
evidence It has hanged many 2 
good man and trne before now, and 
may put its intangible claws about 
the neck of many another.’ 

Squire Bourne (excitedly) ‘I can’t 
agree with you. Certamly I have 
read cases of the sort, but who will 
assure us that the written statements 
were not garbled? In fact I myself 
have been able to detect m such 
tales palpable discrepancies, which 
would at once invest them with sus- 
picion, and therefore render them 
valueless as authonties To tell mo 
that an honest respectable Enghsh 
gentleman, m his own free country, 
amongst his own frends, can ever 
be in danger from any posterior evi- 
dence of a fact whose existence he 
denies. It 1s monstrous! Would 
not his word—my word for instance, 
or your own—be sufficient, backed as 
it would be with all the substantial 
surroundings of position, named, 
friends, and. well-known honour?’ 

Colonel Cardan (calmiy). ‘ We are 
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SO nedned in by subtle influences, 
the web which men call chance 158 of 
80 mystcrious 2 warp! Allow me to 
tell you of a case which happened 
under my own observation ’ 

But Isabel had heard enough. 
What was such a discussion to her 
that it should have drawn her to 
listen with a strazned interest? She 
could bear it no longer. Ip the 
belief that the two speakers were 
too much absorbed to notice her 
absence, she wandered out into the 
hall; the vexed subject hauntng 
her with a vague oppression, falling 
as it did upon those other circum- 
stances which, in themselves un- 
usual, were sufficiently disturbing. 
It did not seem possible to stay 
there playmg her part calmly, as 
though no urgent question of hfe 
and death had found its unwelcome 
way mto her bram What was hap- 
penmg in the park just then? 
What malevolent spimt had drawn 
out Godfrey Redfern on that Sep- 
tember night ? 

Oh! if all the game in all the 
Squire’s covers were gone past re- 
covery, what would it matter, com- 
pared to that grave dread which 
hung hke a cloud over the moon- 
hight! 

If they did meet; if Gcorge Red- 
fern encountered his half-brother 
with the passion of rage and dis- 
appoimtment she had seen unabated ; 
encountered him suddenly, unex- 
pectedly , what might happen? 

A blessing on the volunteer mu- 
siclans who kept the pianos going, 
so that she might not be mussed 
If she had only dared to go out her- 
self into the park and search! Ac- 
tion of any kind would be better 
than this silent misery of waiting. 
And then she looked down at her 
light dress, and thought of 1t amongst 
the dewy grass ; thought of it in the 
thickets of a coppice which she 
knew well; and which rose u 
before her in this vague terror w1 
the human footsteps of a Cain flying 
from it, and blood on the trodden 


grass. 
A. step on the gravel. slow and 

measured ; the step of a man full of 

ones: and she Papa forward, 
* Godfrey!’ . 
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But for that cry he mght have 
on without seemg her, in his 
abstraction H2s hair had fallen over 
his eyes, and he had no hat, and he 
looked at her hazily, as though 
struggling with some distant image 
which had shut out the present. 

* Isabel! my love!’ 

And then his face cleared a hittile 
and a light came into 1t half tender, 
half reproachful. 

‘ Was it the gun, and the poachers ? 
Tattle coward! Ah, Isabel! what 
is 16 worth, think you, to a lonely 
fellow such as 1 am—was I mean ?’ 

‘ Godfrey, )our sleeve 1s all wet, 
and your hair; your coat 1s muddy 
and your cheek— what have you 
done to your cheek ?” 

‘Is 1t bleedmg? TI had a fall, 
Isabel, m the coppice above the 
beeches. Never mind. A bit of 
plaster will set all mght, and my 
coat is easily changed ’ 

‘ And your hat, Godfrey ?’ 

‘ Have I lost 16? SoTI have. Say 
nothing about it in there, Isabel; 
they will ask questions. Some time, 
I will tell you about my fall, but 


not to-night. Why, Isabel, you are 
trembling still. What 1s 16?’ 
And Isabel looking up at did 


not utter the name which had been 
on her lps She could not tell him 
what 1t was that George had said to 
her, neither could she say ‘ It was 
no fear of poachers that troubled 
me, but a fear more ternble still. 
I feared lest George should murder 
you 1n his ungoverned rage’ 

‘Let me pass, said Godfrey, 
pressing his damp cheek upon her 
forehead. ‘And go m now, my 
best treasure , they will miss you.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Why had they not left to the 
dark pool its secret, undisturbed ? 
What prying eyes had spied 1t out; 
why, of all places in the world, was 

quiet house the one chosen for 
those stealthy feet to enter with 
their ghastly burden; and why had 
not George Redfern’s dead lps un- 
closed to refute this monstrous 
ealumny; this hornble lie! 

So dark a cloud had come over 
the Hall, suddenly ; so mtolerable a 
trial upon Isabel, that it seemed to 
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her as if the daylight itself must be 
false and the whole tale a dream. 
It could not be true. <A brave, in- 
nocent man; generous all his hfe to 
an unthankfal step-brother, they 
could not mean that people were to 
believe this most imquitous he! 

* Take courage, Isabel Be brave, 
my own!’ They were his words, 
but how long it seemed simce he 


spoke them! How terribly long 
since she had seen him! Was she 
ever to see him agam! Fs own! 


In hfe or death his own, but which 
was 1t to be? 

Isabel had no bravery left Great 
crises are so apt to take us unpre- 
pared All our lves perhaps we 
have been preparing for something, 
but not this, not this which has 
fallen upon us now thus 14 intoler- 
able, only let 1t be removed and we 
will suffer anything She too had 
been prepared, as she thought, for 
something on that might of anxious 
watching for Godtrey, but not tlius 

The sulyject which had caused 
her so inexplicable an oppicssion 
that night came back with terrible 
significance now the Colonel’s calm 
tones were for ever in her car, with 
their unmoved testimony to the con- 
demnumg power of that cnemustan- 
tial evidence which had acquired so 
tearful an interest for her ‘Tales 
bearing upen it had begun to float 
through her brain , hyste1ical specu- 
lations as to whether or not a man 
would be hanged mm such a case as 
this, and mixed up with them that 
strange night, the open window, 
Godfiey’s wet sleeve and bleeding 
eheek: a mass of ghostly remem- 
brance which would leave her sud- 
denly to combat again and again 
her own disbelief in the monstrous 
truth that Godtrey, her Godtrey, was 
under arrest—to take his trial tor the 
murder of his half-brother, George 
Redfern 

And she herself was about to 
stand forth and bear witness— 
against him, or for him; how did 
she know which? How did she 
know what such a wisdom as conld 
look in his face and still suspect 
lum might make out of her words, 
whatever they were? Who had 
done this deed? Was it, as God- 
frey suggested, a suicide, or had 
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some unknown hand in reality sent 
George Redfern to his death; and 
in either case, was there any hope of 
discovering the truth ? 

None, so far. 

At the entrance to the coppice 
above the beeches the brothers had 
met, at the opposite end of the 
same coppice there had been a 
struggle, if andced that might be 
called a struggle which consisted 
only of self-detence against a violent 
attack This was Godtrey’s own 
tale Knowmg nothmg of his bro- 
ther’s visit to the house, he had 
refrained from telling Isabel the 
story on the night of 1ts occurrence ; 
and he had not known anything of 
his brothe:r’s fate until the strange 
bearers met him, and uncovered 
befoie hun the dead man’s face. 

But the coppice was close to the 
pool, the ground was trodden with 
tootmarks, sigus of the struggle, 
which Godfiey never denied, and 
on the very brink ot the pool was 
found the elder brother’s missing hat. 

That no marks of violence had 
been discovered on the body proved 
notlung, since a sudden push would 
have effected the thmg as surely as 
wa violent blow, and it was well 
known that the younger Redfern 
could not swim 

All was agaust Godfrey What 
could the Squire testify, except, 
indeed, to his knowled:re otf the hfe- 
long 1ul-will between the brothers ; 
to the quairel which had terminated 
their itercourse two jeais aro, in 
that very coppice when they had 
been fellow-gunests of his own ? 

What could Isabel say in Godfrey’s 
favour, except that he was dearer 
to her than hfe? They would not 
spare him for that, these heartless 
accusers of ai innocent man. 

As to the Squire, the whole affair 
was sO enormous, sO impossible, 
according to his ideas, that he half 
expected to be roused up suddenly 
from a fit of nightmare. With a 
crestfallen lookmg back upon his 
theory, that an honest Enghsh pen-~ 
tleman could be in no real 
from circumstantial evidence, he 
could = confess that Bi Sree a 
an ugly appearance. Frig t 
it aionid be so; that Godfrey Rad- 
fern, in whose prawe a thousand 
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lips would unclose, m his own 
neighbourhood as well as_ here, 
should yet be m danger. It was 
true that many Iyps would speak in 
his praise, but none could deny the 
fact of the enmity between the half- 
brothers. And the Squire had now 
to discover, chafing at the mevitable 
toils which seemed to be gathering 
closer about the young man, that it 
was totally useless to assert his own 
behef in an mnocence of which the 
law demanded proof. It was useless 
to cry out ‘ Godfrey Redfern never 
told a le in his life!’ Whatdid the 
immoveable calmness of the pecr- 
sonated law care for that? And 
worse than useless to vociferate that 
the younger brother had been a 
much more likely subject to comnut 
murder than the elder 

The Squire might, in fact, look 
round his broad acres, upon 
good name, his position and charac- 
ter, and find how impotent they were 
to save his frend, soon to have been 
his son by marriage 

And it added to his exasperated 

sense of injury to find that even his 
evidence, sifted, seemed to contaim 
rather a cold-blooded acquiescence 
in. the justice of the accusations, than 
any proof of the innocence of the 
accused. 
Accordimg to his own admussion, 
the brothers were not on friendly 
terms, probably they never met 
without quarreling, and had more 
than once been known to exchange 
blows; and they had not met since 
the last fierce encounter in the cop- 
pice at Beechwood, two years ago, 
until the night of the supposed 
murder. As to the assertion that 
the younger Redfern was more 
likely to be guilty of violence than 
the elder, that fell to the ground 
harmless; since, George bemg dead, 
it could only prove, if it proved 
anything at all, that in the use of 
such violence his arm had been 
weaker than his brother’s. 

The Squire’s head keeper had de- 
posed to having seen the two Red- 
farna enter the coppice; they had 
been pei what he called ‘ugh 
words, and one of them had said 
distinctly, ‘It ms the last time for 
one of us.’ Cross-examined, he could 
not be sure Which of them made 
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use of that speech. He knew both 
of them well, as most people about 
Beechwood did; they resembled 
each other both in person and voice ; 
he fancied that the voice was Mr. 
Godfrey Redfern’s, but could not 
swear to that. He had not followed 
them, as it might seem natural to 
suppose he would do. It was gene- 
rally understood that they were not 
on good terms, and he had thought 
1t probable that nothmg unusual 
would result from their meeting. 
Besides which, he was aware that at 
the time there were poachers abroad, 
and he had his duty to attend to. 
Some tame later m the evenmg he 
had met Mr Godfrey Redfern re- 
turning alone from the coppice, and 
had mentioned the coincidence to 
his wire as strange. Cross-examined. 
by Mr Redfern’s counsel, he did 
not know what time 1t was when he 
met the elder brother returning, 
neither could he be sure that Mr. 
Redfern came straight from the 
coppice; he came from that direc- 
tion 

The testamony of the Squire’s 
daughter had added nothing to the 
hopefulness of Godfrey’s case The 
excitement, indeed, seemed to reach 
its height, and the throng its great- 
est density, during her brief examina- 
tion , but the cross-questioning about 
the time of the supposed murderer’s 
return , the state of his dress—his 
manner and words—-was pitilessly un- 
compromising, even in the respectful 
compassion which softened the ques- 
tioner’s voice, and made his marks 
of interrogation less sharp And 
then there had occurred a lLittle 
bustle m the crowd as the Squire 
went to take care of his daughter, 
who had fainted, and perhaps the 
general excitement and expectancy 
received rather a stimulus than a 
quietus from that casualty. 

There seemed, however, to be 
little doubt as to the result of the 
trial. Godfrey Redfern had met his 
brother in the coppice, had been 
heard to use threatening language ; 
the sigmficant remark had been 
made that ‘it was the last tume for 
one of the two’—time had proved 
which one. At that end of the cop- 
pice nearest the pool there were 
inarks of a desperate struggle, and 
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it hati been proved that Mr. Godfrey 
Redfern left the coppice alone. Mr. 
Redfern, the elder, asserted that his 
half-brother had taken him by sur- 
prise and felled him to the ground ; 
that he, Godfrey, was stunned for 
the space of some seconds, he could 
not say exactly how long; that when 
he did recover himself he had looked 
round for his brother, but failed to 
see anything of him. He was then 
so dizzy from the fall that he had to 
ehng to a tree for some time before 
he could stand upiight He never 
saw his brother alive afterwards. 

It was, however, remarkable that 
Godfrey should have returned bare- 
headed, and, by his own admission, 
unconscious of the loss of lus hat, 
and that the hat should have been 
found on the brink of the pool, 
which he stated he had never 
reached <A feeling of suffocation 
began to creep over the Squire as 
a voice in the crowd muttered 
eagerly, ‘He'll be hanged for all 
he’s a gent, as sure as his nameo’s 
Redfern ,’ and another responded, 
*“ Uniess they make 1t manslaughter.’ 
And then all at once he was con- 
scious of a hand @sinuating itself 
over his arm, and a bit ot soled 
paper was pushed at him. Tho 
next moment he had left the court. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘All we want 1s your promise 
that you will take no advantage of 
anything we may say to hurt us.’ 

‘Is 1t about Mr. Redfern ?’ 

*‘ Your promuse first, sir.’ 

“Promise! of course I promise. 
Good God, men, if you know any- 
thing to right the mnocent, how on 
icin can you stand to barter about 
it ?’. 

‘We must look to ourselves, and 
we have wives and children, Squire. 
You have promised, however, and 
even if 1t concerned a bit of poach- 
ing, you wouldn’t hurt a man for 
doing you a good turn ?’ 

The Squire made an impatient 


e. 

‘Well, then, I was there; we 
were both there,in the park, that 
night.’ 

‘ Go on.’ 

‘We were in hiding from the 
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keeper. We are not regular poachers, 
Squire, though I dare say you'll 
always suspect us now; but we 
were hard up. The gun you heard 
was mine: 14 went off unawares. 
I’m not used to a gun, and I was 
diageing 1t through a hedge after 
me, tull cocked. The report scared 
us 2 bit, but we thought perhaps it 
mightn’t be noticed, and after we 
had got away from the place we 
221ced to wait a bit and see 1f any- 
thing happened, for, as I said before, 
we were hard up, and there wasn’t 
& morsel to eat in my house. We 
got into the bushes by the big pool. 
Once or twice we thought we heard 
voices, but the wmd carned them 
away. All at once a man came out 
of the copse towards the pool. “‘ Keep 
close,” iry mate whispered; “ 1t’s 
young Redfern from the IIall.’” 

‘Mr. Godfrey Redfern?’ inter- 
rupted the Squire. 

‘ At first I thought it was, but he 
came close to us, and the moon 
shone full on his face all at once out 
of a cloud, and I saw that 1t was 
Mr George’ 

‘You will swear that ?’ 

‘Tl swear it wasn’t,Mr. Godfrey, 
for Mr Godfrey’s alive, and that 
chap isn’t He came pretty close to 
the bushes, and he was looking wild. 
hike and talking to himself. And 
all at once he turned his face up to 
the sky, and said, quite loud, “ God 
forgive me, 1f there is a God,” 
Them’s the very words, for I’ve 
heard them 1n my dreams since, 
many tame. And then he threw up 
ins arms, and there was a splash.’ 

‘You saw all this,’ cried the 
Squire, excitedly, ‘and yet made no 
attempt to save him!’ 

‘Well, I did do just that. My 
mate was for darting out, but I held 
him back. Just you look at it, sir: 
how did I know but what the keepers 
might come up at any minute? 
We had no business m the park at 
sanclpriniate Piper torreon 
poaching, ere’s nothng people 
wouldn’t suspect him of. Ovbr and 
above being caught with a gun, it 
would have been awkward for either 
of us to be found meddling with a 
drowning man. Anyhow, I didn’t 
fancy risking it.’ 

‘And you held in your hands the 
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clearing up of this horrible story, 
and yet waited to be sure I would 
look over the poaching before you 
would tell 1t!’ 

‘We didn’t know it,was going to 
turn out this way; the general 
notion was that Mr. Redfern would 
get off, and then we should have 
peached upon ourselves for nothing. 
AS soon a8 we dared we went out of 
the bushes, but the body must have 
sunk like lead, for there was no 
sign of it. As we went through the 
copse I stumbled over something, 
and stooped to look what was there: 
it was a hat. I thought, if 1t be- 
longed to the drowned man, Id 
rather have nothmg to do with it, 
so I pitched it after him towards the 
pool. That’s all, sur; and we are 
ready to tell 1t wherever you like.’ 





CHAPTER V. 


Saved ! 

A great shouting and uproar, @ 
tnumphal procession, from which 
Godfrey would fam have hidden, 
and at which the poor Squire cast 
looks of mingled wonder and satis- 
faction. It gertainly was all won- 
derfully hke an ugly dream The 
whole thing had a certain element 
of unreality about 1t of which he 
could not yet md himself ‘That 
Godfiey Redfern should actually 
have been arrested and tmed for 
murder, escaping only at the last 
mgoment, when his condemnation 
BFeemed inevitable. That he, the 
Squire of Beechwood, should have 
been on the spot, firm m his own 
conviction of Godfrey’s imnocence, 
and yet powerless to help him m 
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the slightest degree. It was pro- 
digious! It seemed like a judgment 
upon the contemptuous security 
with which he had argued about 
such cases. 

And then the shouting ople 
set the bells of the princi town 
church to ring, and Godfrey leaned 
back 1n the Squire’s carriage and Ind 


face. 

Those bells must have fallen like 
a melodious blessmg upon Isabel, 
waiting in dull misery for the ver- 
dict, looking with hopeless eyes upon 
the spires and chimneys of the town 
wherein the ight of her hfe threat- 
ened to go out. For surely some 
muracle must have saved him, or 
joy-bells like those would never 
sound in her ears.to mock her 
misery. Never were bells so beau- 
tiful before, never was the roll of 
wheels so musical an accompani- 
ment. 

And at the hall-door, long after 
Godfrey had rushed away from his 
congratulations, the Squire halted, 
hstemnng with a somewhat rueful 
face to the felicitations of his old 
friend and tormentor. 

Colon Carda%é—I confess that 
the case had assumed a threatening 
aspect. From my heart I sympathize 
with you.’ 

Squire Bourne —‘ Colonel, you are 
@® generous man- jou were nght 
and I was wrong But for the tes- 
tumony of two rascally poachers the 
case would have been lost. You are 
right; we are but hclpless creatures, 
atter all, and the web which men 
call chance 1s a mysterious and fear- 
ful power.’ 
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PASSAGES FROM THE FAMILY HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


I.—THE CAVENDISHES—( concluded). 


bbe young and lovely E. 8., when 
Lady Cavendish, was made aware 
that she was mortal by a fortune- 
teller, who, Horace Walpore declares, 
assured her that her death could 
not happen whilst she contimued 
building , so she set about to em- 
ploy much of her great wealth in that 
way; and died during a hard frost, 
when the workmen could not pro- 
ceed Ths tradition may be true, 
but at the same time we must re- 
member that our rich countrymen 
had, m those days, no channel im 
which to employ and get an imtcrest 
for their money, except land and 
houses. 

E 8. raised, however, this lastang 
trophy to ner grandeur. Let us 
take a walk through the rooms and 
galleries of Hardwick Hall, and call 
up the mages of those who have 
done the same before us, not as 
casual visitors, but as sojourners m 
the land 

E S is in her sccond nuptials, 
the place 1s full of the race who stall 
own Hardwick, and the name of 
Cavendish—probably called ‘ Ca 
dish,’ since it 1s often so spelt—is 
heard in yonder tapestried hall We 
pass into the dining-room here 1s 
Khzabeth Lady Cavendish, in all 
her beauty, dressed, however, simply, 
in a close black gown, above it, a 
double ruff her sleeves, turned up 
with small white cuffs, come down 
to her very hands. Around her 
throat she wears a double row of 
alee reaching to her waist Her 

wn hair is uncovered, although 
she 1s for the second tame a wite, 
and now a mother Sir Wilham— 
the trusted fmend of Wolsey, and 
her very humble servant—is near 
her, m a fur gown, with a small flat 
cap on his head; he wears a long 
pointed beard and whiskers. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the day he 
carries @ glove mm his left hand; he 
is, in that respect, in the very pink 
of fashion. The children of the 
house, two sons and three daughters, 
are in the august presence of their 
parents—for parents were august 


in those days. The great height of 
this room, nore than any ornaments, 
gives it digmity, for the diamond- 
paned windows are not ted : 
tretted roofs and painted giass are 
gone out of date in this, the sixteenth 
century, and bad tapestry and poor 
pictures, to quote Horace Walpole 
(without, indeed, gu:te agreeing with 
him), have replaced the rich aewbies 
of old date 

Elizabeth of Hardwick is here 
surrounded with a family full of 
promise Every worldly blessing 
attends her , and she has a husband 
as fond of building as herself. Suir 
Willan, after all his toil and troubles, 
is beginning that noble structure at 
Chatsworth which lus wife com- 
pleted. It 1s by her advice—and she 
always won the day over her four 
husbands—that he has begun that 
noble mansion on an estate at Chats- 
worth, bought trom the ancient 
family of Leeche, one of whom mar- 
ried a sister of KlizabetiPs. 

Years have elapsed; and with 
them William Cavendish has also 
passed away, and 1s seen no more. 
Of his last moments—the last mo- 
ments of one whom every one 
trusted, and whom even Wolscy 
loved—vwe find no trace. Let us go 
back to Hardwick, for the annals of ® 
his descendants are, at all events, to 
be found there Lect us take a peep 
into the annals of the ycar 1587. 

The arms of Elbzabeth, Countess 
of Shrewsbury, are over the chimney 
in the great hall at Hardwick now, 
and beneath them, 1m a lozenge, was 
this inscription, afterwards added .— 
‘The conclusion of all things 1s to 
fear God and keep his command- 
ments E.S 1597.’ Webhope she 
really thought and felt what she 
thus endorsed with her famous E.5., 
but we are by no means certain of 
the fact 

Behold E. 8. herself. She looks 
older; she is somewhat careworn ; 
she has still her favourite black 
dress, she adheres to the double 
row of pearls ; she has the roff with 
hollow plats. But time is tellmag 
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its unpleasant tales; and E.S, in 
her fourth nuptials, wears over her 
hair a Avesta 4 gauze veil, brought 
over the head to the forehead in 2 
pount, but leaving the sides open: 1s 
it to hide grey hairs? 

But fierce passions are expressed. 
on that once fair brow—temper, dis- 
gust, jealousy Yet she had every- 
thing she could wish for im hie. 
Estates from her first husband, 
Master Robert Barley , respectabilty 
and an honourable position with 
Sir Wilham Cavendish, additional 
wealth from Sir Wilham St Loo, 
who left her all he could to the pre- 
judice of his clildren by a former 
mariage, and now, exalted rank 
from her fourth tral of matrimony, 
m her union with George, eighth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl Marshal 
of England And, 1n addition to all 
this, E.S. has led exactly the hfe 
suited to her masculine capacity. 
She has been a buyer and seller of 
land, she has been a money-lender, 
and knows how to exact hard bar- 
gains; sheisafarmer my lady the 
countess buys and sells sheep and 
cows, and even pigs, and deals im 
coals and tigaber. Alas! for her, 
every bad passion has been fostered 
by her awful prosperity, and now, 
m the dechne of her hfe, to her 
avarice, her pride, her furious temper, 
her indomitable self-will, 1s added 
the canker, jealousy. 

She paces that hall, the work of 
her own dread of death, and love of 
brick and mortar. We see her m 
fancy there. her eye turns m jea~ 
lous, furtive glances to a closed and 
bolted postern door: she opens it, 
and ascends a stone staircase, lead- 
ing to the gallery of a_ chapel, 
through which my lady countess 
must needs pass before she comes to 
the second story of her quaint house. 
The chapel is in deep gloom: per- 
chance, as the countess moves on, 
her foot touches a cushion, her 
arm displaces a chair. She shrinks 
as 1uf- hurt; that cushion, that chair 
are Legh EB. G. row it, by the 
captive above, m upper story. 
There kneels the now fragile, long- 
immured form of a queen. Broken 
-sighs are heard in that dark gallery ; 
heart-wrung prayer is whispered by 
the pale Iyps of that exquimte face 


which is buried in that cushon’s 
velvetecovering. At matins, at even- 
song, there sits one on whom none 
could look without love and pity; 
and she, who now pauses with a 
choking of passion, knows it. There 
(but the countess has passed out)— 
rem 18 the seat of the royal Mary 


For fifteen ycars that hapless 
bemg had been im captivity, but 
the hardest durance she suffered 
was at Hardwick What matters it 
to say, that the rooms fitted up for 
the Scottish queen were most mag- 
nificent? that the hangings im her 
bedchamber are of cloth of gold, 
cloth of silver, of velvet, enriched 
with frmges and embroidery ? What 
matters it that, on the bed-hangings, 
are figures large as life, one adoring 
the cross, others denoting the vir- 
tues— Chastity, Liberahty, Perse- 
verance, and Patience? <A _  httle 
Inndness would have been far more 
valuable than all this almost taunt- 
ing splendour. but to IJondness 
Mary Stuart had long been a stranger. 
We can imagine the secret refiec- 
tions of E S,as she traverses the 
long gallery on the second story 
to seek the captive queen. LEliza- 
beth, her ladyship’s queen, had of 
late attempted to curtail the allow- 
ance of fifty-two pounds per week 
allowed for the maimmtenance of Mary, 
who was thus boarded, with her 
retinue, by the earl and countess; 
and Lord Shrewsbury, sick of the 
burdensome charge, disgusted with 
the pitiful reduction, had sought to 
be discharged from his care of Mary 
Stuart. And to this he had been 
driven, partly by the violent jea- 
lousy of his lady wife, and partly by 
the vulgar fear of bemg done, to use 
a val » by Queen Ehzabeth. 

And, as the haughty countess 
walks onward, Walsingham’s famous 
letter to Queen Elizabeth, given by 
Miss Strickland from the ‘Complete 
Ambassador,’ may recur to readers 
of this day. 

‘I pray God that the abatement 
of the charges towards that noble- 
man, that hath the custody of the 
bosom sei pent C(meanmg Mary Queen 
of Scots), hath not lessened his care 
in keeping of her. To think that a 
man of his birth and abilty, after 
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twelve years’ travail, in charge of 
such a weight, to have an abatement 
of allowance, and no recompence 
otherwise made, should not breed dis- 
contentment. No man that hath 
reason can so judge, and therefore, 
to have so speciala charge comnutted 
to a person discontented, everybody 
seeth, 1t standeth no way with 
policy.’* 

The earl appears, however, to 
have been worthy of the unportant 
trust, he was kind to the hapless 
prisoner, his conduct, we aie told, 
was as honourable as it was inno- 
cent Butto return to the countess, 
where, in nnagination, we left her. 

She 1s in the gallery, which 
ranges the whole length of the east 
front it 1s a hundred and twenty- 
five feet 1n length, hghted by win- 
dows in deep iecesses which project 
beyond the wall Her patroness, 
Queen Eliuzabeth—she to whom Lady 
Shrewsbury had once, during the 
hmetime of her third husbund, St. 
Loo, been lady of the bedchamber— 
seems to watch her as she goes; 
Elizabeth, with those cold grey cyes, 
that golden hair on her white, high 
brow, was starmg at her and that 
sharp, clever, merciless face, that 
never once expressed a womanly 
feeling, was likely to stimulate the 
deep vengeance of Lady Shrews- 
bury’s heart. The very dress—a 
gown, tight, without a fold, and 
pated with serpents, Dirds, and a 
sea horse—what taste'—may have 
recalled some allegorical piece in 
which the vain Elizabeth had figured, 
and in which her namesake, E.S, 
had fed her royal mustress’s self- 
adoration. 

Be that as it may. what portrait 
in 1t that next rivets the attention 
of Lady Shrewsbury? Is 1t that of 
Lady Jane Grey, at her harpsichord, 
and psalm-book m hand? Or the 
youthful pair, James V. of Scotland, 
and bis wife, with ther long, thin 
faces and yellow hair? Or 18 1% 
that mournful countenance that, mn 
spite of those exquisite features, pre- 
sents such a wreck of beanty ? Is 1t 
Mary Stuart? Can it be she whose 
peeuhar loveliness and contour is 
stall a standard among us? The 
countess gazes, and a fiend-hke 

_™ Strickland, vol. vn. p. 4. 
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gratification lights up her face. 
Yes* itis Mary: that haggard face: 
the limner, whoever he may be, has 
done lis work well. he has de- 
picted her m the tenth year of hor 
captivity, unflatteringly, for 16 were 
almost treason to flatter poor Mary 
Stuart now’ he has given to 

terity the prisoner, and not the 
queen Thus, in telling words, 
wrote Anne Radeliffo about this 
picture ‘ Her countenance inuch 
taded, deeply marked by indigna- 
tion and gricf, and reduced as to 
the spectre ot herself, frownmg with 
suspicion on all who approached it ; 
the black eycs looking out of their 
corners thin lps, somewhat aqui- 
line nose, and beautiful chin. Ten 
years, ten such years had done their 
work’ Compare this portrait with 
that which was once im the Jod- 
leaian at Oxford there, Mary Stuart, 
with a cali aspect, looked almost 
lovingly on you as you gazed on 
her , for 1t was difticult not to fancy 
that she was actually there All 
trace of that famous lhkencss 1s gone; 
it perished from too much know- 
ledge, too much mquiry. Once 
there hung on those ®*une-stamed 
walls a fair oval fuce, so perfect m 
symmetry, that one was fain to say 
it was too regular. It was Mary, 
at the age of twenty-four, woman’s 
perfection Her hairis parted under 
that pomted cap of lace, stiffened - 
and yellow starched, and a long 
veil, or wimple, which she always 
wore after her marnage, hangs down 
behind. The clear brow has not 
one lme of care on 1t8 marble arch, 
where, 1t would seem, innocence, 
‘pure as moonlight sleepmg upon 
snow,’ was pictured. The long, al- 
mond-shaped eyes which looked 
‘ black,’ to Mrs Radchfie, were of a 
soft hazel,—quiet, but with a latent 
fire in their orbs. They were scarcely 
sunk beneath the pencilled and 
arched eyebrow. The nose was #0 
shghtly aquihne that one could 
scarcely define it; and the chin, 
most delicate, most beautiful, rested 
upon the double raff of delicate 
lace below. Hr dress was binck, 
with sleeves slashed with white; 
over those slender shoulders 


a rosary and crucifix of aid ead 
ebony; and with which stall hang- 
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ing round her neck she met her 
doom.* 

Such Mary was: but that model 
of womanly beauty exists no longer. 
Some years ago, Sir David Wille, 
visiting the Bodleian, saw that pic- 
ture He asked for a pair of steps; 
he wished to examine it. He felt 
sure, he said, that there was another 
portrait beneath it. Alas! he was 
mght. He was allowed to try the 
expernment of washing the surface. 
The portrait was painted on wood. 
He washed 1t; and presently Mary’s 
sweet eyes, her brow, her exquisite 
mouth disap A somewhat 
comely but vulgar face beneath 
a cof, appeared Wilkie washed 
on; and not a vestige was left of 
Mary, queen of my soul; but there 
came out a complete face and 
half-len¢eth figure of one who looked 
somewhat lke a foster-sister of 
Queen Mary, passing lke, but with 
every feature vulganzed It now 
reigns triumphant as a portrait of 

To return to the gallery, to 
the hving Mary, and to the hating, 
malgning Lady Shrewsbury. She 
goes on, towards the room of au- 
dience. It 18 of uncommon loft- 
ness, below, the walls are covered 
with tapestry , above, pamted with 
Instorical groups We cannot agree 
with Horace Walpole in preferring 
low rooms. There 1s a grandcur in 
the haight of this room of sad re- 
membrance. Some of the chairs are 
of black velvet, nearly concealed by 
raised needle-work of gold, and 
silver, and colours, forming a cover- 
ing of great mchness; others are 
much older than Mary’s tame, and 
even in her time were tattered 
Curtains of gold tissue decorate the 
windows: at the upper end of this 
presence-chamber a canopy of black 
velvet serves to keep up the phan- 
tom of royalty ; beneath it, raised on 
s , are two chairs a carpeted 
table, and some articles of furniture 
used by Mary, stand in a wide recess 


ste 
She is not here: the queen keeps 
het chamber. Lady Shrewsbury 
opens a door; pauses for a time 
before a window in the passage be- 

* The crucifix and rosary are pieserved 
in the Bedingfield fantily. It was to one 
of their ancestors chat Marg gave it. 


yond. That window commands 2 
view into the bedreom of Mary 
Stuart. From that window all her 
movements can be watched. It can 
be known that the bird is m its 
cage; it can be certified that no 
Lord Shrewsbury 1s lounging m 
those richly embroidered chairs of 
black velvet, worked by Mary’s own 
hand. Lady Shrewsbury’s throb- 
bing heart may, as 11 happens, be 
stilled by her furtive mspcction, or 
it may be worked into frenzy. Many 
an oath—for, hike her royal mistress, 
E S swore ghbly—has shpped out 
in that short passage, and before 
that fatal window, and scandals, 
which brought matters almost to the 
verge of a crimimal prosecution, were 
generated, whilst the countess crept 
stealthily m, lke a hyzena, with the 
deadhest malce im her very heart’s 
core 

‘ How fares my cousm the Queen 
of Scots”’ was Queen Elizabeth’s 
question one day when Lady Shrews- 
bury was at court 

‘ Madame,’ was the reply, ‘ she 
cannot do 111 whilst she 1s with my 
husband, and I begin to grow jea- 
lous, they are so great together ” 
The words seemcd to be spoken im 
jest, but were uttercd m_ bitter 
earnest. 

All this time the countess’s son, 
by the excellent Sir Wilham Caven- 
dish, was growing up amid these 
family cabalg and playing about 
Hardwick with the children of their 
stepfather. These very cluldren 
Lady Shrewsbury had endeavoured, 
before her marnage to their fathe., 
to injure She had tried to persuade 
the earl to settle his large estates 
on herself; but she could not suc- 
ceed; so she immsured that some 
portion should come into her famnly 
by marrying Henry, her eldest son, 
to the Lady Grace Talbot, the earl’s 
youngest daughter, and, at the 
same tame, her own youngest 
daughter to Gilbert, afterwards Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and his father’s 
heir, though only a second son. 
Wilham, her second son, and the 
first of the Cavendishes promoted to 
the peerage, also derived advantage 
from his mother’s union with Lord 
Shrewsbury, for by the earl’s ad- 
vice he received an excellent edu- 
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cation, and he became worthy of 
the name which was a y so 
honourable in his country 

Great as Lord Shrewsbury was, 
prosperous as all the united families 
were, Hardwick must have been a 
pandemonium so long as Queen 
Mary’s pale, sad face was scen ‘nm 
the range of her splendid prison. 
‘Lord Shrewsbuiy, says 
Stmckland, ‘was rendered by his 
wife’s jealousy the most muserable 
of men’ Again and agai he peti- 
tioned to be released from a charge 
which had exposed lim to so much 
calumny, and at length his request 
was granted The ‘losom serpent,’ 
as Walsingham called Mary, al- 
though the two queens had never 
met in their lives, was removed to 
another of the earl’s seats. The 
gloomy castle of Tutbury, selected 
because it was the dampest, the 
dreariest, and the most dishked by 
Mary of any castle m England, re- 
ceived her as its inmate, and the 
stately chambers of Hardwick were 
at liberty for the haughty, but 
appeased countess to mhabit, her 
house was her own Tutbury, it 1s 
true, belonged to Lord Shrewsbury , 
bat he gave 1t up to the superim- 
tendence of Sir Amias Paulet, who 
ie henceforth the charge of Queen 


ry 

But the countess had hghted that 
* ttle fire’ which ‘ landleth a great 
matter.’ She had set the busy on 
to talk. Her husband died before 
her; and his executors, probably at 
his request, thought 1t necessary to 
inscribe upon his tomb a demal of 
that criminal attachment for Mary 
Stuart, with which he had been 
charged by his enemies. 

He died in 1590, and the countess, 
or, as her foes called her, Bess of 
Hardwick, went on with her schemes 
and her building She did not hke 
her eldest son Henry so well as her 
second; so she gave him the damp 
old fort of Tutbury of tragic memo- 
ries; but Willam, her favourite, was 
well provided for m her life-time; 
« and amongst the possessions which 
he inherited were Hardwick and 
Chatsworth. Nothing shows the 
ane ee of a seer aoe 

in @ property more p y 
than the state of Hardwick Hall. 
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There it stands, a memento of the 
times that witnessed its erection. It 
takes us back agam to the Caven- 
dishes and ‘Talbots of those days; 
to Mary Stuart; to her 1tor, 
Ehzabeth Tudor; and to her calum- 
mator, Elizabeth ot Hardwick. Such 
places owe their existence to the 
much-abused majorat, the abroga- 
tion of which has lowered most of 
the fine old provincial castles m 
France. Of Mury Stuart, most relies 
remain her bed alone—although 
Mrs Radchffo seems not to have 
known it when she wrote her ac- 
count of HWardwick— was taken 
away by the rebels durng the civil 
war. 

During seventeen years Lady 
Shrewsbury survived the husband 
whom she had so cruelly tormented 
—perhaps into his grave, who knows? 
Who knows even what the former 
three husbands may not have suf- 
fered from thus female Bluebeard ? 
Four victims to slip away! Her 
tongue must have done it Yet, if 
we are to believe post-mortem eulo- 
mies, E S. left the world a pattern 
of all the virtues. Dr Toby Mathew, 
Archbishop of York, preached her 
funeral sermon, and eulogized her 
many shining qualitics; and Bishop 
Kennet, in his ‘Memoirs of the Ca- 
vendish Famuly,’ in courtly phrase 
touches upon her life of unexampled 
prosperity. 

‘A change of condition,’ he says, 
‘that perhaps never fell to any one 
woman, to be four times a creditable 
and happy wife; to rise by every 
husband into greater wealth and 
lngher honours; to have a unani- 
mous issue by one husband only; to 
have all those children live, and all, 
by her advice, be honourably and 
creditably disposed of in her hfe- 
time, and, after all, to live seventeen 
years a widow, m absolute power 
and plenty ’ 

Nothing, however, can wipe out 
the blots in the character of Eliza- 
beth of Hardwick. She had great 
opportunihes, and she forgot that 
all property 1s a trust, and that the 
Great Steward of all requires an. ac- 
count of 16; not such an account ag 
will show that we neglected not ogr 
children’s worldly interesta, ox * 
we improved their ostatem, of, 
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we arranged their marriages, and set 
our whole hearts on achieving their 
prosperity , but the stern and solemn 
account of the works of mercy done 
in His name, and for His sake, who 
tells us, mn his ever-living words, 
‘The poor ye have always with you ’ 
Let us, however, do such justice 
as we can to Lady Shrewsbury. We 
are told she was charitable; and 
Bishop Kennet adds that she was 
not unmmdful of those m want 
‘Witness, he says (but, m proportion 
to her mass of wealth, the witness 
s but httle), her endowment of 
a ‘noble hospital’ (we have seen it, 
and do not call 1t ‘ noble’) ‘at Derby, 
for the entertainment of twelve poor 
people, who have each about ten 
pounds a year for their subsistence’ 
Witness—if you wish to brmg 
forth mstances of high-born laches, 
muinistermg angels — witness what, 
in our days, Miss Burdett Coutts has 
done, in these days of fluctuation, of 
meome tax, of luxury, and submit, 
O shade of Bishop Kennet! to be 
answered, that we indeed call not the 
countess charitable Give her her 
due. Durnng a hfe of ninety years 
she built three of the most elegant 
gentleman’s seats, as they then were, 
m England—Chatsworth, Hardwick, 
and Oldcote She also took care to 
erect another structure she built 
herowntomb In All Saints’ Church, 
at Derby, there 1s a splendid mural 
monument, the design and execution 
of which she herself superintended— 
no bad amusement for an old mil- 
lionaire! In arecess im the lower 
part hes the figure of the countess, 
dressed mm the habit of the times. 
Her head is lying on a cushion, her 
hands are uphfted in the attitude of 
prayer Much need! Yet let us not 
be uncharitable: to her we owe the 
continuance ot a truly noble, truly 
admirable race She perpetuated 
the Cavendishes , she bequeathed to 
them their great possessions, without 
leaving the legacy of her bad pas- 
sions. Peace be to her! Could we 
forget Mary Queen of Scots, we could 
forgive E.8.; but, as we strive to 
do so, the image of that favourite of 
nature . xirrsag’ before us. We eae 
in her ong misery; some 
at Chatsworth, some time at Hard- 
wick; once or twice taken, ‘for me- 


lancholy,’ with Lord and Lady 
Shrewsbury to the fashionable baths 
at Buxton There she calls up to 
her mournful memory Cysesar’s verses 
upon Felton, thus given :— 
ear whose fame thy milk-warm waters 
tell, 
Whom I perhaps no more shall see, farewell !” 
We see her at Chatsworth, where 
Lady Shrewsbury built a fine house, 
which was taken down at the close 
of the seventeenth century, and 
where thirteen years of Mary’s cap- 
tivity were spent, but the rooms 
which now bear her name were built 
on the site only of those which the 
unhappy queen inhabited. Let us 
not follow her to Tutbury or to Fo- 
theringay, else our sentiments of de- 
testation towards Bess of Hardwick, 
who could embitter so much of the 
hapless existence so soon to be tra- 
gically closed, should effervesce, and 
upset the dignity of history; and we 
should be tempted to blot out every 
word—and the task would not be a 
long one—that we have written in 
her favour 
Her descendants did honour to 
the name of Cavendish, a name 
which we never find m _ history 
coupled with a base action ; for it 1s 
remarkable that a certaimm nobleness 
of nature has seemed to charactenze 
them all But to return to the chil- 
drenofE S Willham, Lady Shrews- 
bury’s second son, was created Baron 
Cavendish after the death of his 
elder brother, and afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire The far-off islands of 
Bermuda still retam among them 
the name of Cavendish, n honour of 
his efforts to settle their government 
and affairs His son William, the 
second earl, inhented his father’s 
noble and generous temper. The 
pupil of Hobbes, this gifted man was 
learned ‘without pedantry; kind, 
hospitable, smcere ; a neighbour and 
a friend to all who merited that ho- 
nour. His estate fell mto difficulties, 
and his wife, Lady Christian Bruce, 
the sister of Thomas Earl of Elgin, 
managed his affairs so well as to re- 
trieve them She extricated him 
from several threatened lawsuits. 
apa — pepe eae ieperiga to 
er, ‘ you have all my judges at your 
disposal.’ Lord Digby called her 
‘the best woman, and the best-bred 
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‘woman in the nation ~’ ‘sho has all- 
the complaisance of the court, with- 
out the least affectation; and all the 
strictness of religion m her conduct, 
without the least pretence to it in 
her discourse ’ 

Her son—another Wilham, and 
third ecarl—was one of the hand- 
somest and most accomplished no- 
blemen of his time, and the surtor of 
Lady Dorothea Sydney, the Sacha- 
rissa of Waller, but lis suit was not 
successful. To him, on his commg 
of age, all the great houses m Der- 
byshire owned by his family were 
delivered, completely furnished, by 
his mother He was, lhke all lus 
race, though loyal, a sturdy patnot. 
He disapproved of the attamder of 
Strafford, and he followed the for- 
tunes of Charles I. 

His tutor was Thomas Hobbes, 
the famous philosopher. Together 
had they travelled mto Italy, and 
there seen Galileo. After their re- 
turn the earl, though detesting 
Hobbes’s rehgious views, had him to 
live in ease and plenty at Chats- 
worth, where his hfe was henceforth 


To the strangers who visited at 
the hall, Hobbes paid his morning 
visits as if he had not been hving in 
the house Hus spare, tall figure, 
wrapped up in flannel, might be seen 
walking early in the gallery, begin- 
mmg his rounds. fis-face was hand~ 
some, his eyes sharp and piercing ; 
a bmght colour tinged his cheeks ; 
lus hair, tall a late period, was black, 
with a thick and yellowish mous- 
tache on his ip His temper was 
open and confiding, he loved to 
communicate knowledge, and must, 
im fact, have been a very agreeable 
savant, of dangerous, if not abso- 
lutely infidel opmmons. He was a 
bachelor, and remaimed so, in spite 
of allthe perils of these antecham- 
bers mm which youth and beauty loi- 
tered—m spite, too, of his not bemg 
exempt, as we are told, from amorous 
fmimgs. Such was Hobbes, who, by 
the regularity of ns hours, and by 
the imfinite care which he took of 
himself, by his twelve-o’clock din- 
ners, by his long walks, and by 
playing at hard ball after he was 
seventy, preserved health tall ninety- 
two. Those who wish to sindy Ins 
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plans for health will be strack with 
the simanty which those of Dr. 
Andrew Combe bear to them. It 
must, however, be confessed that he 
smoked a little, and ate no sup : 
nor can we dare wholly to dis ve 
that the author of ‘ The Leviathan ’ 
was afraid of ghosts. 

Such was Hobbes. He would have 
been an Oxford Essayist and Re- 
viewer had he lved im our times. 
In his own, he was reputed an 
atheist ; yet we are expressly told by 
Bishop Kennet that Hobbes beleved 
in the Reformed Church, ‘ but 
thought it more reverent and pious 
to beheve in God than to pretend to 
comprehend him ’ 

For years before lus death tho 
hand that wrote ‘The Leviathan’ 
was shaking with palsy, yet 1t was 
only when told by his physician at 
the last that no perfect cure could, 
on avcount of his great age, be ex- 
pected, that he seemed to pre ees 
death. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I shall be 
glad to find a hole to creep out of 
the world at’ 

And here let us pause. In ennme- 
rating the descendants of Wilham 
Cavendish, the gentlemfian usher of 
Wolsey, we have but to repeat the 
samc expressions hberalhty, loyalty, 
Mmagnaninity, are, as 1t were, stereo- 
typed m our pages for the express 
service of this honoured race. 
fortune seems also a term fitted for 
this family, if not made for them. 
At last there comes a break in the 
Willams; and Charles Cavendish, a 
cavaher of the finest qualities, a 
cousin of our latest Willam, appears 
at the court of Whitehall. He is the 
king’s godson, as handsome a youth 
as ever trod a measure or fought in 
a field of battle He could do both 
well, and he was witty, loyal, ho- 
nourable, sensible, and valiant atx 


was at York; 
Charles remarked, that those 
com this troop were so xich, 
that ther fortunes put po pear} 
would buy up all the estates of Lord. 
Essex all the officers in the 


EP 
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rose quickly to be heutenant-general. - 


He had the honour of escorting Hen- 
rietta Maria to Newark. "When, on 
that occasion, he waited on her ma- 
jesty, the commanding officer, Major 
‘Tuke, asked the queeu for the word ; 
‘Cavendish’ was the reply ; and the 
compliment was courteously and re- 
verently owned. 

But this gay and eventful hfe was 
soon closed, and Cavendish was 
Inlled in an engagement with the 
parhament troops under Cromwell, 
and died refusing quarter. ‘The 
general,’ Cromwell wrote to the Com- 
mittee of the Associated Counties at 
Cambridge, ‘ had been driven into a 
quagmire, where my captam-heu- 
tenant slew him with a thrust under 
the short mbs’ (just as if he were 
speaking of the slaying ofa bullock!) 
And so the gallant young cavalher 
met his doom. The people of New- 
ark, in spite of Cromwell and his 
captam-leutenant, or in spite of 
Colonel Bury, who, they beleved, 
did the deed and was dear to Oliver 
ever after—these same loyal people 
of Newark loved the fine-spirited, 
handsome Charles Cavendish somuch 
(I write it Slmost with tears), that 
they could not bear to put that 
young, noble corpse into the tomb. 
They kept 1t above ground many 
days, ancl at length committed 1t m 
sorrow to the cold grave. Thirty 
years afterwards ther grief was 
opened afresh. All had become tran- 
quil, and the exemplary mother of 
the gallant Charles bemg dead, his 
descendants wished to remove the 
body to Derby. Then the gnef of 
the good folks of Newark broke out 
afresh, as if he had only just been 
dead. How had he made himself so 
loved? ‘Waller wrote his epitaph, 
beginning 


‘Here ites Charics Cavendish, let the marble 
stone - 
That hides his ashea make his virtues known; 
Beauty and valour did his short life grace, 
The grief and glory of lus noble race ,’ 


Sha ending— 
‘Thus fell the young, the lovely, and the brave, 
Strew 


bays and flowers upon his honourd 
grave,’ 


Yet Waller's epitaph does not—we 
fear to confess areas the heart, 


Three words of real feelmg would 
have done 1% better. 

“Let us qumut this sad theme, and 
turn to g gayer scene The lucky 
star of the Cavendishes is in the 
ascendant. another grandson of the 
original Wilham, Wolsey’s gentile- 
man usher, another branch of this 
great line, is our theme. 

Plant yourselves, readers, on the 
ridge of a bleak hil—a Derbyshire 
hill—which commands a vast extent 
of view over one of England’s fairest 
counties You arein the old territory 
once possessed by those Peverels— 
the Peverels of the Peak, whom Scott 
has rendcred so famiuhar to us. Yon 
mass of brown stone, square and 
lofty, and embattled with a tower at 
each angle—that to the north-east 
rising far above the others, that 1s 
Bolsover. There lived Willam de 
Peverel. The structure now stand- 
ing is not his the Peverels have 
long since passed away from their 
stronghold, the Peak, and Bolsover 

become, through Bess of Hard- 
wick, the possession of a Cavendish. 

Place yourselves, m 1m tion, 
near the buildmg which, though but 
a castellated house, they call Bolso- 
ver Castle. What means that long 
procession which 1s winding up the 
nll ?—that noble white horse, with 
its graceful mder, with the slouch 
hat and drooping feather, the peaked. 
beard, the pomted delcate mous- 
tache, the rich mdmg suit, upon 
which the George, suspended by a 
black mbbon, catches the morning 
sunbeams, as the cortége turns to- 
wards the sunny east ? 

What mean those acclamations 
which burst forth from those groups 
of peasants who stand bareheaded 
by the wayside? ‘The old walls 
faintly re-echo the cry, and ‘ Long 
live Kang Charles! Long hve his 
gracious Majesty Kang Charles the 
First!’ are the sounds which, carned 
aloft in the calm summer aar, startle 
yon colony of rooks as the procession 

By either side of a fight of stone 
steps which lead mto the hall are 
ranged household retamers. On 
those steps, bareheaded, stands the 
brave, the accomphshed, the loyal 
Wilham Oavanaiah. Earl of New- 
castle, of the-younger branch of our 
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firat Wilham’s noes Lake all hs 
family, he 1s a model of courtesy, 


intellectual, and even learned, vet 
to all ap ce—and 1t 1s a great 
charm im him-——heconcealsthe scholar 
mm the fine gentleman Has countess, 
and first wife, the mothe of a hope- 
fal half-dozen—three of them sons, 
three of them daughters—stands be- 
side him Wuith deep reverence they 
hail their sovereign , and whilst Jags 
are flymg, the church bells at Bel- 
sover arc mngmg and as the accl1- 
mations, louder and louder become 
mingled with the words, ‘ Long live 
our gracious Queen Henrietta Mua!’ 
the whole of the procession comes 
into sight, turns, halts — Charles, 
riding with mimitable grace, salutes 
his faithful heges, who have gathcred 
from the countiy far and widc to 
receive him , whilst the de heate face 
of Henrictta Mania peeps from out of 
the htter n which she has made the 
journey, and with a wave of her fur 
hand, and with some fiunt words m 
a foraign tone, she thanks the by- 
standers 

The royal pur have tavelled 
that day only from Welbeck, a seat 
belonging to Loid Newcastle, which 
he has given up for their accommo- 
dation hey «re hailed, as they 
enter the rude Hall supported by 
stone pillars, by the hearty accla- 
mations of the higher classes of 
Lord Newcastle’s neighbours, who 
are invited to meet the ling at this 
famous entertainment But there 
was one whom Charles received, as 
he came bendmg forward in his 
rude, uncouth way, with pecubar 
kindness Ben Jonson—honest Ben, 
—when all the notable and lofty 
personages were there, has his share 
of royal kindness He is there to 
conduct the masque, which his own 
gemius has composed—there to sug- 
gest and e the scenes, also 
Happy Ben' his enemy, Imquity 
Jones, 1s not there to oppose and 
vex the unitable old poet, and the 
taste and fancy, which appear so 
greatly at vanance with that rough, 
coarse exterior, are to have free and 
farr play for once 

e may picture to ourselves the 

kmg and queen seated under a cloth 
of state im the only apartment de- 
signed, for habstation on thas floor 

VvoL Iv —NOo V 
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1 1s rade enough; with a stone 
pillar m the centre, to support a 
stone roof Yet mch decoratons 
have concealed the nakedness of the 
land all 1s gorgeously decorated, 
and music and poetry make up for 
every dcficiency m the mansion 
Yet, above stairs, the rooms are 
small, the stairs and ceiling of 
stone—cold, gray stone—and the 
floors of plaster Our ancestors 
had, nevertheless, a way of dressm 
up everything for the moment, an 
ot hidmg cvery defect ‘ Hang 
arias here * ‘ Nail up there cloth 
of gold tissue’ ‘ Sot the cresset- 
bearers m etch dark corner’ ‘ Let 
arches of shrubs, and flowers, and 
the red rose, and the white hly cover 
yon rude abutment ’ ‘Till up yonder 
corner with a pennon or two’ So 
can we fancy Bun, at once poct and 
stage-m iw wwe, saying to the scarcd 
servants, at whom he swore—for 
Ben was no saint—im round oaths 
Then in the pigeant, what rank, 
whit bcauty, what grace, and cul- 
ture were disphiyed! It 1s said that 
m our own pure Court nothing but 
intelligence will prosper now-a-days, 
and that, to be appreciated, you must 
be appreciable So was it then, 
when every taste of the king’s was 
refined, and whcn to enter into these 
tastes was impelative for courtly 
success So we may conceive the 
happy turns of the poets wit, 
the rich dresses of the actors, the 
dehaous music of Lawes and 
Lanire, the perfection of actors 
and actresses to have enhvened 
the afternoon, and to have been the 
theme of the banquet Alas! this 
grand entertamment cost fifteen 
thousand pounds, and was one of 
the causes of subsequent embarrass- 
ments to the Earl of Newcastle 

His great possessions, amounting 
to an income of twenty-two thousand 
pounds yearly, had partly d. 
to him fom his grandmother, the 
wicked FE 8, who had bequeathed 
to Newcastle’s father, her 
son, what she had crimped Sur 


Wilbam St. Loo’s property ; and, 
much wealth got m that vanaumee 
soon made to 1tself wings te 


Noble, as well as lavish, Sane 


fiy 
nature of him 
cently received Charlés - 
a 
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king well knew the value of Lord 
Wewcastle, and gave his son Charles 
into the Earl’s charge, when the 
sprightly young prince was taken 
from the nursery to the school- 
room. When the w&rs broke out, 
Newcastle, hampered with debt as 
he was, lent the king ten thousand 
pounds. He was made general of 
all the forces north of the Trent, 
but his feats and services, his perils 
and difficulties, his troubles with 
the brave, rash Prince Rupert; his 
despur at last, and lus flight to 
Hamburgh, after the battle of 
Marston Moor,—these are grave and 
long details, and, much as we love 
this preux chevalier, we must deny 
ourselves the recital thereof, and 
refer the reader to Clarendon Years 
have passed. The bnght days of 
the Restoration are come and Lord 
Newcastle 1s at home again He 
has lost more than any of the king’s 
faithful lieges but he 1s rewarded 
with the title of Duke of Newcastle, 
and Earl of Ogle He has lost nine 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
Nevertheless, he has begun a new 
pile of building at Bolsover, with a 
gallery (cn‘petto) two hundred and 
twenty feet in length (our ancestors 
thought nothing of a house without 
a gallery), and twenty-eight feet 
wide, but he never completed the 
structure; and the shell 1s alonc 
standmg. One imteresting relic re- 
mains, however, of what was in- 
tended to be so noble a residence ; 
—a fountam. In an octagon re- 
servoir, six feet deep, at the south 
end of the garden, 18 a curious 
decayed fountam, ornamented with 
satyrs, masks, birds, and other 
i On the pedestal appears 
a figure of Venus im alabaster: 
she is stepping out of the bath, and 
holding up her drapery. This 
relic savours more of the time of 
Charles IT. than of his father’s grave 
and proper age. 

But, “a fact, the first Duke of 
Newcastle was not only a cavalier 
in war, but a very merry one m 
private life. Far be it from us to 
sully our favourite’s fame; dut he 
‘was no puritan in morals; no saint 
in buckram. 


Among. the companions of his 
youth was Thomes Hobbes, the 


author of the ‘ Leviathan, and the 
tutor successively of two of the 
Cavendish family. Hobbes had, m 
fact, continued to be a sort of ap- 
pendage to Chatsworth, where he 
chiefly lived, but where he refused 
to die; for, at the age of ninety-two, 
when his patron, the Earl of Devon- 
shire, removed from Chatsworth to 
Hardwick, the old man, then ninety- 
two years of age,—part and parcel 
of the great establishment, -— per- 
sisted in bemg conveyed there on 
a feather-bed, and died ten days 
afterwards Hobbes, it 1s said, bor- 
rowed some of his ideas from the 
Earl of Newcastle, whom he de- 
scribed as a most accomplished 
person, great m everything save 
torm The Earl was, in fact, the 
patron of the wits m the tume of 
Charles I, without much regard to 
character or respect to decency. 
He made Su Wilham Davenant 
his heutenant-general of the ord- 
nance, and the Rev Myr. Hudson 
scoutmaster-general of his army; 
then, when exiled and poor, instead 
of composmg a grave treatise, or 
an historical piece, he spent his 
time in breaking-1n horses ; 1n study- 
ing horsemanship, and writingy m 
French a ‘ Vanuel nouvelle de dresser 
les chevaux avec des figures. He 
patronized Ben Jonson, and wrote 
plays himself, m Ben’s manner: 
and he married one of the most 
amusing and fantastic of women in 
the world for his second wife; and 
she wrote his history 

Margaret Lucas, Duchess of New- 
castle, has one place in the republic 
of letters: she is Horace Wal- 
pole’s pet aversion. The Duke, 
Horace says, though declared by 
Lord Clarendon to be ‘ amorous in 
Seite and music, was fitter to break 

egasus for a manége, than to mount 
him on the steps of Parnassus.’ 
‘ Of all the riders of that steed there 
have not been a more fantastic 
couple than his Grace and his 
faithful Duchess, who is never off 
her pulhon. Wicked Horace! 
tha very unbecaning fans comes 
im @ Very un i y 7 
with a wreath of laurel round her 
head, and a garment meant to be 
classical, but turnmg out mmply un- 
tidy, Margaret is a capital specimen 
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of the high-born précteuse ridicule 
o the Restoration. Her ares 
so gifted, so generous, sO 
valiant a husband, may be pardoned, 
though, as Walpole says, she some- 
times compares him to Julius 
Cesar; sometimes tells usin what 
sort of a coach he went to Am- 
sterdam. ‘ God,’ she declared, ‘ had 
commanded his servant, Nature, to 
endue her with a poetical and phi- 
losophic genius, even from her birth, 
for she did write some books m that 
kind before she was twelve years of 
age’ We have not been unhappy 
enough to read them. She seldom 
revised the copies of her works, lest 
it should disturb her followmg con- 
ceptions. Dechcious pedant! 

Her Grace’s works were volumi- 
nous, nineteen of her comedies 
being completed — one of them 
only, called ‘The Blazmg Worid, 
bemg left unfimshed; the amusmg 
Duchess ‘findmg her genrus not 
tend to the prosecution of 1+’ She 
wrote not, as we degenerate Britons 
do, in quartos, or octavos, but in 
fohos. What would she have said 
to shiling cditions? But though 
Walpole, with his usual sneer, talks 
of this ‘ picture of foolish nobility,’ 
we cannot but admire and approve 
the pursuits which rendered exile 
supportable, and occupied creditably 
the lassure of age The duke and 
duchess retired to what ho calls 
their ‘ own little domam ;’ but that 
domain comprised, among many 
other stately residences, Welbeck, 
and the unfinished Bolsover. So 
much for Walpole’s hghly-coloured 
biography. As a general rule he 
hates all cavahers and royalists. 
Let us leave them, as he says, ‘ to 
mtoxicate one another’ with con- 
jogal flattery, and turn to the first 
ducal peer of this illustrious house, 
@ William again; and then add a 
few lines to the obituary of the last 

In 1661, one of the youths who 
held up the train of Charles II , was 
William Cavendish, then Earl of 
Devonshire. He had all the virtues 
and all the good fortune of his 
race. But though loyal, 

trict, and detested tyranny of 

ames If. An old farm-honse ex- 
isted not long since, in which he, 
in compeny with Lord Delamere, 
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ivately concocted the plan of the 

volution. This farm is at Whit- 
tiangton, on the edge of Scarsdale; 
and the parlour where these two 
noblemen sat is shill called the 
‘ Plotting parlour ;’ yet no man of 
those troublous times was more 


averse to sedition and conspiracy 
than this peer. Yet he was a sworn 
foe to tyranny. When Lord Russell 


was in prison, it was the generous 
Cavendish who offered, through Sir 
James Forbes, to change clothes 
with him, that he nucht make his 
escape The noble offer was nobly 
refused; and all that was left for 
affection to do, was to console the 
broken-hearted Lady Rachel Russell 
—her whose eyes were nearly 
bhnded by mcessant wecpmg; and 
to marry his eldest son to the 
daughter of ns lost fnend, a com- 
phment of great significance in such 
times What a scene was 
when, in the face of all the court 
and crown lawyers, the gifted, 
fearless Cavendish had stood up to 
speak the few words in testimony 
of Russell. With breathless atten- 
tion were they heard, gut heard in 
‘vain. 

‘I had the honour to be ac- 
quainted with my Lord Russell a 
long time. I always thought him a 
man of great honour, and too wary 
and prudent a man to be concerned 
in so desperate a design as this, 
and from which he could receive so 
httle advantage ” 

No wonder in such times that he 
retreated to Chatsworth, and more 
for want of occupation than from 
any great notion of improvement, 
pulled down the south side of his 
house, and rebuilt it with a front to 
the gardens; he made it not only 
the ornament of that beautiful and 
varied county, but the ide of 
England, and as such it con- 
tmued. Cibber, the sculptor and 
architect; Gibbons, who gave, as 


Horace Walpole says, ‘ to wood the 
loose and airy lightness of flower 
and chained the ‘variotis 
adage of elamertte with. 
a 
of their art. Make Ost t 
In the of. 


is » portrait, by ; 
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‘was distinguished as a wit, ascholar, 
a soldier, and a gentleman,—W2l- 
liam, first Dukeof Devonshire. His 
own political career was summed 
up in his own words, mscnbed by 
his own desire, on his {nonument, in 
Latin: and thus rendered,— 
* William, Duke of Devonshire, 
Of good princes the faithful subject, 
An enemy to and hated by tyrants’ 


The mingled race of Russell and 
Cavendish owned, in the last cen- 
tury, another augmentation of 
honour and worth m the alliance 
with the Spencers. Faulty—per- 
haps frail—but with a heart natu- 
rally full of benevolence, the beau- 
hful Duchess Georgiana came into 
the country of the Peak to enthral 
all hearts She appeared at a 
county ball at Derby, and brought 
wide mouths mto fashion, for her 
laugh was so joyous, her teeth so 
perfect, that that defect im her face 
was converted into a beauty She 
was the darling of those stalwart, 
but somewhat rough natures who 
vegetated in the vales through 
which the Derwent flows,—an un- 
compromisixg, honest trbe—those 
same squires and yeomen 

But there was one whom they 
loved better still, and who seemed 
to unite m his character all the 
kindest qualihes of his rece—the last 
duke. So princely, yet so humble; 
so lavish, yet so beneficent; such a 
model of a gentleman, yet valuing 
even the poorest mdividual for his 
sterling worth ,—he will never be 
forgotten In his day, Chatsworth, 
which had always been famed for its 
illustrious and gifted guests, was 
the very home of the Muses. All 
that was most famous clustered 


round the fine mantelpiece in the 
dining-room, by the younger West- 
macoti—with that figure of Wmter 
(asit not?) at one side. All that was 
graceful and beautiful was collected 
m that long gallery, one end of 
which is hung with sketches by 
the best masters Yet, if a fmend 
were sick, the duke would leave the 
great and gay assemblage, overpow- 
ered by emotion, and rush to the 
bedside even of a distant sufferer So 
considerate, that he could not bear to 
see an old servant, an aged female, 
come out in the rain to open the 
gate ito the park for Imm, but 
built a covered passage from his 
house to the road Yet, m msown 
habits so simple, in h.s tastes so 
humble, that, m all the splendour 
of Chatsworth, he slept m a tent- 
bed—the resting-place of his boy- 
hood, and when it was neccssary to 
replenish it, and a new one, of the 
same structure, was sent down fiom 
Giullow’s with furmture of white 
satin, he said it was too fine for 
him, and begged it might be put 
aside 

A volume might be filled with lus 
kind acts—his gentle consideration 
for otheis. These are not qualities 
common to the great and prosperous ; 
but they were in successive gene- 
rations the great adornments of 
‘ the Ca’ndish line,’ as Hobbes has 
it m Ins ‘ Wonders of the Peak’ 
This 1s the character which Hobbes 
gives of his pupil, the second Eail of 
Devonshire, unappiopniate to the 
late duke — 

‘Of an illustrious line the noble hetr, 

Him Devon title gives, and Dciby care, 

Of yudgment piercing, firm and constant mind, 

Courteous to all, to those around lim hind, 

Lree, not profuse, yet often he unbends’ 
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THE LITTLE HOP IN HARLEY STREET. 


EF you take ‘ Johnson’s Dictionary ’ 
and look ont the word ‘hop, 
30Uu wil find 1¢ first described as a 
verb neuter (oppun, Saxon, hoppen, 
Dutch |, ‘to jump, to skip lghtly,’ 
an act, by the way, which the great 
lexicographer humeclf (who carried 
as much uweazké 1m Ins time as his 
dictionary does in our own) rarcly 
performed Fuither on we find 
‘hop’ as a noun snbstantive— 

‘xy A yunip, a hght leap. 

‘2 A jump on one leg 

‘3 A place where meaner people 
dance ’ 

With 1eference to this last defini- 
tion I beg Ieave to say that the hop 
fam about to deseribe 1s of a very 
respectable character. The truth 1s 
that this woid, m2 common with 
anany othecs, has altered 1ts signifi- 
eation simee Johnson’s time The 
adjectives ‘ awtul,’ ‘jolly, ‘stunnuimg,’ 
for imstance, Lave a much wider 
meaning now than formerly. <A cer- 
fam order of slang has DLecome 
fasinonable of Inte, certam gramma- 
tical solecisms are not only tolerated 
but even affected m quarters wherc 
the purity o1 tle ‘ Queen’s Enghsh’ 
might have been supposed to be 
held most dearly I happened to 
sit in an opera-stall one evening 
mmediately behind two ladies who 
move in that sphere of hfe com- 
inonly knuwu as the becaw monde, 
and whose names I have often read 
in the ‘Morume Post’ I confess I 
was both surprised and amused at 
the freedom of their manners One 
of them, who was décollctée to a 
marvellous extent, carried a glass m 
her eye with a most gentlemanlke 
air, and stared about the house with 
the greatest composure, passing com- 
ments on such of the audience whom 
she recognized in a pretty loud tone 
of voice, and occasionally varying 
her remarks hy hummmg an air 
from the opera 

‘I say, my dear,’ said this elegant 
dame to her companion, ‘seen Lady 
Jgane to-night? There she 1s in the 
grand tier. Don’t she look nice? 
‘Tra-lala-la, tralala-tralala, la-la, &c. 
By-the-way, where’s Dick ? “ 
husband, who had disappeared dur- 


ing the whole of the third act). 
Oh! up therq is he in Mrs. G "s 
box? Didn’t hnow he knew her. 
Tarala, tarala, tara-la, la-la. That’s 
a pooty little ar, Patt’s last song T 
ynmcan. Oh’ I say. do look at Lady 
Jane, an’t she just lovely this even- 
Ing? ke «&ec’ 

I inerely meution these fragment- 
ary remarks, which reached my ear 
by sunple accident, to show that 
the language used by women of 
fashion 1s not always distinguished 
by the severity of its style. In- 
deed I do know ladies who have 
spoken of a successin] schome as_a 
‘stunning plant,’ and have even gone 
so fai as to invite me to their houses 
for a ‘family feed’ and ‘ blow out.’ 
Under these circumstances 1 do not 
see why I should olyect to usc the 
word ‘ hop’ ima more dignified sense 
than the author of ‘ Rasselas.’ If 
anything could give 1t fon m polite 
circles if would be its association 
with Harley Strect That thorongh- 
fare 1s one of the most respectable in 
this metropolis. Did you ever walk 
down its extreme length, from Te- 
gent’s Park to Cavendish Square, 
and remark a single fact or feature 
in connection with it that was not 
consistent with the strictest pro- 
pricty ? Did you ever know a single 
soul who lived there and was not 
eminently respectable? Look down, 
I say, this long-drawn vista of dun- 
coloured brick and area railings and. 
confess that there 1s digmity im its 
very dullness. The walls are un- 
adorned with vulgar stucco, but are 
half as thick agam as those of Ty- 
burma. The doorsteps are broad 
and ample, the 1ron-work about the 
entrances is of the Georgian era, the 
lamps above the door-heads are en- 
closed m roomy closets. There is 
an. alr of sound ee and quiet 
competence about the p Ww 
is undeniable. It does not boast 
such aristocratic denizens as Muy~ 
a, it ne : bse thagescn 

gravis ; it represents a goed 
old honest phase of London 
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nished from its precincts. Members 


of the bar with msing practice, phy- 
sicans who have already e a 
name, prosperous city men with 


capacious waistcoats, portly directors 
of old-estabhshed henks, and infiu- 
ential heads of flourishing concerns, 
would seem at a coup d’al to be the 
principal householders of this fa- 
voured locality 

Among the few houses at which I 
have the honour to visit is that of 
Mrs. Higham Ferrers, who resides 
here with her lovely and accom- 
plshed daughters (two of whom 
may be seen on horseback in blue 
nding-habits cantermg up the Row, 
attended by a trustworthy but ple- 
thoric menial, any morning in the 
season, weather permitting, between 
the hours of eleven and one). If 
you put it to me pomt-blank whether 
there 1s sucha person as Mr Higham 
Ferrars, I am bound to answer im 
the affirmative. I have seen him 
and shaken hands with bim in his 
own house. Indeed he is always 
willing and happy to perform that 
ceremony with any of his wife’s 
guests; butethe fact 1s they are her 
guests, not his. She nvites them, wel- 
comes them, provides amusements 
for them, introduces them, wishes 
them good-night (or morning, as the 
case may be); and I mean to say 
that any lady who undertakes those 
onerous duties deserves ali the credit 
which a hospitable hostess can claim. 
As for the mere fact of paying for 
these entertainments, of course 
Ferrars does that; but beyond this 
trivial consideration he can be 
scarcely said to have any concern in 
them at all. A bare suggestion to 
the contrary would fill him with un- 
easiness. We all have our separate 
pursmts and calling in this hfe. 
Some men are destmed to occupy 
the Bench with credit, others are 
seen to more advantage on the rout- 
seats of society. Mr. Ferrars had 
followed the legal profesmon with 
suecess, and cannot be blamed if he 
foals ill at ease in a ball-room. So 
when I had jumped out of my cab 
at No. 999 in Harley Street, when I 
had pepe the front door, bahar 
was flung o very wide before 
Jast echo ype polysyllabie knock 
had died away; when the powdered 
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janitor, assisted by a page, had ad- 
mitted me and handed me over to 
another retainer, who immediately 
reheved me of my coat and imtro- 
duced me to a third, who mquired 
whether I would take any ‘tea or 
coffee, sir?’ and upon my dechning 
those luxuries immediately intrusted. 
me to a fourth, who walked before 
me with prodigious calves, and, after 
inquiring my name, communicated 
that important intelligence to an- 
other gentleman, of still greater gas- 
terocnemial development, at the top 
of the stairs, who, not catchmg my 
real name,with that ready wit pecuhar 
to his race, invented there and then 
and announced me by another forth- 
with, when, I say, I had 

through this awful ordeal and found. 
myself at the drawing-room door, 
it was Mrs. Higham Ferrars her- 
self who welcomed me at that 
portal, commented on the state of 
the weather, fanned herself, in- 
quired after my relations, fanned 
herself again, and finally allowed 
me to pass on. It was Mrs H F. 
who repeated this ceremony to about 
a hundred and fifty guests for, I 
think, the third time that season. 
Why will people ask so many friends 
to them houses at once? Every one 
dishkes a crowd—torn dresses, rum-~ 
pled coats, heat and flushed faces. 
Of what avail are Dr Reid’s theories 
on ventilation® What 1s the use of 
our reading about the unfortunate 
victims at Calcutta m 1756? We 
make Black Holes of our own draw- 
ing-rooms, coop up our victims in 
a vitiated atmosphere for some 
three hours together, or send them 
out to sit on the stairs, where they 
encounter the first of those three 
draughts mentioned m the famous 
catarrhal enigma, and may congra- 
talate themselves if they get nd of 
their colds by employing the other 
two. It 1s all very well for Cornet 
Dimpler, ensconced with Miss Pet- 
worth 1n the inmost recesses of the 
conservatory. I have no doubt that 
half an hour (in fact I may as well 
say 14 was thirty-five minutes by my 
watch) could be spent very plea- 
santly there in such company, espe- 
cially when a large and thickly- 
fohated laurestina shrub conce-—— ; 
buat there Lam not going to talk 
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of what does not concern me. All I 
mean is that we are not all of us so 
fortunate on these occasions, and to 
sit down on the remains of a huge 
strawberry-cream ice, left by some 
indiscrect charmer three steps up 
from the drawing-room landmg, 18 
not the most pleasant thmg m the 
world for a young man who pays lus 
tailor’s bills with punctuality. 

But Iam anticipatmg. When I 
entered the salun devoted to the 
mazy dance (rendered doubly mazy 
by the number of guests who were 
participating im that amusement), 1 
did what I believe most gentlemen 
do under the same circumstances, I 
stoud as flat up against the wall as [ 
possibly could, and tried to look very 
indifferent to everything that was 
gomg on. That I believe is the 
correct deportment to assume in the 
socicty of strangers, and as none of 
my acquaintance heppened io be 
near me at the moment, I have no 
doubt that 1t succeeded remarkably 
well. It certainly did in the case ol 
the Hon. Wotton Bussett (of the 
Foreign Ofhee), who was acting 1 
precisely the same way at the oppo- 
site end of the room But then 
Basset has an eye-glass, and that 1s 
a tremendous advantage to any man. 
The more I sce of cye-glasses the 
more convinced I am of the cxtra- 
ordinary service which they rendcr 
in the cause of swelldom You can 
do anything with them, and what 1s 
of much more importance, you can 
mot do anything with them. They 
give @ man a social status and an 
air of nonchalance which you cannot 
affect 1f you depend on your natural 
eyesight. The best feature m their 
use 18 that they cannot be adopted 
by everybody. No one, socially 
speaking, wants an eye-glass till he 
is of age, and 14 would require some 
effrontery to start one then and en- 
dure the chaff of one’s fmends, who 
kmow very well that m your early 
youth you required no such assist- 
ance. Besides, a concave lens would 
be absolutely binding; and though 
they do say that plam glasses suit- 
able to any sight are sold, fancy the 
fearful ignominy you would endure 
if the ruse were discovered. I say, 
therefore, that near-sighted men are 
‘to be envied on this score, and possess 
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the additional advantage of being 
able to cut those acquaimtances 
which they do not wish to keep up, 
without the slightest od:um. Thus, 
on bemg rgmindecl that he had 
passed Ins old schoolfellow (Mr. 
Cadworthy) the other day m Pall 
Mall without a recognition (Mr. C., 
jou must know, frequently omits tho 
eighth letter of the alphabet, and 
dresses, 16 must be confessed, out- 
rageously), Wotton Bassett smules 
aftubly and says, ‘Did 1 now? ’pon 
word—vewy soww) — but what's a 
fellah to do you sec? I’m as blind 
as a beetle” 

‘The Honourable W B has only 
just Jooked m for half an hour 
after diuumg with some fellahs at 
the Carlton, and on his road to 
Laly Crushingham’s drum. So we 
shall sce very little of him to-mght, 
but that very little, to adopt a 
fanular phrase, 1 gencrally con- 
sidei1ed to go a long way 

Just us I have mentally arrived 
at this conclusion, up taps Miss 
lhgham Ferrars, dressed magmnifi- 
cently m white silk and coffé a 
reeer QF that 1s not the correct ex- 
pression, I beg the ladies will ex- 
cuse it, but ignorant as I am of 
French, I know that of course our 


own language can never adequately 


describe the beauties of their toilette), 
up trips Miss Higham Ferrars, I 
say, and with many courteous smiles 
and greetings, begs to mqaquire 
whether I have a partner for the 
next dance (Lancers). I reply m 
the negative, and seize the oppor- 
tunity to express a hope that she 
will give me the pleasure, &c. She 
shakes her head in a very bewitch- 
ing manner, and pointing to a long 
list of names upon her tablet, leads 
me forthwith to an angel in white 
muslin, Miss . Isn't it a won- 
derful fact im connection with ball- 
room imtroductons, that the most 
important word in the formula em- 
ployed, viz., the name of the ' parties’ 
introduced, should be heard the 
least dustinctly? To this moment T 
nie i ~ ileoaaga notion who 
my partner was. I only danred 
with her once, and finding that che 
did not make herself Z 

agreeable, I did not cate te 

the experiment; but. ‘her - 
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never ascertained Of course every 
one has his own theories about the 
nature of introductions—about what 
3s proper to say and not to say on 
these occasions se rag Rattler, 
for instance, plunges at once 7 
ned uis TLS 

‘ Pleashaw — next polkaw — en- 
gaged? deaw me! distressed be- 
yond meashaw; next valse, then— 
thank you. Warm weathaw, isn’t 
it? Been lately to the operaw”’ 
and so on, becoming in less than 
five minutes on as good terms with 
his partner as he always 1s with 
himself, and jong her im a con- 
versation of the most mtensely mm- 
Sa le nature concerning nothing at 
Young Shyley, on the contrary, 
who has not been long m town, who 
was brought up at a proprietary 
college, and has not acquired the 
savurr farre which our public schools 
and universities are said to impart 
to British youth— Young Shyley, 
as you must perceive, goes through 
the ceremony very much in the 
same manner as if he were paying 
a visit to hig dentist’s. There sits 
Miss Coldbrook, the object of his 
silent admiration, half the evening 
He 1s dying to be presented At 
length the happy moment arrives. 
The mediating angel steps between 
them—pulis down the awful barner 
which decorum and Mrs Grundy 
have hitherto mtcrposed ‘ Miss 
Coldbrook, allow me, &c &c to 
Mr. Shyley’ BMr Shyley bows— 
Miss Coldbrook bows So far so 
good, but—uj,é¢ ! what 1s to be 
done next? Whois to speak first, 
and on what subject? You see 
there 1s the whole world before 
them, and neither knows what the 
other’s opmion inay be on any mor- 
tal subject It is, we must confess, 
an awkward predicament for both. 
The unhappy youth gives a diffi- 
dent httle cough, gets very pink, 
and pretends to concentrate all his 
enermes m huttonmg his glove. 
The lady, who evidently expects 
him to say something, also looks 
somewhat confused, and begins to 
play with her fan. At last Mr. 
Shyley, who wants to waltz, but 1s 
afraid she will only dance quadrilles, 
begims— 
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‘I don’t know whether z 

Afiss C. (who only hearing the last 
word, naturally ewnugenes that he ts 
atferring to the stute of the barometer, 
a! est mos) ‘ No, I think, rather 

ot.’ 

Mr. S. (who, detracted by the buzz 
of conve) sation all round, mestakes the 
nature of her reply). ‘Im sorry for 
that’ 

Mees C. (stuffiy ) ‘I beg your par- 
don ?’ 

Mr S ‘Isay I’m sorry you won't 
dance ’” 

Miss C. (Stull more stiffly) ‘I was 
not aware that you asked me.’ 

Mr S ‘I beg your pardon, I was 
going to do so, but I—I thought 
you said you would rather not.’ 

Miss C. (who b. gens to look on hime 
as « lunatic) ‘Oh no I merely 
observed. that—-—’ 

li SS. * Then perhaps I may 
v-venture to hope—that 1s to ask 
whether I—I mean, will you favour 
me with the next galop ?’ 

Miss C. (Wesheng to avow such a 
partner) Thank you, I’m en- 
gaged ” 

Mr S ‘Oh (Not inowing exactly 
whut to suy neat, bows and exrtt ) 

Mfiss C' (Sotto voce) ‘ Stupid 
fellow 

Now whose fault was this litle 
misunderstanding? Shyley is a 
capital fellow, with plenty of con- 
versation, when jou draw him out. 
He has more vovs at five-and-twenty 
than Captain Rattler will acquire 
all his hfte—but the youthful civilian 
is nervous, diffident of his abilities, 
fancies whatever he says 1s gomg 
to be criticised The1e may be, too, 
a touch of pardonable vauty in his 
composition He won’t condescend 
to the commonplace emptiness of 
small talk. He won’t chatter about 
nothings. He won't affect the haw 
haw conventionalities of life. More- 
over, he 1s sensitive to a fault; draws 
back his moral antenne ata brusque 
answer, and to adopt a famuliar 
metaphor, 1s so afraid of puttmg his 
foot in it that he will not step for- 
ward at all. Our mulitary fmend, 
on the other hand, with half the 
brains, has twice the confidence of 
poor Shyley. He has no fear of 
making a faux pas, but marches 
on gallantly as becomes his pro- 
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fession. No need to taunt Aza with 
*fye! a soldier and ateard’ Le 
would talk to Lady Macbeth her- 
self with the greatest composure, 
and on any subject. Politics, art, 
literature, science, broach what 
topic you will, he will enter on it 
as famibarly as possible Of course 
he makes mustakes now and then, 
ns, for mstance, when Miss Bliw- 
stock asked him how he hiked the 
‘ Stones of Venice,’ on which ocva- 
sion 1 heard him say that he couldn’t 
get further than the first volume, 
as he found novel-readnmg such « 
bie 3 and he is reported to have 
called Sir Isaac Newton a grcat 
metaphysician, but these, I adumut, 
aie exceptional cases, and as a 1ule, 
1 must confess that his conversa- 
tion, though not over brilliant, 1s 
well sustained 

Miss Coldbiook 1s one of those 
30ung Jai.es who looks upon reti- 
cence asa mark of gentility The 
ewding prmciple of her life appears 
to be not only 2 cadavers, but wel 
déur.e too Her education having 
been unfortunately restmeted to the 
attamment of certain accomplish- 
inents, she wiscly hiuits her remarks 
to monosj ables, but manages to 
inake them nigmfy a gpieat deal 
fer ‘Yes”’ is always intenrogative, 
<ucouraging you to further obsci- 
vations Her ‘No!’ rathei indicates 
fuiprise, and muy betoken either 
ihe extreme treshness of her vugin 
mind, or a hidden vei of satne 
which she 1s too lady-like to reveal 
She is gcuerally spoken of as a 
‘supe1io. Pelson,’ and so she may 
be tor what I know, but nunluckily 
I have never been able to discover 
at = =Whll any of my ieaders oblige 
me by defining a superior person? 
Superior to what? or to whom? 
Need their compaiative Excellencies 
be necessanly disagreeable? (niost 
of the superior people I Lave met 
have been excessively so) Again, 
who are the inferior individuals, 
and what becomes of the other dc- 
grees of comparison ? 

Turn back to your Latm gram- 
amar—‘ Superus, superior, sanmes, 
anferus, inferior, éenfmus.’ You 
see even the superior people are not 
quite at the top of the tree; there 
is another rank above them. As 
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for the poor ixfamous—faugh! why 
am I jokmg¢s Comparisons are 
odious things, and this, by-the-way, 
as the very appellation apphed by 
Miss Coldbrovok to ladies who are 
unfortunate Ghough to offend her. 

A piano, a French hoin, a flute, 
and violin, formed the immodest but 
ettiaent orchestra of our entertain- 
ment. The ordex ot the evenng 
was as follows —quadrille, valse, 
polka, galup, quaduille, valse, re- 
dowa, lanceis, &e , dit cupo, except 
the polka, which found so few sup- 
poiters at first that if was not re- 
peated. To say the truth, it 1s not 
wv pleasant dance, and how it ever 
could have come into vogue 1s & 
marvel Dues any young gentle- 
nan call to inind its first appear- 
ance m this country? (of course it 
is beyond the ladics’ recollection) 
the claborate puouetting, hand in 
hand, v2 @ ves, dos @ dos, toc-and- 
lieel business which characterised 
its ongial performimance? Any 
couple who should now go through 
those claborate figures would be 
put down as reciprocally msane. 
The dance of St. Vitus itself would 
haidly be looked upof& with more 
ho1or. Liven reduced to 1ts simplest 
clements of two slides and a hop, 
it 18 open to oljection Why hop 
ut all, in the strictest sense of the 
word? Dancing should be an easy 
gliding motion or a downright 
spring fiom the ground (which of 
course would never be tolerated m 
decent socicty) But this capenng 
ou one Ieg is detestable. When 
Mdlle Coryphée comes down to the 
tooth¢hts, and supported by M. 
Glisseur, balanecs hersclf on one toc 
and puints the other at right angles 
tou the grand ticr, the venerable 
gentlemen in the stage box may 
applaud, but I can hiss with equal 
gusto from the pit Wonderful? 
yes, difficult’ yes, but graceful? 
no,no, NO! Itis a monstrous ab- 
suidity—a gross imposition to call 
this ballet-dancing. It18 not danc- 
ing, it 1s cruel posturmg, scarcely 
less ugly than those which fanatical 
rig or parapbesrec or Ther one 
of Juggernaut perform. 
the poor girl’s feet are horribly pd 
formed in consequence — elgbbed 
together at the toes from this amr 
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natural exertion. Down with the 
monstrosity! let the fiyurantes at 


least stand well on the stage if they 
can take no other position m s0- 
ciety. 

Such was tho drift é6f my remarks 
to Mrs. Trippmgham, with whom I 
had the pleasure of wallang through 
the third quadnille. After all, there 
is nothing likesquaredances Instead 
of madly reeling round the room, 
hot and breathless, giddy as to the 
head, and limp as to the shirt collar, 
you may enjoy a little quict conver- 
sation in a quadrilic, and yct expe- 
rience that sort of undcfinable plca- 
sure which one derives from sceing 
graceful women move in time to 


music. There 18 one particular 
figure im the Lanccrs—goodness 
knows what they call 2t—whcre 


four nymphs approach to a common 
centre, stand still for an instant, and 
then droop into a long, low, and 
statcly cuitsey, their flounces and 
finery minghng into a sort of gauzy 
maelstrom all round. How they do 
it I don’t know, but this obcisance 
is, to my mind, always a most charm- 
ing spcctacly 

‘That 1s because 1t looks lke 
an act of humility,’ cnes Mrs T, 
who can be very sevme when she 
pleases ‘Of course 1t18 good fun 
for you mento stand up as the lords 
of creation, and sec us qiouching 
before you—that’s what you all like 
—as Iwas saymg to Ned the other 
day, he always 

Here the little lady stopped, con- 
fused. I never heard the rest of that 
connubial secret Perhaps I may 
guess itsimport Did she mean that 
her worthy and cxcellent husband 
liked to have his own way? Quzte 
right, Mr. T., that 1s the plan 7 
mean to adopt when I enter the mar- 
ried state. And you, my fair and 
amiable partner, find that your hap- 

aness 18 best secured by yielding to 
fam. Was this what you meant to 
say with reference to that low curt- 
sey? Ah! Mrs. T., you are not the 
first woman who has stooped to 
conquer ! 

Drd any one ever get through the 
Lancers without a mistake? Has 
mortal man ever been able to master 
the mysteries of that mtmcate cere- 
rnonial? What a profound com- 
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plexity of evolutions it presents to 
the uninitiated! First one has to 
charge forward and then retreat 
through dense masses of crinoline: 
then every man 1s suddenly called 
upon. to seé to his neighbour’s Mei 
ner—+. e. dodge about mght and | 
as people do who encounter each 
other m the street and vamly en- 
deavour to proceed in opposite 
directions. Then the preposterous 
rite of ‘ visiting’ 18 performed, which 
means that we are to bow to two 
couples and to charge against a 
third. But a still more awful ordcal 
ensues when J] voluntarily isolate 
myself, and in the presence of seven 
(male and female) companions of 
our ‘set’ assert my dignity as cava- 
fecr seul Perhaps this may alto- 
gether be considered as the most 
trymg position in which a ‘ danemg 
man’ can find himself What 1s the 
proper thing to be done under the 
circumstances? They say there is 
but one step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous; but in this case 
the more steps you takc, the more 
ridiculous you become The worst 
of 1¢ 1s that one somchow instinct- 
ively grows scrious under the trial. 
I don’t know anything, short of a 
funeral, which 1s more depressing 

You never saw a man smile who 
was exectiting this figure, he 1s sure 
to be a prey to the mtenscst melan- 
choly , he pulls down his waistcoat, 
he cxamines his_ sleeve-lmks, he 
plays with lis watch-chain, or 
stretches out his arms hke pump- 
handics, or hopelessly shrugs lus 
shoulders He may try to look at 
ease, but he is not: he may 
to appear indiflercnt, but he 1s not; 
he 1s gomg through a solemn duty, 
and deserves our respect for his 
heroism 

There is an old story of an Onental 
magnate, who, on secing an English 
ball for the first tume, expressed his 
surprisc to find ladies and gentlemen 
dancing to amuse themselves. ‘In 
our country,’ he added, ‘ we get all 
this sort of thing done for us’ To 
my mind that was a sign of nahonal 
degeneracy, but since the world 

an, the world has danced, or 

looked on at dancing with dehght. 
The Greeks capered before their 
battles; the Romans at their feasts ; 
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the Egyptians danced religiously— 
and profanely, too, sometimes. I 
remember an old fresco representing 
Herodias engaged m that amusement. 
The young lady was pega pro a 
summersault, while her relations 
looked on approvingly. No doubt 
it was the most fashionable pus of 
the day, which her mother had m- 
sisted she should acquire. It 1s 
more than three thousand years ago 
since the good people of Crete beran 
jRgping to ther cymbals Thcy first 
taught humanity to dance zx tine. 
The Pyrrhic measure, by-the-way, 
was dissyllabic, and thus produced 
the earliest form of ¢/« a -te myo. Smee 
those carly days, how many steps 
have been practised, how many new 
figures immtroduced, from the wild 
Cory hantian of Phrygia to the stately 
English minuet—from the Prose- 
leusmatic (or challenging) foot down 
to the heel-and-toe busimess of mo- 
dern polkas |! 

The influenee of song npon the 
human heart has long been atfayour- 
ite theme with pocts, but who can 
say how many young people have 
danced into cach other’s aficctions ? 
History informs us that Wilbam tho 
Conqneror’s mamma first fascimated 
the Duke of Noumancy by skappmg 
on a& Villayve-green. Owen ‘Tudor 
gained Queen Catlicrines love by 
stumbhng in a dance and fallmg 
head foremost into her Majesty’s lap 
(fancy such a catastrophe happenmsg 
in Mayfair!) Have you ever read 
the epistles of Aristanetus? I con- 
fess that I have not mysclf, but I am 
given to understand that that cele- 
brated author makes one of his 
heroes (Speusippus) go raving mad 
about a young lady who excelled m 
thisaccomplishment Even Ariadne 
could not sit still while Mr. Dionysius 
was executing a pas sul, but must 
needs jump up and be his partner. 
To this day, a man who enjoys a 
reputation tor waltzing has 1% all his 
own way with the fair sex in a ball- 
room, and can cut out many a youth 
with twice as good manners or 
moustaches. 

I think a capital essay might be 
written on the Terpsichorean art, 
tracing its history from its earliest 
development down to modern times, 
and comparing the fashions of an 
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Enghsh hop with those of Con- 
tinental life. I would devote a 
special chapter to the Quartier 
Latin, and endeavour to describe the 
wonderful coutortions which M. 
Jules, the Pansian student, exhibits 
at Mabille, or Chitcau Rouge, when 
he capers through the ‘ cancan,’ hke 
an mebnated frog. I would descant 
upon the graceful action of Perea 
Nena; give the history of the Ca- 
chuea and Cracovienne, and show 
you how infinitely supenor the 
Spanish balict 1s to ours. I would 
tell you all I could about the 
highland fling, the reel of Tulloch, 
the rustic ‘double shuflic,’ and tho 
sailors’ hornpipe. I nught trans- 
port you to the Roman Campagna, 
where native Contadim trp through 
the Tarantella ot sunset, to the 
sound of Puiftferaiz pipes. With 
fome ccremony, too, 1 could mtro- 
duce jou to a German §gesoell- 
schatt, where overything 1s done by 
strictest rule, the least violation of 
which might result m your cxpul- 
sion flom the ball-room. So many 
couple stand up in turn: so many 
alnde their time in a decorous and 
long-pauent queue. o you know 
the nature of a cofillon? are you 
equated with the mystenous ob- 
livations of a fres-tonr? Woe to the 
wretched Englander who does not 
recognize that ancient and long- 
respected licence! You may be 
dancing with the prettiest girl in 
the room, the most agreeable, the 
most accounplished—nay, let us say 
at once, the vcry lady of your choice. 
You have been halt-a-dozen times 
round the room and stop exhausted. 
No matter. just at this juncture, a 
native gentleman comes up, casts & 
respectful glance of admiration on 
your partner, clicks his heels toge- 
ther, gives a smart bow, and before 
you can say Jack REobimson, is 
twirling her round the room. You 
may object to the man; the 

may tured; but you camnot 
refuse : 1t is a custom in Vaterland, 
and you must submit. True, it is 
only for one turn; but = same 
thing may happen again again. 
with different cavaliers, ami your 
only remedy is mot to dange the 
cotillion. The rules snd vaguiations 
of a ‘hop’ ave 
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and any infringement of them may 
involve you in a quarrel—perhaps an 
‘ affaar of honour.’ 

Time was when our own code of 
ball-room etiquette was observed 
with equal punctiho ‘“Ihere are old 
gentlemen among us who remember 
when the master of the ceremomes at 
Bath, Cheltenham, or Leamimpton 
was a very great personage indeed, 
from whose decision as to what was 
and what was not good manners 
there was no appeal. This office 
still lngers 1m some of our old- 
fashioned watering-places, where 1t 
1% held by ancient half-pay cap- 
tains and decayed gentlemen of the 
Georgian era They receive a call 
and a guinea from you with the 
utmost pohteness and condescension, 
and you may get as many mtroduc- 
tions as you please in return for 
your httle honorarium. Hcaven 
forbid that we should revive that 
exploded era of fogeyism, but I think 
there should be some little tacit 
understanding between hostess and 
guests—between the presenter and 
the presented on those occasions I 
am not unreasonable: I know that 
from time emorial in a ball- 
room every gentleman, whether eli- 
mble or not, has expressed a wish 
to dance with the prettiest and most 
agreeable young ladies I am aware, 
on the other hand, that certam 
ladies, whatever may be their age, 
complexion, or pecuniary prospects, 
do sometimes desire to monopolize 
ajl the handsomest and most de- 
sirable young men I fecl—with- 
out referrmg to Mr Babbage, or 
even working it out by rule of three 
—thait these conditions together pre- 
sent an arithmetical difficulty—those 
of the superlative degree of excel- 
lence, in both sexes, bemg gene- 
rally = the hae ee ke For my pie 
part, I confess I passess no ex 
ordinary qualifications myself, and 
consequently do not aspire to the 
belles of the room. I put up cheer- 
fully with the pla——I mean with 
the less beautiful ones. I attach 


jperons (you may 
even «ask them to danas with toler- 
able ——Of OOUrae f won't 
accept, but it leaves & good impres- 
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sion). By this means I ingratiate 
myself with them, and by-and-by, 
when, as Captain Rattler says, the 
‘ steam is up,’ and people are begin- 
ning to unbend—I feel that I have 
done my duty, and am free to enjoy 
myself But though I have not the 
slightest objection to become gene- 
rally useful, I must and will protest 
against bemg victimized with a 
partner who can’t dance. There are 
some women who wi stand up to 
waltz without the remotest notion 
of the step, without the faintest ear 
for time. 

There 1s Miss Frumpleigh, for in- 
stance, who 1s exactly half a-head 
taller than myself, sitting alone m 
her glory on the sofa. She 1s rather 
deaf and stupid—I don’t mind that. 
I would have taiicid to her with 
cheerfulness, but just at this mo- 
ment up comes our indefatigable 
hostess. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Easel, why arn’t 
you dancmg?® Haven't a part- 
ner? Oh! JVI soon remove that 
difficulty. Do you know Muss 
Frumpleigh? (asede) most talented 
person—wrote the “ Recollections of 
a Laundress,” and heaps of other 
things Miss Frumpleigh, allow’ 
me, c&c., &e, &e’ 

And thus, in the most cruel man- 
ner, and without the slightest warn- 
ing, I was let im for asking Miss 
F to stand up in the next 
quadrille. Even then there was a 
chance. she mgt have refused ; 
but no, I was evidently a doomed 
man she rose with an expression of 
tnumph. The music struck up: 
but, lo! mstead of a quadrille—z 
wus a waltz Now, thought I,1s my 
only chance of escape. 

‘I beheve Miss Frumpleigh only 
dances quadrilles ?’ I said, smiling m 
my most affable manner. ‘O dear 
no,’ said that lady in reply; ‘quite a 
mustake ; I dance everything—polka, 
gallop, schottische, cellair-yus, re- 
dowa, varsovienne, and all the rest 
of ’em. What is this? a waltz? I 
shall be dehghted! I am so passion- 
ately fond of dancing. Come along.’ 

Here was a situation! To stand 
up with a person who 1s taller than 
oneself 1s awkward at any time; but 
to place one’s arm round the waist of 
2 female stranger, whose age nearly 
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doubles one’s own—who 1s insensible 
to the laws of rhythm, and propor- 
thonably stiff about the jomts, 
amounts to martyrdom We 
——and how shall I describe what 
ensued? I remember playing, as a 
boy, with a large, strong, Newfound- 
land dog of ours, whch I used to 
raise up by his fore-feet and try to 
make 1t walk arm-m-arm with me 
The staggering, bichuurd gait of the 
animal under these cucumstanccs 18 
the neaiest parallel I can draw to 
Mass Fromplech’s action m the 
waltz She clutched me stoutly by 
the shoulder, dracging me after hex 
rather than following me She 
gasped, she stared, she endcavoured 
to mark the time corporcall} with 
hornble emphasis, and signally 
failed, so that we kept bobbing up 
and down altcrnately, ihe the oppo- 
site piston, of a stcam-engine 
Everybody was looking, I felt con- 
seious of becoming very 1¢d 

*‘ We—wedontscem to be gctting 
on, I’m afiaid,’ said I, at leneth 

‘Dont you thmk so” rephed 
Yiss Frumplugh ‘ Well, paps 
you're a jattle ont of practice ‘Lou 
must keep step, jou hnow There! 
so and 60’ C1 ore pesfon action) 

‘Mav I mquire what step jou 
piefer ” said 1 

‘What step? why the «00 tong 
of course,’ said Miss Fiumpleigh, 
bobbing about, ‘ don’t you hnow it ? 
It’s ouc, two, one, two, owe two, 
like this, don’t you see? dear me, 
I thought exer) one hnew the do 
tong, 1t'S 50 Very easy, and much 
prettier than the old waltz ’ 

Just at this moment I was again 
so forcibly reminded of the New- 
foundland dog that I was determmed 
not to go on any longe1 

‘I hope you don t find tms making 
you giddy ” I asked, hopimg ste 
would offer to 11t down 

* Oh, deax, not at all’ emed Miss 
Fraumpleigh, and goodness knows 
how long she would have continued , 
bat just at that moment, Major 
Heavitale, who was dancmg with 
Res Bouncer, came bump upon her, 
and I seized the opportunity to re- 
place her on the sofa. 

‘Dear me! how clumsy some 
people are!’ sad Miss F , looking 
daggers at the Major. 
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*‘Dreadfally ao! I hope you are 
not hurt” Tasked, with pe ect sin- 
cerity, though, 1f the trath muet be 


told I was not so angry with our 
military fnend as I might brve 
been under ofher circumstances I 
off red to borrow some amelling- 
salts, but Miss F, taking a good 
sniff at her vinaigrette, declared 
that she would rather havo an ice, 
which I hastened to proc ure at once. 
‘Lhe consumption of that dehcacy 
(1 melange ot vanille and strawberry 
<1cam) seemed to console her a little, 
and I am happy to add, caused such 
adchy that the music ceased before 
we could stand up eacain, and thus 
release] me fiom any further em- 
barrassment 

I earnestly reccommend this httle 
episode in the Instory of our ‘hop’ 
to the attention of any future com- 
pile: of ball-room etiquette Can no- 
thing be done to prevent the possih- 
ltv of such a temporary mesalfear ce 
as that which I have just dcsenbed? 
I wish to put it fairly on both sides 
Miss Frumpleigh evidently felt her- 
selt aggrieved by what, no doubt, 
she considered my kwardness. 
On the other hand, "her partner 
would certamly have preferred not 
walt7mg at all to walt7zmg with 
hiss F Perhaps it would be as 
well 1f, before the ceremony*of in- 
troduction takes place, presenter 
could just mention to presentee the 
age, height, approximate weight, and 
dancing capabilitics of co-presentce 
on ¢ach side Nvwmphs and swains 
could then make their own election, 
and harmony would prevail all 
round 

Amid the galaxy of beauty which 
glowed that mght, 1t seems mvi- 
cious to point out any one ‘ bright 
particular star,’ but as journalists 
trom time -igraigr laren are devoted 
2 paragraph to the la ‘butante, 
so any darnsel who makes her first 
curtsey on the domestic stage of 
drawing-room hfe may 
eapect to be notaeed m ‘ Londo 
Society ” Miss Am 
youngest daughter o 
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I know several young ladies who 
have long left the nursery, who ai- 
tend réunions, drums, and tea-fights, 
whose skirts sweep the ground after 
the fashion of their elders, whose 
hair 1s gathered up Mto the knot 
of adult hfe, and who yet, smgularly 
cnough, are not supposed to be 
‘out’ At length a tame arrives 
when, apparently by common con- 
sent, that dignity 1s attamed 
Mamma comes down one morning 
and declares that her darlmg has 
finally abandoned pinafores The 
rosebud 1s 1n full leaf (alas that it 
should ever cease to bloom!), and 
Mademoiselle 1s presented to an 
admiring public. 

Miss Amy is about the middle 
height, a blonde, whose ample 
yellow hair needs no artificial means 
to make it npple round her head, 
with rosy cheeks and large, grey, 
laughing eyes. As for her lps— 
but let them speak for themselves ; 
Iam not gomg to play imterpreter. 
Does any one ever read descriptions 
of female beauty—of rural land- 
scape ? To me they always sound the 
feeblest conyentionalities. Pamters 
may set them down on canvas and 
imitate ther refinement with a 
thousand subtle tints of colour, but 
what can one do with pen and ink? 
The Ebhghsh vocabulary is not full 
enough, no language is sufficiently 
fertile m expression for such details. 
Take any single feature in the face, 
and see how hopeless the task 15s. 
Among thousands of women whom 
you have met—of hundreds whom 
you know—did youever see two with 
the same facial line? ‘We may talk 
of aquiline noses (a horrible compa- 
rison, by-the-way), classic noses, the 
nez retroussé, and—nothing further. 
There our nomenclature ends. It 
is the same with other features. 
The Shakes i lover who sat 
down to celebrate his mistress’s eye- 
brows would be hard up now for 
epithets and synonyms. He might 
say that they were ‘delicately pen- 
cilled ’ or compare them to an ‘ arch ’ 
thr over the ‘ fish-pools of Hesh- 
bon’ (which would include another 
compliment), but we should cry out 
that we had all heard this sort of 
thir before, and wanted something 
new. : 
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We weary of these hacknied 
phrases and empty similes. Old 
Homer himself is taresome when he 
Rings Of Booms adrua “Hpyn twice 
over in the same page. So I shall 
content myself with saymg that 
Miss Amy Blandford 1s a very pretty 
girl, with whom everybody 18 
anxious to dance Her elder sister, 
Miss B, is also very charming, 
but having been ‘out’ two or three 
seasons, you concerve, does not ex- 
cite the same admuration. It is 
the old story, the latest belle re- 
ceives the earliest homage Queen 
Amy’s reign begins to-night; her 
majesty 1s a hittle fluttered by the 
loyalty of her devoted servants, but 
bears her exaltation with becoming 
dignity Her sway may be acknow- 
ledged in many drawing-rooms pos- 
sibly for years to come, but by-and- 
by another pmncess will anse, and 
the sceptre and the sovereignty 
change hands ‘There are some old 
whiskered subjects among us who 
remember dynasties long 
away, before the present royal lmne 
of fashion was in existence. Can 
you umagine a female monarch with- 
out crmoline? The mind recoils 
from the contemplation of any robe 
of office which only contained a half 
dozen yards of suk. Yet illustrious 
ladies lived, ruled, and were vastly 
popular in such costume. There 
are men who would have kneeled to 
lass the hem of those scanty skirts. 
is it not amusing to watch the rota- 
tion of public taste? Women of 
monde looked back at the hoops of 
their grandmothers and laughed. 
Does 1t ever occur to you, my dear 
girls, that by-and-by your jupons 
will become a hke subject for mdi- 
cule? Yes, depend on it, as Father 
Time jogs on, he will trundle those 
spherical obstructions out of the 
path of humanity, far away into 
oblivion, and the face of this earth 
shall know them no more. 

‘Oh, how can you go on s0, you 
dreadful creature?’ cres Mass Chat- 
terton; ‘I can’t thnk what makes 
you men so prejudiced against crino- 
Ime ; I’m sure, I hope it will never 
go out of fashion. It’s so cool in 
summer, and——’ 

‘And so warm in winter, I sup- 
pose ?’ said I. 
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‘ Exactly so!’ continued that lady, 
‘that’s just what I was going to say ; 
and then, you know, it looks so mee 


* Of that fact,’ I remonstrate, ‘ we 
are not in a postion to judge, except 
from seving it mm shop windows, 
where, I must confess——’ 

‘What nonsense!’ retorts Miss C , 
with a little binsh. ‘You know 
perfectly well what I mean Of 
eourse, I don’t say theroe’s any 
beauty un the—the thing itself, but 
it sets off a dress, and that 13 what 
we want Would you have women 
so about Ike maypoles ?’ 

‘You wouldn’t be nearly so much 
hke a maypole then as you are 
hike a diving-bell now,’ I respond. 
‘Did you ever see the Kinus of 
Milo ?’ r 

‘I Gon’t thmk so; and if she 1s 
not dressed more decently than most 
Ventses, I would rather not,’ 
auswered Miss Chatterton, pretty 
sharply. ‘Pray do you kuow that 
this is our galop, and that 1 am 
waiting for you tu begin” 

QOuee more [I winrl over the clazed 
calico at an awful rate with the in- 
defatigable Miss Chatterton. To 
give that lady her due, she dances 
a merreille, and so lightly, that I 
find no difficulty in steering her (if T 
may use @ nauiical expression) 
through a crowd of people who 
were mdulging m the same amusce- 
ment. Why will so many couples 
start at the same moment? Why 
will some of them gyrate in the 
wrong direction? Under these try- 
ing circumstances, 1t requires a quick 
eye and steady guidmg arm to pre- 
vent collisions. Fancy four coming 
crash up against each other m the 
hottest of the dance. Sucha casualty 
is by no means impossible, to say 
nothing of the chance one runs of 
breaking an arm against the folding- 
doors which you encounter in a 
transit from room to room. All 
these dangers Miss Chatterton braves 
with the utmost—I won’t say cool- 
ness, the state of the atmosphere 
would have prevented that—but 
courage, and the dance concluded, 
we go down to supper. 

There is a dismal metaphor in 
common use about 3 weddmg-break- 
fast, a city feast, or ball supper, 
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when conducted on a liberal scale. 
It is the fashion to on 
occasions that the table — 2 
with delicactios. groaned? JI 
can only say if such a phenomenon 
really happened, I should feel parti- 
eularly uneonfortable. Bosidea, it 
has no 1i3¢ht todo so. If any one is 
hkely to groan, it would be perhaps 
some one who had helped Ahitiacle 
too freely to champagne or lobster 
salad, and thon only the morning 
after <A generous table could never 
groan as long as it had a leg to 
stand on It mumght mve a little 
erenk of satisfaction in a quiet way 
at seeing xv many happy faces round. 
it) «But to accuse it of gruamng is 
a base calumny 

When 1 offered my services to 
Miss Chatterton, she began by say- 
ing that she thought she would ‘ try 
@2 prawn’ Having learnt by expo- 
rience that young lIadies are in the 
halnt of underrating their appeotutes 
on these oceasions, I ventured to 
bring her some clycken and a slice 
of tongue by musts and am happy 
to add that she not only approved 
of the substitute, but subsequently 
condoned the blunder By partaking 
of sone meryonnerse and ied pud- 
ding J also procured a bottle of 
Mau.clle and fillod her glasa once 
(perhaps, «tre nous, Lmay say twice) 
with that pleasant restorative. Sim- 
gularly cnough, as I looked down 
the table, through a long and cheer- 
ful vista of flowers and fruit, silver 
épaugnue and ghittermg glass, I ob- 
served several youths followmg my 
example, and it 1s astonishing what 
an cffect this sumple expedient had 
upon the spints of the company. 

it was during tlus portion of the 
entertainment Msgr h ne poorer 
Ferrars appea e grea 
advantage If his wife held undis- 

uted rule m the ball-room, he may 

said to have been the presidin 

genius of the supper-table. WN 
content with paying attention to 
Mrs. de Gobbleton, the partner 
whom he had selected to bring down 
stairs, he insisted upon pressing pli 
sorts of nameless di 
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pagne, in spite of sundry coughs 
and frowns fram Mrs Ferrars, who 
doubtless looked upon the practice 
of taking wine with one’s friends as 
a custom no longer recognized by 
the crviized world ¢ 

‘Nemo saltat sobrius,’ says Tully, 
and though I would not for worlds 
endorse such an atrocious sentiment 
in the nineteenth century, yet I must 
admit that the dancing went on with 
palpably increased spint after sup- 

r There are some little misses, I 
feiss. who would never tire of this 
amusement, but would goon waltzing 
unti] break fast-tameif they were per- 
mitted The bloom on then young 
cheeks does not vamsh with the 
early dawn It 1s only mammas 
who shun the peep of day, en grand 
tovett? About half-past two am 
there 18 great confusion in Harley 
Street Ever so many cainiages stop 
the way Lady Rowze1’s brougham, 
Mrs Flamborough Grandling’s 
char’yot, Sir Hedward Unter’s keb— 
the wretched linkman is quite hoarse 
with bawlng their names He 
heeps Ins lantern burnmg, and 
though every one can see quite 
plainly witout it, msists on guid- 
ing every one to their carriage, all 
along the penlous road, comprised 
m some ten feet of carpet ‘'Lhis 


way, my lady, take caic, please, 
dy shin— 


The Little Hop in Harley Street. 


where to, my oe = so on, at 
sixpence per perform 2 
aaah eervice Pas Miss Blandford 
without demanding any pecuniary 
reward I only ask to "bs ‘ remem- 
bered’ 1m another way Then sei7- 
ing my gibus and resisting Mr 
Linkman’s importunites to ‘ave a 
cab capting, 1 stroll off on foot 
What 1s that ruddy gleam which. 
shining from across the City through 
the early smokeless air, lights up 
and flashes on the windows of de- 
se1ted Oxford Street? It 3s the 
radiance of Aurora, goddess of the 
moinmg He chanot does not 
stop the way, her snow-white steeds 
specd gently on, directed by those 
1o0sy fingers As she drives up, the 
exstcin gates of heaxen fly open 
She seatters glittesmg dew upon 
the earth, while her long white veil 
floxts bick upon the breeze See, 
Nox and Somnus flee before her 
the constellations dmwappear at her 


p h 
Hail, gentle Eos, daughter of 
Hyperion, hul! Let me hasten to 
propitiate thee with mceense, from a 
hagiwznt herb — very precious — 
brought in tall ships from across 
the loud-soundine sea—piepared by 
duskv maidens in a far-off land— 
the f.rtile country of Havannah! 
Jack HaseL 
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‘Tih re bur ct as tripl v 

Circa pectus ¢rat qui fi iuicm truc: 
C mmvit peligy rut m 

Erimus ” Hor Od ih ht } 
Or cah or brass with tnple f Id 
Arcun | that mortal s bosom r Hei 
Wi ofustteth wild cceu sia 
Tuaikhed the fran turk —Franeg 


ORACL was the timidest of sailors, 
and dedicated an ode to tho ship m 
which his fiend Vigil was about to 
ventu1c upon a voyage Which nowadays 
forms part of a gentlmanj summer 
tour Butif he thought oak and tnple 
brass necessay to the breast of the first 
sailor, how docs his horrol mse, m the 
Ode from which we have quoted, at the 
darmg of the ‘expert Dadalus’ who 
first ventured to tempt the void of ar 
genunis non ho nin? dates, with wmgs not 
to mortals mven! Many mythical and 
mythological stones of flymg are told 
from the olden tmes That of Daodalus 
and Icarus, though 1t probably had its 
truth in adventures on another element, 
has yet sufficient of interest to entitle 1t 
to mention 

Dedalus is reported to have becn a 
most mgemous mechanic, and also the 
| mventor of sails for ships. The ro- 
| : mage mantic tradition concerning him is as 

= follows —Having committed a 

crme he fled from Athens to Crete, takang with him his son Icarus. 
He there constructed for Minos, king of that island, the famous labyrinth 
with which every one 1s familiar, but havimg imcurred the king’s dieplee- 
sure, he was himself confined therem In order to oo escape, 
made wings of feathers and wax, for himself and his son, with these 
attempted to fly away, but Iearus soared so high that the sun malted the 
wax by which his wings were fastenedg and he fell mto that part of the sea 
which, by way of testrmony, bore his name for hundreds of years affer- 
wards Dzdalus, however, more careful, arrived safely in Sicily. 

There is generally some of truth as the origin of the mast 
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and the latter fell overboard, which 
solution, the report that Deedalus 
invented sails would seem to favour. 
Uncivilized minds are prone to class 
things unfamiliar to them with those 
they know about. ‘thus the South 
Sea Islanders concerved the ships of 
the first discoverers to be gigantic 
birds; and the late Christopher 
North, in his fine poem of the ‘ Isle 
of Palms,’ describing the surprise of 
a child at the first mght of a ship, 
makes her say— 


*‘ A cloud has fallen from the sky 
And is sailing on the sea?’ 


It is said that Archytas, a clever 
geometer of Grecce, who was lost 1n 
a storm on the coast of Calabna, 
fashioned a dove which made its 
way through the air for a consider- 
able distance In more modern 
times, Muller of Konigsberg, thence 
called Regiomontanus, 1s recorded 
to have made a dove on similar 
principles, which extended 1ts wings, 
and flew before the Emperor Charles 
V. when he made a public entry 
into Nuremberg ‘This story 1s very 
pretty and circumstantial, and only 
fals im ne pomt—namely, that 

omontanus died sixty years be- 
fore Charles made his visit to Nu- 
remberg. 

Roger Bacon is the first Enghsh 
philosopher who asserts the cxist- 
ence of a machine for flymg; but 
how much value should be attached 
to 14 may be judged from his own 
words. He says ‘not that he him- 
self had seen it, or was acquainted 
with any person who had done so, 
but he knew an ingenious person 
who had contrived one’ 

Though men of the highest ge- 
nius had turned their speculations 
to the subject of flying, they did not 
succeed in findimg out the means of 
doing 1t. After a tume a lower alass 
of men, with some smattering of 
knowledge and much conceit, but 
little of real ability, ap on. the 
stage as pretenders to the art of 
flying. In*the sixteenth century a 

of this kind visited Scotiand, 


tsar na ing at that time king, 
introducad as a professor 
of , and made — 


the r 
out for him the & stone. 
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This charlatan was appointed by 
royal favour to an abbacy; but 
having failed in his promuse of pro- 
ducing wealth, he saw the necessity 
saree new pecner rn and there- 
ore e@ @ par 0 e wings, 
with which he undertook to fly 
from the walis of Stirling Castle. 
As he had probably played ks 
game out, and become desperate, he 
actually put his foolhardy scheme 
into practice; but those of our 
readers who know the situation of 
Stirling Castle will not be surprised 
to hear that he broke his thigh m 
his consequent fall to the ground. 
The quibblng and sophistical logic 
of tho age, aided by bis own cool 
impudence, sufficed to excuse him 
from the contempt he deserved. 
“My wings,’ said he, ‘were com- 
posed of various feathers, among 
them were those of dunghill fowls, 
and they, by a certain sympathy, 
were attracted to the dunghill; 
whereas had my wings been made 
of the feathers of cagles, the same 
sympathy would have attracted 
them to the regions of ait.’ 

There were, during the two suc- 
ceeding centunes, many attempts to 
fly; all of them, of course, ending 
in failure, and many terminating 
tragically In 1617, Fleider, rector 
of the school at Tubingen, lectured 
on the art of flying, but he wisely 
refrained from attempting to put 
his theories into practice. however, 
an unhappy monk tried to do so, 
but fell down, and, breaking both 
his legs, perished a miserable victim 
to a stupid experiment. 

About 1680 1t was demonstrated 
by Borelli, by means of numerous 
comparative experments on the 
pectoral muscles of men and birds, 
that it is absolutely zxmpossible to 
find adequate force in the human 
muscles to perform the act of flyme, 
even if wings could be attached. 
Before this, however, men of gemus 
had, mm retarement, evidently hit 
upon the principles of the balloon, 
although it was to be so many cen- 
tunes before the idea should be per- 
fected. Albert, of Saxony, although 
his assumptions are erroneous and 
fanciful, yet foreshadowed the prin- 
ciples of the modern balleon. He 
assumes that essential fire 
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ever that may be) is lighter than 
air, and floats above the region of 
our atmosphere; and so conceived 
the idea of enclosing # portion of 
this ethereal substance m a lhght 
hollow globe, wmch he imamned 
might be raised in this manner to a 
certain height, and there kept float- 
mg, while, bs an mfnusion of the 
pest flmd, 1t could be made to 
escend at plcasure. 

iow anwously would Albert spr- 
culate upon the means of procuring 
this ‘cthereal fluid,’ which he was 
ronvinced would rasse Ins hollow 
lobe, 1f only he could have obtamed 
a supply! Had he known of the 
hght gases, doubtless the discovery 
of aerial navigation would havc 
been precipitated by thrce or tour 
hundred years. In most instances, 
indeed, the person who obtains the 
credit of discovcry 1s merely the one 
who puts the top spoke in the lad- 
der by wluch the special truth 1s 
reached—the sail ladder hayme 
been bwlt up Iabornously by other 
men, without whose exertions the 
last operator would never have 
been able to atiam the place where 
ius efturts would have a chance of 
BUCCERS 

Mendoza and Schott, Jesmts, of 
Portugal and Germany respectvel) , 
took up the speculatons of Albert 
nearly two hundred and fifty years 
later. The latter sighed for some 
supernatural power to bring down 
the ‘ethereal cssence’ which he 
wanted Father Laurus supposed 
the early morning dew to be the 
condensation of this essence, which 
had fallen in the night; and put 
forth many equally absurd proposi- 
taons, which indicated the extreme 
shallowness of the knowledge of 
men at that time, who pretended to 
learning, and who indeed were 
learned according to their day and 
generation. 

Cardan, soon after this, and later 
still Fabry, proposed the use of fire, 
but they appear to have confined 
themselves entirely to speculation. 

About 1645, Cyrano de Bergerac, 
an accomphshed man in every branch 
of knowledge, wrote a satirical book, 

calls ‘The i 
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allude to hero as containing a mars 
of witty exposure of fallacies, and 
clever sugpestions of truths, and 
which, no doubt, gave to our own 
soe the ideg of ‘ Gulliver's Tra- 


John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester 
(ob 1672), who was very clever as 
a& mechanician, maintains, in a pam~- 
phiet, ‘Concerning the New World,’ 
that 1t would be possible to make a 
journey to the moon if he could be 
conveyed for a starting-pomt to 
some place beyond the reach of the 
earth’s attraction. These ‘fs,’ m- 
deed, are the bugbears of specu- 
lators im scientfie as in other mat- 
ters. ‘If,’ sad Archimedes, ‘I had 
whereon to stand, I would move the 
world ;’ and ‘If,’ sud Bishop W1l- 
lans, ‘ you will cause the suspension 
of an imperative and necessary law 
of nature, I will go to the moon.’ 

Franas Lana (c. 1660), a Jest, 


preposed to make hollow spheres of 
copper, which bemg exhausted of 


mr, would float in our ordinary 
atmosphere; but every tyro in 
natural philosophy at the present 
day will at once see the utter ab- 
surdity of the scheme 

A vacuum, then, or some bypo- 
thetical ether, seems to have bheon 
the only means of ascension which 
suggested themselves to men up 
to this time, and ballooning then 
seemed to be m a fair way of dying 
in the protracted throes of birth, for 
the practical expenmmenters do not 
scem to have encouraged the idea of 
employing fire, though we have 
seen that it was suggested theoreti- 
cally by some before this time. 

The first persons who tested their 
aerial theories by actual demonstra- 
tion, and showed by this best of all 
proofs the possibihty of men msing 
into the air, were the Montgolfiers, 
paper-manufacturers of Annonay, & 
town not far from Lyons. 

It 1s singular that the idea which 
led them to a i 
of ther problem should have been 


rather of a poetical than s 
“Jand. They observed that smoligs 
and clouds ascended into the sir, 


and though forming arti» 
soms 


the vesoel inthe ait. SMO 


zZsa 


rising 
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fancied they could supply the place 
with 


of the air inside their machine 
smoke, which was to be the rising 
power. However erroneous was 
this notion in concepfion, it led to a 
right practical result—not, however, 
by supplymg the place of the con- 
ed air with smoke, but by rare- 
fying that air by the action of heat. 

The first balloon they made was 
in the form of a parallelopiped. 
This machine was of the capacity of 
about forty feet; and there was an 
opening in the lower part in which 
was inse or suspended some 
burning material, the heat of which 
rarefied the air inside, and caused 
the balloon to ascend in the manner 
now so famihar to every one. 

The Montgolfiers, encouraged by 
the success of their first experiment, 
proceeded to enlarge the capacity of 
their trial machines. In 1783 they 
made one of spherical shape, 35 feet 
in diameter, and contammg 23,000 
feet. It was capable of raising 500 
pounds. 

We have here an instance of the 
numerous minor difficulties which 
attend inventors: mstead of the 
sponge saturated with inflammable 
oil or spirit of our times, they 
effected their purpose by the com- 
bustion of a mixture of chopped 
straw and wool, the latter megre- 
dient seeming to show that the idea 
of the cloud was not yet eradicated 
from the minds of the inventors. 
This, the first real balloon ascent, 
‘was most successful. The bag rose 
6000 feet above the surface of the 
earth, and, after a time, fell nearly a 
mile and a half from the point of its 
de 


parture. 

Stephen Montgolfier made several 
experiments under the auspices of 
the Royal segrrrea of Sciences at 


bitants of Annonay still celebrate 
the memory of their distinguished 
townsmen by an annual féte, an 
indispensable feature of which is 
fhe aséint of a huge Montgolficre. 
When these marvels were atiract- 
ing the attention of all the French 
; noted chemist named 


we Py 
Pilatro du Rosier first made his 
appearence 88 am experinenter in 
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this science, attracted thereto by 
the success of the Montgolfiers. He 
was the first to attempt an actual 
ascent himself, though on several 
prior occasions small animals had 
been despatched to the azure. M. 
Pilatre du Rosier attached himself 
to a balloon much larger than any 
before constructed (viz. 74 xX 48 
feet) ; and after several experiments 
while the balloon was confined by 
ropes, at last ventured to cast him- 
self off from earth, and commence 
an aerial voyage. This was a very 
encouraging trial. He ascended to 
a height of about 3000 feet, and 
came down at the distance of five 
mules from the spot whence he rose. 

We must leavo M. Pilatre du 
Rosier for the present, but shall 
have to renew his acquaintance 
under melancholy circumstances ; 
meanwhile we shall conclude this 
account of air-inflated balloons with 
a short description of the largest 
one of which we have any account. 
This monster was made at Lyons, 
1784. It was 130 feet high, and 
105 in diameter, while it would 
hold 540,000 feet of rarefied air. 
Its hftaznze power 1s stated at six 
men and 3200 pounds of ballast. 
On 19th January, 1784, having only 
taken seventeen minutes m prepara~ 
tion, 1t ascended with seven persons 
in the car. After attaming an ele- 
vation of somethmg more than 
3000 feet, a sudden rent of about 
50 feet in extent brought the ma- 
chime and party quickly to the 
ground, but happily without myury 
to any one. 

In the succeeding month the 
‘European Magazine’ says that 
eighteen persons ascended from 
Naples; and m Cunningham’s Cy- 
clopsedia it is stated that in 1784 
fifteen persons went up by a large 
balloon at Rouen, and in the same 
year Lunardi made his first ascent 
m London. This therefore brings 
us to the consideration of gas-in- 
lated balloons. 

Hydrogen gas had long been 
known ;, but its nature and peculiar 
qualities were, to a great extent, 


experiment upon it about the year 
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1766, found that its weight was sisted of a rudder and two wings. 


only about one-seventh of that 
of an equal bulk of atmospheric air. 
So ap mt a method of obtaming 
the lifting power for balloons did 
not, of course, escape the attention 
of aérial philosophers. Dr. Black, 
about 1768, madc some suggestions 
as to its employment; and Mr Ti- 
benus Cavallo (name of ternble 
import!) actually succeeded in ele- 
vatng, by means of hydrogen gas, 
some soap bubbles! 

The Messrs. Roberts and Pro- 
fessor Charles were the first to 
make an actual ascent in a balloon 
inflated with this gas. Several ex- 
periments with small balloons by 
themselves and the Count Zambec- 
cari were so successful as to mduco 
them to trust themselves to a larger 
one of the same kind. 

Accordingly one was made about 
27 feet in diameter, and possessing 

ising power sufiicient for two per- 
sons, with the necessary ballast. 
On this occasion we find tho first 
use of the valve, for the escape of 
gas in the elevated regions to which 
they aspired to ascend, by which 
they guarded against danger from 
explosion On the 1st December, 
1783, one of the Robertses and Pro- 
fessor Charles made au ascent from 
Pams im this balloon: they only 
attained, it 1s said, the height of 600 
feet, and came down at the distance 
of 27 mules, an hour and three- 
quarters having been occupied in 
the transit Mr. Roberts having 
Yeft the car, his companion thought 
he would have a solitary cruise, and 
so set out he found himself, after 
about zo minutes, at an elevation 
of 9,000 feet from the earth. The 
aeronaut suffered, on this occasion, 
very {much from cold, and found 
the expansion of the gas so great 
that he had to congratulate himself 
on having provided a valve for its 
liberation, otherwise doubtless an 
explosion would have caused the 
destruction of the balloon and the 
precipitate descent of the aeronaut 
from his fearfal elevation. The ex- 
treme height attained was 10,500 


M. Blanchard made an ascent in 
1784, When he tried some con- 
trivances for steering: these con- 


® 


He found them, however, of no use 
either m this or su uant ascents ; 


exert a very perceptible influence. 
The Messrs. Roberts also reported 
that they found oars useful in a 
calm, inasmuch as by ther aid tho 
balloon described the segment of an 
ellipse, whose shortest diametor was 
6000 feet On this journey they 
accomphshed a distance of 150 mules 
in six hours and a half In July, 
1784, they mado another ascent, in 
which the Duke of Orleans took 
pert. This was a very penlous 
affur, for, getting mto a region of 
hurricanes, the hallvuon became so 
distended as to be in danger of 
bursting, and they were obliged to 
rend the sulk an two or three places, 
andl thus at great msk reached the 
ground 2)7a1n. 

f'wo plans were now proposed for 
economizing gas and ballast by the 
use of compound balloons; the first 
plan was to have x» bag of atmo- 
spheric air witlun tho bglloon, to bo 
acted upon by means of bellows. 
Tho Duc de Chartres was the first 
who experimented under these con- 
ditions, but the unfavourable state 
of the elements prevented the inven- 
tion from bemg fairly tricd, and 
the duke had a narrow escape of 
his life. 

The second plan for a compound 
balloon was to have an upper one 
of gas and a lower one of rarefied 
air. It was sup d that, by the 
application of fire to the lower ma- 
chine, which acted as ballast to the 
upper one, its waght would be di- 
munished and the whole affair would 
ascend, while a tendency downwards 
would be produced by merely Iet- 
ting the fire die out, when the air 
inside the lower balloon would gra- 
dually cool and resume its 
density, or be supplemented by an 
influx of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. Pilatre du Rosier, whom 
we have seen to have bean 
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of this constraction, from Boulogne, 
1sth June, 1785, with’ the mtention 
of crossing the English Channel. 
Their ascent was made without acci- 
dent, and everything ed to pro- 
mise a favourable termination to 
the adventure; but before long the 
spectators noticed the upper balloon 
to swell considerably, and the aero- 
nauts to be m some confusion, as if 
trying to bring the valve into action. 
Shortly afterwards, at an alttude, 
as 31s conjectured, of about a mile 
from the ground, the lower balloon 
caught fire. Whether the fire com- 
municated itself to the upper onc 
cannot be known, for both the ill- 
fated aecronauts were Inlled. No 
explosion was heard, but the upper 
balloon collapsed soon after, and 
came down with ternfic rapidity 
with its unlucky passengers Fuilatre 
du Rosier was dead when taken up; 
M. Romaine lived a short time after, 
but was unable to give any account 
of the disastrous transaction. 

A remarkable voyage was made 
soon after this time by M. Testu: 
his balloon was made of tiffany, and 
was supphed with oars or wings. 
He started from Paris m the early 
evening, and after attammeg a haght 
of 2800 fect, to avoid the waste of 
gas, he endeavoured to use the 
wings for tho purpose of descent. 
he found them, however, of little 
use, and only after a considerable 
period came to the earth. Here he 
was surrounded by the occupier of 
the field and his labourers, who de- 
manded payment for damage, and 
in default took him prisoner, draw- 
ing the balloon along by ropes. 
The oars having been broken off, 
and his mantle taken from him, he 
found the buoyancy of his machine 
so much increased that he ventured 
to cut the ropes by which he was 
held prisoner, and left the surly 

try people to their own disap- 
ent. He reascended to some 
‘eonsiderable height, when, hearing 
the ‘horn of chase,’ he pulled his 
valve, and came near the ground. 
A icing appec rode up, ser cghies 
fearmg, per , & repetition 
farmer's ineivility, threw out som 
‘ballast, and for the third 
time. It was now night, wheg, 
having passed through some dense 
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clouds, he came into a region otf 
storms, and spent several hours in 
the midst of the most ternfic thun- 
der and lightning. He accomplished 
his descent about four o’clock in the 
morning, having been afloat twelve 
hours and travelled sixty-three 
miles. 

Let us now, again retracmg our 
steps a little, see how matters went 
on in England. 

The first balloon ascent in London 
was from the Artillery Ground, and 
was launched by Count Zambeccari. 
1+ was filled with hydrogen gas, and 
was ten feet mn diameter. 

Mr. Tytler of Edinburgh ascended 
from that city on the 27th August, 
1784, and Vincent Lunardi, an 
Itahan, made the fiist personal 
ascent m England on the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1784 His balloon had no 
valve, the gas boing discharged, by 
pressure, from the neck, which was 
left open. This ascent was also 
made from the Artllery Ground, 
and Lunardi took with him two or 
three small anmmals After a two 
hours’ voyage he descended near 
Ware. Lunardi made many inte- 
resting ascents in Scotland, which 
he described in a series of letters 
published in 1785. 

The next was made by M. Blan- 
chard and Professor Shelden. The 
latter was landed fourteen mules 
from Chelsea, whence they started, 
but M Blanchard reascended, and 
made his final descent near Rum- 
sey m Hampshire, a distance of 
seventy-five mules. 

Sadler, of whom more anon, made 
his first ascent from Oxford m 1784, 
and in the ensuing winter M. Blan- 
chard and Dr. Jeffreys crossed the 
Straits of Dover. The poimt of de- 
parture was the top of Shakspere’s 
Chff. Owing to some deficiency of 
gas it was found that the balloon 
was scarcely equal to the task of 
carrying two men, so that nearly all 
boa ballast had pe thrown. ute 

ore starting. ey rose gently, 
and proceeded slowly on account of 
the hghtness of the winds; and, soon 
after starting, had the horrid con- 
viction forged upon them that they 
were descending. ‘They directly 
threw out half their ballast; but as 
that did not check their descent the 
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rest followed, together with some 
books, by which for a time the bal- 
loon was relieved, and they began 
to ascend. When nearly across the 
Channe! they again approached too 
near to be pleasant to the surface, 
and were obhged to part with the 
remainder of their books and every 
ponderous article that could be dis- 
pensed with. This proved scarcecly 
enough ; and they made preparations 
for cutting away the t or car, 
having previously made themselves 
fast to the net-work byslings This 
last resort, however, was unnecessary, 
for when the balloon felt the land 
breezes she began again to ascend, 
and they finally came to the ground 
in the forest of Gmennes. M Blan- 
chard recerved fiom the King of 
France a gitt of 12,000 livres and 
an annuity of 1,200. 

M Blanchard was the mventor of 
the parachute , ard in the course of 
@ journey of 300 mules fiom Lasle, 
he sent down a dog by means of one 
of these instihuments, and the in- 
nocent victim of the caperment 
reached the ground in safety Gar- 
nerm unproved on the parachute, 
and often used it, both in the way 
Blanchard hal done and by descend- 
ing Iumsclf On one occasion he 
went up from North Audley Street; 
and when at such a height as 
scarcely to be distinguishahle m the 
ear, he Icft 1t, attached to the para- 
chute. The machine came to grief 
in some way, and so did M. Gar- 
nerm. He fell in a field at St. Pan- 
cras, and was severely cut and 
bruised by the fall (1802 ) 

In the next year we have an 
account of the first ascent made 
ostensibly for scientific purposes in- 
dependent of the science of aerosta- 
tion itself. This was undertaken 
by MM. Robertson and Schoest, 
from Hamburg, and was succeeded 
by observations atmospheric and 
magnetic by Mr. Robertson and 
another coadjutor, M. Sacharof 
This kind of inquiry was pursued 
with greater results by Gay-Lussac 
and ins assistants, who prepared a 
great number of data for inqurers 
into those subjects. They also made 
many interesting experiments and 
observations m electricity. During 
his ascents Luseac attained a much 
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greater elevation than any of his 
predecessors. In one the barometer 
marked only 12°95 inches, which he 
calculated to indicate a height of 
nearly four and a half miles. 

In 1806 M@Mosment fell ont of 
his car near Lasle, and was dashed 
to pieces, 

A proposal about this time by a 
German tof facilitate walking by 
attaching a balloon to the head of a 
man, yet not sufficiently powerful to 
raise him from the ground, pro 
duced the followng epogram — 


* The kicnchman, volatile and Hght, 
Aspires to wang the an in flight. 
Lhe Germav, heavy and profuund, 
a With nnnbhe fect would trip the ground. 
Philosophers’ do what you will, 
Dut—* Nature will be Nature stti’’’ 


The widow of Marshal Villeron, 
in her 80th jyeur, was incredulous, 
but when she saw an ascent, ox- 
claimcd, ‘ There can be no doubt 
about 1t the secret of living for 
ever will be found out when I shall 
be dead.’ The prince, who was 
afterwards Louis, X VIL, made the 
folowmg impromptu on secmg an 
ascent = @ 

‘Les Anelais, nation trop fibre 
S’arrogcnt Vempire des meis, 
Les Franeais, nation k zere, 
S emmparc nt de celui dea airs’ 


In 1807 Garnerin continued his 
ascents 11 France—on one occasion 
travelling 45 leagues in seven hours, 
and on another 300 mules in ahout 
the same time. This was 
much exceeded in one of his excur- 
sions from London. He made the 
distance thence to Colchester, sixty 
mules, in three-quarters of an hour. 

Sadler m 1813 attempted to cross 
from Dublin to England, and com- 
menced his voyage under favour- 
able auspices In threc hours he 
approached very neax, to the Welsh 
coast, but a change of wind drove 
him off. Fearfal of the conse- 
quences, he descended into the sea 
in the neighbourhood of some ships 


that were beatmg down 
but was mortified and to 


was fortunsidty 
able to rise again, and after’ 
time to enpy some other mbipe fest 


? 
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when he agam descended to the sur- 
face he found the wind so strong 
and his motion so rapid that none 
of the ships could overtake him. 
He aft last checked the rapidity of 
his motion by letting eut a consider- 
able quantity of gas. 

‘When he was overtaken the 
sailors were afraid to go near him, 
for fear of bemg entangled in the 
nething; but Sadler’s fertale imagi- 
nation, sharpened by the perl of his 
situation, suggested to them the 
plan of running the balloon through 
with their bowsprit, and at the 
same time throwing him a Tope, by 
which he was hauled on board. An 
account of somewhat similar adven- 
tures by a Mr. Crosbie, from Dubhn, 
occurs about the same: time 

Lieut. Harris ascended from the 
‘Eagle Tavern’ in 1824, accompa- 
nied by a lady. He had two valves: 
the cord of the larger one was in- 
cautiously fastened to the hoop, so 
that when the balloon elongated 
after expansion the lne tightened, 
permitting a considerable escape of 
gas. The aeronaut, quite ignorant 
of the real cause of the mnushap, 
fancied thecsilk had rent near the 
top, and seems to have been able to 
do nothing to avert the ummpending 
catastrophe. The balloon was pre- 
cipitated with such force to the 
earth that Harris was nlled on the 
spot; the young woman, however, 
afterwards recovered. 

Aeronauts were now busy all over 
the world; but we can do no more 
than mention the names of Major 
Money, Zambeccari, and Baldwin, 
who did good service in the early 
tames of ballooning (1785, ec¢ seqg.); 
Hampton, Cockng, Captain Low- 
den, Gale, Gypson, and a host of 
other adventurers in the regions of 
air. Even our notice of the veteran 
Green must confined to his voy- 

to Nassau, in company with 
esars. Robert Hollond and Monck 
Mason. This remarkable adventure 
took effect in 1836 from Vauxhall 
Gardens. Great preparations had 
been made to perform such a jour- 
ney as had never before been; pro- 
izions and ballast sufficient for any 
got together, 


emergency had been 
a ee a 
of the tinent ; guide - ropes, 
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which were intended to trail on the 
ground, and fix the distance from 
the surface, were provided, with 
hollow floats of copper to be used 
at sea. The travellers having 
started in the afternoon, took an 
easterly direction, and di- 
rectly over Canterbury, then cross- 
ing the sea, Belgium, and the Rhine, 
finally descended at dawn of day 
the next morning at Nassau, whence 
the balloon was afterwards named. 
The drag and guide-ropes did not 
answer the expectations formed of 
them ; and indeed none but enthu- 
siasts would dream of dragging 
ropes over the surface of the earth 
to the danger and discomfort of the 
people dwelling thefeon. 

Mr. Green, durmg many years of 
bis pubhe hfe, was the frendly 
rival of Mr. Henry Coxwell, who is 
the aeronaut, par excellence, of our 
times, and by far the most ready 
and experienced manager of a bal- 
loon that the world has yet seen. 
For many years—we believe indeed 
during his whole life—he has been 
engaged, though not exclusively, in 
this and cognate pursuits. 

This gentleman 1s a member of 
an old county famuly resident at 
Ablington House, Gloucestershire, 
in constant succession since the 
beginning of the reign of Elzabeth. 

The aeronaut is the youngest son 
of the late Captam Coxwell, RN., 
and was himself intended for the 
mulitary service, but disappointed of 
the requisite influence by the un- 
timely death of his father. He had 
achieved a continental reputation as 
an acronaut many years ago. We 
have now before us an immense 
batch of German literature occupied 
chiefly with descriptions of his 
ascents. In Prussia he has on 
several occasions experimented with 
his war-balioon to the wonder and 
gratification of the members of the 
government who employed him. 
He has frequently, also, been in 
communication with our own 
vernment; but without inducing 
them to take ‘much interest m the 
matter. 

Mr. Coxwell has made very nearly 
five hundred ascents. We must 
content ourselves with noticing only 
@ very few. Perhaps the most re- 
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markable, on many accounts, is that 
m which he accompanied Mr. Gyp- 
son, Mr. Albert Smith, and Mr. 
Pridmore, 6th July, 1847. The 
ascent was made with Mr. Gypson’s 
balloon from Vauxhall; and at a 
considerable elevation a lay of 
fireworks took place from the car, 
mmmediately after which a tremen- 
dnus storm arose, of which Mr. Cox- 
well writes .— 

‘Grand as our fireworks appeared, we 
were presently called npon to behold a 
scene that was moie awiully grand and 
imprest e Asif to show the puny effects 
of man’s most skilful methods of displaying 
mieworks, mndignant nature blazed forth 
one immense sheet of liyhtning,’ 
which extended far throughout the 
icgions of Space. | The storm passed 
over quickly, and all was fair again’, 
but soon after, from some cause stall 
unexplained, a rent occurred near 
the top of the, balloon, which um- 
mediately collapsed, and began to 
descend with fnghtful rapidity. 
With admirable presence of mind 
Mr. Coxwell with his knife Lberated 
the neck of the balloon, which, 
ascendiang towards the crown, al- 
lowed the machime to assume the 
form of a parachute. This precau- 
tion proved successful, for although 
they came to the ground with ter- 
rific violence, none of the acronauts 
sustained serious injury. 

Another remarkable voyage of 
Mr. Coxwell’s was commenced, 16th 
June, 1857, at North Woolwich, 
and termimated near Tavistock, the 
dustance (nearly 250 mules) having 
Deen performed in five hours, or 
considcrably less than the time 
occupied by the express railway- 
trains. Recently Mr. Coxwell, in 
company with Colonel M‘Donald 
and several officers of the Rifle 
Brigade, travclied from Winchester 
Barracks to Harrow (nearly seventy 
miles) m one hour and six minutes 

Of the ascents made last and con- 
tinued this year for metereological 
observations, many papers have 
lately a ppeared ; ours confines itself 
more to the history of balloons, and 
especially are we interested in the 
Mammoth balloon and its clever 
contriver, Mr. Coxwell, the intre- 
spores, 969 of those ascents. The 

ascent of the past year’s series 
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lace at Wolverhampton on 
the the. sth September. Mr. er’s 


testamony to the ability of the acro- 
naut 1s hearty and enthusiastic. He 
ly rays that the power of tak- 
ing observatagns at ao great height 
depends absolutely on the skill of 
the conductor of the balloon. He 
congratulates the Association on 
having secured the services of Mr. 
Coxwell, who has made 48o ascents, 
has great scientific knowledgo, and 
knows the ‘ why’ and the ‘ bocanso’ 
of all his operations. 
They reached on this occasion to 
2 height of over six mules, and 
sufficiently ascertained that this 
was almost the Lmit to which tho 
endurance of man’s physical capa- 
elty can carry him = For some time 
before that height had been reached 
Mr Glasher had been unable to 
record his obscrvations, and had 
beeome inseneible, while Mr. Cox- 
well was somewhat overcome by 
the offects of the rare atmosphere in 
which they were moving; indeed, 
when he at last became convinced 
that he had gone as high as was 
consistent ane prudence, and en- 
deavoured to reach tle connecting 
cord to open the valve, he found 
his hands black and benumbed so 
as to be utterly powerless; and 
here Mr Coxwell’s never- 
presence of mind availed them in 
the last cxtremity, for, seizing the 
cord with his tecth, he opened the 
valve, and as a consequence they 
Were soon speeding towards the 
lower regions. What might have 
been the result f Mr. Coxwell’s 
teeth had failed him as well as his 
hands is too hornble for conjecture. 
The two daring acnal sailors seh 
have died, while their ship tra- 
versed the vast realms of space, like 
Coleridge’s spectre-ship or the ‘ Fly- 
ing Dutchman.’ It is just possible 
that it mught have continued its 
weird voyage for years in those 
quiet realms where the action of the 
elements for the effects of decay in 


destined to salve tie aia poli 
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Since the directors of the Crystal 
Palace will allow ‘London Society ’ 
to form a judgment at the rate of a 
shilling a head, we may pass over 
the ‘ Giant’ without further notice 
in our historical summary 

The French have used balloons in 
warfare on several occasions. It 1s 
said that at the battle of Fleurns a 
surprise was prevented by a recon- 
naissance conducted in this manner. 
In the battle of Liege, durmg the 
French Revolution, the success of 
the victors was, for the most part, 
secured by the same means. the 
weak places of the enemy’s lnes 
were detected, attacked, and forced. 
A balloon was also used to examine 
the fortress of Ehrenbreitzen, which, 
on account of its height, could have 
been seen in no other way 

Explorations have been under- 
taken in Australia and America, 
and many daring asconts made in 
those countries; but our space 1s 
exhausted. Should any one object 
to the science of balloommg, ‘ Cuz 
bono?’ we cannot do better than 
reply in the words of Mr Coxwell, 
extracted from a recent publcation 
ofhis:— * 

‘If astionomy, geolocy, steam power, 
electnaty, and nautical science cannot 
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boast of having made one bound teward+ 
perfection, why should ballooning? We 
have only just succeeded in making ships 
go against the wind, and why should we 
despair of mastering an aerial vehicle ? 
The difficulties to be surmounted are well 
understood, and for a time baffle ingenuity ; 
but I would urge renewed attempts, toi 
remember, 1¢ 1s pot more than eighty years 
since the first balloon tiavelled the air ; and 
it we could now inspect a specimen of a 
boat constiucted eighty yeais after men 
began to ventme on the water, depend 
upon 1t we would sooner cioss the Atlantic 
im the Great Eastern than ventme to 
Gravesend 1n the primitive pigmy of oui 
forefathers Ballooning as an art, 1s, I am 
convinced, steadily advancing , and although 
the umuitiated may not observe much pro- 
eress, because the machine does not atmk- 
ingly deviate from the wind, yet the various 
appurtenances giadually undeigo impiove- 
ment, and in a shoit time I have no doubt 
that balloons, hke the old men of war, w:ll 
be cast aside for new models; and then, 
just as the application of steam requires a 
reconstruction of our war vessels, so will 
some new power demand a simula: altera- 
tion for vessels 1n the air; so that the diffi- 
culties which appeaied insurmouutable at 
the beginning of the nimetecenth century 
may be at last dispelled, and the great hngh- 
road to all the nations of the earth (the 
atmosphere) may be travelled triumph- 
antly.’ 
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HERBERT FREER’'S PERPLEXITIES: 
Q Zuabe Storn for Christmas. 
In Srx CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER I. 
© A LUCKY YOUNG DOG.’ 


HEN Herbert Freer first settled 
in Severnsbury he would have 
seemcd to you, or indeed to any one, 
abont the most unhkely man m 
England to have furnished such a 
title as that which I have prefixed 
to the story I have to tell. 
Perplexities mdeed! ILow should 
he have any? <A young fellow of 
thirty, he had come down there to 
manage the Severnsbury branch of 
the Metropolitan and Distnct Bank- 
ing Company. He had a salary of 
six hundred a year, which, as every- 
body knows, 1s double the income 
on which Q(t has been conceded by 
the ‘ Times,’) a2 man may lawfully 
marry. Nay, besides this be had, 
it was known, some interest as part- 
ner in the bank itself His mterest, 
Ae said, was merely that which La- 
zarus bad in the dinner of J)ives. 
He was allowed to pocket now and 
then « sovereign which could not 
be conveniently crammed into the 
bags of the chairman and directors ; 
but lus own profits in that way 
were altogether contingent on thie 
snecess of the exertions of himself 
and his brother managers to earn 
more money than these bags could 
be made to hold So talked Her- 
bert Freer of himself But then a 
young fellow who is domg well m 
the world 1s apt to speak banter- 
ingly of his mcome ‘We know that 
there are houses where even the 
post of Lazarus would be sought by 
many candidates. And everybody 
in Severnsbury knew that the Metro- 
pohtan and District Bank was one 
of those good thmgs m which a 
share is not to be had by outsiders 
at any price, and in which a share, 
being once-had, is not hghtly sur- 
rendered. Then, too, 1t was known 
that Herbert’s father had died im 
very comfortable circumstances, and 
that Herbert had inherited all. 


Probably gossip was therefore not 
far wrong im setting down tho 
young manager’s income at some- 
thing like fifteen hundred a year, 
and in assuming that (though six 
hundred a year 18 surely worth 
looking after) he filled his official 
post not so much because of the 
incomyu it gave him as becauso 1t 
gave him somethmg, without giving 
him over-much,to do. <At the same 
time it was granted that he did Ins 
work in no mere rpint of dilet- 
tantism He had the reputation of 
bemg a thoroughly good man ot 
business—not casily over-reached, 
and yet not over-reaching Much 
as lis clerks hhed him they re- 
gspected him more dd to these 
alivantaces that ho had a frank and 
winning, Way, a good temper, good 
heulth, and a handsome person, and 
Wwe may well ask what more need he 
wish that Fortune should,do for him. 
Herbert Freer, in short, was de- 
clared by cverybody to be ‘a very 
lucky "young dog;’ and, what was 
more to his credit (and is not in- 
variably the fact with lucky young 
dogs as a specics), he was admutted 
by most people to deserve his luck. 
Yet, for all this, we shall see in 
the sequel that it was not in any 
serene heaven of his own that he 
lived ,—that he had to breathe the 
common, perturbed air lke the rest 
of us;—had his anxicties as wo 
have ours, and walked out often 
with black care for an attendant ;—. 
had to wrestle hard with doubts and 
indecisions ;—knew how hard is the 
pillow to which sleep will not come; 
—often ‘heard the chimes at mid- 
night’ while he tried in vain to 
balance conscience with expediency : 
—in a word, that he too was iaken 
prisoner by the pelle pear who 
tries us all with the riddles thet we 
have to answer on peril of ov lives, 
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and was well-nigh drowned in per- 
plexities, as, indeed, too many of us 
are in this most perplexing world. 
Moreover, if a young lady’s opi- 
nion be of weight, 1t is undeniable 
that in Severnsburye there were 
many estimable young ladies who 
would have been ready to declare 
that for a man hke Herbert Freer to 
remain unmarried as he did was 
nothing less than a clear tempting 
of Providence, a clear laying of him- 
self open to all manner of troubles 
and perplexities from which they 
themselves would, any of them, have 
undertaken to guard him. For Her- 
bert, it must be admutted, brought 
with him the reputation of bemg of 
a disposition, mm matters amatory, 
vexatious both to mammas and 
daughters; and it soon appeared 
that he really deserved this reputa- 
fron. No angler of course expects 
to land a salmon as easily as a 
gudgeon. But allowimg that a good 
fish 1s worth some little trouble, 
and indeed has a right to decline 
to be caught without giving trouble, 
yet even the most patient of anglers, 
of mammas, of daughters, may be 
provoked an& wearied out some- 
times; and Herbert, it was com- 
plained, would neither take a bait 
nor leave it alone No one was 
more ready than he to joi the girls 
in their pic-nics—to row them on the 
river—to walk with them—to talk 
with them—to 1ead poetry to them 
-—even to write verses for them—to 
dance with them—to take them to 
concerts and lectures—im short, to 
be their assiduous dangler in any 
of the thousand and one capacities 
in which danglers are so useful. 
But what avail pic-nicings and boat- 
ings, moonlight walkings and moony 
ings, if they are to be merely 
their own reward? ‘Ladies of prac- 
tical habits, alive to the stern reali- 
ties of milliners’ bills and unmarried. 
angels, look on these trivial gallan- 
tries as only the necessary prelimi- 
naries to more important negotia- 
tions. To persist m them too long 
is @ mere ‘ ing in the letter 
that killeth’ ly cherished ho 
And somehow these charming jun- 
ketings, no matter how dexterously 
contrived or how often repeated, did 
not bring about that softening of 
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the heart, or softening of the brain 
(I am really not quite clear which is 
the most correct expression), with- 
out which even the best-n 

young men continue strangely ob- 
durate to those tender umpressions 
which are so beautiful on matenals 
of the due plasticity. Herbert, mn 
short, obstinately delayed to ‘ range’ 
himself. As Napoleon, or some 
other general, complained of Eng- 
lish soldiers that they were by na- 
ture so obtuse and thick-headed 
that when, according to all known 
rules of war they had been fairly 
beaten they could not understand it, 
but ont of sheer ignorance and stu- 
pidity went on fighting—so an ac- 
cusation of precisely the opposite 
nature might with justice have been 
brought against the young gentle- 
man now under criticism. His fair 
foes surrendered to him at discre- 
tion, laid down their arms, and 
craved only to preserve hfe at the 
sacrifice of liberty: yet he was so 
dull he would not understand that 
they had surrendered at all. He 
went on still in the trivial warfare 
of an everyday flirtation, and failed 
to see that serious opposition was 
no longer offered to him. As for 
marching home in triumph with a 
trembling prisoner in chains behind 
hin, as a gallant young conquering 
hero ought to march—this was what 
Herbert Freer could by no means 
be induced to do. 

To drop the fighting metaphor, 
as this 1s to be quite a peaceful 
story—out of his excessive good- 
nature—out of ns obligmg ig oe 
sition—out of his amuability, hi 
friendliness, his general bonhomie, 
there had grown a belief that these 
very qualities were what prevented 
and would ahs him from ever 
seriously falling m love. It was 
argued (not certamly by very pro- 
found logicians) that {a young man 
who was politeness itself would 
shrink from domg so uncivil a thing 
as to pass by and give the cut direct 
to all the young ladies of Severns- 
bury save one. Again and again it 
had been announced by the esta- 
blished gossips that he was engaged 
to and about to marry the eldest 
Miss Fetherfew, the youngest Miss 
Fetherfew, the second Miss Fether- 
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few, Mise Bertha Peacock, Miss 
Woodley (mece to old Colonel Wood- 
ley)—~nay, be had even been talked 
about in connection with the vene- 
rable Miss Phillips herself (whose 
age was guessed to be about a 
thousand, and whose money in the 
fands about a milhon). But he 
only let this talk ebb and flow at its 
own sweet will. When its mppies 
dashed mght up agamst him some- 
times, he skipped out of the way of 
them; sometimes he met the small 
deluge with a laugh and a joke. As 
for a serious demal or a serious con- 
firmation he was too wise to give it. 
For he knew, as wo all know, that 
in all such gossip the word of the 
supposed principal in matrimonial 
arrangements 1s the last word that 
is beheved. So rumour went on 
prophesying, and he contented him- 
self with simply letting the prophe- 
cies remain unfulfilled. Such had 
been the state of affairs for nearly 
two years, and Severnsbury had at 
last become quite incredulous A 
settled conviction had grown up in 
the minds of He1zbert’s acquaimmtance 
that he had not in him the stuff of 
which a loveris made For a lover 
must have his heats and nmpetuosi- 
ties, his engerness, Jus stroker (it 
may bo almost adinitted) of sharp 
ractice against rivals, and Herbort 
had shown so far none of these 
qualities. He had exinbited him- 
self only in the character of an easy, 
good-tempered, clever, and rather 
careless fellow When, therefore, 1t 
was blown about by old Mrs. Fether- 
few that she was sure he was ‘ v 
swect on Miss Foster,’ and that she 
(Mrs. Fetherfew) was quite sure 
there really was ‘ something m 1t’ 
this time, Severnsbury only shook 
its wise head and declmed to have 
its creduhty imposed on any more. 
Mrs. Fetherfew talked, as the winds 
of heaven blow, just as she listed; 
but 14 was said that if she talked as 
freely as the winds she also talked as 
idly ; and so it came about that she 
‘was just as little regarded as they. 





CHAPTER iI. 
*TIJKE A HOUSE ON ¥Frne.’ 
Herbert’s acquaintance with’ the 
Fosters was not more than a month 
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old when this latest gossip firat 
began to gain ground; and in order 
that we may see how far it hed really 
any foundation—how far it merely 
resembled the many other idle ru- 
mours that kad gone before it—we 
shall go back to the ing of 
this acquaintance. 

Of course when Herbert first came 
to Severnsbury ho came well pro- 
vided with letters of introduction. 
And even had he not done so, and 
had the repute of fifteen hundred a 
year not been in itself a tolorably 
good mtroduction, he would not 
have been long without acquaint- 
ances. Amongst other notes, he had 
brought one to Captam Foster; but 
he had kept 1t unpresented so long 
that at last he had become ashamed 
to present it at all, and so he had, 
insteal of domg so, sbuply put it in 
the fire He had, mdecd, met the 
captaim once ur twice at other people’s 
houses, and so had come to be on 
speaking terms with him; but the 
aciyuamtance had never become more 
than a casual one. Wandormg, how- 
ever, one evening down the torraco 
in which the captain lived, ho notaced 
at the door of lus hours the figure of 
@ young man, who pulled the bell 
with, apparently, some httle hesite- 
tion, stoope:] down after bavmg done 
so as it to histen whether it had rung 
or not, und, sccnungly having satis- 
ficd himself that 1t had not, descended 
the stcps, and was walking off briskly 
with that releved expression of 
countenance which @& man wears 
when he has suddenly deaded to 
put off a call which he is not over- 
anxious to make; bat in turni 
walk off he turned face to face with 
Herbert. 

‘Do you often do that, Phil? Are 
you mnging at ail the doors and 
running away, or merely taking them 
in a casual way ?’ 

ere opine wee Wercre of — bert’s 
most intimate companions name 
Philip Grey. is 

‘Oh! confound it,” he said, ‘I 
have pulled two or three times, and. 
either it doean’t ring or they have 
geen me through the window aml 
don’t care to answer it. Besides the 
captain ia anch a bore J am giaill to 
have an excuse for acs: og 

Herbert langhed. ‘ Jot 
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have a walk,’ he said, and linking 
their arms they turned and had a 
walk for about two paces when they 
found themselves m the arms of 
Captain Foster himself, who had 
come on them aft that instant un- 
awares from behind. ‘ 

‘Well, I declare,’ said Philip 
Grey; ‘I was just trying to persuade 
Freer to call with me and see you.’ 

‘Were you indeed; then I hope 
he will at any rate be persuaded by 
the two of us.’ 

Herbert bowed and said, ‘ Very 


Ppy- : ; 

The captain rang, and having 
perhaps the knack of rmging his 
own bell better than any one else, 
or bemg perhaps more in earnest 
than Philp Grey, his ring was an- 
swered at once. 

‘I wonder whether he heard me 
call him a bore,’ muttered Philip. 

‘I fancy he did,’ said Herbert. 

And, so speculatmg, the young 
men entered with their host, and this 
was the manner of Herbert Freer’s 
first immtroduction to the house of 
Captain Foster. How often, I won- 
der, do hosts and guests moet, and 
chat, and entertain each other with 
Similar frankness and cordiality! 
Whether Captain Foster really had 
overheard that remark of Philip 
Grey’s or not, he made no sign of 
having done so. But how many of 
us would lke occasionally to let our 
dear friends know that we are aware 
of the he they have just told us, only 
that courtesy condense bey sonra 
and hypocris The gallant cap 
led his Friends in and seated them at 
his table. He gave them of his wine 
and of his‘ cigars; he entertamed 
them with what he sincerely believed 
to be very bmiliant conversation ; 
and all the while, for anything I 
know, he was thinking of that un- 
lucky stxicture of Philip’s and aim- 
ing to prove to Herbert how unjust 
it was. Ali the while, possibly, both 
the young gentlemen were iterest- 
ing‘ themselves less in his remarks 
than in certain tinkimg sounds 
which they could barely hear, and 

sr manene gy that a ori was 

being yed in some room 
wt the ale 
"For Philip at least knew well 
enough who the pianisie was. To 
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passages 

Miss Foster, and the real cause ot 
his indecision as to whether he 
should call at Captaim Foster’s house 
had arisen from doubt how she 
would receive him, and from a famt 
conviction on his part that probably 
it would be better that these tender- 
nesses should go no further. His 
valour, therefore, had for once ex- 
hibited itself in the better shape of 
discretion, prompting him to run 
away. But now that he was in the 
house he wanted to be with her, and 
fidgeted under the assiduous cour- 
tesies of his entertamer. So he said 
at last, interrogatively, in a break of 
the conversation, ‘ Miss Foster 2s at 
home then?’ and pomted im the 
direction from whence the sound of 
the piano came—as if he had not 
been quite well aware of that fact 
before he entered the house And 
by-and-by, after this hint and another 
or two lke 1t, the captam led the 
young men to the drawing-room and. 
introduced them to his daughter, 
who was playing there alone. 

Captain Foster was a widower, and 
it was no secret that his means were 
only strait He had mdeed but 
hittle ircome beyond the half pay on 
which he had retired , and though 1t 
could not be said of him, as it was 
said of Licutenant Luff, that ‘his 
half pay did not half pay his debts,’ 
it was known that he always lived 
tightly up to Ins resources. His 
daughter Ida was the eldest of his 
children, and had now come home, 
at the age of twenty, to take charge 
of his house. Besides her there was 
only Arthur left,a boy often. Be- 
tween them there had been four 
others. Arthur could remember the 
time when there was only one hitile 
green mound besides the larger one 
in the cemetery This larger one 
had always been there as far as he 
could remember. indeed it had had 
to be made as soon as he came into 
the world. But these lesser hillocks 
had all been made within the last 
five or six years, and Arthur, himself 
2 dehcate child, was left now without 
a, playmate at all. 

It happened that Herbert had 
never met Miss Foster before. She 
had during the last year or two bean 
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much from home, and had only re- 
turned to Severnsbury a few weeks 
previously. But though he had not 
seen her he had often heard of her 
and of her beauty, and he was quite 
prepared to admire her. And Ida 
Foster was indeed very beautiful. 
Tall, dark, healthy, graceful, and 
animated, it seemed as if all the 
vigour wluch should have been 
shared by the poor httle brothers 
and sisters had been forcoscized by 
the first-born. 

When the gentlemen cntcred the 
room she rose, shook hands with 
Philip, honoured Herbert with a gra- 
cious inclination of the head; and, 
being asked to continue playimg, did 
so at once im a ready unhesitating 
way, which sayl pleasantly, as plainly 
as words could have sard, that she 
knew she had a night to play for the 
reason that she really could play. 

There 1s soggething very sur- 
prising —1 had almost said very 
hnonhahng—m the way m which 
music, the most spiritual of all 
human arts, is often Ae raded into a 
merely mecchamecal work, and the 
trick of playing made, too evidently, 
a trick essentially the same in its 
nature as the sleght-of-hand of a 
conjuror. We sce very ordimary 
women play, with a dextenty and 
accuracy that charm the hearers, 
pieces of music to compose which 
has tasked all the powers of tho 

test masters. They execute the 
most difficult passages and the most 
brilhant movements without any ap- 


parent effort,and people cry, ‘ What 
a wonderful player!’ And all the 


while these women may be only 
clever, trained automata, as soulless 
and unappreciative of what they 
do as Mr. Babbage’s caiculating- 
machine, and as unhke real muei- 
cians as that machine is unlke (and 
unfit to be) a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Their cniticisms on 
music would probably be the per- 
fection of absurdity or common- 
piace. They have never paused to 
consider the meaning of what they 
play: or ag rane was naa to 

convey © grand passages 
they execute so readily. Sorrow, joy, 
anger, love, disappointment, ecstasy, 
every emotion that thrilis 


our was felt, ii may 
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be, by the mighty master as ho 
swept the chords and brought out 
these melodies. To the player it is 
all mere wnst-and-finger work. And 
yet so wonderfully correct is the 
mochanical ormance that, as the 
electric current flashes through and 
gathers strength from the garrett 
insulator, to the hearer all these 
Passions may still come out and live 
again, evolved by her who neither 
fecls them nor knows them. 

Ida Foster was not, however, a 
player of this kind. Musie with her 
was a true passion and delight, and 
playing second nature. Sometimes, 
if 1s truc, "she played, as a certain 
humble hero whistled, for want of 
thought, but oftenest she played 
because she found in playing peace 
and calm and bettcr thoughts than 
came to he: in the daly wrestle 
with the woild, m the aie cares 
and anxictus, the daly plottmgs 
and smail conspnacics with which, 
unhappily, sonng-lady hfe is often 
disturbed. At any rate she never 
played for mere show. And Herbert 
Ficer, as well as his companion, 
soon felt that 1t would have been 
an impertinence to lave formally 
thanked her as she passed from tune 
to tune and piece to piece. 

There was a httle air of her own 
composing which she played at last, 
#nd said archly — 

‘Mr Freer, I hear you are a poet; 
w1ll you listen to this air, and when 
you go home present my respectful 
compliments to the Muses and re- 
quest them to imspire you with 
words to fit 1t ?’ 

And Herbert, being gallant, said 
that if he found the Muses sitting 
up for him on his return home he 
really would put Miss Foster’s re- 
quirements before them; though, on 
account of the great advance which 
had lately taken place in the price 
of oil, they had taken to going to 
bed early, and he doubted he wonld 
be too late unless he were off at 
once. 

So, laughing, the young men took 
their hats and eager aera ia 

There was the ti of water in 
the little air, Herbert thought, as if 
it were water dropping om ; 
there was laughter with tare in it; 
there was the languor of love Wh 
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its doubts and fears in if. At any 
rate Herbert felt he could not be 
far wrong if he wrote nonsense to it, 
seeing that new music is so seldom 
set toanything else. This, therefore, 
is what he produced; but not be- 
fore he had considerably disarranged. 
his hair and his temper, had long 
sat out his fire, and mbbled the 
feathers off more quills than seemed 
at all necessary :-—. 
‘Brown Ercs. 
* Dark brown, dark eyes, speaking ever, 
Life, and light, and laughter quivcr 
In those eyes; ah me, those cyes ' 
Bnght brown eyes, ah me, those eyes’ 
‘Like a planet nchly glowing, ” 
‘Tender meanings from them flowing, 


Full of moving memories 3 
Bright brown eyes; ah me, those eyes 


And when Miss Foster received the 
effasion next day, ‘ with Mr. Freer’s 
comphments,’ she did not need to 
ask whose eyes were meant, but 
began, we are sorry to say, to inquire 
of herself whether she really had 
made a mark or not. 

Whether Herbert also began so 
early to ask himself deliberately any 
question simular to that of Miss 
¥ oster’s it would in the present stage 
of this history be premature to say. 
Possibly a new pavement had been 
put down in the direction of B 
Terrace, and Herbert therefore fe 
more pleasure in walking,1n that 
Girection than he used to feel. Pos- 
sibly Captam Foster’s chairs had 
softer cushions, and fewer thorns in 
them. than Herbert found under him 
elsewhere. Possibly Gf the suppo- 
sition be not lbellous) Ida Foster’s 
nimble fingers and gracious glances 
were more to his taste than those of 
the Misses Fetherfew. At any rate 
when Mrs. Fetherfew said so posi- 
tively that she was quite sure there 
was ‘something in it,’ she had this 
much of foundation for her assertion, 
that Herbert, namely, had during 
the month then just past been less 
often at her own house and more 
frequently at Captain Foster’s than 
she found at ye 
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Herbert, in fact, found his ‘inti- 
macy with the Fosters pleasant and 
agreeable, and it throve apace. It 
progressed, said Phil Grey, ‘like a 
house on fire.” And as Phil felt 
himself a little echpsed, and as he 
knew how narrowly he had himself 
escaped the flames, if indeed he had 
esca: at all, it is to be feared he 
looked on with something of the 
pleased interest and very doubtfal 
commuseration with which good 
neighbours, who happen to have 
had their own house burnt down, 
generally do look on at other people’s 
tenements in that predicament. 


CHAPTER III. 
SIRENIA REDIVIVA. 


In these days Herbert had a very 
decided fancy that he was hiterary; 
and one of the subjects on which he 
determined to be especially eloquent 
was the not very novel one of ‘ The 
Sirens.’ 

‘When the world was very young 
indeed,’ he wrote, ‘and when the 
heavens were much nearer to it 
than they are now—when the father 
of the gods used to come down and 
make love to the daughters of men 
—there was a fair island, mm a fairer 
ocean, and underneath its chiffs of 
dazzlmg whiteness you might any 
day have seen Neptune himseif 
riding on his dolphin m a way you 
can never hope to see now. 
The maidens ot that island were very 
fair to look upon, and their voices 
were as the hidden soul of harmony. 
Out of heaven there is now no 
beauty, nor any music to be com- 
pared with theirs. The sailors 
could not choose but cast anchor 
and remain always in their blissful 
company. So none who landed on 
that island ever returned home with 
tidings of its wonders. 

Bition ee 8 of reaper octet hl one 

way who stopped the ears 
of his crew with wax, and caused 
them. to bind him to the mast, that 
so they might sail under the shadow 
of the island, and he might hear the 
harmony and yet not be induced to 
stay. Then they saw that the cliffs 
s0 dazzlngly white were of the 
bleached bones of men, and they 
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concluded that the maidens who 
were so fhir, and sang so sweetly, 
were really no better than they 
should be, if, indeed, they were not 
mere cannibal young females. 

* Since then the world has grown 
a great deal older, and its people 
think themselves a great deal wiser. 
The stars have gone much further 
back and become astronomical. 
That Elts:an ocean has wholly dned 
up. That enchanted island 1s to bo 
found in no map extant. Only the 
sirens, under changed names, and 
weanng modern dresses, still re- 
main, and still to our extreme incon- 
vemence retain their old unsocial 
and very disagreeable habits’ 

That this, and many pages to 
which 16 was introductory, was a 
piece of very fine writmg which 
would be jumped at by any editor 
m England before whom it might 
be held up—though unfortunately 
the essay was apropos of nothiny 
each never entered Her- 

vert’s mind to doubt. But that the 
fable could have any practical inoral 
for himself to take to heart that 
sirens did really still exist amongst 
bis own acquaintance disguised in 
genteel crinolime and playing ele- 
gantly on pianos nay, even that he 
himself was at that moment im im- 
miment danger of havmg his own 
bones clean picked by one—this was 
a reductio ud ubsiadum which if put 
before him he would have scouted 
with disdain. 

And yet if he had heen asked 
what it was that attracted him, and 
made him flutter round Ida Foster, 
as a moth flutters round a candle, 
he could have given but poor rea- 
sons. He would have said she had 
a bright eye—yet he had read Ten- 
nyson, and might have remombered 
that so had wily Vivien. He would 
have said she had a sweet voice— 
yet he had read Milton, and might 
have called to mind that the fallen 
angels sang very sweetly. He 
would have said she had a gentle 
touch—yet he kept a cat and had 
observed its habits. He would have 
said she had a pretty, name—yet he 
would have needed no one to remind 
him that that was a ment due more 
to her godfathers and godmothers 
than herself. The truth must be 
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told. Ilerbert, the superb—Her- 
bert, the cool, the self-poesessed—- 
was really by no means so much 
himself as he nsed to be. And Ida, 
who had angled often in sport, was 
angling now in@arnest. It 1s pain- 
ful to us to have so svon to dethrone 
a young lady who may have been 
mistaken for a herome. But the 
spoils of her skill had been already 
more than a woman with a heart 
ever does gain. Hitherto she hal 
practised only for scientific pur- 
poses. She Ina studied wath all the 
coolness of an anatomist the degree 
of torture which her unhappy sub- 
jects might be made to endure, with- 
out mahing such an exlibghon of 
themselves a8 would bo positively 
disagrecable to her. And when this 
stage was reached, 1t had been her 
wont to exchange hei snlyject for 
another one. Cool, clever, and 
heartless, she had brought flirtation 
probably to as higsh a pitch of per- 
tection as it 1s destined ever to attam. 
She knew exactly how far she could 
go to inflict the maximum of mis- 
clnef without openly compromising 
herself, and beyond this pomt she 
never went. She had “hever yet 
tarled to enslave when shv fairly bent 
herself to her task, afid she had 
every confidence that shc—as mdeed 
any woman to her thinking—could 
marry apy man who came within 
her reach were she only sufficiently 
determined And determmed she 
was to marry Heorbert Freer, even 
before she saw tum. Not that to 
herself she made any pretence of 
lovmg hin Love was a passion 
that she knew only from witnessing 
its effects — very ridiculous she 
thought them—i:n others. But if 
she could not love, she could act 
very cleverly, and said contemp- 
tuously that private theatncals wore 
more amusing off the stage than on 
1t—1m her opmion. And those who 
knew her best would have found it 
hard to tell 1n which of her doings 
she pldtyed an assumed ; In 


which she was herself, Music was 
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spirit, and rose from her piano and 
her with purer and less selfish 
thoughts than those which so soon 
resumed their hold upon her. And 
she knew that in music lay her 
power; but, alas! witout perceiving 
that ,her power lay thore, because 
there lay for a while nature and 
truth. 

Herbert, for his part, might never 
have heard of the srrens—much less 
have written an essay on them. 
Whether 1 was that his hour had 
fully come— whether for his sims 
he had been doomed for a certam 
tame to walk this earth in pam and 
perplemty—whether the gods had 
really ven him out of lus wits, 
intending in a hittle while to deal 
still worse with him — however 
these things might be, in one short 
month Ida Foster’s scheme had 
prospered so far that he had become 
her slave, and waited humbly on 
her in a way that he had never 
waited on woman before. And 
Phil Grey, whose vision had been a 
hittle cleared, by the way in which 
he had been forced to open his eyes, 
when Ida threw him overboard 
somewhat* earlier than her wont, 
stood looking on, and making’ com- 
parisons, hke that which was re- 
cones at the end of the last chap- 


Not thateven a month had passed. 
over without Herbert’s beginning 
to have some little doubt as to Ida 
being im all things the ‘ perfect 
woman, nobly planned,’ his fancy 
had at first pamted her. But here 
agai his good nature told agaimst 
him. When he noticed any fault, 
he did not so much think worse of 
Ida for 1t, as approve his own good 
judgment, that he could see faults 
at allim one with whom he already 
i to suspect ho was fallmg in 

ve. 

For example, Phil had told him 
in a friendly way that Ida had jilted 
him, had hinted further, that 
he was, he believed, far from the 
first whom she had served so. Well, 
Herbert had admi 
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rate, it is some compensation for the 
fair one’s perfidy, that we ourselves 
should be kind and sympathetic 
with her victim; and, again, 1t is 
surprismg how kindly a man really 
does think of his unsuccessful rival. 
So Herbert readily forgave Ida all 
her furtations without even wishing 
to hear them recounted And, if 
possible, he felt more friendly than 
ever to Philip Grey. > 

Then, too, one thing that Herbert 
most thoroughly cnjoyed, was a 
hearty, good laugh, on due provo- 
cation, or, faihng due provocation, 
even on no provocation atall. And 
he winced a little at the 1m ive- 
ness of Ida. She smiled very sweet- 
ly on him, but he could never get 
her to jom Imm in a real good 
laugh. Her calm, clear-cut face, 
never so far lost its self-possession— 
never seemed to be moved with com- 
mor passion, and to say truth, 
Herbert would have hked better to 
see it so agitated. Yet he reflected 
that 1n all his reading he had never 
read that the angels themselves 
laughed; they, too, only smuled, 
and must, he thought, smile very 
much as I ed, and a man 
must be hard to please indeed who 
finds fault with a young lady merely 
for being of an angelic temperament. 

But there were other glimpses, 
also, which Herbert got mto the 
life of the Foster household which 
gave him little qualms, and made 
him doubt whether there might 
not be times when his angel did not 
even smile. The captain always 
spoke to Ida more meekly than 
seemed consistent with parental au- 
thonty. Arthur moved more noise- 
lessly 1n her presence than else- 
where, and had his little eyes often 
fixed on her when he was speaking 
to other people. Ina hundred ways 
Herbert was made to suspect that 
Ida had a temper, and was accus- 
tomed to make that fact noticed at 
home. 

All these things had Herbert seen, 
and pondered, and laid to heart. 
But when did love ever pretend to 
base itself on judgment? He was 
rather proud than otherwise of feel- 
ing that he was beginning to love 
unwisely. He repeated to himself 
that line about ‘ not wisely, but too 
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well,’ and it is to be feared, thought 
in his innermost heart that so to love 
was rather a noble action, and one 
that put him in the category of 
many of the most charming heroes 
in the best romances. 

When, therefore, he walked home 
one night and rumimated on the fact 
that he had that night made Ida a 
passionate offer of lis hand, and yet 
kad been dismissed 1n ignorance 
what the result of that offer was tuo 
be, he then realized, perhaps for 
the first time, that for him, too, as 
for the rest of us, there was reserved 
doubt and trouble and perplexty ; 
and that a book might be bound in 
velvet with mit cdges, as he had 
fancied the volume of his life’s his- 
tory to be, ind yet have m it lnes 
very hard to read. 

For feline nature is always the 
samc, and Ida, true to her me«thnct, 
and fecling sure of her Inrd, could 
not forbear to play with it for a 
while much as she would have been 
gneved tolose 1t Soshe had begun 
the game of ‘ fast and loose’ with 
Herbert, and had sent him home 
with such an answer as Icft him 
bound while it left her free. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CONSTANCY 


It happened the day after this 
erisis had been reached that Ida very 
mnexpectedly, and very much to her 
annoyance, had to leave Severnsbury 
with her paps for a week. She 
could not well wmte to Herbert 
before starting, that as soon as he 
had left her she had made up her 
mind graciously to accepthim Be- 
sides, she had wanted to have a day 
or two’s amusement with him; to 
»have heard a few more protestations 
and a few more entreaties, and at 
last to have had the crowning tri- 
umph of pronouncing with her own 
lips the sentence of his happimess. 
To be hurried away, therefore, at 
such 2 time was especially provok- 
ing. There was no excuse for send- 
ing Herbert her address even. Yet 
to leave him to himself for a whole 
week in such a critical state was 
what Ida by no means liked. She 
tried to miss the train that so she 
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might have a chance of meeting him 
by accident and re tag § a tonder 
word before she startol. But though 
she was late herself the train was 
still later, and she canght it to a 
nicety. 2 

When Herbert called that even- 
ing, therefore, as usual in 
Terrace, and learnt that the family 
had gone off but a few hours before 
to Clifton, he beheved that the ‘ in- 
vahd relative’ and the ‘ urgent 
fanniv matters,’ which were said to 
be the occasion of tlus sudden 
journey, Were cqually apocryphal, 
He did not in the least beheve that 
the journey could really have beex 
mn unforeseen and an unavoidable 
one, but at once concluded that at 
was a tight dehberately takon for 
the purpose of getting out of his 
way after the events of the preceding 
mght We belLeved this tho more 
readily as 10 Message appeared to be 
Jeft for him, and he was too proud 
to ask the servant for an address 
which he thought had been pur- 
posely withheld 

Herbert’» dog, for sittmg, as was 
its wont, m Hetlert’s gasy char, 
caught 1t that night in away winch 
excited the utmost surprise of that 
quadiaped: and it stood bhnking 
its mild eyes on the rug, and bckmg 
its feet thoughtfully, as if secking in 
some undiscovered speck of mud 
for the cause of 1ts master’s Ul-usage, 
until at last it gave up the problem 
and sulked oft out of sight. Her- 
Bert’s cigar would not burn at all; 
and Herbert’s lamp would burn at 
such a rate that it broke the chim- 
ney. Herbert’s mail was never so 
near giving warnmg as she was at 
his unusually snappish way. Her- 
bert walked late in the garden. The 
very moon shone, he thought, with 
a cold malicious bnghtness, not ite 
wont, as if to show how insigni- 
ficant he and his troubles were. I¢ 
was an ill-made moon, not at all 
round. The ground was hard frozen, 
The few flowers that were left— 
chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
daisies—hung frostbitten on their 
stalks with icy tears pendant, as if 
weeping that they were not released 


from such a tiresome world. Where 
was the of moon, or flowers, of 
frost? went in and went to 
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bed dissatisfied with the universe 
in general, and with this planet m 
particular, and with himself more 
than any mortal upon it. 

If to go to sleep were as easy as 
to go to bed what good nights we 
should all have! Herbert had never 
known such pillows. Ho tried them 
all sides up. He doubled them: 
He straightened them out agam. 
Then he flung them away and lay 
with his head in an extemporized 
pit. Then he dozed off into mght- 
mare. Then he got up and walked 
about his bedroom and heard quarter 
after quarter clanged from the min- 
ster clock. What could be Ida’s 
meaning? Was hoe really, after all, 
such a poor fellow that she meiely 
wished to amuse herself with him 
as he had heard she had amused 
herself with others? And if so, was 
she not for all that really an angelic 
creature, and would it not hoe 
‘sweeter for her despairing than 
aught in the would beside?’ And 
so the weary night wore away, as 
the longest mghts wear away for 
those who are more sick than even 
he was, ali he rose m the morning 
not refreshed, and looking a little— 
just a little paler than usual. He 
thought when he looked in the glass 
that he ought to have appeared 
worse than he did, and was possibly 
a little dissatisfied with himself for 
not domg so But then he was 
robust, and hearts are not quite 
broken, nor hair turned quite white 
m1,a single mght, and 16 was im- 
perative, therefore, that he should 
give himself time. 

This was only Tuesday, too, and 
Ida was not to return till the follow- 
ing Monday’ (ths much he had 
learnt from the maid); so that he 
had a week to grow pale in and to 
perfect the rable O signs of his 
mward trouble. And certamly in 
this week he did his best. Those 
who have suffered from love-sitkness 
will not need, and those who have 
not so suffered will not care, to 
— the detail of his peekgetonde 
Ss temrper prew worse and worse 

and pial sa everybody who knew 
him. Day after day, and night after 
night, the same wearisome restless- 
mess and mad discontent. Conld 
de, only havg sem him or known 
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what an impression she really had 
made, her tears would have been 
reheved, and she would have felt 
that she could hardly have done 
better than try him thus, m the old- 
fashioned way, with absence. 

Severnsbury, however, had other 
inhabitants besides the Fosters; and 
Herbert having played misanthrope 
all the week, did really so far re- 
cover on the Saturday evening as to 
take one of his favourite walks. 
This walk was along the terrace, 
above which towers Severnsbnury 
munster, standing high and looking 
down on Severn waters. Away 
over the river he nich fields; and m 
the further distance mses proudly 
the range of hills on which Piers 
Plowman so many centumes ago 
took his morning walk, and which 
offered then the same bold outline 
as we see to-day. To-night, how- 
ever, the mills were not visible, for 
the darkness in December falls down 
early. Themoon had not yet risen; 
and the stars, though bright, were 
not bright enough to bring out the 
Inlis So Herbert leaned over the 
low wall and watched the stars as 
they lay reflected 1n the water How 
bright and steady they were! Or 
if the dancing of a wave but made a 
star for an instant tremble out of 
sight, how soon it returned. Even 
so, he vowed, should his love burn. 
If 1t ever flickered, so soon should 
it resume its steadimess. If for an 
instant 1t was obbhterated and dis- 
appeared, so soon should his true 
heart again reflect the bright umage 
of his worship 

And then he wandered on into the 
munster close to where his old fnend 
Canon Woodstock hved, and where 
he found him at that moment takin 
his canonical pleasure, walking an 
smokmg, on his own lawn m front 
of his own house, in the clear frosty 
air, well buttoned up m his over- 
coat. 

Herbert felt, as low-spinted peo- 
ple often do, unusually moral and 
decorous. So 1t jarred on his feel- 
ings, and he thought it almost 
iwrehgious for a clergyman to be 
smoking so near Sunday. And for 
his own part he felt that, thmking 
as he did with such tender despair 
about Ida, for fim to smoke would 
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be a carnal indulgence, almost bor- 
dering on profanity. So he at first 
sleclined to join Mr. Woodstock in 
that exercise, and though, on re- 
peated invitation, he relented, he 
only lit up at last in a melancholy 
way that compelled his jolly friend 
to ask, ‘ Why, Freer, what on earth’s 
the matter?” Whereupon Herbert 
of course declared that nothing was 
the. matter, and put on a prepos- 
terous affectation of gaiety which in 
no way deceived lus quickwitted 
companion. 

Canon Woodstock was an eccle- 
Siastical dignitary, but he was, be- 
yond that, ‘a plam, blunt man, who 
loved his friend’ He had known 
Herbert almost as a boy, long be- 
fore Herbert had come to Severns- 
bury. Before the cigars were finished 
he had, with a few downnght sen- 
tences, got to know pretty nearly 
how the wind lay with the young 
gentleman, and he had conveyed his 
sentiments with more, pomt than 
pohteness. 

* Don’t be a fool,’ he said to Hea- 
bert. ‘ You come m with me. If 
you are determimed to fall in love, 
I have got the gurl for you.’ 

But when people are in a very 
high-flown snd sentimental mood, 
they resent the exercise of common 
sense on the part of thar fiends as 
something approaching very nearly 
to a personal affront. So when Mr. 
Woodstock introduced to Herbert 
his niece and ward as ‘ My niece, 
Mass Margaret Winter,’ we doubt 
the young man met her with some 
little prejudice, and smiled inwardly, 
with a lofty pity, at the mind which 
could hint at the possibility of his 
ever changing in his constancy. 
And Miss Winter, who had heard 
Herbert spoken of as a merry fellow, 
and who was herself merry within 
all Limits of becoming mirth, opened 
her eyes wide and wondcred at the 
solcinn countenance he tried to keep 
as long as he could. 


CHAPTER Y. 
“TOO LATE.’ 

If this narrative were a mere 
piece of fiction, the narrator would 
feel that the lines had fallen to him 
m very stony places, and that he 
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was hobbling through his plot in a 
very lame and un manner. 
For the storyteller who deliberately 
saddles himsclf with a hero whose 
conduct 1s not at all heroic, and 
with a presdinptive herome who 
turns out a flirt almost as soon as 
Rhe has dropped her first curtsey, 
can hardly escape beng told at 
once by our modern Touchstones, 
‘Thou’rt im a parlous state, shep- 
herd.” But here 1t 18 the veracions 
histonan has the advantago over the 
mere fictionst. If his characters 
really did this when thoy ought to 
have done that, or did that when 
they ought to have done thus, well, 
the lustoman may regret it, but he 
cannot help it. Honest Griffiths 
must write all down a4 ho finds 1, 
happy if only he can blot with a 
tear the faults and shortcomumigs 
which he darc not coneeal or cex- 
tenuate. 

From all of wauich preamble it 
will have been inferred by the 
moderately sagacous renicr that 
there 18 some danger of Herbert 
Freer falling fiom Ins high estate 
aud proving to be reely that 
model of farthfulness he vowed 
to be. For pride docs, wndeed, os 
mn Ol tames. go still before a fall. 
And Herbert had heen so proud of 
his fervour and devotion, and had 
gone up so much hke a rocket, that 
we need not be surprised if he pre- 
sently come down hike the stick of 
that brillant firework. 

Not that we have to relate that he 
fell without a struggle Indeed, he 
tried hard to disre Canon Wood- 
stock’s advice, and to be that fool 
he was recommended not to be. 
For example, no two girls could well 
cbe less ahke than Ida Foster and 
Margaret Winter So Herbert very 
soon found himself making ge ak 
risons to the disadvantage of r 
garct. She played, and he ht 
how much more brilliant was Ida’s 
touch! She sang, and he thought 


timidity, too, and made little biun- 
ders; while Ida had a most 
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grace about her; and that if other 
peopic laughed at her little blunders, 
mo one laughed so heartily as sho 
dud herself. And though Herbert, 
remembering to wkat empress he 
had sworn allegiance, would by no 
means have admitted that Marga- 
ret was beautiful, he saw that swceet- 
ness and good-temper had marked 
her for their own, and that the httle 
Woodstocks hung about her in a 
_way that was very charming, but 
that Ida would never have aliowed. 
He found, too, by-and-by, that 
Margaret could reaily talk. Nay, 
farther, that when she talked, there 
were actually ideas came out of her 
head as well as words; and that 
though she did not talk very fluently, 
and had in her specch, as m her 
playimeg, those Irttle fits of hesitation 
we have recorded agaimst her, she 
even went so far as sometimes to 
have opmions in flat contradiction 
to those hoe had himself expressed, 
and could tell him when she thought 
he was wrong, and why she thought 
so, without makimg herself m the 
least like a ‘ strongminded woman ’ 
And in thie there was really a great 
deal that Herbert lhked; and before 
he left her that night he had so far 
overcome the prejudice with which 
they met as to admit she was just 
tolerable above the average of intole- 
rable young ladies, and when Mr. 
Woodstock said at parting ‘ You’ll 
come and eat your Christmas din- 
ner with us, Herbert,’ he answered, 
‘that ‘he would sec,’ meaning that if 
Ida did not invite him, he really 
would accept the invitation now 
offered him. ‘And as soon as you 
have seen, you had better write me 
a lne to say what you see,’ said the 
canon; ‘for if you don’t come I 
shall have your chair filled by some 
one else.” Then Herbert walked 
home, reflecting with a grim self- 
torture on the question whether it 
would be possible, m the event of 
ida’s rejecting him, for him to find 
gwome small teas of comfort 
in his shattered affections 
to this little maid, and making her 
the proud possessor of what he 
knew he should have to degcribe to 
her as an utterly broken heart. 
Between the first can ion of a 
dazxk design, however, and its full 
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execution, there are many steps. 
Not even to her husband did Lady 
Macbeth say, bluntly, in the first 
instance, ‘Come now, let us go and 
commit a murder.’ And Macbeth 
himself would hardly have recoiled 
with more horror from such a naked 
suggestion than that which Herbert 
felt when he first saw that he had 
really contemplated if as a possi- 
bility that, under any combination 
of circumstances, he could marry 
any one but Ida: it was a delibe- 
rate suggestion, in fact, that he 
should commit murder on his own 
heart’s best affections, and he felt 
all the moral guilt of susxcide. Ac- 
cordingly, when next morning he 
strolled down to the servicc in the 
minster, and having taken his seat 
mm Canon Woodstock’s pew, there 
camc in by-and-by Miss Winter, 
he felt that he was domg quite 2 
ineritorious thing to notice how 
plainly she was dressed and how 
smali she looked, and how far from 
distinguished ; and, m short, how 
un-Ida-hke she was m every way. 
But yet, as she sat beside him, and 
as he tried his hardest to muse on 
the absent face, he found with im- 
patience that his eyes did wander 
from time to time to the face by his 
side, though he hoped it was only 
for the sake of freshening his mental 
comparisons. And as he heard her 
low sweet voice, so tender in its 
earnestness, murmurng the re 
sponses to those solemn petitions 
for ‘all such as have erred and are 
deceived,’ ‘ for all that are in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation,’ he thought 
how good 1t would be if in izs tri- 
bulahon a dear voice could so pray 
specially for him, if he himself 
should have erred and been deceived, 
how good it would be to be put 
right again by such an one as thi 
And then, as he looked on Margaret 
Winter kneeling there with solemn 
down-turned eyes and without a 
thought of him, ‘a spring of love 
gushed from his heart, and he 
blessed her unaware. The scales 
seemed to fall at once from his eyes. 
He said within himself (so distinctly 
and suddenly that he felt almost as 
startled as if he had said it audibly), 
‘Here by God’s grace is the one 
maid for me.’ 
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He rat out the rest of the service 
as in a dream ; he shook hands with 
Margaret and parted as in a dream; 
he walked home as m a dream; the 
river flowed beneath him—t was 
the river of a dream; and like a 
dream within 2a dream scemed to 
hum the memory of lus thoughts 
when he had Ieoked at the stars 
reflested in 1t but one short night 
before Jt had all come on-him so 
snddonl}, that he could hardly be- 
hheve hi was really awake Yet he 
felt that im all this dreaming there 
was one firin reality, that he did now 
love really and truly, and that this 
mad pass'on he had been so assi- 
duously nursing and chenshing, 
was but the passion of an idle mind 
and a foolish eye And never man 
felt more humwihkatcd than he felt as 
he thought of his own wealmess. 
Had he but lapsed gradually, had 
he fallen away by easy stages, had 
he hadi any excure, he thought, he 
could have forgiven bimself But 
to be the slave of passion thus lke 
a brute beast: he blushed as he 
thought of tus own inconstancy as if 
all the thoughts of his heart were 
open and could be read by every 
eye that saw lim He had, 1t is 
true, had he known nt, the same ex- 
euse which the blind man had for 
secing,, namely, that his eyes had 
been opened; but he himself was 
as angry as the bhnd man’s neigh- 
bours, and accused himself, as if, 
though he did not see, he ought to 
Aanve scen, and had merely becen 
blind out of obstinary. 

Bad nights he had had before, 
bat they were nights of bliss, he 
thought, compared with this Sunday 
night. Fear, and doubt, and rest- 
Jessness he had had before. t 
to-night it was mere blind terror, 
and as it were a savage craving to 
matters right by dashing his 

ead agaimst the bedpost. When- 
ever he sat himself down and tried 
to think out his problem, it presented 
itaelf inexorably in this shape—that 
Ida assuredly meant to accept his 
offer, and that however expedient 
he might now have found it to run 
off from that offer, yet his honour 
bound him to it, and his conscience 
told bim he must keep his word even 
where it had been given so madly. 
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Then in the morni he came 
down to breakfiast— as a child, 
and found for him, bis 
other Ictters, one which he felt in- 


stinctivcly was from Ida. It bore the 
post-inark ‘Tom Lats,’ and bho could 
not help tojing with the envelope, 
and thinking how many meanin 
those words had for him. e 
letter ought then to have come on 
Sanday morning. Had it done so, 
with how different feclmgs he would 
have opened it! But the joy it 
imght then have brought him —and 
it would have been joy, though 
foolsh joy—had come Tov LATE. 
He himself had come to his senses 
Tox LATE, Jo was ashamed to con- 
fess to himself what a delight it 
would be to him if 1t could onl 
turn out that in refusing to tell 
hun her mind a week ago, Ida her- 
self had kt slip ber golden oppor- 
tunity and was now TOO LATF. 

Ida had thought she pught yven- 
fur, withont appearmg cager, to 
write and announce their return 
home, and she had thought 1t best 
to combme a little jocularity with 
busincss, and a little fthrtation with 
both e 

‘My dear sir,’ her Ietter ran, ‘if 
you really were in earnest in the 
pretty tale you told me the other 
mght, you will be glad to hear that 
we return home on Tuesday, and 
that pup, at least, will be glad to 
sce you that evening. 

‘lf you were xot m earnest, then, 
for fear I should have been so foolish 
as to think you were, and should 
have been looking forward to see- 
ing you again, and you should not 
wish to come, pray send me some~ 
thing to dry my eyes upon. 

‘Ever yours, 

* z0th Dec. 18—. ‘Ina F.’ 


And she had said to herself that 
this was tolerably smart, and that 
if xt did not fasten Herbert irrevo- 
cably, nothing would. 

Herbert felt that there was but 
one answer he could return, so he 
wrote on a dainty little sheet of 
paper— 

‘Thank you very mmudh fr your 
invitation. I shall net fail to #enns. 


‘22 Dec? 
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And then he bethought him of 
Canon "Woodstock’s invitation to 
dmner on Christmas Day, and feel- 
ing sure that on that day he would 
be wanted by Ida, he scrawled 1n 
pencil, in a slovenlyeway, on half a 
sheet of blotting-paper— 


‘Sorry I cannot come; but thank 
you all the same for favours intended. 
£ hope you will not have much trou- 
lble in finding some one else to put 
in my chair. *‘ HERBERT. 

‘22/12.’ 


And having addressed his enve- 
lopes and put his missives into 
them, he walked off himself and 
spar them that morning, lest, by 

eping them lying all day, he should 
be tempted to swerve from the path 
of duty. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘SAME TO YOU, AND MANY OF THEM’ 


It was about eight o’clock on 
Tuesday night when Herbert started 
off to Burton Terrace with as much 
exhilaration, as he would have felt 
in setting oft on a walk to be hung 
He was turnmg ito the terrace 
when he met Canon Woodstock, 
who shook hands heartily, and said, 
*‘ Dehghted, my boy, to hear that 
you have seen your way to come 
and dine with us on Chnstmas Day ’ 

‘But I wrote you I couldn’t 
come,’ said Herbert. 

‘Not if I can read Enghsh;’ and 
he pulled out, as he spoke, Her- 
"8 very neat little note. 

* Gracious heavens!’ gasped Her- 
bert, ‘ what have I done!’ for as he 
saw where his letter to Ida had 
gone he knew also where the half- 
sheet of blotting-paper had gone. 


‘I have crossed the letters. Oh, 
what a pickle!’ 

‘ A letter for you, sir: I was just 
taking it to your house.’ 


Herbert looked down, and took 
the letter which was offered hun by 
a ¥oster’s messenger. It ran 


‘ Str,~—-My daughter told me the 
seed was Gacheeatin van caiaaed 
‘yourself dy making to her a week 
ago, and she showed me the note 
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which she sent you twe days aro, 
and which, though perhaps more 
famihar than was prudent, surely 
contained nothing to call forth such 
an impertinent reply as you have 
thought fit to scrawl m answer to 
it. At any rate, I do not suppose 
that even you can be so vain as to 
imagine Miss Foster’s allusion to 
her tears could be anythmg boat 
jyocular, or that there 1s any proba- 
bility of your blottng-paper being 
required for the purpose you in- 
tended it, so I have the honour to 
return it, and to make 1t my special 
request that you will consider your 

uaintance with my family at an 
end. And I am, &c., &c. 

‘A. Foster.’ 


Herbert put this letter mto Mr. 
Woodstock’s hands, explamed the 
matter to him bmefly, and said, 
*‘ Now I must go to Captain Foster’s 
and explain to him also’ 

‘ You must just do nothing of the 
kind,’ retorted the canon. ‘ You 
must thank your stars that you are 
well out of a mess, and come along 
with me. Make your apology to- 
morrow by letter if you are still 
inclined to sacrifice your happiness 
for the sake of your politeness.’ 
And he dragged him away almost 
by main force, Herbert, 1t 1s to be 
confessed, offermg less strenuous 
ee than he ought to have 

one 





‘What can be the matter with 
uncle to-night?’ said Margaret to 
Mrs. Woodstock, after the reverend 
gentleman had for about the twelfth 
time burst out into mextinguishable 
guffaws at the recollection of Her- 
bert’s predicament 

But Herbert 1efused to have the 
mystery explamed, and sat, himself 
alternately merry and angry, alter- 
nately blushing and looking pale— 
glad at any price to be in Margaret’s 
presence, but thinking of the expla- 
nation that he must make on the 
morrow to the Fosters. 

And on the morrow he really did 
set out to make his explanation. It 
was Christmas Eve, and he heard 
merry carole in the streets. It was 
Christmas Eve, and footfalls were 
muffled m snow, and stars shone 
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right, and merry fires gleamed 
through the windows of every hcuse; 
and as he walked up to Ceptam 
Foster’s door he saw them sittmg 
round the fire inside—the captain, 
and Ida, and httle Arthur, and— 
yes, actually—Philp Grey. He 
sent m his name, and had in an 
justant a peremptory ‘ Not at home,’ 
*o0 he walked off, thinking that if 
Phil could be happy with Ida so 
inuch the better, and that at any 
rate it would be best for him to 

bis explanation by Jetter, and 
that he could write his letter after 
Christmas Day was past—whuich of 
course he could have done. But we 
had better say at once that some- 
how he never did write it, and that 
to this day the Fosters beliese him 
to have been wilfully guilty of the 
gross rudeness which they so na- 
turally ascribed to hum. 


When he had Icarnt in the above 
way that the Fosters were nof at 
home he stfolled on to the Wood- 
stocks, and was fortunate enough to 
find them at home So he spent 
the evemmng witb them in many a 
merry game. And with hearty, ge- 
iwial talk, and with children climb- 
Ing up Ins knees, and with good old 
songs, and good old punch, and 
Raming snapdragons, and flammg 
Yule logs, and even with blushing 
(we had almost said flauning) Mar- 
garet C(nveigicd once under the 
mustletoe) —with all this, and with 
much more that good old Englsh 
gentlemen love in their homes at 
good old Christmas time, the mght 
wore rapidly away, and was, as all 
our pleasures are, alas! pronounced 
by all to be too short, though the 
longest (within five munutes),of any 
mght in the year. 

accepted 





And though Herbert had 
the invitation to dinner by mistake, 
he went and ate it (as the canon said 
when he saw the hearty way in 
which Herbert was enjoying him- 
self) without any mistake at all. 

But when dmner was over Her- 
bert thought 1t a wise precaution, 
fall fo explosion of the grent Foster 

ex: on great Foster 
mystery, to take t aside and 
explain it all to her first himself. 
And it of course could not be ex- 
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jained properly without Herbert's 
paying what was the real cause of 
his foelmg it a relief instead of a 
trouble to be cashiered by Miss 
Foster. And Margaret did not secm 
nearly so syrprised at the story 
Herbert had to tell as Herbert 
thought she would have been, for 
love 1s intu:tive in its perceptions. — 

Then when they went back their 
host really did produce Herbert's 
two epistles, and Herbert (very im- 
properly) was induced to reveal as 
much as was necessary to complete 
the correspondence ; and the laugh- 
ter was louder and longer than had 
ever before been known in that 
house, whe1e merry langhs exploded 
every day. And when the mern- 
ment was at its haght, Margaret, 
God bless her' with tears in her 
eyes crept round to the back of her 
uncle’s chair, and winspercd in his 
ear that the crossang of the letters 
had gamed her, she was very sure, 
a good husband. 





Years have gone since this Christ- 
mas time of wlich I write. But 
never Christmas time comes round 
without the tale of the crossed let- 
ters being told afresh, and ever with 
new merriment 

Margarct—the real original Mar- 
garet—is more staid and matronly 
than she was then. 

Herbert Freer’s perplexities, he 
says, have been all so smoothed 
away that he can hardly think he 
ever had any. May we all, story- 
tellers and story-readers, come as 
happily out of ours! A smaller 
Margaret climbs up his knee, a 
sinaller Herbert up hers; and 
smaller, smaller people still cla 
little hands and raise their little 
voices mernly when Christmas time 
comes round. And while their litile 
voices blend so cheerily, and while 
their little hands are red with elap- 
ping, and while their little faces 
shine in the firelight, and all is 
glowing in the golden light of love 
what can the writer of this story say 
to each and all wht have followed 
him through w# more fi¢ting than 


this happy Christmas time :- 
‘ The same te you, ad’ many of 
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MY AUNT BARBARA’S MISSION TO THE EAST, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


LWOOD, by-the-way,’ said my friend 
and old schoolfellow, Jacek Lawson, 
as we were seated together one even- 
ing om my chambers discussing 
idem unch and cigars, ‘dr I 
ever tell you of any Aunt Barbara's 
visit to the East?’ 

‘ What! your aunt, Miss Barbara 
Tarrant?’ said I. 

‘ The same.’ 

© Was she ever in the East?’ I in- 
quired, with somc astonishment. 

* Once,’ 1ephed Jack, dryly, knock- 
ing off the ash of his cigar. 

* Did she penetrate far ?’ 

‘Not very,’ repled J: ack, in the 
same tone; ‘ the fact is, he con- 
» tinued, after a pause, ‘ ghe put_her 
foot in it’ 

‘ Put her foot in it?’ 





* As how” 

**Pon my hfe, old fellow,’ said Jack, ‘I hardly know if I ought to tell 
the story, as it’s rather a tender subject “with her; but she got sold ’ 

. Sola!” I éxclammed, more and more astonished. ‘What! into slavery ?? 

* Nonsense!’ said J ack, ‘I didn’t mean that, she got done, sir, regularly 
done. However, if you jwill promise me to say nothing about the thmg, 
i don’t mind tellmg you’ 

Of course I gave the required promise; and Jack, after concocting a fresh 
brew, began in the folowing terms .— 

‘You are aware, of course, that my aunt is one of the strongminded 
set; goes in for the nghts of women, and all that sort of bosh ?’ 

TI nodded assent. 

* Well, i presume she had been reading the “ Memoirs of Lady Hester 
Stanhope,” or something of the sort; but, however that might be, goes idea, 
came into her head one fine day that, as the vacant place caused by the 
aia a from this world of that estimable individual had never been 

ed up, and as none | of the strongminded set had ever dreamed of con- 
finuing the “mission” of this lady m the East, she was the individual 
evidently designed by Providence to fill that gap. No sooner had this 
luminous idea entered her mind than 1t was acted upon. My aunt, you 
know, has rather a pietty hittle property of her own: 

* Which you hope to come in for some of these days,’ said I. 

* Don’t interrupt me. And as she is no longer young, and being, as I 
before remarked, strongminded, she determined to start forthwith a ber 
waiasion of civilization. As she argued to herself with perfect propriety, 
aeisile turning over the pros and cons of this contemplated mission—— 
Where « Pfeiffer has gone I can go; what 2 Stanhope has done I can do;” 
‘this was an unanswerable argument. So off she went. 

» “I needa’t bore you with the details of = journey; all travels in fhe 
ast are alike. You are bitten by mosquitos; you hear jackals poste, 1 
your fresh water rons short. I onght fo tar you, however, that on 
ie fe to Cairo, from whence, having bred 
@ lot of servants, she directed her line of march upon Syria, where she 
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boped to fall in with the ruins of 
Lady Hester Stanhope’s habitation, 
in which domicile she purposed 
establisiumg herself. 

* One day the caravan had halted 
at. one of the usual restng-places, 
and my aunt had resigned herseif 
to the sweets of a mid-day siesta, 
when she was suddenly awoke by a 
tremendous row among her pcople. 
“The Arabs! the Arabs are upon 
us!” they shoutcd. “ We are lost!” 

* My aunt has no end of pluck, as 
you mary suppose. On hearmg these 
emes she came forth to the door of 
her tent to have a look, hke a strong- 
minded one as she was, and,amid a 
cloud of dust on the horizon, she 
could custmgunh a party of armed 
horsemcn colnmg down upon them 
at full gallop. On arming within 
@ short distance of the httie encamp- 
ment the troop slackened their speed, 
and one of them, who appeared to 
be the leader, dismounting from his 
horse, adlvanccd towards the startled 

up Hewas a magnificent spe- 
cimen of a Turk was this fellow— 
tall, handsome, apparently abont 
five-and-thirty: years of age, and 
with an ar of command about him 
that agreedl remarkably well with 
Ins martial appexrance. The camel- 
drivers were in a devil of a fnght; 
they threw themsclves on them 
faces, shouting out to Allah to save 
them 

‘“Get up, you fools!” said the 
Turk, mn a loud voice, administer 
a shght poke with his foot to the 
nearest of the prostrate crew. ‘“ Con- 
duct me to your mis “a 

* My aunt came forward. 

* « Pearl of the West,’ continued 
the Turk, “ pardon me for having 
caused you needless alarm. They 
wrote to me from Cairo that a fair 
and noble traveller was fbout to 
gros through our territories, and as 

have always practised the seventh 
verse of our Koran, which enjoins 
the true believer to exercise the mte 
of hospitabty towards the stranger, 
I have come to offer you the shelter 
of my humble roof Tell me, what 
© JerEngiand,” ‘replied i 

» rep my aunt, 
Proudly. 


England,” rejoined*the Turk. 
“Ah, it de a beautiful commiry! I 
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paid a visit to it at the time of 
your Great Exhibition. How is 
that great pasha, Lord Palmerston ? 
What motive, may I ask, brings you 
from the land of the lily to that of 
the baa dtd e 

‘ Here was an o ity for my 
aunt, and she dul not neglect it. 
“I come,” she said. with dignity, 
“to bring you the lght of civiliza- 
hon ” 

‘“<T am sure we are very much 
obliged to you,” rephed the Tark. 
«All that comes from woman 6 
sweet and refreshing as the evening 
breeze. I trust, therefore, fair bird 
of passage, that you will honour my 
humble dwelling by remaining one 
mght beneath its roof” 

‘* My inission cxacts, as a duty, 
that I should accept your invita- 
fion,” quoth my aunt 

**In that caso my slaves shall 
walt wpon you as soon as tho heat 
of day has given place to tho cool- 
ness of the night. In the mean 
time I will return to my honse to 
have all things in readimess for your 
recepton.” 

‘ My aunt felicitated herself highly 
upon this fortunate réncontre m the 
desert which would enable her to 
commence operations so brilliantly. 
At first she thonght of taking her 
cavalcade with her, but this idea 
she abandoned on reflection, as it 
would os ore hike a sign of distrust. 
ay took tote ee caravan, ary 

adding her coo prepare the 
pillau for the following day, and to 
bless Providence the while, for ou 
her return the civilization of the 
East would have made one great 
step in the night direction. 

‘ At the appoimted time the escort 
came for my aunt, and after about 
half an hour’s march she was depo- 
sited at the gaie of a very 
able Moorish-looking house, which 
was illuminated for the occasion 
with coloured lamps. The pasha 
was awaiting her arrival at thedoor, 
and very politely her hi 
arm to the dining-room. 


my naked Gf ther 
host to addresa io hin a fow ques- 
tions. Leave being grenied, my 
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aunt ed fire something after 
this fashion :-— 

» *£ You are, I presume, thoroughly 
convinced im your own 1ind of the 
truths of your religion ?” 

*‘ “ Most indubitabliy, Lily of the 
West,” replied the pasha, with the 
utmost courtesy. ‘‘ There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his pio- 
phet.” 

* «Islamism, however, you must 
own, has had its day. You no 
Jonger believe in its precepts; and 
the proof is you drink wine ” 

* “ Mahomet,” replied the pasha— 
“whose name be thrice blessed— 
aware of the miseries caused by an 
excess in the use of the juice of the 
grape, has sought to preserve his 
followers from. 1ts fatal effects, with- 
out, at the same time, entirely pro- 
scribing a beverage which, taken in 
moderation, strengthens the body, 
enlivens the heart, and attunes it to 
the delightful passion of love ” 

‘ And, suiting the action to the 
word, the pasha tossed off a glass 
of champagne. 

*“«T admit this tolerance,” re- 
jomed my aunt; “but why not ex- 
tend 1t to wemen? Does not the 
seclusion to which you condemn 
them display evidences of a state of 
things—excuse my frankness—in 
the last degree barbarous? You 
speak of love. Now, allow me to 
ask, can this passion exist in a land 
where the dignity of my sex 18 s0 
little respected ?” 

*“ What you term seclusion, O 
Rose of England, 1s for them leisure: 
the liberty of doing all that they 
desire. We cover them with a veil, 
it is true, when they walk abroad, 
but 1t 1s to preserve their com- 
plexions from the rays of a too ardent 
run. The beauty of women 1s as 
the blossom of the jessamme, which 
the heat of day, alas! too quickly 
withers ; it is a gift of Allah, which, 
hike all his gifts, we are enjomed 
most preciously to preserve.” 

* My aunt was determined not to 
be beaten, and accordingly returned 
to the charge again. 

**“ You sacrifice,” she said, “ all 
tms to beauty; in your eyes the 
gifts and graces of the mind are 
counted as nought. Whore, may i 
ask, are thase arta which shed such 
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lastre on the female mind—music, 
paintmg, poetry, dancmg? Are 
they, ~ say, even known in your 

‘The pasha, without replyime, 
clapped his hands, and forthwith a 
heavy curtain which had hitherto 
concealed the lower portion of the 
room was drawn aside, and two 
women clad im the Eastern costume 
appeared before my aunt. One of 
them held m her hands a guitar, 
the other a silken scarf. <At the 
first chords struck by her compa- 
nion the fair dancer unfurled her 
scarf and let 1t float from her pen- 
nonwise in the air, then she would 
bound forward, as if to recover the 
silken banner, anon she would make 
it describe all sorts of graceful evo- 
lutions, sometimes waving lke a 
streamer, at others forming rainbow- 
like curves of the most graceful na- 
ture, again she would recover it, 
and cause if to twime in snaky folds 
around her form, all her atttudes 
during this performance exlubiting 
the very poetry of motion. The 
notes winch meanwhile proceeded 
from the guitar, by turns gentle 
and loud, lvely and sad, plamly 
showed that its chords were swept 
by a skilful hand: the melody was 
ou a par with the dance The pa- 
sha, carried away by his enthusiasm, 
clapped his hands loudly, giving 
utterance to certain sounds equiva- 
lent to “ Bravo, Delight of the 
liéyes !” “ Bravissimo, Torment of 
the Heart!” for these, 11 would ap- 
pear, were the names of the fair 
Jadics in question. 

‘To these two succeeded another 
pair, equally beautiful and equally 
accomplished. One presented my 
aunt with a hitle drawmg of a 
rose, which she professed to have 
executed with her own hands; 
the other, bemg neither musician, 
painter, nor dancer, recited for my 
aunt’s edification a ghuzel, which [ 
shall not mflict upon you, for the 
simple reason that I do not know 
what a ghazel is; but, according to 
my aunt’s account, 1t was something 
prodigiously fine. In the midst of 
St ike ecla Gawoed 608) epee 
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the evening with him. Coffee and 
Pipes were served; the pasha’s 
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ladies—rather nice girls I should 
say, by all accounts—joincd the 
party, took theu share of the re- 
freshments, and entercd into con- 
versation with the guests with the 
utmost unconcern. My aunt was 
not a hittle astomshed at all this, 
and, if the truth must be told, some- 
what annoyed She sat perfectly 
quict, looking at what was going on, 
buat without uttermg a word. This 
silence on my aunt’s part was evi- 
dently respected by the pasha, out 
of courtesy, no doubt; but my aunt 
saul he would givo her a look now 
and then out of the corner of his 
eye, and she fancied she could occa- 
sionally perceive a slight smile par- 
trally conceslcd ander his ek 
lack moustachios. Depend upon 
it the scamp was laughing at her. 

‘ After a while the guests rose 
from table and adjourned to the 
gardens, where they amused ‘them- 
selves by sauntering about in groups 
anmnd the odorous shrubs and flow- 
ers The pasha led my aunt to a 
kiosk surrounded by orange-trees 
in fall blessom. 

<< Well, Pearl of the West,’ he 
hegan, “are we still imsensible to 
the charms which elevate and ailorn 
your sex? and do you still think us 
jealous ?” 

‘ My aunt was rather taken aback 
by this, and scarcely knew what to 
reply; fortunately she was saved 
the trouble, for at that moment a 
tremendous row was heard in the 
house; armed slaves, carrying 
lighted torches, wero seen scouring 
hke mad through the gardens, 
josthng each other and shouting as 
if the place was on fire. 

*“What’s the row?” exclaimed 
the pasha. “* Halloa there, some 
one [” 

‘ A black slave—a remarkably fat 


old fellow—ap é 

<« Im buackler,” he 
began, ‘“* Well of Wisdom, Pular of 
Strength——” 


penetrable 
* “ Enough, enough !” shouted the 
» answer me directly, what 
means ali this tumult?” 
‘“ Ob, pasha!” stammered out 
the fat fellow, “ the slave you pur- 
chased three months ago, that cost 


twen N a fasr 
you ee ejema, the 


* * What of her, is she 11—dead ?” 

©“ Oh, no, pasha: worse than 
that—she has run away!” 

*« Run away !” 

*“ With a young Greek, end oa 
lot of your suger spoons.” 

‘« Hal let her be pursued,” 
screamed the pasha in a fury, “ and 
as for you fellows, I shall have every 
mother’s son of you impaled if you 
don’t produce the gurl and her ac- 
complce by to-morrow mormng.” 

‘ The fat negro bowed thrice, and 
retired, as quickly as his enboupoiuné 
would permit, sweannge by Allah 
that he woukl cxccute: jus master’s 
oiders. 

‘Tins httlo mement, as may be 
imagined, put a promature end tu 
the evening's entertainments; an 
my aunt was conducted m great 
state to her bedroom, where a con- 
fiulential slave was in waitmg to 
attond upon her. 

‘ The tary which flashed from the 
eyes of the pasha, coupled with the 
awful threats he made use of, would 
have furnished my aunt with a very 
pretty occasion of taking he: revenge 
on the civilization question, but the 
Turk hadn't given heretime. 

‘« What will become of Nejema, 
if they catch her?” anquired she of 
the old slave as she was undressing. 

‘ This old woman, who had served 
at Alexandna, in the families of 
several European merchants, re- 
phei to her im the English lan~ 
guage 

‘“* They will cast her into a pit 
full of rats,” she sad. 

‘“ How very shocking!” 
claimed my aunt. 

«“ Unless, mdeed, they sew ber 
up im a sack and throw her into 
the sea.” 

‘« Dear, dear!” murmured my 
aunt. 

« « To-morrow,’ said my aunt to 
herself, “my vengeance will 
complete. Ah! ha! Mr. Pasha, I 
have caught you this time in an act 

bar bari To con- 
sign a poor woman to the rafal In 
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will bear happy fruits. Yes, I will 
save you, O fair yet frail Nejema! 
while, at the same time, I shall prove 
to this pasha that he is nothing 
better than a vile barbarian.” 

‘My aunt's first gthought on 
ee the morning was to ask 
if they caught the fair Nejema. 

** Alas! yes,” replied the old 
slave. 

‘“« Run at once to the pasha!” 
exclaimed my aunt, “ there’s not a 
moment to be lost ” 

‘ The old slave started off as she 
was bidden, and soon returned with 
a message that the master of the 
house was ready to receive her. 

‘ During the mght a total change 
seemed to have taken place in the 
appearance of her host, his dishe- 
velled beard and rolling eyes, the 
paleness of his complexion, and his 
generally “rumpled” look, struck 
the heart of my aunt with dismay. 
To tell the truth, sbe began to feel 
her courage giving way 

‘This httle weakness, however, 
lasted but for a moment, hastily 
invoking the aid of the goddcss of 
her idolatry—Lady Hester Stanhope 
—and drawieg strength from her 
devotion to the cause of Eastern 
civilization, she felt her courage 
revive, and she advanced towards the 
pasha with a firm and assured step. 

« « Has the night passed happily 
for my noble guest?” inquired the 

a, courteously. 

« « No,” rephed my aunt 

*«« The songs of the bulbul have 
Marana disturbed her slumbers ?” 

€ ¢ o.”’ 

«« Had the Pearl of the West 
perchance heard the footsteps of 
some evil djinn?” 

‘The Pearl of the West hadn’t 
rely anything in the shape of a 


jjmn. 

« « What, then, is the matter with 
the Rose of England ?” 

« « Why, that you are a monster !” 
cried the Rose of England. 

*“«T!” exclaimed the pasha, not 
for a moment losing his temper. 

«“« Yes, you. I heard last night 
the voice of the fair Nejema crying 
to me to save her; you must grant 
me her pardon.” 

* * Never!” exclaimed the pasha, 

* * You refuse my request !” 
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«« Every woman, surprised with 
& giaour, dies the death.” 

‘« This is your final determi- 
nation then ?” said my aunt. 

1 €€ The prophet has decreed it; 
the Jaw condemns her ” 

*“« But this law which you fear 
not to violate for your own indul- 
gencies, will you not violate it to 
show mercy and forgivencss ?” 

‘This was a home thrust for 
the pasha, and my aunt thought she 
had him, but the beggar shuffled 
out of it. 

«<< No mercy!” he exclaimed, 
adroitly avoiding my sunt’s ques- 
tion. ‘* This evening she dies.” 

«« You will dare to cast her into 
the pit of rats! Barbanan!”’ cried 
my aunt. 

« « With a cat in each sack,” con- 
tinued the pasha with a grin. 

« « Monster !” 

« « F don’t mind throwing a snake 
or two into the bargain if you par- 
ticularly wish 1t.” 

‘<< Tremble, tyrant!” exclamed 
my aunt, in her most melodramatic 
tones. ‘“ All Europe shall lear of 
your conduct ”’ 

« « The law ordains it ; but should 
you prefer 1t, I will commute her 
sentence into drowning, I will have 
them both sewn up m sacks and 
thrown into the sea.” 

‘ The tyrant didn’t care a fig for 
all Europe, my aunt then changed 
her plan of attack. “ Have pity!” 
she cried, casting herself at the 
pasha’s feet 

«« Neither mercy nor pity' She 
must die; and by Allah! she shall 
die, and I am now, with your per- 
mission, about to give directions re- 
specting the execution.” 

‘So saying, the pasha retired, 
leaving my aunt a prey to the most 
violent rage. She spent all the rest 
of the day m seeking her tyrannical 
host; but he was nowhere to be 
found. She learned, however, from 
the old slave, that the execution 
would take place at nightfall. 

“In the course of the afternoon 
my aunt received a polite note from 
the pasha, stating that, as he 
thought she might probably be 
desirous of witnessing an Eastern 
execution, he had given orders that 
the Greek should be impaled. “T 
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shall be charmed,” he wrote, in con- 
clusion, “to do anything that may 
be agreeable to you; I kiss your 
gazelle-hke feet!” 

*‘ My aunt was furious; “ to dare 
to offer her the le of a man 
being rmpaled! Have I not then 
power,” she cmed, ‘‘ to bend this 
inflexible will? to soften this tiger’s 
heart' Holy love of civilization, 
can you not inspire moe? I 
this evening make one last effort, 
and if that proves unavailing, I will 
devote the monster to the execra- 
tion of humanity.” 

‘Towards erening, the old slave 
came to inform her that the pasha 
had just ascended the platform over- 
looking the sea, doubtless to enjoy 
the sight of the execution. Thither 
she ran, as fast as‘her legs could 

her, and ped a firm hold 
of the pasha’s robe. ‘ Stop, stop!” 
she cnied, “in the name of civiliza~ 
thon!” 

*‘ But it would appear she was too 
late, for by the first ghmmermeg of 
moonlight, a boat, rowed by two 
men, might be seen gliding steal- 
thily out from the shadow of the 
Jand. The next instant the sound 
produced by the fall of a heavy 
substance into the water was heard, 
another similar sound followed, and 
all was still. This was too much for 
my aunt, she fainted right away; as 
for the pasha, he went off laughing. 

‘When my aunt came to her 
senses, she found herself nm her own 
room, with the old slave standimeg 
by her side. She looked out of her 
window at the sea; all was calm. 

‘A few moments afterwards the 
pasha was announced. At the sight 
of this man my aunt could not re- 
press a shudder: the ha laughed. 

*«« Did I not play my part to ad- 
miration?” he began. 

*« And you call that playing a 

?” groaned my aunt. 

* «© Confess, now, that you found 
me terribly Turkish. I must have 
been superb when refusing to spare 
the hfe of the fair and frail Neyema, 
wasn’t I?” 

*« Poor, unhappy girl!” sighed 
my want. * 

“* Don’t be alarmed,” said the 


pasha, quictly ; “do you knowSwhere 
she is now ?” 
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«« At the bottom of the sea, I 
presume,” replied my aunt. 

« « Not agbit of it,” said the pasha ; 
** she 1s safe on the opposite coast.” 

« « But those sacks ?” 

‘* Were full of earth; I set the 
pair at hbertygon condition that they 
would return the spoons and never 
set foot in my terntory again; not a 
very hard condition you must allow. 
Wu you, then, stil) consign me to 
the execration of mankind ?” 

*“ But why not have pardoned 
them openly ?” 

‘« Because it was “necessary to 
inspire a salutary terror in the 
mmds of those who might be 
tempted to follow her example. It 
wouldn’t do to let these young 
Greeks imagine that they can carry 
off our Circassians whenever thoy 
have a mind ” 

“ Shocking!” exclaimed my aunt. 

*“* Shocking as much as you 
please,” said the pasha; “ but Ci- 
Cassians are very scarce now-a-days, 
and cost a lot of money. You see, 
Pearl of the West, we have wives 
that deccive us, just hke Euro- 
pean oncs, and we pardon them ; 
tell me, can we possibly show a 
greater mark of civilzation than 
this? Now take my advice and 
renounce your project of civilizing 
the Turks, 1¢ 1s an impossibility.” 

«© And why so, 1f you please ?” 

‘«“« For the simple reason that 
there are no Turks.” 

«< But what are you, then ?” 

«“« A Pamman Turk, very much 
at your service My name is Oscar 
Coquenard ; I formerly held a com- 
mission as leutenant of Zouaves. 
Having retired frorh the French 
service, I came to Egypt, and en- 
tered that of the viceroy, in which I 
‘was soon promoted to a pashalik—. 
I am now Bosk Pasha—all my col- 
leagues are Enghsh, French, Ger- 
mans, and Itahans. I haven't seen 
a Turk since Il have been in the 
country.” 

‘My aunt renounced the Lady 
Hester Stanhope idea, and the very 

started with her whole 


at his watch, ‘two o'clock, 
Good-night, old fallow.’ 4 
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TO BE LET, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


. 
N admiring public will naturally 
be anxious to know who and 
what I am, and I will meet the 
anxiety by at once confessing that 
my name is Smith, and that I am 
a bachelor. Havmeg no matrimonial 
desires or intentions, 1t will not be 
necessary for me to enter into any 
statement such as might be called 
for by a commissioner in bank- 
ruptcy, or a legion of ogre-minded 
creditors. 
For many years I have been in 
: the habit of living alone, and I have 
eerey ay i consequently undergone the various 
Peon cu UP AN tortures to which those who lve 
PLATA Ni SP = alone are subjected ; I mean, in the 
AGG Bie | a ITN ] way of lodgmgs. And when my 
l. a a en he | i» mu last landlady died, as she did very 
} QL fi} ; | hurriedly, and without givmg me 
ue a oe ee , : the shghtest notice, I thought I 
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3 Hh Ht would try the expermment of keep- 
ing house myself. I weighed the matter over very carefully in my own 
mind, that place where everybody is supposed to keep a nicely-adjusted 
balance and correct weights, and resolved that I would without further 
delay take a house—a small one—yust large enough for myself, and which 
I would constitute my castle, according to the approved notions of Britons, 
who object tx bemg slaves upon philharmonic principles. 

Now I have no long tale 1n store, of how I was bothered by furmiture- 
dealers, and 1ronmongers, and carpet-men, and upholsterers, and all the 
locusts that cover the superficial area of an empty house, because I was 
fortunate “enough to see an advertisement of a neat villa residence, only 
recently furmshed. The tenant was, ‘for satisfactory reasons,’ about to go 
abroad, and he wished to meet with an eligible successor, willing to take 
the furniture at a valuation. I wrote to P Q, that bemg the designa- 
tion given in the advertisement, and upon being politely requested to call 
at No. 14, Finch Villas, Wobbler Road, I did call. 1 looked over the esta- 
blishment, and felt 1t my duty as a tenant im prospective to grumble a 
little, and to keep up a constant fire of objections of all sorts directed 
against the house, the situation, the furniture—in short, against everything. 
Bemg opposed by P Q.,and Mrs. P Q., and by an elderly lady, whom, 
I concluded, from what I have read of the species mm novels, to be the 
mother of Mrs. P. Q., I was fairly beaten out of my stronghold, and forced 
into the possession of that of P.Q. The valuation was duly made by a 
gentleman, who, I was informed, was an entire stranger to the lessor. If I 
hagipened some time afterwards to see the lessor and the valuer in convivial 
companionship, I suppose I must date the intimacy as subsequent to my 
interview, with P.Q. It 1s ummmatenal to what I have to say to notice how 
much the valuation amounted to; 1 paid it, as per agreement; and when 
the time came for me to take possession, I jumped into a cab, and drove 
straight from my lodgmgs to ‘my new house.’ 

ing into one’s own house for the first time in one’s hfe, generally 
happens under peculiar circumstances, and 1s, directly or mdurectly, asso- 
ciated with bride-cake and weddmg-favours. Thcre 1s a sort of glow in the 
sensations we experience upon entering our home—the home that 1s to be 


shared with the 
* Dearer one still than all other,’ 
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which a bachelor cannot, of course, 
attempt to realize. There is an 
obliviousness to wall-papers, and 
damp mortar, broken window-cords, 
and insecure chimneys will not 
dawn upon returning consciousness 
until the new house has become no 
longer new. With me the im- 
pressions of new-born tenancy were 
rather prosaic than otherwise; and 
I felt no enthusiasm worth speak- 
ing of, even when I arrived at the 
grand clunactenc of puttmg my 
toes on my own fender in front of 
my own fire I was sufficently 
gratified to know that I was in a 
house without unnecessary bother 
in gettang there—that it was a nice- 
looking house and comfortable, and 
possessed of all thuse modern ap- 
phances without which no builder 
ventures to approach 2 mortgagee ; 
moreover, it was cheap. I am 
speaking of first umpressions; and, 
perhaps, if I were not an unreason- 
able sort of bemg, my first im- 
pressions might have lasted long 
enough for me to get used to them ; 
but I am not a reasonable bemg, 
and my impressions underwent a 
change. 

I do not know why villas should 
be bmlt with thin partition walls, 
for 1t 1s certamly no advantage to 
the tenants. My next-door neigh- 
bour, on the north side, was a 
gentleman who had some official 
employment, and a very large 
famuy I lived nearto him suffi- 
ciently long to know that the popu- 
lation tables are subject to rapid 
alterations. Hus lady, as he 
termed the partner of his bosom, 
had made him happy a short time 
before I went to reside at Finch 
Villas, as the httle stranger pain- 
fully assured me through the wall 
at all hours of the night. Its offi- 
cial papa was kind enough to allude 
to the circumstance one morning as 
we went down the road together. 
‘It was, as he said, ‘getting on, 
and would soon cease ing so 

But 


bein 
troublesome ; 16 was its teeth.’ 
it did get on, and made hfe hideous 


in spite of its teeth. And when I 
fondly ho it was arriving at 
months of tion, a strange com- 


motion and excitement, and a hurry- 
ing to and fro of frowzy old women, 
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main and doctors, Yledier, me 
t the prerogative to squeal was 
about to be claimed by another 
pledge of affection. 

On the other mde lhved a couple 
of ladies—wal they forgivo me if 
I say that they were not young? I 
did not think 1t ble that I could 
ever destroy e entente cordtale 
which I believed existed between 
us. Unluckily I one night—1it was 
in the depth of winter—haid a fire 
lighted in the grate »n my bedroom. 
It would not burn as 1t ought to 
have done, and required constant 
starnng and pokmg up. The next 
morning, a rather stifhsh note in- 
formed me that I was to be indicted 
as a nuisance; that I had thumped 
away at my bedroom wall all mght 
long, that they were sure I was 
carrying on coming, or some other 
equally dreadful pursuit; and that 
I should be handed over to the 
police. Upon the principle which 
leads to the multipheaton of disas- 
ters, the same day my dog Snap, 
a bull-terrier, discovered that my 
fair neighbours possessed a small 
Itahan greyhound, and Snap very 
nearly madc a dmner®ot it. Then 
their pct canary got loose, and fly- 
ing off the window-sill, foll into my 
water-butt, and was drowned. Seve- 
ral other httle disagreeables occurred 
to mar our neighbourship, until all 
the residents on the south side of 
number fourteen became 1mpressed 
with the one stedfast idea that I 
was a brute, and a disgrace to 
Wobbler Road. 

Somebody circulated a report that 
I was a Mormon: 1t origmated with 
the greengrocer’s shop, I think, and 
arose through my having expressed 
a desire to pay for my supplies as 
they were ordered, in preference to 
having them ‘ booked.’ 

These were annoyances of which 
I was the cause, but there were 
others of which I was the victim. 
Wobbler Road had houses on both 
sides, and at a house precisely oppo- 
site to mine, lived a gentleman who 
wasin the habit of frequently publicky 
expressing an i ata that he would 
not go home till morning. I grieve 
to say that he was not at all times 
competent to decide the matnutinal 
problem as to when ‘ daylight doth 
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appear’ Whether this was his 
reason for arousing the neighbour- 
hood, m order that he might be 
assisted to a solution, I do not know ; 
but I do know that I was invanably 
made aware of his inteation not to 
go home until the dayhght did 
appear. The brillant idea occurred 
to mo to charter the policeman of 
the beat to quiet the gentleman, 
and to hurry him up to his house 
and indoors with all despatch, on 
such mghts as the mornmg declara- 
tions were stronger than usual. 
This ingenious but expensive course 
answered very well until it hap- 
pened one night that a new police- 
man had been put on duty I have 
reason to remember that meght, 
having been suffermg fiom an ex- 
cruciating attack of tic-dolo1eux 
At about two am, I distinguished 
through the broken chorus of‘ Dixie’ 
the arrival of my bacchanalan fneud. 
I rolled the bed-clothes round my 
head to shut out the noise, but 
could still distinctly hear him wish 
he ‘ was in Dirue,’ a wish I was not 
slow to echo. The dm gradually 
bore down Wobbler Road, and at 
last anchore® under my window. 
A ran-tan at the door—my door! 
What is he Inochng ,there for? I 
thought to myself Knock, knock! 
A knock that I am sure would have 
wakened J)uncan, had that 11]-usecl 
monarch lain where I did. I waited 
a little, until the knocking recom- 
menced to the tune of ‘In the 
Strand’ In an agony of pam fiom 
my face, I threw up the window, 
and demanded to know the cause 
of the disturbance 

‘ Hallo, old cock' Ictsh in, will 
you ?” 

‘Go away, do, you are alt the 
wrong door,’ and I banged tho 
window down. 

After the lapse of a few nunutes 
the knocking contmued, havmg 
veered round to the popular melody 


‘I’m a young man from th country, 
But you don’t get over me” 


I opened the window, and called 
out to the self-confessed .‘ young 
inman’ to go away, or I would call 
the police. 

‘ Call the pleesh,’ said he, ‘ come, 
thatsh a good un! Call the pleesh 


To be Let, with immediate Possession. 


when a chap wants to ger into hish 
own housh!?’ 

‘ Thisjis not your house,’ I said; 
‘your house 1s opposite ’ 

‘O, my housh 1s op-(hic)-oppo- 
site, 18 1t, where old Snap-dragon 
and the bull-terner hve?’ and he 
struck up m a hoarse  brandy- 
cracked voice 


‘You don’t get overmc” 


To be called out of my warm bed at 
that unseemly hour, and to be ad- 
diessed to my face as old Snap- 
dragon, was not calculated to soothe 
my feelmgs, so I shouted police! 
as lustily as I could , and after some 
time, and a considerable amount of 
knocking and melody on the part 
of the gentleman below, the police- 
inan airived, to whom I briefly ex- 
plained the circumstance, and then 
jumped into bed. 

An animated discussion now en- 
sued ‘The mebriated serenader in- 
formed the policeman im a, strictly 
confidential tone of voice that he 
lived on the mnght-hand side of 
Wobbler Road, exactly opposite to 
the lamp 

‘ Left-hand side, you mean,’ said 
the policeman. 

‘No, right-hand shide.’ 

*‘ You must be wrong’ 

‘No, I tell you, Bobby—I beg 
pardon—I should say offisher, itsh 
the nght-hand shide; nght-hand 
shide, exactly op-opposite to the 
lampsh ” 

And so the policeman, apparently 
convinced, as an ‘officer,’ that my 
torturer was right, and very pro- 
bably 1mputing malicious. inotives 
to me for keeping the gentleman 
out, made another vigorous on- 
slaught on the knocker. 

Wile listening to the conver- 
sation, the truth began to dawn 
upon my mind that my musical 
fricnd was right im a degree, for he 
had bcen in the constant habit of 
coming up Wobbler Road from the 
north end, whereas he had, in this 
exceptional instance, come in at the 
south end, so that what was at other 
times the nght-hand sido of the 
road, happened, on this particular 
occasion, to be the left. The lamp 
was, 1t was true, opposite to both 
houses. In this view of the ques- 
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tion I again parleyed with the be- 
Slegers, and had the satisfaction to 
see my fnéend hauled off by tho 
polheeman, though very much 
against lis will, and amid imany 
threats of an investigation at Scot- 
land Yard The baneme of a dvor, 
and the faint echo of ‘ Good mmeht, 


Being of a qmet turn of mind, it 
was sufficiently evident that I had 
made a wrong choico In selecting 
Fineh Villas as a residence, and 
therefore, after havinyx been tho 
tcnant of nuinber fourteen a httle 
over tounteen months, F advertised 
the house ‘To be let, wath unme- 


Bobby?) convinced me that silence diate pussess.on.’ 


aught agam reign supreme. 


THE PENI OF TIE PAVILION. 
a Maomaunt of fous. 


FYILTE YY FIRST. 


APOLEON the First made a droll observation 
‘The Enehsh are onl} a shopkeepmg nation’ 
And between me and you 
The great man of St Cloud 
In stating the fact, clearly proved that he knew 
Of us ancl our habits a shbeht thing o1 two, 
For he meant to assert Cwhat 15 perfectly tine), 
That whate’er be the object we chance to pursue, 
When we buy or we sel, 
. Build a ehurch or hotel, 
When we speak, read, o1 w1i.te, 
Make a treaty or fight, 
Dine, breakfast, or sup, 
Go to bed or get up, 
Tusuie a friend’s hie, 
Choose a horse or a wife— 
In whatever we suy, or whatever we do, 
We always itnke care to keep forsee +. im view 
As an instance which fully bears ont what I sav, 
When after ten months of hard wok and no play, 
Summer brings the vacation holiday, 
We buy knapsacks and gaiters, pack up, go awev, 
And prepare for three weeks or ai 10nth to be gas , 
But we even do éi:s in & business-hke way 
So like my countrymen di I, 
One Monday morming last July, 
Lay briefs and law-books all aside, 
Calmly to study ‘ Bradshaw’s Griule ” 
A work which 1s (as Pope obscr.cs of man), 
‘A mighty maze, but not without a plan’ 
- The thing I chiefly wished to know, 
Was where on earth I ought to go, 
For I had previously }een though 
All places that the tour: tsa ‘do’ 
With Oxford friends (a college league ,, I 
Had watched the sun risc on the Nighi; 
Had sipped the best of Gorman wine, 
At Oberwessel on the Rhine, 
Had heard the echoes on Killarney, 
Had kissed the far-famed stone of Blarney ; 


ye ° Tast 
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Had stood on Snowdon’s summut drear, 
And smoked my pipe on Windermere ; 
At Harrowgate, and Kissengen, 

Drank sb ate hydrogen. 

Explored the Seine, Garonne, and Loire, 
In Homburgh played at rouge et noir ; 
Admired Old Scotia’s mountain torrents, 
And seen the Niobe at Florence. 


He wisteth So you may guess I was perplext, 
not what to As to what spot I’d visit next ; a 
do. a = I thought the matter o’er, my eye just chanced to 
ght on 
This sentence in the Bradshaw, @ = ‘ Cheap Excursion Trains to 
Brighton ! 


I suddenly started right up off my chair; 

‘Ha! Bnghton! How comes it I never was there, 

The journey’s not long, ten shillings the fare , 

If 1 find the place slow, 
I can easily go, 

And to Cheltenham, Buxton, or Dover repair, 

Biarntz where the Empress each day takes the air, 
Finally Axx la Chapelle, or Boulogne sur Mer.’ 
decideth. Having made up my mind, in my chambers I stayed, 
Sommoneth T)]] I called in my laundress, a virtuous maid, 
y* ancient Who the last fifty years has followed the trade 
priestess of Of washing the barristers’ shirts; and mislaid 
A ee tn Very often my spoons, nay cnbbed I’m afraid 
ha. My. tea (but I now get my grocenes weigh’d). 
c if This aged domestic her wages I paid, 
venteth the Len my way to the London Bridge terminus made, 
1alway Lhe by-laws ’gainst smoking contrived to evade ; 
company, And lighting my meerschaum, was safely conveyed 
and jour- ‘To the end of my journey; then leisurely strayed 
neyeth unto Through the town to the beach, and my figure displayed 
Bnghton. Mid the loungers who thronged the Esplanade. 


HERE ENDETH FYTTE Y® FIRST. 


FYTTE Y® SECOND. 


About five o’clock that day I saw a stream of people flowing 
All in one way, and wondered much to what place they were 


going , 
He wendeth I met and asked a ‘ horsey’ man, half jockey half postilion, 
hys way And he answered, ‘To a band as plays to-day at the Pavilion.’ 
unto y* So off to the band I determined to go, 
Pavilion Ags perhaps I’d see somebody whom I might know. 


The gardens were so crowded, that scarcely could I move, 
And through a sea of crinoline to make way vainly strove, 
While eH band of the 16th Slashers, were playing ‘ The Power 
of Love.’ ‘ 
Two hours went by, I prepared to depart 
And was steering out—when I got a start 
Is astonied, That sent the blood in a rush from my heart 
To my head, which at once commenced to swim; 
My hair stood on end, and my eyes grew dim; 
Then I grew so pale my own friends wouldn’t know me, 
Or Gf from Virgil you'll allow me to quote), 
‘ Obstupui steteruntque comz 
Vox fancibus heesit,’ the words stuck in my throat. 
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On the whole I felt uncommonly quer, 
And the why and the wherefore you’ll presently hear 
A woman passed beside me, 
She touched me with her dress; 
And never yet did poet dream 
By forest oak or mountain stream 
Of greater loveliness 
As the neck of Annie Laurie 
Hers was ‘ like the swan,’ and on it, 
A flood of golden glory 
Streamed from underneath her bonnct. 
Now I’m sure you’ll agree 
In saying with me, 
It’s very few anyels we anywhere sce, 
In this year exghtecn hundred and sixty-three , 
I suppose the proportion 1s one to the million, 
But I looked on that one in the Brighton Pavilion: 
And not being accustomed to beings celestial 
It’s not odd that I, a poor mortal terrestrial, 
At the heavenly sight 
Should be dumbfoundered quite 
And howe’er you may sneer, I fancy you nunght, 
iad you seen her just been m the very same pight 


She leaned upon the arm of one who seemed long past his 
prime, 

Mis a was gray, and his face was tanned as if by an Indian 
clune, 


Quite ‘ A fine old English gentleman onc of the olden time’ 
As soon as I came to myself again 
I endeavoured to keep them 1n sight but in vain, 
We got into a crush at the entrance door 
And somehow or other I saw them no more' 
Then I turned my weary feet 
To my hotel to dine, 
But oh! I could not eat 
Nor at all enjoy my wine. 
I sipped my claret and ate a peach, 
Then wandcred (like Alp) ‘ along the beech,’ 
Dundrearies were there by the score, and each 
Wore whiskers that down to their shoulders did reach , 
CYou may see their portraits in ‘ Punch’ by erty 
Backwards and forwards I paced on the strand, 
While the waves mppled lazily up on the sand, 
Sometimes I’d walk, and sometimes I’d stand, 
And each girl that passed me on either hand, 
oe erred the fuzr ones), I eagerly scanned, 
And all the old men whose faces were tanned ; 
But I ne’er saw the angel I had met at the band. 
So with anxious heart and aching head, 
I regained the hotel and went to bed. 
But all that horrible mght I declare, 
I dreamt of nothmg but golden hair; 
Wigs made of it seemed to he on the chair, 
On the floor, on the table, in short everywhere. 
Methought I went up m a balloon, 
With Glaisher, on purpose to visit the moon, 
But discovered upon arriving there 
*Twas one globular mass of golden hair; 
Sailed off to Austraha, but to my despair 
Was drowned in an ocean of golden hair ; 
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Took a ticket for London, but when asked for the fare, 
Found nought mn my pocket but golden hair, 
‘Was tried for attempting to stab the Lord Mayor, 
And hanged with a rope of golden hair! 
Then all the women golden-haired of whom 
I had evqr read in poets or romancers, 
Came trooping in, and when they’d filled the room, 
First had a waltz, and then commenced the Lancers , 
From Spartan Helen, long since gone to Hades, 
Whom the smooth-tongued Trojan from her home dccoyed, 
Down. to those extremely interesting ladics— 
My Lady Audley and Aurora Floyd. 
Though I cannot describe it in stanzas so fine, 
Tennyson's ‘ Dream of air Women’ was nothing to nezne. 
But at last 14 was oer, 
Nothmg troubled me more, 
Till I heard at the door, 
Some one call out ‘ Please, sir, the hot water—it’s nine’ 
I got up, had my breakfast, and puzzled my brain 
He deta- How I might see the golden-haired beauty again, 
mincth to For I swore to see her whate’cr might betide, 


see the Woo her, and win her, and make her my bride 
dameel My resolute purpose fate shonldn’t balk. DPshaw! 
again, I'd follow her hke detective Hawkshaw, 
and to Whom (when after a thief) no dangers could quail, or 
follow her Gueccessfully baffle, for when once on the trail, or 
with the Having got the least clue, 
priate cag of His man he’d pursue, 
ca And the cleverest burglar hand o’er to the gaoler 


sea: See ‘ The Ticket of Leave Man,’ a play by_Tom Tayior 
Hesving come to this determination, 
On the Esplanade I took my station ; 
When as sure as a gun, 
About half-past one, 
Espyeth her Both father and daughter I happened to mect, 
y* next day As on one of the benches they were taking a seat ; 
on the That bench for an hour or moie I stood nigh, 
Esplanade. And once or twice fancied J’d cuught her eye. 
When they stood up to go, 
I watched them, and lo! 
She drop- Imagine my feelings of joy, to find 
peth her Her handkerchief, she had left behind. 
kerchief, Hurrah! I had triumphed, ’twould afford a pretenco 
For speaking to them without giving offence 
which he I snatched up the treasure, upon it was scen 
picketh up, Most carefully worked in the corner ‘L GREEN.’ 
So Green was her surname, but what did ‘LL’ mean ? 
Did 1t stand for Letty, Lotty, Linda, Lucy, or Louza, 
Lavinia, Leonora, Laura, Lillian, or Lisa ? 
But no tame in conjecture was to be spent 
So after them both I zmmediately went ; 
and giveth At length I o’ertook them, and thmking it rather 
unto the Tho best course to take, I spoke first to the father. 
oldman. ¢ Your daughter's, I thik, sir.’ With a manner polite 
Poloroas He looked at 1¢ first, then said, ‘ Thanks, 1t’s all nght ; 
and tragical But you never made a greater mistake in your life, 
Than to call her my daughter. Why, sir, she’s my WIF®.’ 


<lscoyverie, 
HERE ENDETH FYITE ¥* SECOND. 
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FYTTE Y® THIRD AND LAST. 


Vanish’d the dream! dissolved the spell! 
I paid my bill at the hotel 


With tottering step and aching heart Y* poet 
Prepared from Bnght&n to depart , NU reel 
Caught the 3°30 tram, traught, 


And weighed down with my weight of woe, 
In that sad journey did not know 
Whether the train went fast or slow, 
Wrether I was by myself or no, . 
A must hung o’er my brain, 
As prostrate by the cruel blow , 
I came to town agin silo : 
That was the middle of the year, Pe 
And now the bleaK Decembcr’s here aia ‘ 
With winter’s frost and ram 
Yet tame has not my gricf removed, 
Trine to her memory I have proved, 
I only feel that 1 have loved, 
Have loved, but loved mm vain! 
And knowing this can ne’er be gity, Tly~ present 
Or as the laureate might say . yitiful con- 


I rave not madly at my Tot, Getty 
Nor curse her husband, Iet lim go 
Henceforth in peace, I only know 

That I am here, and she 1s not! 


And brooding on that truth forlorn, 
Keep vigil through the dreaiy meght, 
Til out of darkness glunmeis light, 

The cold gray dawn of eailv morn. 


That cherub face, that golden hair, 

I seem to sec them everywhere , 

For her phantom it haunts me wherever IT go, 
Like ‘ the raven’ of Edgar Alen Poe. 


And a phantom ne’er receding, while I’m sleeping, waking, 
feeding, 

Thinking, smoking, talking, readmg, peereth at me from the 

oor , 

F’en as madly now I write on, hoping thus my gricf to lighten, 

Stands that weird-hke one of Bnghton, hke Pepper’s ghost upon 
the floor, 

And in low sepulchral accents, saith that female on the floor 

Thou shalt see ine nevermore! | 


y= END. 
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UP IN THE CLOUDS. 
A TALE IN NINE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| Ce el the up the hint which 
Miss Lestroppe had dropped in 
the morning, I had snugly-secreted 
myself at the bottom of the car, 
and was covered with cloaks and 
sundry articles, when I felt the tug 
and the snap of the rope which 1m- 
mediatély preceded the balloon’s 
escape. After that, I perceived no 
further shock or violence. I sup- 
posed that the balloon was freed 
trom its moorings, and held down 
by men’s hands, until my fellow- 
travellers should take their places 
in the car But the music of the 
band suddenly died away, hke the 
swell of an organ abruptly closed by 
the player. 1 heard a loud and con- 
fused murmur of voices rapidly 
hushed to a complete silence, which 
I fancied to be the breathlessness 
of expectation But the mlence soon 
became so absolute, and was more- 
over so long contmued, that 1t 
alarmed me Even at an execution, 
the stillness pervading the crowd 
at the last fearful moment would 
be bnefer and less impressive. 

I therefore cautiously peeped out 
from my concealment. Still the 
silence of death. The air struck 
sharp and chilly on my flushed 
cheeks and my heated frame. From 
the hollow of the car, wherein I lay 
crouching, nothing around me was 
any longer to be seen. The houses 
and the lofty trees which encircled 
the gardens were gone. The neigh- 
bourmg steeple of St. Peter’s Church, 
which I had beheld crowned with 
eager spectators, had utterly dis- 
appeared. I sat up; I rose; I 
stood in the car. I knelt, and ven- 
tured to look over the edge. I was 
an atom suspended in open pele. 
I was a single living creature B- 
ling on high in the midst of measure- 
less solitude. Beneath me lay the 
city, of Z——, with its cathedral, 
its churches, ita streets, and_its sub- 
urbs—a toy model of a town, such 
as we see exhibited in museums. 


The fields were brightly-coloured 
patches dispersed over a wide-spread- 
ing velvet carpet; the woods and plan- 
tations, tufts and strips of verdant 
moss; the roads, lmes of yellow 
thread; the river, a windimg streak 
of blue floss silk. I could see all 
those things as distinctly as if I had 
been looking at them through a 
clear double-concave or dimuinish- 
ing glass. There was a bnilliancy 
about thexr mimuteness which re- 
minded me of gazing at the shells 
and. ee hc the glace’ an 
excessively sparent pool left in 
the rocks by the retirmg tide. The 
truth flashed upon me at once. 
The balloon had prematurely taken 
its fight, and had carried me away 
with 1t. 

I dared to look again; the earth 
was now sinking rapidly, plunging 
deep into some fathomless abyss. 
In its descent it dragged the very 
firmament after it; the sky was 
fast falhng down upon me, and be- 
came blacker and blacker as it ap- 
proached me. I alone was motion- 
less, fast fixed by a mighty spell to 
one unvarying point, while a cata- 
ract of clouds, a sea of vapour, 
poured down upon me in a colossal 
stream such as no fevered iImagina- 
tion ever dreamt of. The mighty 
musty torrent, however, was not 
inexhaustible or endless. I was en- 
veloped in the current of downward 
dnfting mist, when it suddenly 
stopped. Beneath me lay a cloudy 
ocean, still sinking. The earth had 
altogether disap The sun 
shone brightly. Far overhead was 
a wide-spread flock of fleecy white 
clouds, apparently descending also, 
but much less rapidly than the 
others had done. And I was alone, 
beholdimg these thi companion- 

The whole awful panorama 
was sO ike terrestrial landscapes, 
that I had a difficulty int reahzing 
it to my own mind as an actuality. 
I felt tempted to throw myself from 
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the car, as I would out of bed, to 
insure the waking from a dreadfal 
nightmare. 

But the idea of a nightmare was 
soon discarded. In our wildest 
dreams, the mind 1s mostly con- 
scious of an internal monitor who 
tells us, ‘ This trouble will soon be 
over, fear it not semously; don’t 
take 1t too much in earnest; it 18 
but a vision of the might.’ Or, 
* Enjoy that lovely landscape; listen 
to those enchanting strains; prolong 
your pleasure as much as you can. 
Do not awake until you are obliged 
to. You may have seen those 
scenes, you may have heard that 
melody before, in dreams, but never 
in your waking life. Revel, then, 
in the paradise of dreamland ; it 1s 
a brief enjoyment which will soon 
pass away.’ 

In this case, there was no possi- 
bility of self-deception. Here was 
the reality, hard, mgid,and matenal. 
The wicker framework of the ,car 
which I grasped m my hand, the 
silken mass of the balloon enclosed 
in 1ts stout network, the rays of the 
sun which comforted me by their 
warmth, my clothes, and the sun- 
dry articles amidst which I was 
néstled, umpenously impressed me 
with the reality of my strange situa- 
thon. Even the clouds beneath me 
reared themselves upon their float- 
ing foundations m such well-defined 
Masses as to preclude all notion of 
their belonging to the world of 
phantoms. They formed alpine 

and mountain buttresses. 

They imitated icebergs, avalanches, 
glaciers, and piles of rocks, and 
beds of snow stretchimg out for 
many a league. The sun gilded 
their eminences and the projecting 
rtions of their surface, while the 
oliows and recesses were marked 
by deep shade. The shadow of 
the balicon passing over them as 
they swept along gave the same 
apparent solidity to their forms as 
when we behold the shadow of a 
cloud coursing along the face of a 
chif or sweepmg up a mountain 
side. So heavy and substantial 
were they, that I could easily con- 
ceive a planet, a globe, composed of 

congrega 


nothing but ted clouds, 
and needing no firmer nucleus 
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within to entitle it to a place in the 
solar system. 
Instead of lapsing into dreaminess, 
my mind was more alert than usual 
to note and observe all around me. 
In travelling,gwhen we come upon 
some object renowned for its singu- 
lanty or its grandeur, and on which 
we can only cast a hasty glance and 
then immediately continue our route 
—such as a mighty cascade, a deep 
and labyrinthine cavern, a narrow 
mountain pass, or a bird’s-eye view 
of a country afforded by an elevated 
shelf of table-land , or when, 1n hfe, 
our destiny sets us face to face with 
some imposing or tragic event-—a 
shipwreck, a fatal accident, a battle, 
a volcanic eruption, the deathbed of 
a beloved friend—we strain our fa- 
culties to dmnk in and photograph 
on our memory every detail of tho 
Picture. Just so was I wide awake 
tu the fact of my bemg borne, mn the 
flesh, far into the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and vividly con- 
scious that 1t was a position to be 
remembered hereafter. I felt anmety 
and awe, but no paralyzing terror. 
An encouraging presentiment of 
deliverance, somehow, hept me from 
falling mto despair. 

‘ By some means, quite unknown, 
I must,’ I thought, ‘ surely meet 
with a rescue, It 1s a long lane 
which has no turning. My fortunes, 
apparentlyfnow at the worst, must 
improve.” A hope shinmg in 
the human breast 1s often the cause 
of the fulfilment of that hope. No 
immediate danger threatened. I 
could not believe that I was to die 
in this way—to perish slowly of 
cold and hunger, or to be suddenly 
extinguished, crushed by the fall to 
a shapeless mass of flesh and bones. 
Still such a death was posaible. 
Icarus might be a fable; Pilatre de 

ier was an historical fact whose 
heart throbbed as violently as mine 
does now, not so very many years 
ee oe eg pe 
aps a suicide y B 

such a death, if only for my eter 
mother’s sake! yes; I will 


to live, and to reach the earth. 

“Where was I? Over what part 
of Engiand was I hovering now? 
What had I beneath me; or 
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sea, city or forest, mountain or 
marsh? Impossible to guess. The 
earth was submerged in a deluge of 
clouds. At present, therefore, all 
thought of descending must be re- 
linquished. mv unpractised 
hands, the mere attempt might ex- 
pose my life to great risk. 1 knew, 
indeed, that a certain rope was con- 
nected with the valve which allowed 
the gas to escape; but I had no 
experience of its action. By open- 
ing the valve too wide or keeping it 
open too long, I might easily so 
disturb the equilibrium of buoyancy 
as to precipitate the whole machine, 
a collapsed and falling wreck, to the 
ground. No, I must keep up for 
the present I must do nothing, 
but endeavour to remain where I 
was, at least until the earth became 
visible. 

I looked amongst the various 
things that lay around me in pro- 
fusion in the car. One of them was 
2 pocket compass I had remarked, 
as a curious circumstance, that the 
sun appeared to revolve slowly 
round the balloon. <A very hittle 
consideration enabled me to explain 
it, by supposing the balloon itself 
to be slowly revolving on its own 
axis. The compass confirmed me 
in this idea. While the sun appa- 
rently was going round the balloon, 
the compass steadily pomted to the 
west and with equal steadiness to 
the sun, which was gradually sink- 
ing towards the horizon. The an- 
chor and its rope for moormg the 
balloon on its descent to the ground, 
had not been put into the car, but 
there were two bottles of wine, a 
silver cup, a corkscrew, a thermo- 
meter, bread and biscuits, cold meat, 
e knife, and other utensils and in- 
struments. Of the sold objects, 
including the bottles, I took especial 
note, destining them, In my own 
mind, to be thrown out as ballast, 
in case the balloon lost its floating 
power too rapidly and threatened to 
drop me either into broad waters or 
upon the dangerous roofs of a town. 
Ait either end of the oval car, two 
basketa, with flat tops, which also 
served as seats, I knew to be heavily 


ing them, instead of the usual bags 
of sand, I found them filled with 
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bladders of some heavy hquid. if 
with water, what a resource! To be 
assured of the reality of this in- 
valuable well in the midst of the 
desert, I untied the neck of a blad- 
der, and tasted. Water it was 
Thanks! thanks to Providence! 
There 1s one more glimpse of hope. 
The hght fleecy clouds never 
reached me. I wished they had, 
they looked so beantiful They 
were an archipelago of snowy islets 
floating in a black-blue sea ‘While 
gazing upwards at them, a new sen- 
sation came over me—a peculiar 
sickness and faintness. There was 
a& singing in my ears, and I gasped 
for breath. My fingers were swollen 
and blue, and a numbness, proceed- 
ing from them and from ny feet, 
was gradually creeping over me. 
Unseen hands, whose thrusts I was 
unable to resist, planted icy daggers 
in every part of my frame ‘The 
very sun, now swking fast towards 
the western horizon, instead of 1m- 
parting any vital warmth, seemed 
himself to be sucking out the lttle 
vitality that was left in me _ I felt 
nomore. A leaden torpor paralyzed 
my senses. I became unconscious. 
Had I died im that condition, I 
should have suffered what 1s called 
an easy death. I was awakened, 
first, by tingling pains, and then by 
a general sensation of soreness, as if I 
had been severely beaten. My brain 
felt as if some one had recently 
given me a violent blow on the head. 
IE was oppressed by qualms, sea- 
sickness, headache, and thirst, which 
latter painful sensation I endea- 
voured to allay by profuse and 1m- 
provident draughts of water from 
my store. I-was also shivering with 
cold. On looking around, the sun 
was still low above the horizon; 
but on consulting the compass, he 
was in the east. If the compass 
spoke the truth, it must now be 
morning, and I must have passed 
the night in a swoon and its sub- 
sequent msensibility, A few mi- 
nutes’ observation confirmed the 
fact; the sun was evidently maing. 
His rays soon warmed me. I 
breathed more freely, I felt more at 
ease, and something within me told 
me that my elevation above the 
earth was less than it had been. 
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It suggested the hope that, by a 
gradual leakage of gas from the 
balloon, it night finally perhaps be 
gently deposited on the ground = It 
was a reason the more for paticnt 
endurance Swill, nothing was visi- 
ble beneath me but a confused abyss 
of rollme vapours Around, wele 
floatmg masses of clouds protean m 
shape, for theu outhnes valied as 
the sun continued to rise Some- 
tumes they resembled a series of 
many-lomed mosques built on a 
broad toundation, turther off was 
an unb.oken lange, stietching out 
leagues and leagues in leneth, which 
resembled a whole alpme cham 
slowly ioving along m_= space 
Here and theie minne iecbergs 
floated in the transpaient air, untul, 
under the sun’s bight rays, they 
gradually fided into nothing 

While gazmg down upon the 
musty sea, watclung if 1t would not 
part to alow mea glimpse of terre 
firma, a vulgai and daily want made 
itself felt, LI was conscious of the 
pangs of hunger I agam investi- 
gated iny stores, and thanktully 
made a hearty meal off meat (of 
which there was plenty) and bread, 
(of which there was but htile), and 
emptied another bladder, which 
afforded a delicious draught of 
water All the empty bladders 1 
distended with ar and returncd 
them to thcir place in the baskets 
My stock of flud was getting low, 
and yet I had need of a liberal sup- 
ply. Thedryness of the atmosphere 
had rapidly robbed me of every drop 
of moisture I had imbibed. 

The repast ended, I looked out 
again. The sun had risen lnigher, 
and either ms rays had gamed 
greater strength, or I had sunk into 
@ warmer stratum of air I was al- 
most hot, and soon the mists below 
me melted as if by enchantment. 
Some few of them formed them- 
selves into masses which sailed 
away grandly overhead. Curiously 
enough, one cloud came forward 
from among the rest, as if deputed 
by them to welcome my entrance 
into their domain. This cloud at- 
tended me all day long, if it left 
the balloon for a while, it returned 
soon afterwards, until I began to 
feel a friendship for it, although not 
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quite so strong in intensify as Ixion’s 
passion for his misty love But the 
great body of vapour disappeared, 
as if dissolved m the tepid atmo- 
sphere, and unveiling a glorious 
sight beneath me —the verdant earth, 
beantifully striped with patches of 
gicen of various shades, and tra- 
versed by a mighty nver whose 
course ran from cast to west. 

Yesterday's illusion was agaim re- 
pated , it scemed as if the balloon 
and myself were motionless, oceupy- 
tg a hved pomt in space, while 
every other object was im motion, 
only, this tome, instead of sinking, 
teri estiial objects seemed to be com- 
mg to mect me. Things scarcely 
visible on the western ho1izon plided 
forwards, passed beneath me, and 
then disappeared beyond the caster 
boundary ef view = J interpreted the 
truth to be that the balloon was 
etendily travelling onwards m a di- 
rection fiom east to west 

In this way, we—the balloon and 
insselt, attended by our pilot cloud 
—tollowed pretty nearly the course 
of the 1iver. ‘The air was particu- 
larly clear, and I was able to dis- 
tigish bridges aciosg it and tri- 
bitary streams ranning unto it 
Here and there were small towns 
on its banks, cach with its steeple 
pointed upwards at me The up- 
rising of the must kewise permutted 
not only sights but sounds to reach 
me. When the sun, according to 
the compass, was in the south, I 
distinetly heard the tinkling of bells 
wafted to me from various quarters 
and with different degrees of fuint- 
ness. It was the sounding of noon 
in a Catholic countiy. Thechanged 
aspect of everything, the brighter 
efiusion of hght than I had ever 
scen before, the altered look of the 
earth’s surtace, told me at once that 
I was hovering over a foreign land. 

But my gaze was earnestly di- 
rected westwards, to spy out what 
was coming next, when I Id 
what could be no other than a vast 
outstretched mass of bmldings, a 
city considerably larger than Z——, 
backed by a forest of masts and 


ngging; and, beyond all, a long 
streak of purplish blue ominous] 


straight and honzontal. The city 
ghded forward to meet ma Aa it 
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meared,§ bands of music, peals of 
bells, and salutes of cannon were 
audible. About half a mile to the 
south of the city, overlooking the 
sea, and crowning an eminence on 
a lofty cliff, stood e small white 
church, towards which,a gaudy pro- 
cession was 8 ing’. But the 
colours blue and white were so pre- 
dominant, both 1 the assemblage of 
banners and the clothes of the 
crowd, as to give to the whole a dull 
azure tint. Blue, I knew, was the 
Virgin’s colour, they were cele- 
brating, therefore, some festival m 
honour of the Virgin. The shippmg 
were decorated with flags and pen- 
nons. Meanwhile, the dark hai 
stripe beyond the city neared, and 
widened, and showed itself unmuis- 
takably the ocean, opemmng 1ts por- 
tals to welcome me, or rather its 
jaws to swallow me up. Had these 
devotees and pilgrims noticed the 
balloon? Had they any suspicion 
of my presence in the car, and of 
my fearful strait? I had no flag 
or other signal, so I made an at- 
tempt with a handkerchief which 
Miss Lestroppe had given me only 
two days agw, and which she herself 
bad hemmed and marked with my 
initials. It was a large square of 
blue sulk divided mto four compart- 
ments by a cross of white, which 
was formed by two broad stripes 
running across it each way. Each 
blue compartment was studded with 
large white stars. I displayed it, 
holding if with outstretched arms 
from the edge of the car, as an 
insane appeal for help! But help! 
‘What help could reach me there? 
It was an imaginary straw of salvage 
clutched at by a drownmg wretch. 
any one there a telescope or a 
spygiass at hand? For ina couple 
of mmutes I beheld a movement in 
the crowd; it became more dense 
and sank down, as if kneeling or 
prostrate. After an interval — it 
seemed a long one—a confused mur- 
mur, as of shouts, reached me, with 
more clashmg of bells, roling of 
drums, braying of brass instro- 
ments, and firmg of guns. Soon, 
= was melting away in the distance. 
o help was possible, even if they 
thought I wanted help; but not a 
few probably believed mn a miracle, 
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others thaf some bold adventurer 
had improvised an aerial banner, to 
heighten the splendour of the féte 
by a stnking and unexpected in- 
cident. I was now hanging over 
the ocean, with the continent of 
Europe fast retiring towards the 
east. I looked for my attendant 
friendly cloud. It had followed me 
no further than the church-crowned 
cliff, over which it still remaimed 
suspended, refusing to quit the 
shore, and leaviag me to my inm- 
pending fate. 

Land was soon out of sight. 
Beneath me lay an enormous 
of waters, bounded by a hard, sharp, 
circumferential hne. It might have 
been the earth in its infant state, 
before dry land had yet appeared. 
A few sailing-vessels—white specks 
sparsely scattered over its surface— 
were all that served to indicate 
motion ‘They showed that I was 
ever drifting westwards, a new 
Columbus ma frailer bark From 
the same quarter the sun stared at 
me, low, swollen, angry, red. He 
would soon set; and I expected to 
have to watch his lhmb dipping be- 
hind the convexity of the sea, when 
there uprose stealthily a black and 
distant bank of cloud in whose 
bosom his light was extinguished. 
His last rays, glancing obliquely 
over the waves, seemed to show the 
sea as looking nearer. Was I im- 
percepiibly subsiding, to meet an 
inevitable watery grave? 

I had taken nothing all day long. 
In the morning I had been pmched 
by hunger; I now felt only ‘un- 
quenchable thirst. I empted a 
bladder, and found it was the last. 
Depression for the first time seized 
me. I bade farewell to home, pic- 
turing my ts’ grief and un- 
certainty. Hugginson! A 
forward fool! Ah, Miss Lestropped 
you httle dream of my hopeless con- 
dition! Ah, Adelaide Niedermeyer! 
could I but behold your quiet and 
intelligent face once more! But 
all—all are lost to me now, whether 
dearest fmends or indifferent ac- 
quaintances! 

It was nearly dark. With no 
farther means of slaking thirst, I 
gave way to a current of despairing 
thought. If starvation must come 
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at last, what mattered it whether it 
reached me a day or two sooner or 
later? <A lengthening of hfe would 
be only a lengthening of misery. 
Sudden death by drowning even is 
better than the prolonged torments 
of death by famine. The compass 
still says that I am hurrying west- 
ward, for the black cloud to the 
west is rushing hitherwards. Back 
to your place again, compass of evil 
augury! What’s this packed bemde 
it? A corkscrew! Of wine, spar- 
ingly tasted at home, I have here a 
whole bottle all to myself. A bum- 
per, then! Capitalwine! Another 
cupful! When criminals are left 
for execution, I have heard, they 
may have whatever they choose to 
call for. J call for another cup of 
wine—Nune est bibentum !—and for 
another—-and another ! 

A. feverish sleep closed this soli- 
tary orgie. I dreamt that I was 
compelled to walk along a rope 
stretched from the top of Z 
Cathedral to the car of the captive 
balloon, m which Miss Lestroppe 
was waiting to receive me with 
open arms. I saw my parents in 
the crowd, but they did not seem 
to be aware of my perilous task. 
Emma Huggmson was there, mak- 
ing bows and scoffing grimaces at 
me. Some winged creature beside 
me supported me by the hand; its 
face was the face of Adelaide Nieder- 
meyer. It conducted me safely 
along the rope, and gave me a lnss 
on the cheek as I fell into the car. 

I awoke with a start, to find my- 
self still really lymg im the car. 
The kiss on the cheek was repeated. 
A warm breath surrounded me, and 
I heard what sounded hke a sigh. 
Again that knss!—a big drop of 
rain-water! Again the warm breath! 
—the westerly wind tempered by 
the Gulf Stream!’ its sighs, tidings 
whispered to the balloon that it was 
driving us back to land again! 
The day was breaking in the east. 
I caught the blessed rain-drops im 
the macintosh sheet, and swallowed 
them greedily and gratefully. Day- 
light! Land! Hope! Joy un- 
utterable! §Another draught of 
water, with breaking of bread and 
meat, accompamed by thanksgiving, 
to sustam exhausted strength, and 
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prepare for the next turn of the 
wheel of fortune. 

Ever eastward, now, with black 
warm clouds and drenchmg showers, 
above, beneath, around. Some- 
tmmes, when envelo in a cloud, 
it was so dark that the balloon could 
not be seen from the car. But I 
had been swept back to the con- 
tanent; and lo! my fmendly body- 
guard, the cloud, once more re- 
sumed his attendance. AS an assur- 
ance of my return to land, moun- 
tain-range after mountam-range, 
secn only at intervals, came from 
the east to welcome me, and then 
vanished. They even then called 
me, when I could not see them. 
A peal of thunder rolled, and then 
they tossed the sound from one to 
the other, hke Titans playmg at 
catchball with the elements. The 
forests below growled imdistanctly ; 
there was a rushing sound of many 
waters; there was a great storm, on 
the surface of which [ was swim-~ 
momng, all that day and all that 
mght. 

With the next day’s dawn came 
a chilly blast, mingled with fast- 
falling flakes of snow. ® The whirl- 
wind and the tempest were over, 
and the steady wind was carrying 
me rapidly over the plain, leawmg 
behind me gigantic mountams to 
the north. The balloon was drift- 
ing low through the murky twihght, 
almost threatemng to graze the 
highest tree-tops. Icicles and snow 
hung to the cordage, all of which 
was sodden with rain. On, and on, 
till a silver line on the horizon 
which advanced towards me, and 
was marked south by the compass, 
disclosed my advance to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Mediterranean Sea did 
come. I was hanging over it, but 
followed the slorts of a picturesque 
and lovely coast. I was so low im 
the air that I could see the great 
aloes growing on the shore, and the 
ohive-trees studded over the slopes, 
and the white waves breaking 
against the rocks. I could make 
out the riggmg of the vessels that 
were plying at no great distance 
from the shore. My resolution was 
taken. Now, or never; or 
nothing. The sun will soon rise, 
I thought; the cordage, 
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rarify the gas, and cause the balloon 
to mount agai. I shall be carned 
out to the open sca; or, crossing it, 
to the wilds of Afmca Better to 
risk here a chance of escape with 
life, than to incur tortire and muti- 
lation at the hands of savage Arabs, 
or fall into the clutches of cannibal 
negroes. 

One, yes, yust one cup of wine 
before the final plunge can do no 
harm I took off my shocs and 
other heavy clothing, leaving them 
at the bottum of the car, and re- 
tainmg only my blue-striped cotton 
shirt, my blue cloth trousers, and 
my blue worsted socks The money 
in my netted purse (one shilling 
and srxpence only, a schoolboy’s 
treasure) was so tnfling in weight 
as not to necd discarding I strung 
the empty full-blown bladders to 
my handkercluef, which I then hed 
round me bencath my arms and 
encircling my chest I looked down 
again atthe sea, and tried to per- 
suade myself that 1t lay not very 
far below I knelt m the car and 
said a short heartfelt prayer And 
then instantly, fearing that a mo- 
ment’s delay meht bring with it 
doubt and hesitation, I clunbed 
over the car and hung by my hands 
to its outside edge, with my feet 
crossed together as they dangled in 
the arr (Once more I thought of 
home and the possibility of revisit- 
ing 1t, to stecl my nerves. I drew 
one deep inspiration If closed my 
eyes, and let go The car shpped 
instantly from my hoid, and was 
gone. Of it, or of the balloon, I 
never saw anything more. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


The instant that my hands 
loosened their grasp of the edge of 
the car, I instinctively clapped them 
to my face, covering with one my 
mouth and nostmls, and with the 
other my eyes and forehead. There 
was a rushmg in my ears, and & 
few seconds’ suspense, which doubt- 
less appeared to my overstramed 
faculties double or triple its real 
length. Then came, not, as I feared, 
a stunning biow, but a deep plunge, 
as of an arrow shot into the depths 
of the sea, The sudden immersion 
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was a shock to my frame from its 
coolness rather than rts resistance. 
I held in my breath manfully, re- 
membering what divers after pearls 
are capable of domg. The waters 
of the Mediterranean are denser, and 
therefore more buoyant than those 
of the ocean The deep imspiraton 
I had taken, aided by my apparatus 
of bladders filled with air, soon 
brought me to the surface, where I 
lay panting and struggling hke a 
wounded do]phin 

The shore was not far distant— 
some half-mile at the very outside— 
and I was endeavouring to reach it 
by swimming, when I notaced that 
a@ small vessel was tacking sabout 
and making for me It was one of 
the coasters which ply with mer- 
chandise between the JTtahan and 
the African ports, and had evidently 
witnessed my fall m the sca, and 
the subsequent ascent of the balloon 
with its empty car As she steered 
round me cautiously, I could read 
on her stern her name ‘LA MADONNA 
DEL MONTE —spEzIiA’ The crew 
pointed me out to each other, ges- 
tieulating violently; and, as they 
found I wore a human semblance, 
the boldest of them lowered their 
boat and rowed to the spot where 
I lay floatmg Even then they 
hesitated. One of them, however, 
exclaamed, ‘Che bello giovane! 
What a handsome youth! By 
Bacchus, we must not leave him 
here to drown,’ and stretched out 
lis hand, which I forthwith seized. 
In a few minutes afterwards, we 
were all on board the vessel toge- 
ther 

The whole crew now crowded 
round me with very val.ous ex- 
pressions of countenance. Some 
offered me spirits from a flask, 
which I refused, to their surprise 
and disgust; others made continual 
signs of the cross, muttering ex- 
orcisms and imvocations of saimts. 
They were unanimous, however, in 
stripping me, which I did not resist, 
bemg glad of the dry clothes—a 
gay cotton cap, a shirt amd trousers 
—which one of them brought. The 
purse and its contents were ex- 
amined. 

‘He is English!’ 
showing the shilling. 


shouted one, 
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‘ Then he is a heretic, growled 
another. 

* No,’ said the one who had pulled 
me out of the water, and who seemed 
to be the master or the captain. 
*‘Eeco! Look here!’ Detachimg 
the bladders from the handkerchief, 
he spread 1t out, displaymg the 
white crors and stars on their blue 
ground. ‘ He has made some vow 
to the Virgin He wears the Vur- 
gins colours, and is no heretic. 
We will keep him and take care of 

1 ? 


n 

At this, there was a general out~ 
burst of displeasure, the burden of 
which, as far as 1 could catch, was, 
‘He has been chased out from 
heaven; he cannot be good for 
us! Impio! Maladetto! Eretico! 
irow lim back into the sea whence 
.01 took hin’ 

In the nndst of the hubbub, to 
wlich I lstened passively, a bnght 
thought seemed to strike my pro- 
tector ‘ At least, let us take all 
tlis,’ he said, pomtimng to what had 
been stripped from mie, ‘ as an offer- 
ing to our good patroness—to our 
Lady of the Mountain, yonder ’ 

‘ Alla cluesa délla Madonna del 
Monte ? Ebbene ! well. 
Vedremo, we shall sec. We will 
go to the Church of the Madonna 
del Monte, but we will not sail 
eoemn with this little diabolical out- 
cust on board, unless he confess, 
and recerve absolution; unicss he 
prove a fue believer, and make his 
peace with the Virgm and the 
saints ’ 

The self-willed crew, seizing all 
my spoils, including even the empty 
bladders, pushed ine mto the boat, 
leaped in themselves, the captam 
following, and we were soon on 
shore. 

We landed on a rude httle quay, 
from which, by a broad, straight, 
dusty street, we renched a public 
Square, or piazza, with a fountam in 
the middle, where I took a deep 
and refreshing draught. My spints 
rose almost to feverish excitement. 
There was comlbmed in me a reali- 
zation of safety, a sense of escape, 
a consciousness of rehef,a load off 
my mind, an overflow of delight 
and thankfulness. I was again 
treading the solid earth, although 
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with naked feet. As to the crew 
who had picked me up, they might 
abuse, ill-treat, and raect me; but 
they would hardly, now, cither mur- 
der me, or make me suffer the fate 
of Jonas. e 

It was a lgvely morning at the 
close of an Italian summer, such ag 
Enghshmen, who have not ‘seen, 
cannot imagine. Every object bore 
a nch and golden look. It was 
market-day, and the country people 
were arriving in picturesque froups, 
with their fruit, ther fowl, their 
eunous baskets, and a hundred 
things that were new tome. There 
were heaps of flowers, tomatoes, 
grapes, cayenne pepper pods, gourds 
and vegetable marrowrn, figs green 
and violet, strewed around On the 
tops of the houses there were large 
open gables constructed to catch the 
passing breeze, while many of the 
colonnades were hung with curtains 
to keep out tho rays of the sun. I 
Was gazing around, forgetting the 
difficulties of my position m its 
utter novelty, when the captam 
motioned mie to move on. 

We left the square, and were 
soon out of the town, fflowmg an 
arcade which Jed up a hill. On 
reaching ,an open platform, the 
arcade c Seats were there for 
the repose of pilgrims, of which we 
all profited. Never had I bcheld 
such a charming view, both for 
richness and variety. In one di- 
rection we looked down mto a deep 
valley surrounded by lofty moun- 
tams In another, the whole coun- 
try was nothimg but a garden on the 
lull-sides twhich rose from the sea. 
The ground was covcred with aloes, 
myrtles, orange-trecs, and all sorta 
of beautiful plants. In front of a 
cottage close by was trained a lemon- 
tree in full bearing. In short, no 
description can convey, the com- 
bination of blue sea with purple 
mountam broken up into vineyards 
and olive groves. 

We started again, and reached 
the church by a winding path with 
an easy slope. At the very door of 
the edifice my ordeal began; the 
sailors watched me narrowly. They 
crossed themselves with holy water. 
Ind 1? No; their suspicoms were 
correct. They pushed me roughly 
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before them into the church, until 
we reached 2 shrine 
whence daylight was almost ex- 
cluded, but which was brillant with 
the flames of numerous tiny candles. 
As the sailors kne't before this 
shrine, bowing low, I could distin- 
guish in it a black female fi 
crowned with gold and hung about 
with jewellery. It was a hideous 
doll, a frightful idol. Around the 
shrine were hung all sorts of tro- 
phies, votive offerings, silver hearts, 
crutches, models of ships, and pic- 
tures. To this heterogeneous col- 
lection I was made to add, suspend- 
ing them with my own proper 
hands, the clothes, the purse, and 
the handkerchief — everythmg of 
mine which the sailors had brought. 
That done, they waited, expecting 
me to kneel and tender my special 
thanks to Our Lady of the Moun- 
tain. Having been taught from my 
childhood that it was both foolish and 
simple to worship graven images, 
I firmly refused, walking away 
from the altar, and shortly after- 
wards slipped out of the church. 
The captain followed me in si- 
lence, as wise did his boat’s crew. 
They were no longer turbulent; but 
they were decided. Their con- 
sciences were satisfied, their angry 
passions calmed. They at least had 
paid their devotions; if I had not 
paid mine, so much the worse for 
me. I was unfit to sail in the same 
ship with them. The captain un- 
derstood it at a glance, and that no 
remedy lay in his power. As we 
slowly descended the Mount of the 
Virgin, he kindly took my hand, 
and said,‘ I can do no more for you; 
here we must part. Where you 
came from, I know not; but I have 
brought you on shore. May God 
and Virgin watch over you !’ 
When we reached the square, the 
sailors yust gave me one unfriendly 
parting stare, and then hurried 
away to the quay as if I had been 
an unclean thing. The captain 
bought at a baker’s shop a little 
white loaf, which he put into my 
hand together with a small silver 
coin; and then uttering the words 
* Addio, mio figlio! Adieu, my 
son!’ and motioning me to remain 
where I was, he disappeared in the 
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same direction with the rest. <A 
few minutes afterwards, I beheld the 
boat put off from the quay and 
reach the vessel which had rescued. 
me, and which immediately resumed 
her course. I was left alone, with- 
out resource, in the market-place of 
a smaijl unknown Italian town. 

Never having been accustomed to 
walk unshod, the soles of my feet 
began to gall me. I drew near to 
the fountain, and after bathing them 
in the outrunning stream of water, 
was quietly beginning to eat my 
loaf. An old fruit-woman, sitting 
close by, looked up at my careworn 
face with an air of pity. In spite of 
my hght clothing: the air was op- 
pressive. Iwas fully exposed to the 
sun, while she was shaded by a vast 
umbrella which fulfilled the office 
of a tent. She gave me a handful 
of ripe figs to season my bread, 
‘per carita, out of charity,’ as she 
said, and beckoned to me to repose 
on a bundle of straw beneath the 
shade of her canopy. I accepted 
her a reneged and, worn out with 
fatigue both of mind and body, fell 
asleep with a portmanteau-shaped 
pumpkin for my pillow. 

After an interval -of welcome 
slumber, I was lamly unclosmg my 
eyes, when I beheld m front of me, 
seated on a basket, a handsome and 
intelhgent-lookhing man of five-and- 
twenty, wearing what in England 
would have passed for a working 
stonemason’s dress. His attention 
was completely occupied by a small 
sketch-book which he held in hs 
hand, and in which he seemed to be 
writing or drawing. I was raising 
myself npon one elbow, when he 
gently interposed, saying, ‘ Pray do 
not stir. Remain as you are one 
hitle moment longer and permit me 
to finish my study of your feet.’ 

* As you please,’ I rephed, scarce- 
ly comprehendmg what he meant. 
‘Iwill not stir; Tam at your ser- 
vice.’ 

‘A stranger!’ he _ exclaimed; 
‘and in this dress!’ Although I 
could read Italian with ease, my 
spoken Italian wanted oiling sadly 
and betrayed my foreign ongin. 
He continued his work carefully. 
At last, showing me his sketch, 
he said, ‘ Grazie! Thanks! What 
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do you think of it? I could model 

a couple of feet from this But tell 

Pe ed lad, what have you got to 
Oo 


* Nothing.’ 

‘Have you any means of pro- 
euring food and lodgme ?’ 

I showed him the remams of my 
little loaf and the silver coin the 
captain had given me. ‘ That 1s 
all I have.’ 

‘Just heaven! 
parents hvo ?’ 

‘In England.’ 

* And how did you get here” 

‘I fell 1n the sea, and was picked 
up by salors who have left me to 
shift for myself on shore ’ 

* And what do you mean to do” 

¥ shook my head sorrowfully, 
and made no reply. 

*‘ My first idea, then, is a fortu- 
nate one,’ he said. ‘Iam asculp- 
tor, not very rich, aS you may see; 
still Tam richer than you seem to 
be at present You have only your 
good looks; but they have their 
value. Your friend, the fruit- 
woman, with whom I am acquainted, 
pointed you out to mo as you lay 
aslecp I am busy about a statue 
of young St John the Baptsst, which 
is delayed for want of a youthful 
mode! Now the model I am in 
search of would have to help me in 
other things, and if clever, he might 
become iwny apprentice. In that, 
you can do as you please. What 
say you to coming with me? It 
will be better than having to pass 
the nizht beneath the church por- 
tico and to beg for food to-morrow 
morning.” 

The old frmt-woman complacent- 
ly nodded assent. 

I reflected for an instant, and it 
seemed a lucky chance ‘ [I accept 
your offer thankfully,’ I replhed ; 
* but I should wish to communicate 
with my friends as soon as possible.’ 

*“Doso atonce A few yards off 
sits a public writer, who will act as 
your secretary.’ 

We proceeded to a table, before 
which was seated, in the open air, 2 
keen-eyed old man, whose profession 
was to write from the dictation of 
the peasantry who required his ser- 
‘vices. Whatever their business or 
their secret, they whispered it or 
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told it aloud, and he put it into 
writing for them. Birthsand deaths, 
hopes and fears, losses and gains, 
sales and purchases, were left to his 
discrotion to announce in befitting 
style Needless to say that a public 
scribe knowing every bod y’s interests 
and intentions, is often resorted to 
by the Italian police as a source of 
informaton. 

At ourapproach, the writer dipped 
his pen in the leaden imkstand, 
smoothed his paper, and made room 
for me, on the bench beside him, to 
pour my tale into ns expectant ear. 
The usual group of gossippers and 
listeners, with lazy curiosity, were 
lingerie around. 

‘I will wnte myself,” I said, 
taking the pen ‘ In the first place, 
where am I” T inquired of my new 
patron, the sculptor. 

‘You are at Massa, duchy of 
Modena; but, as you aic not going 
to remain here, you had better date 
your Ictter from Carrara, and re- 
quest an answer to bo sent to 
Guiseppe Ciampolini’s studio ” 

I wrote according to hs sugges- 


tion 

‘ He can write! Sarfeno di Dio! 
He can write!’ exclaimed tho 
loungers in astonishment, justly re- 
garding my cotton crap and coarse 
shirt and trousers incompatible with 
such an accomphshment. ‘ But his 
fingers are not the fingers of a sailor- 
boy! Who is he? What is he? 
What has he wntten ?’ they asked 
of the presiding scnbe, who shook 
ins head mysteriously, and very re- 
luctantly;rephed, ‘I do not know.’ 

‘ The ‘criter does not know what 
he has written!’ Popular feelmg 
might perhaps have turned 
me, but as soon asI had folded my 
letter, directed and sealed it with a 
wafer, Guiseppe, paymg the scribe 
his due, led me away to the post- 
office, which was situated on the 
opposite side of the square. As I 
slipped my letter mto the box, he 
looked at 1t with a. sceptical glance as 
if to say, ‘It is all very well to post 
it; but you will not find the posting 
it of much use.’ 

*‘ Let us now enter this trattoria,’ 
he said. ‘ A plate of minestra and 
a beaker of wine will do you good. 
We will then depart. But I must 
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first supply you with shoes and 
stockings, for I see that you are 
already footsore.’ 


CHAPTER “VIII. 


” Sir George Niedermeyer was sit- 
sing in the business-room of his 
Official residence at Modena, a little 
before the hour when the general 
public were admitted. His daugh- 
ter Adelaide, arrived from England 
the day before, had followed him, 
claiming the privilege of an only 
child who had a great deal to say 
after a long separation. She had 
jast been relating to him the acci- 
dent that had happened to the bal- 
loon at Z ; 

* It as a hormble circumstance,’ he 
said, ‘and if you had not assured 
me of the facts, I should have be- 
lheved 1t an invention. It is very 
natural, my dear, that you should 
feel mterested in the poor boy’s 
fate; but the most wretched part of 
the story is, that with the best will 
in the world, nobody can do any- 
thing to assist or save him.’ 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by the entrance of an usher, 
who announced a prelate attached 
to the person of the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Modena. The prelate 
entered accordingly. "When he had 
taken his seat, after fulfilung the 
somewhat lengthy forms of Italian 
ecclesiastical politeness, he said, ‘I 
have just returned, Sir George, from 
a visitation tour along the sea-coast; 
and his Eminence has hkewise 
showed me a singular letter just 
received from Rome. It requires 
that, 1f we hear of any person who 
has recently fallen from the sky, we 
are to treat him kindly and take the 
utmost care both of his soul’s and 
dus body’s health. We do not quite 
understand its meaning, but it comes 
from a quarter which we are bound 
to respect and obey. We might 
have considered the expressions it 
employs as merely metaphorical ; 
but near Massa I .was shown, at one 
of the shmnes of the Holy Virgin, 
ex voto offerings—a purse, clothes, 
and other things—said to have been 
placed there by a lad who was vo- 
muted into the sea by a flying 
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dragon, which instantly mounted 
in the air and was lost to sight. 
The miracle was witnessed by the 
crew of a vessel bound from Spezia 
to Tunis, who oe up the young 
man and landed him safely; but he 
has since quite disappeared. I 
come to you to help us to a clue; 
because the money in the purse 
18 English, and the wearing apparel 
is also of English manufacture.’ 

‘ Excuse me, monsignore,’ said 
Adelaide, timidly. ‘Is the purse 
made of blue sulk, netted ?’ 

‘It is, rephed the prelate, sur- 
prised. ‘ And what, signorina, do 
you guess the rest of the clothmg 
to be ?’” 

‘Black cravat, white waistcoat, 
leather shoes.’ 

‘There are neither shoes, waist- 
coat, nor cravat.’ 

‘ Blue striped shirt and biue cloth 
trousers ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

*‘ Hundreds of lads,’ Sir George 
inte , ‘ wear blue striped shirts 
and blue cloth trousers.’ 

‘Is there a blue silk handker- 
chief, with a white cross and white 
stars?’ asked Adelaide, eagerly. 

‘ There is.’ 

‘ Then 1t belongs to a person who 
may have fallen from the sky. We 
ought to set off, papa, for Massa.’ 

‘ Of what use would that be, child 
—to find the clothes and not their 
owner ?’ 

‘Mr. Bumshus Bussell desires to 
see you, Sir George,’ said the door- 
keeper, entering. 

‘ Very well. Show himin. Mon- 
signore, I beg you will not disturb 
yourself.’ 

‘How do you do, Sar George?’ 
said the vivacious intruder. ‘I 
must trouble you once more in my 
usual hurry. I want to be off im- 
mediately for Milan, and my pass- 
port must have your wvsdé. Thank 
you much! While you are doimg it 
Til look at ths “ Times,” which is 
new tome. Anything fresh in pol 
tics? No. There's never any lack 
of advertisements; and disconsolate 
fathers and mothers and distressed 
lovers must put considerable sums 
in the “ Times’” pocket. Here’s 
this advertisement again :-—‘‘ To 
D. C. of Z.—Return to your anx10u8 
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parents or write,” et cwmtera. By- 
the-way, I have just come from 
. and guess I have seen one 
of these interesting runaways. I 
wanted to select a chimneypiece, 
and was shown an unfinished statue 
of St. John the Baptist, which I 
think of purchasing by-and-by, if I 
can get it a bargain. The sculptor 
would present to me his pupil and 
model, an English lad, who 1s sit- 
ting for 1t—a well-made fellow, cer- 
tainly, but the biggest har in all the 
peninsula. He told me he had 
fallen into the sea; which I didn’t 
beheve It was only a blind. 
When I pressed him about dates 
he quite broke down; for he must 
have come all the way from Eng- 
Jand in about the same time as a 
carmer pigeon would take to per- 
form the journey. SolI gave hima 
little good advice to the effect that 
truth went furthest; after which he 
declined to tell me the name of the 
‘vesse] from which he fell in the sea. 
The statue, however, will be charm- 
ing Here 1s a study drawn from 
the head.’ 
‘ Very clever indeed Look, Adc- 
faide ’ 
‘ Itis Donald Cartwright himself” 
exclaimed Adelaide, who had not 
lost a word of the gentleman's 
speech. 

‘Cartwright! He told me his 
mame was Cartwright, and that his 
fathcr was Mayor of Z——. But 
you know he might have found that 
out from an almanack, and so as- 
sumed a respectable ahas. I am 
very glad he 1s not an impostor, 
my statue will be all the more valu- 
able Good day, Sir George. Can 
I do anything for you m : a 

‘Signor Giacomo Consalvi,’ said 
the usher at the door, mtroducing a 
fresh visitor as soon as the other 
had turned his back. 

‘The head of the Modenese po- 
lice,’ the diplomatast whispered to 
ins daughter. 

‘ Can I say just one little word in 
confidence in your private ear?’ the 
new-comer blandly inquired. 

* Certainly you can,’ was the cour- 
teous reply. ‘ Your Excellency will 
take the trouble to step with me 
and look at some new iums 
which my daughter has bronght 
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from England, and which we are 

nurein Cae soa Git me ancuing® ee 
you tell me 

asked, in the lowest possible tone 

of voice, ‘ of =, Bntish ae a (as 

we suppose o signs himself Do- 

nald Cart z ht?’ 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps I can. 
Why do you ask ?’ 

* You are behind the scenes, and 
therefore I may tell you that we 
have lately stopped a letter with 
that sgnature mse it contains 
ambiguous expressions. Read it. 
The duke does not wish his duchy 
to be a hiding-place for political 
exiles, nor for doubtful characters. 
All artists, you know, are more or 
less hberal; but the sculptor with 
whom this person 1s harbounng we 

ow to hold very advanced opimions 
indeed ’ 

The Englsh Minister read as fol- 
lows -— 


‘My pear Fatrer anp MornHen, 
—I escaped from almost a hopeless 
position by throwing mysclf into 
the sea. found at last in the 
Mediterranean the only possible 
means of rescue. JI am now here, 
or close by, safe and “ound, and 
await your directions how to pro- 
ceed, trusting that your anxicty on 
my account will not have been of 
long duration. I have found a 
refuge with an Itahan artist, to 
whom you will be kind enough to 
address, as under, directions for the 
steps you wish me next to take. 
Beheve mo, my dear father and 
mother, to,remain, m sorrow and in 
great hastf, 

‘ Your affectionate son, 
* DONALD CARTWRIGHT. 
6 Currara, Duchy of Modena. 
‘ With Guiseppe Ciampolini, Sculptor.’ 


‘ Then his friends know nothing 
of this?’ Sir George observed. ‘If 
think you had better send 1t on.’ 

‘We should have forwarded 1¢ in 
any case, in order to stop the reply 
to it. But if you answer for the 
party we 'shall pay no more atten- 


execute the orders given from a 
bigher quarter. The duke is very 
anxious to keep away all suspicious 
strangers.’ 
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* Adelaide, my dear, come and 
read this. A wonderful surprise 
awaits you. Can you guarantee to 
Signor Consalvi the respectability 
of the writer ?’ 

‘It ishe! Heissefe! We have 
found him at last,’ exclaimed the 
delighted girl. ‘ Assuredly he be- 
longs to an honourable family, who 
will joyfully welcome him back 
again. Poor Mrs Cartwright! She 
is still, then, in uncertainty respect- 
ine her son’s fate. I will wmte to 
Miss Crittcnden, by this afternoon’s 
oe to break the happy news to 

er. 
“Do so-* I think you may safely 
do it. Signor Consalvi, the person 
about whom you inquire 1s not, I 
think, a mauvars s7r7et—not an object 
of suspicion for the ducal govern- 
ment. Monsignore, I thank you 
much for your visit Be pleased to 
tell his Emmence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop that we believe the party 
after whom he inquires to be at this 
moment ait Carrara, and that, as 
soon as the heat of the day 1s over, 
my daughter and myself will start 
in search of him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


My life at Carraro was an easy 
one, although sitting to the sculptor 
partly wrapped im haircloth drapery, 
maintaining the same attitude and 
the same expression of countenance, 
proved more irksome than I had 
expected. Still I did my best; at 
first through gratitude, afterwards 
from an awakening love of art. My 
other labours in the studio were 
light, and my leisure moments pure 
enjoyment. The mountain air, the 
glorious chmate, the fruits and 
flowers in rich profusion, afforded 
increasing end imnocent pleasure. 
My mind was comparatively tran- 
qui. I had written home, and 
awaited an early and affectionate 
reply. 

» But day after day came and went, 
and with 14 came no reply. A letter, 
I knew, from England, required a 
certain time to arrive; still I began 
to feel the effects of hope deferred. 
Physical causes also had their in- 
fiuence. However well I had borne 
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up under the fatigue, now that the 
excitement of danger was over ex- 
haustion naturally followed. Gaui- 
seppe saw that I was ailing, and 

e me refrain from every task. 
He procured me meat, go0d wine, 
and choice fruit, notwithstanding all 
which kindness I fell seriously ill. 
Fever confined me to my bed. The 
doctor came, and wanted to bleed 
me after the fashion of his country- 
men, which Guiseppe steadily re- 
fused, and thereby, I beheve, saved 
my hfe. But I kept no more count 
of the lapse of time; delir:um and 
weakness had interrupted my reck- 
oning 

Slowly recovering, I was sitting 
at an open window which looked 
out on the mountains whence the 
famous marble 1s drawn, when Gui- 
seppe announced ‘ English friends!’ 
They were Sir George Niedermeyer 
and his daughter. To shorten my 
story, they remaimed at Carrara a 
couple of days, to allow me to gain 
further strength, and then they took 
me with them, by easy stages, to 
Modena. Three weeks afterwards 
they told me to prepare to receive 
the visit of other fmends who would 
shortly arrive. In an hour or two 
I was m my mother’s arms, while 
my father stood by shedding tears 
of joy. They had been accompanied 
to Italy by Captain and Mrs. Fitz- 
james, who, to avoid agitatmg me 
too much, did not make their ap- 
pearance till the followmg day. 

I was speedily restored to health 
and strength. We were in no hurry 
to leave the charmed peninsula, and 
found much to do there Mrs Fitz- 
james performed a pilgrimage bare- 
foot from Carrara to the church of 
La Madonna del Monte, and re- 
deemed my spoils by more brilliant 
offerings of very considerable value. 
My parents and myself visited my 
friend Guiseppe, and sent off for 
England, by way of Leghorn, half 
the contents of his studio. Our 
whole party met at Carrara before 
our final departure for home. On 
looking: round at my severely ration- 
alistic mother, my good Church-of- 
England father, the sceptical yet 
not irreverent sculptor, and the 
devout Catholic Mrs. Fitzjames—all 
met to rejoice over the finding 2 
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poor lost sheep, I could not help 
exclaiming mentally, 
‘One touch of love makes all the world akin.’ 


The newspapers never mentioned 
my adventure oe ach anderen 
TOcess 0 -up. ere 
haa ‘hear no wyury to iafe or hmb ; 
the lost balloon was duly paid for; 
I had peiaphi and had oe in 
company with my parents, and no- 
body had a nght to make unfavour- 
able comments. The “Hugginsons 
had no reason to be proud of Em- 
ma’s conduct, nor Griffiths 
to boast of his. Captain and Mrs. 
Fitzjames after ther marriage did 
not want their names unnecessanly 
brought before the public, and so 
the escape of the balloon shared the 
fate of other nme dajs’ wonders. 
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Finally, I did not marry Emma 
Hugginson. Whom I did marry 
(after a long probation) you may 
perbaps guess. I don’t that 
we either of us have ever repented 
of taking thgt step. We an 
annual visit to Lord and Lady Eri 
where I have the pleasure of be- 
holding my youthfui features im- 
mortalized 1n Carrara marble, Grif- 
fiths will probably die in his bed, 
for he has given up ballooning, and 
acts as professor of gymnastics to 
the little Fitzjameses, of whom there 
are seven The countess is still a 
good Catholic, and a strict observer 
of ecclesiastical discipline; but at 
fish-day dinners the butler whispers 
in my ear, ‘Sur, there’s a fine leg of 
mutton on the sideboard.’ 
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THE GREAT CHRISTMAS CATTLE MARKET. 


ERHAPS the most wonderful 
manifestation of anzmai excte- 
ment ever scen In Emgland was at 
Smithfield Cattle Market on one of 
the great days. Smuthfield 1s a very 
dull, dismal, dismantled place now, 
waiting for the tame when the Un- 
derground Hailway and the Dead 
Meat Market will occupy part of its 
area, and put a httle more money m 
circulation in the neighbourhood ; 
but until nine years ago the Cattle 
Market at that spot was one of the 
sights of London. Within an area 
of little over six acres, business was 
transacted which ought to have been 
accommodated with twice or thrice 
the space—irrespective of the road 
traffic which crossed it in various 
directions. ‘ Into this narrow area,’ 
as a‘ Quarterly ’ reviewer said shortly 
before the change of system, ‘ sur- 
rounded with slaughter - houses, 
triperies, bone-boiling houses, gut- 
scraperies, &c., the mutton chops, 
, saddles, legs, sirloims, and 
rounds which the smiling 
boards of otic noble imperial capital 
throughout the year, have, for the 
major part, been goaded and con- 
taused tor the benefit of the civic 
corporation installed in Guildhall.’ 
It was always dirty and wild with 
confusion on market-days; and on 
Bartholomew Fair days the scene 
was perhaps such as no 
el m any other country—a 
mass of filth into which pleasure- 
seekers forced their way, uncertain 
whether an overdriven ox would 
gore them before they could reach 
Richardson’s or Wombwell’s show, 
or the learned pig, or the fat boy. 
Even when the fair was abolished, 
there was one day in the year on 
which Smithfield was under high 
ressure of a very extraordinary kind. 
his was always on the Monday 
nearest to, or shortly before, the 
middle of December, when most of 
the bullocks and sheep intended for 
i Day in the metropohs 
were sold to the butchers. To accom- 


Smithfield itself was simply an impos- 
sibility. Long Lane, St. John Street, 
West Street, King Street, Hosier 


Lane, Cock Lane, Giltspur Street, 
Duke Street—all were filled with 
the overflowings from the central 
area. ‘If a stranger can make his 
way through the crowd, and by 
means of any vantage-ground or 
doorstep can manage to raise him- 
self a few feet above the general 
level, he sees before him, in one 
direction, by the dim, red hght of 
hundreds of torches, a writhing, 
parti-coloured mass, surmounted by 
twisting horns; some in rows, tied 
to rails which run along the whole 
length of the open space; some ga- 
thered together in one strugglng 
knot. In another quarter, the moving 
torches reveal to him, now and ther, 
through the misty hght, a couple of 
acres of living wool, or of pig- 
skins. If he ventures into their 
closely-wedged and labouring: mass, 
he 18 enabled to watch more nar- 
rowly the reason of the universal 
ferment among the beasts. The 
drover with his goad 1s forcmg the 
cattle into the smallest possible com- 
pass, and a htile further on, half a 
dozen men are making desperate 
efforts to drag refractory oxen up to 
the rails with ropes. In the scuffle 
which ensues, the shipping of the 
ropes often snaps the fingers of the 
persons who are conducting the 
operation; and there is scarcely a 
drover who has not had some of his 
digits broken. The sheep, squeezed 
into hurdles hke figs into a drum, 
lie down upon each other, ‘and make 
no sign;’ the pigs, on the other 
band, cry out before they are hurt. 
This scene, which has more the ap- 
pearance of a hideous nightmare 
than a weekly exhibition in a civi- 
lized country,is accompanied by the 
barking of dogs, the bellowing of 
cattle, the roarmg of men, and the 
dull blows of sticks—a charzvart of 
sounds that must be heard to be 
appreciated.’ 

The year 1854 witnessed the close 
of that wild scene. During no leas 
than seven hundred years the chief 
cattle-market for the me lis had 
been held in Smithfield. For aught 
we can tell to the contrary, the 
‘beeves’ and ‘muttons’ ‘ veals’ and 
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‘porks,’ which loaded the tables of 
our early Norman kings, and sup- 
plied the well-filled larders of many 
@ monastery and priory, were bought 
in this place ; and there is no record 
of the market ever having been inter- 
rupted. As the corporation of the 
City of London denved revenues from 
the market, every project for reform 
suggested during the last hundred 
years of its existence was met by 
aa Geen a bea ager 
pressed, y en e area o 
the market a little, to afford room 
for a few more beasts; but to re- 
move the market to a better spot 
they did not, and would not, until 
fmghtened by a threat that the 
Government would establish a me- 
tropolitan cattle market, in which 
the City should have no concer at 
all. Then 1t was, and only then, that 
they built a new market at Penton- 
vule. The City had been wont to 
charge a shilling for the use of a 
permanent pen on market-days, ten- 
pence for a hurdle pen, a penny for 
a ‘tye’ of beasts or calves, twopence 
for a score of sheep, fourpence for 
a score of pigs, twentypence for a 
score of cattle, and so on; that 18, a 
charge for the space occupied, and 
a further charge for the number of 
animals sent There was no cer- 
tainty that these tolls and dues 
would pay the interest on the cost 
of a new market, therefore the Cor- 
Seiden hung back; but, as we 
ve said, the voice of the publc 
became too strong to be resisted—a 
new site was purchased, and a new 
market built. The last ‘ great day’ 
at Smuthfield was on the r1ith of 
December, 1854, when thirty thou- 
sand of the finest animals m the 
‘world were jammed into ths small 
space. The live-stock had been 
pouring in ever since ten o’clock on 
the preceding evening (Sunday), and 
had become one dense mass of ani- 
malism by daylight—brown-coated 
Devons in one place, bulky Herefords 
im another, short-horns 1n a third, 
coe cattle ar : fourth, Bh aa a 
fifth, foreign ein a sixth, sheep 
here, calves there, pigs m another 
; and all the poor animals so 
that access to a drink of 
water was nearly an impossibility. 


it was not the last market-day, but 
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the last ‘ great’ day, the last Decem- 
ber market for the supply of two 
or three million Londoners with 
their Christmas dinners. The last, 
really and positively the last cattle 
market at Sputhfield, was held on 
the 11th of June, 1855; and the 
graziers and salesmen, bankers and 
clerks, drovers and butchers, made 
their arrangements to commence 
business at the new spot four days 
afterwards—on the 1sth. The Act 
for the construction of the New 
Cattle Market was in 1851; 
but as the Corporation went to work 
unwillingly, 1i took four years to 
complete all the arrangements. They 
bought seventy-five acres of land at 
Pentonville, on and near the spot 
where the famous suburban tea- 
gardens known as Copenhagen House 
once stood; 1t cust 60,0001, They 
appropriated fifteen acres for a 
market, fifteen for cattle-laira and 
slaughter-houses, and kept the rest 
in reserve. When the late estimable 
Prince Consort opened the new 
market, two days before the com- 
mencement of business, he said: 
‘A certain dislocation of habits and 
interests must imevitably attend the 
removal of the great City market 
from the site 1t has occupied for so 
many centuries, and this may pou- 
sibly retard, fur the moment, the 
full development of the undertaking ; 
but any opposition arising from such 
causes will soon cease; and the 
farmers will, doubtless, soon learn 
to appreciate the boon thus con- 
ferred upon them by the London 
Corporation, in the increased facility 
afforded to them for the transaction 
of ther business, and the compara- 
tive security with which they will 
be enabled to bring up and display 
their valuable stock in the great 
Metropolitan Cattle Market.’ 

The market 1s_ certainly well 
planned, and kept admirably clean, 
except during the actual market- 
hours. Speaking generally, we may 
say that it is an irregular quad- 
rangle, with a clock-tower in the 
centre, and four taverns at the four 
corners, with broad avenues a 
each other at the clock-tower; 
the open area set off into divisions 
for the different kinds of live-stock. 
Not less than 400,0c00l. have been 
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spent upon the land and buildings; 
and when we see how favourably 
the spot is situated im reference to 
the railways on the north side of 
the Thames, we cannot but think 
that the money has well laid 
out: although the Corporation com- 
plam a little of the financial result. 
A. West-end butcher, driving up m 
his cart to the nearest entrance in 
York Road (known to our fathers and 
grandfathers as Maiden Lane), first 
comes to the hostelry known as the 
‘Black Bull;’ 1f from the City, he 
comes to the‘ White Horse ,’ 1f from 
the north-east, the ‘Lamb,’ if the 
north-west, the ‘ Lion.’ These houses 
were built by, and belong to, the 
Corporation; they are leased by 
poe and transact their chief 
usiness on the two market-days m 
each week. The open space of the 
market will accommodate at one 
time about 7,000 cattle and 42,000 
sheep, with a proportionate number 
of calves and pigs,im a .degree of 
comfort which the poor animals 
could never obtain at Smuthfield. 
‘The calf and pig-markets are covered, 
the roofs bemg supported by iron 
columns, wh'ch act at the same 
time as water-draims. In the centre 
of the whole area is a twelve-sided 
structure, called ‘Bank Buildings,’ 
surmounted by one of the most 
elegant campaniles, or bell-towers, 
constructed 1m recent tmmes in this 
country. The twelve sides give en- 
trance to twelve sets of offices occu- 
pied by bankers, salesmen, railway 
companies, and electric telegraph 
companies. No building or open 
space in England, perhaps, 1s better 
draimed than the market. The whole 
of the clay underneath, to a depth of 
several feet, was first burned to the 
state of red bnck; then drams were 
formed 1m every direction; then 
granite paving was laid down; then 
hollow pillars were set up to sustain 
the roofs, pens, &., and to carry 
rain-water down into the drains; 
and, lastly, an abundant supply of 
‘water was distributed to stand-pipes, 
eli over the market. The honzontal 
bars of the pens are formed of 
Kyanized timber; and every precau- 
a nara ST ee ee 
work, well suited to ifs purpose, 
shall be durable for ages. The 
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southern portion of the area, not 
occupied as a market, is appro- 
mated as lairs and abattoirs—that 
is, lairs or sheds where the hve-stock 
can rest in peace if they arrive some 
time before market hours; and abat- 
tours where they can be slaughtered 
after bemg sold to the butchers. 
Two massive buildings on the north 
side of the area look very desolate ; 
they were intended as hotels; but 
no one needs them for hotel pur- 
ses, ahd no one will rent them. 
The late Mr. Bunning, the archi- 
tect to whose skill we are mwndebted 
for the market, mtroduced these 
buildings as part of his plan, and 
we ought not, perhaps, to blame 
him that they have been found to 
be superfluous. When the unfortu- 
nate Orphéonists visited London from 
France, a few years ago, they were 
bedded for a night or two in those 
buildings, owing to gross negligence 
on the part of those who ought to 
have catered for them; and the 
unfitness of the locality was most 
wretchedly apparent. 

Any Monday or Thursday (the 
old Frnday’s market was changed to 
Thursday in 1858) we may see at 
the New Cattle Market, on an 
average scale, that which is to be 
seen on a grander scale atthe great 
day just before Christmas. The 
finest bullocks and sheep that the 
world ever saw begin to come mto 
the open area at three o'clock in the 
morning, bellowing and ‘ baa’-ing 
to a degree not very pleasant to the 
inhabitants of Camden Villas, hard 
by; and they are coming im ail the 
forenoon; for until the market 
closes, at two in the afternoon, the 
clerk of the market 1s always ready 
to allot ‘ pens’ and ‘tyes’ for any 
new-comers that may arrive. If we 
could trace the routes by which all 
these animals have reached Pen- 
tonville, we should be struck with 
the wonderful activity shown in 
supplymg the metropohs with 
butchers’ meat. Time was when 
the bullocks and sheep, calves and 
pigs, wended their weary way along 
the turnpike-roads, arriving 2&8 
Smithfield m an exhausted state, 
which boded ill for the quality of 
the meat afterwards derivable from 
them. But now a wonderful change 
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ia visible. Eight distinct lines of 
railway bring live-stock into the 
metropolis, and steamers bring them 
from Holland and Denmark to the 
quays below London Bridge. Very 
recently ,a plan has been commenced 
for landing there Dutch and Danish 
cattle at Harwich, and forwarding 
them by rail to the very gates of the 
market: thereby obviatimg the neces- 
sity for drivmg them through the 
City streets from the quays or docks. 
The North-Western and Great 
Northern bring up mighty flocks 
and. herds from the north; the 
Great Western brings the Devons 
and the Herefords, the Welsh and 
the Irish, and the Eastern Counties 
(or Great Eastern) brings those 
which have been fattened in tho 
rich pastures of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex. The southern railways con- 
tribute only m a mimor dcgrec to 
the supply Every year the ratio 
of forcign to British live-stock 15 
increasing, without lessening by a 
single penny the prospemty of our 
own grazicrs: showing one of the 
manifold advantages of free trade 
in the supply of food As to the 
number of animals thus consigned 
annually to the mercics of the 
London butchers, they are something 
marvellous In the last ten years of 
old Smithfield Market, the cattle 
bronght thither for sale varied from 
193,000 to 277,cco m each year, 
and the sheep from 1,344,000 to 
1,461,000 Dividing these quantities 
by ros, the number of market-days 
in a year, an mdustrious schoolboy 
might find what are the averagc 
numbers on each market-day. The 
latest available returns at the New 
Cattle Market (for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of the clerk 
of the markct) are those for the 
year 1862; they tell of 304,741 
bullocks, 1,498,500 sheep, 27,951 
calves,and 29,470 pigs The bullorks, 
we are told, average about 680 lb 
each, the sheep about 90 Ib , and the 
calves about xrs50lb. The great 
Ohristmas sale, for reasons con- 
nected with our national love of 
good cheer on Christmas-day, is 
always far above the average of 
other days. In the cl years of 
the career of old Smi id, it 
generally ranged between 6,000 and 
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7,000 bullocks, and between 20,000 
and 25,000 ahecp. On the rsth of 
December, 1862, the last great day 
which we shall be able to talk about 
in the present article, the number of 
bullocks wasgreater than ever before 
known at apy mectropohtan market, 
being 8,430; while the sheep were 
only 20,900. There 1s something 
about thus sheep-ish question worthy 
of note. Although there are more 
people than ever in London wilhng 
to eat and able to bny mutton, 
the supply of sheep at the Cattle 
Market 1s decreasing rathor than 
increasing. Many and many 2a year, 
in Snuthfield, the supply was larger 
than 1t was at Pentonville in 1862. 
The truth 18, the country sheep- 
farmers and gtaziers now send up 
many of their sheep and oxen dead 
instead of alive—expecially sheep. 
They kill tho animals, cut off tho 
pinnest legs, saddles, sarloins, &c., 
pack them carefully in cloths made 
for the purpose, and send them up 
by rail to Newgate Market; where, 
unless the grazicrs have acted hke 
scoundrels, by sending off their meat 
im a state unfit for food, it is un- 
packed 1n & cool and yerfectly whole- 
some condition. It 1s found, all 
things considered, that this is fre- 
quently more profitable than sending 
up the sheep and oxen alive; and the 
8) stem 1s extendiny every year. Tho 
City people do not hke 1t, because 
Newgate Street 18 too much blocked 
up hy the bustle of the dead-meat 
market; the Leadenhall and White- 
chapel slaughtermen do not hke rt, 
because 1t interferes with their trade ; 
and our country cousis do not hke 
1t, hecause we run away with tho 
prime legs and saddles of mutton, 
and leave them to do their best with 
the shoulders and scrags; bunt 
nevertheless the system has many 
advantages. 

Pickmg our way along the well- 
arranged avenues of the market on 
a buasy day, we shall be sure to see 
salesmen all around us. ‘These 


pacar silo aie 
and sheep-farmers do 
butchers; they know 
them, for the salesmen take 


the 
trouble off their hands. eK 
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salesmen come up from the country , 
sometimes, residing m London, they 
daily receive letters and telegraphic 
messages fiom their clients, the 
stock-farmers ‘They usually know 
beforehand how many live-stock will 
be consigned to their Care for a par- 
tacular marhet day, and they arrange 
with the pe of — market Ari 
--pace and rail-space e 
acpatest must be ‘early birds,’ for 
they are ready to receive the live- 
stock as soon as it arzives, and as 
the butchers are also up betimes, 
there 1s a vast amount of busimess 
transacted before London has rubbed 
its eyes and taken off its nightcap 
Most of the butchers deal with 
particular salesmen, but 1t 1s open 
to them to deal with any The 
salesman knows exactly the state of 
the market, and it 1s upon him, 
rather than upon the farmer or the 
butcher, that depends the range of 
prices on any particular day he 
= be the highest prices he can, but 
oes not spoil the market by holding 
out too long agamst unwillmg buy- 
ers Its a custom of the place that 
no money goes from butche1 to sales- 
man in the open market, they both 
enter one of the banking-houses near 
the clock tower, and the clerks make 
out an exact account of the market 
tolls, the salesman’s commussion, 
and the banker’s commussion, m 
addition to the price of the annals 
These three extra items together 
only amount to a small sum, about 
48 for a bullock and 8d for a sheep 
Each salesman transacts his business 
with one particular banker, and 
when the day’s busmess is over, the 
banker assists him in transm1 
the proceeds to his country clients, 
munus the small expense-charges 
which have ed aces roe 
system is so thoroughly organz 
and well understood, that both 
farmer and butcher are bette. served 
gmmder 3t than if there were no inter- 


And the drovers, and the dogs! 
what about them? They are gene- 
gaily the servants salesmen, 





et beer gr ie Ue ie ane have 
Tee ‘oced 23 the attempt to 


guide or drive their protégés through 
the busy streets of London Some 
of them take charge of the animals 
at the railway-stations and at the 
landing-places from the steamers, 
and pilot them to Pentonville , while 
others, after the market, see them 
safely to the butchers or to the 
slaughter-houses Matters are better 
now with these men than in former 
days, so far as regards the kind of 
work, 1f not the rate of payment. 
It was a dreadful scene, that of 
getting the poor beasts into Smith- 
field before sale, and out of Smithfield 
after 1t, the crush, the cursing, the 
cruelty, were something awful The 
substitution of the fine New Cattle 
Market for the old one, and the 
convenient position of two or three 
railway-stations ner it, enable the 
drovers, as well as the butchers, to 
behave a‘ittle more hke civilized 
bemgs on market-days 

As we have no Zadhiel’s Magic 
Crystal to look mto, we cannot see 
what will be the numben of rosb:/s on 
London dinner-tables on Christmas 
Day, 1863, butif the precedent of 
1862 be followed, there will be 
something hke 8,000,000l1bs of live- 
stock at Pentonville on the ‘ great 
day’ for the present year Would 
that all the poor m our metropolis 
could obtain a rateable pioportion 
of this good cheer! Why, 1t would 
give us neaily three pounds a piece, 
besides the country-hilled meat, the 
porkeis and sucking-pigs, geese and 
turkeys, fowls and chickens, hams 
and tongues, and all the rest of it 
Few thmgs are more wonde1ful than 
the manner 1n which a bountiful 
Piovidence brings together food for 
three milhons of persons living 1n ono 
great city , and yet we seldom think 
about 1t We know that if we have 
money in our pockets or purses, the 
food 1s to be had close to our own 
doors No scarcity im any other part 
of the v orld produces scarcity m Lon- 
don high prices there may be, but no 
scarcity But if there be not money 
in the pochet o1 the purse—ah, well! 
let us not anticipate evil, let us 
rather hope that all the lhvmg 
members of London Society will on 
the approachmg Chnstmas Day 
have a Christmas dinner to eat 
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TREETOLOGY in London presents many 
anomahes; the old rural names being still 
apphed to quarters which present no other 
trace of their former appropnation. The 
Instories in little of these places are so 
many episodes, or ‘ green spots” in the 
account of the great Town itself; and to 
show the changes of the tenants of such 
localities, as well as the transformations of 
their surfaces, is one of tho most amusing 
and instructive phases m the painting of 
London hfe. Disraeh fully appreciates the 
interest of the sulyjcct, as well as the best 
mode of doing justice to it, when he observes, 
with reference to Lord Orford’s project for 
a book-walk through the streets of the 
Metropolis, —‘ should it be carried into 
execution, 1{ would be first necessary to 
obtaim the original names, or their meanmgs 
of our streets, free from the disguise m 
which tume has concealed them. Wo shall 
otherwise lose many characters of persons, 
and many remarkable events, of which their 
original denominations would remind the historian of our streets.’ 

One of the most attractive localities for carrymg out the plan which 
Disraeli has here chalked out,—is Muy Furr, named from its havimg been 
the site of a low metropolitan carnival, but known at vroee as ‘a, seat 
of the most elegant population.” It hes north of Piccadilly, betgvoen Park- 
lane and Devonshire House, and was originally called Brook-field, from ite 
bemng close to the brook or burn—Tybuin. Here, mn 1688, was appointed 
to be held, by royal grant, a cattle and horse market, twice a week. After 
the suppression of the annual fair held m St. James’s Park, 2t was revived 
in Brook-field, as early as the reign of Charles the Second: Pepys, in 1660, 
calls 1t St James’s Fair; and the name was not changed until King James 
the Second, in the 4th year of his reign (1688) granted the Fair to com- 
mence on the rst of May, and continue fiftcen days after it, yearly, for 
ever; and where multitudes of the booths were ‘not for trade and mer- 
chandise, but for musick, shows, drinking, gaming, raffling, lotteries, stage 
plays, and drolis. The grant was made to Sir John Coell and his heirs for 
ever, in trust for Henry Lord Dover, and his heirs for ever. 

In the Postman, No. 597, for April, 1699, we read: ‘These are to give 
notice, that on the first day of May next will begin the Fair at the east end 
of Hide Park, near Bartlet House, and continue for fifteen days after. 
The two first days of which will be for Leather and hve Cattle; and care 
is and will be taken to make the ways leading to it, as well as the ground 
on which it is kept, much more convenient than formerly for persons of 
quality that are pleased to resort thither.’ 4 

Next year, by an advertisement quoted by Malcolm, in his Anecdotes, 
from the London journals of 27th April, we learn: ‘In Brook-field market- 
place, at the east corner, is a fair to be kept for the ela al vasa 
days, beginning with the 1st of May; the first three days for live 
and leather, with the same entertainments as at Bartholomew Fair, where 
there are shops to be let ready built for all manner of tradesmen that 
usually keep and so to continue yearly at the pacl orige 

ie Parke SO OROR a ee in a letter of 
Brian Fairfax, m' Nichols’s Tatler, i. 418: ‘I wish you had bees at 
¥air, where the rope-dancing would have recompensed your labour. 

¥OL. IV.—RO. VI. ao. 
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the nobility in town were there, 
and I am sure, even you, at your 
years, must have had your youth- 
ful wishes, to have beheld the 
beauty, shape, and activity of Lady 
Mary when she daneed. Pray ask 
my Lord Fairfax after her, who, 
though not the only Lord by twenty, 
was every night an admurer of her 
while the Fair iasted. There was 
the city of Amsterdam, well worth 
your seeing, every street, every 
individual house was carved in 
wood, in exact proportion one to 
another, the Stadthouse was as big 
as your hand; the whole, though 
an irregular figure, yet that you 
may guess, about ten yards diame- 
ter. Here was a hoy to be scen, 
that withm one of his cyes had 
DEUS MEUS in capital lettcrs, as 
GULIELMUS 18 on _hailf-a-crown ; 
round the other he had a Hebrew 
inscription, but this you must take 
as I did, upon trust* I am now 
drinking your health at Lockett’s, 
therefoie do me Justice in York- 
shire 

The May Fair of 1702, though 
it opened merrily, did not close 
without a t.agedy There was M2. 
Mfilier’s booth over against Mr. 
Barnes, the rope-dancer’s, where 
was ‘ presented an excellent droll, 


* This sight reminds us that a similar 
wondei was exhibited at the Bazaar, (now 
Princess’ Theatre,) 11 Oxford-street, mm the 
autumn of 1828; when a little girl was 
shown there with Napoleon Empereur on 
tne 1118 of he: left eye, and Empereur Na- 
poleon on the iris of the right eye , explained 
by the child’s mother intently looking, dur- 
ing her pregnancy, at a five-franc piece of 
Napoleon’s, which had been given to her 
by her brother prevrous to a long absence. 
It 1s hard to say whether the marvel of 
1701 o1 that of 1828 1s most credible { 
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called Crispin Crispianus, or a Shoe- 
maker a Prince, with the best ma- 
chines, swinging and dancing, ever 
yet in the Far.’ The pickpockets 
and other rogues, however, flocked 
there m such numbers, that the 
magistrates interfered, and some sol- 
diers taking with the mob 
against the constables, a Mr. John 
Cooper, a peace-officer, was killed ; 
he was buried in St James’s church, 
and his funeral sermon was preached 
by Dr. Wedgewood, before the jus- 
tices, high constable, &c , of West- 
minster. The above riot led to 
an agitation to put down the Farr, 
when the Ubservaior said- ‘Oh the 
piety of some people about the 
Queen (Anne), who can suffer things 
of this nature to go undiscovered to 
Her Majesty, and consequently un- 
punished! Can any rational man 
imagine that Her Majesty would 
permit so much lewdness as 18 com- 
mitted at May Far for so many 
days together so noar her royal 
palace, if she knew anything of the 
matter? I do not beheve the 
patent for that Fair allows the pa- 
tentees the liberty of settmmg up the 
Devil’s shops, and exposmg his 
merchandise to sale, nor was there 
ever one Fair or market in England 
conpshtuted for this purposc But 
this Fair is kept contrary to law, 
and in defiance of justice. for the 
last Fair when the civil magistrates 
came to keep the Queen’s peace 
there, one constable was killed, and 
three others were wounded’ One 
Cork, a butcher, was executed at 
Tyburn for the murdcr; but the 
Fair was not abolished. 

A. few of the May Fair bills will 
best afford an idea of the show 
entertainments, 


AT JOHN SLEEP’S MUSIC BOOTH, (FROSL 
TURNMILL STREET,) 
IN BROOK-FIELD MARKET, AT THE SIGN OF 
THE STAR MUSICK-BOOTH, 
DURING THE SIXTEEN DAYS OF MAY FAIR, 
GLNTLEFOLES AND OTHERS WILL BE ENTERTAINED 
WITH VARIETY OF ALL SORTS OF 
MUSICK, SINGING, DANCING, 
AND OTHER PLEASANT PASTIMES. 
VIVAT REGINA. 
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WILLIAM REX. 
MAY FAIR. 
MILLER’S 
OR THE LOYAL ASSOCIATION BOO1IH, 
AT THE CPPER LND OF 
BROOK FIELD MARKET, 
NEAR HYDE TAREK CORN] R, 
During the time of MAY FAIR wilt Br PRSSLATID 
AN EXCLLLEINT DRULL, CALLED 
RING WILLIAM’S HAPPY DELIVERANCE 
AND GLORIOUS TRIUMPH OVER HIS I Ni MIE, 
OR LH CONSULTALION OF THE 
POPE, DEVIL, FRENCH KING, AND THE GRAND ‘TURK, 
WITH Lk WHOLE FORM OF TIIY SIIGI OF NAMLT, 
AND THE HUMOUnRS OF A RYNLGADE EFRLACH APAN 
AND BRANDY JEAN, 

WITH TITE CONCTITS OF SCARAMOUCH AND HARI FQuin, 
IOGLINLR WITH THY BYST SINGING AND DANCING THAL Wis 
EVLE SLUN IW A FAIR, ALISO A DIAIQalE SONG 
VIVAT REN 


HCUsBAND’s BOOTH, 
AT TOE CPrER END OF BROOKFILID MALKI 1, 
NIARN HYD PARK CORNLRE, 

DURING THG 1IMI OP INT 1 AIR WILD BE Puke vii. 
AN TACEILLNI DROLL, CATI’D THE FAIRY QULLN, OV 
LOVE LOR LOVE, 

AND THE WHUMOURS OF THK HUNGRY CIlOWN, 
1OGETHNER WITH THAT LACELLLAT ART OF 
VAULTING ON THE MANAGE]? HORSE, 
PrRroRMI D BY THOM \S SIMPSON, THL FaNwous 
VAULTING MASTER OF ENGLAND, 

Wlin SONGS AND DANCIS, SCLNIS, FLYING, AND WASHTTNs, 
THE LIKC NLVLR SLIN IN THE FAIR BLOFORCL, 
VIVAT REX. 


THE DROLL 

INTLRMINGLI D WILK A MOST 
DELIGHYIIctcL MI RRY 

COMEDY 

AFTLE TITF MANNER OF AN 
OPLRA, 
WITH EXTRAORDINARY VARIETIES OF 
SINGING AND DANCING, 
by 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SOUTHAMPTON’S 


SERVANTS, 
VIVAT REGINA, 
202 
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ANNE REGINA, 


AT MR. FINLEY’S AND MR. BARNES’S BOOTH, 
STANDING ON THE SAME GROUND AS IT DID LAST YEAR, 
DURING THE TIME OF MAY FAIR, 

ART TO BE SEEN 
THE FAMOUS ROPE DANCERS OF EUROPE. 


VIVAT REGINA, 


From the above, and other May 
Fair bills of the same period, it 
appears that Sornas as Scaramouch, 
Baxter as Harlequin, and Evans as 
an Eguestrian, were the favourite 
performers 

The enormuities of the Fair appear 
to have been httle abated, for 
Strype describes it as a place 
‘where young people did use to 
resort, and by the temptation they 
met with here commit much sim and 
disorder Here they spent ther 
time and money mm drunkenness, 
fornication, gaming, and lewdness, 
whereby were occasioned oftentimes 
quarrels, tumults, and shedding of 
blood’ Therefore, in November, 
1708, the grand jury of Westminster 
made a presentment of ‘ the public 
enormities and mconveniences, and 
being encourezed by the example of 
the worthy maguistracy of the City 
of London in their late proceedings 
against Bartholomew Fair, did pre- 
sent, as a public nuisance and in- 
convenience, the yearly motous and 
tumultuous assembly,’ called May 
Fair ‘im which place many loose, 
idle, and disorderly persons did ren- 
dezvous, draw, and allure young 
persons, servants, and others, to 
meet there to game,’ &c. The sub- 
ject was taken up strongly. Sir 
Henry Ellis, in his edition of Brand’s 
Pomiular <Antiquitees, mentions a 
scarce Tract mn his possession, en- 
titled ‘ Reasons for suppressing the 
yearly Fair mm Brook-field, West- 
minster, commonly called May Faur, 
recommended to the consideration 
of all persons of Honour and Vir- 
tue,’ 8vo. Lond. 1709. 43 pages. 
The Fair was then discontinued ; 
for, in the TYutier, April 18, 1709, 
we read: ‘Advices from the upper 
end of Piccadilly say that May Fair 
18 utterly abolished, and we hear 
that Mr. Pmkethman has removed 
his ingenious company of strollers 
to Greenwich.’ And in the Zutler, 


May 24, we read that ‘the Fair is 
now broke, but 1t is allowed still to 
sell animals there. Therefore, 1f any 
lady or gentleman have occasion for 
a tame elephant, let him mquire of 
Mr. Pinkethman, who has one to 
dispose of at a reasonable rate. The 
downfal of May Fair has quite sunk 
the price of this noble creature, as 
well as of many other cunosities of 
nature. And great is the desolation 
among the gentlemen and ladies 
who were the ornaments of the 
town, and used to shine in plumes 
and diadems; the heroes being most 
of them pressed, and the queens 
beatng hemp. Mrs. Saraband, so 
famous for her ingenious puppet- 
show, has set up a shop in the 
Exchange, where she sells her httle 
troop under the term of “ jointed 
babies ,”’ 16 18 added, by the way, 
that the ‘ rake-hell Punch,’ by his 
loose hfe and conversation, did not 
a lttle contribute to the ruin of the 
Far. 

The Fair of 1708 was the last for 
several years, but was subsequently 
renewed, as the accompanying 1llus- 
tration, from a colo drawing, 
shows the May Fair of 1716, when 
the men wore all sorts of cocked 
hats to give a little hfe to their 
sagacity. Here we have the May- 
pole, with its flying rope; the 
mountebank on his platform; the 
preparation for the ass-race; the 
house on the nmght has its show- 
cloth of Adam and Eve; beyond it 
1s the sign of the Dog and Duck, 
for duck-hunting was a prime sport 
here, especially for the butchers of 
the market; and in the distance is 
May Fair chapel. The rural aspect of 
the place—its gabled houses, backed 
by lofty trees, should be noticed, for 
these were soon doomed to change. 
However, the Fair survived; for the 
newspapers of 1736 inform us that 
“an ass-race attrac vast crowds 
to May Fair;’ and in 1744, the grand 
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jary of Middlesex, among several 
gaming-houses and places _ fre- 


quented by ple of bad character, 
presented allam’s New Theatre 


at May Fair, for its great meetings of 
idle and disorderly persons. 

‘The Fair was held on the site of 
what 1s now Curzon Street, Hert- 
ford Street, and Chesterfield House 
and gardens John Thomas Smith, 
who died in 1833, m his Sfrects cf 
London, tells us that ‘the ground 
between the back of Lord Coven- 
try’s, No. 106, (Piccadilly,) and the 
south wall of the Earl of Chester- 
field’s garden in Curzon-street, w.ts, 
Im 1722, an irregular space, “ May 
Fair-row ” and “ Hay-hill-row ’ bemeg, 
at that time, the only regular build- 
ings = There was, within menory, 
on the western portion, partly on 
the site ot Herttord-strect, an old 
wooden public-house, one ot the 
original signs of “ The Dog and 
Duck,” behind wluch, towards the 
north, was a stream of cleal water, 
nearly zoo feet square, surrounded 
by a giavel-walk, boarded up knec- 
high, and shaded all round by wil- 
lows’ ‘Tlis pond was notorious for 
the cruel sport of Duck-hunting 
here is one of its characternpstic an- 
nouncenients — 

‘June 25, 1748 —At May Fan Ducking 
Pond, ou Monday next, the 27th inst , Ma 
Hooton’s Doge Neo, (ten years old, with 
haidly a tooth in his head to hold a duck, 
but well known for his goudness to all that 
have seen him hunt,) hunts six ducks foi 
a guinea, again-t the bitch called the Flying 
Spaniel, fiom the Duckmg Pond on the 
othe: side of the water, who has beat all 
she his hunted against, except M: Hooton’s 
Good-Blond. To begim at two o’clock. 

‘Mr. Hooton begs his customers won't 
take it amiss to pay Twopence admittance 
at the gate, and take a ticket, which will 
be allowed as Cash in their reckoning No 
person admitted without a Ticket, that such 
as are not hkeJd may be kept out. 

‘Note. Right Lincoln Ale.’ 


Duck-huntng was held in such 
high repute im the reign of Charles 
I1., that the King and many of his 
prime nobility often witnessed 1t, and 
with thar dogs joined in the sport. 
In Mrs. Behn’s play of Sar Put:ick 
Funcy, a Sr Credulous Easy talks 
about a cobbler, his dog-tutor,—and 
ins expectation of soon becoming 
‘the Duke of Ducking-pond.’ 
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In Maitland’s London, 1756, 
May Fair 1s menhoned as stil 
annually celebrated And. of its 
humovunurs, some ten years later, we 
havea cunous picture by that pams- 
taking antiqgary, John Curtcr, who, 
Writing in 1816, S&jy5 


‘Fifty vears have passed away since this 
plae ot amusement was at its heaht of 
traction the spot whee the Tair was 
held still retaans the name otf May Fur, 
and eats in muh the amme state as at 
the above peiod, for imstance, Sin pherd’s 
Market, and houses sumounding ato on the 
north and east sles: and White Horse- 
stheet, Shepherd’s-court, Sun-ceu t. and 
Makhet-cout Westward oan open space, 
extending to Tybuin (now Pull lane, 
since Thailt upea ois Chupel-estieet, Shep. 
herd-strect, Murhet-sticet, Lerttond-street, 
& Southwaid the noted )uchimg-pond, 
house, and gardens, am oa dure Riding 
schuol, Carrm_tonsstieet, the re aence of 
the noted nitty kisher, (about 177) ) The 
Market-house consisted of two stanies — first 
story, a lone anu c.oss aisle for butchers’ 
shops, and externally, other shops connected 
with culinary purposes second story, used 
wa theatiue at fan tune, for diamityu per 
furmances My revollection serves to rane 
before me the rcpre sentation of the Aerenge, 
of whith the only obpat deft on rmem- 
Jnance is “ the blach min,’@Zanza Below, 
the butchers gave place to toymen and 
gingeibread-bahiis At proent, the upper 
story is nntiooed, the lowe: nearly deserted 
by the butchers, and their shops oce upied 
by needy pedling dealers in sinall wares ; 
in tiuth, a most deplorable contrast to 
what once was such a4 point of allurement 
In the areas cncomprassing the mari ct-build- 
ing were booths for jugglers, prive-fightens, 
both at cudgels and bick-swoids, bexmg- 
matches and wild beasts The -pmts not 
under cover were mountebanks, f+ -eaters, 
ass-rncing, sausage-tables, dice-ditto, up- 
and-lownus, mer y-go-rounds, bull-baiting, 
ginning for a hat, runnmg for a shift, 
hasty-pudding eaters, eel-div crs, and an iofhe 
nite variety of othe simular pastimes.” 


Tlus account may be relicd on, 
as Carter was born and .passcd his 
youthful days in Paceadilly (at 
‘ Carter’s Statuary ’), two doors from 
the south end of White Horse-street. 

Another of the Far attractons 
was in a front one-pair room in 
Sun Court, [on the south side of 
Curzon-street,| where a Frenchman 
exhibited ‘ the astonishing strength 
of the Strong Woman, his wite,’ 
which John Carter has very minute- 
ly deseribed, and authenticated: he 
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tells us—a blacksmith’s anvil being 
procured from White Horse-street, 
with three of the men, they brought 
it up, and placed it on the floor. 
The woman was short, but most 
beautifully and delicately formed, 
and of a most lovely“ countenance. 
She first let down her har, (a hght 
auburn,) of a length descendmg to 
her knees, which she twisted round 
the projecting part of the anvil, and 
then, with seeming ease, hfted the 
ponderous weight some inches from 
the floor. After this, a bed was 
placed in the middle of the room; 
when reclining on her neck, and 
uncovering her bosom, the husband 
erdered the smiths to place thereon 
the anvil, and forge upon it a horse- 
shoe! This they obeyed: by taking 
from the fire a red-hot piece of iron, 
and with their forging-hammeis 
completing the shoe with the same 
might and indifference as when in 
the shop 1n their constant labour. 
The prostrate fair one seemed to 
endure this with the greatest com- 
posure, talking and singing during 
the whole process: then, with an 
effort, which, to the bystanders ap- 
peared supepnatural, she cast the 
anvil from off her body, jumping up 
at the same moment, with extreme 
gaety, and without the least dis- 
composure of her dress or person. 
That there was no trick or collusion 
‘was obvious from this evidence of 
Mr Carter: ‘The spectators stood 
about the room, our family and 
friends; the smiths were strangers 
to the Frenchman, but known to 
us.’ The Strong Woman”* next put 
her naked feet on a red-hot sala- 
mander, which feat, by the way, did 
not surprise the narrator. 

Another celebrity of the Fair was 
the celebrated gingerbread vendor, 
dressed 1n laced cocked-hat and 
teather, embroidered coat, ruffles, 
and white silk stockings, but better 
known by his cry of Tiddy Diddy, 
Doll-loll, loll loll. There was also 
a satiric exhibition of puppets be- 
heading puppets in a coal-shed—m 

* Mr. Daniel thinks the Strong Woman 
to have been Mrs. Allchorne, who died m 
Drury-lane in 1817, at a very advanced 
nge. Madame also performed at Bartholo- 
mew Fair in 1752.—See ‘ Merrie England,’ 
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May Fair a Hundred Years Ago. 


allusion to the recent punishment 
of the Scotch chieftain, Lord Lovat. 


Pennant, (who died in 1798,) 
tells us that he remembered the last 
celcbrations of May Far: ‘The 
place was covered with booths, tem- 

theatres, and every entice- 
ment to low pleasure.’ The Fair 
was finally discontinued at the in- 
stance of George, sixth Earl of 
Coventry, who disturbed with the 
riot and uproar of the place in the 
rear of his house in Piccadilly, pro- 
cured the abolition of the Fair: his 
lordship died in 1809. 

We now part with the history of 
the Fair, and turn to the penod 
at which it became a fashionablo 
locahty. Much of the ground was 
built upon as early as 1704, when 
certain individuals, hyvimg m a place 
called ‘ May Fair,’ are rated, for tho 
first time, to the poor of the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. In 
the same books, under the year 
1708, 18 the following entry :— Mr. 
Sheppard, for the ground-rent of 
the Faire, market, and one house, 
17%. 1s. And, in the year 1709, a 
rate 1s paid to the poor by ‘ Chris- 
topher Reeves, for the playhouse mn 
the fair ’* 

In the London Journal, 27th May, 
1721, 1t 18 stated—‘ The ground 
on which May Fair formerly stood 
is maiked out for a large square, 
and several fine streets and houses 
are built upon it.’ 

- From the above Sheppard, Shep- 
herd’s Market derives its name.f 
He bwlt and resided im the long 
white garden-house, on the north 
side of Curzon-street, ‘for many 
years inhabited by Lady Fane, and 
afterwards by Lady Reade, who 
died mm it” In 1750, Mr. Sheppard 
offered to sell the above freehold 
house and garden for the small 
sum of s50o/, and after the death of 
Lady Reade the property was pur- 
chased by Lord Carhampton for 
that sum Huis Lordship, having 
greatly improved the house, sold it, 


* Cunningham’s Handbook of London, 
2nd edit , p. 327. 

+ In ‘the now bygone farce of ‘The 
Lady and the Devil,’ one of the characters, 
in a far-off country, sits down to write 
home to his dear love, Sal Hartshorn, in 
Shephe:d’s Market. 
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with the garden, to Mr. Stuart Wort- 
ley, afterwards Lord Wharneliffe, 
for 12,0007. (J. T. Smeth.) Over 
aga:nst this property is Curzon 
Chapel, withm ten yards of which 
was ‘ Keith’s Chapel,’ a place of 
great notoriety: both edifices are 
shown in the distance of the accom- 
panying enpraving. The Kev. 
Alexander Keith, the proprietor of 
the sinaller chapel, was a disgrace 
to his cloth, and was indifferent to 
all objects but money and notoriety ; 
by his conduct subjecting him- 
sclf to ecclesiastical censure, and in 
1742, toa public excommunication. 
Keith, however, excommunicated m 
return the bishop of the diocese; 
Dr. Andrews, the judge; and Dr. 
Trebeck, the rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square. Kcith’s principal 
vocation was the performance of 
secret marriages at a minute’s 
notice: they became almost as 
notorious as the Fleet marringes— 
6,000 in one year; the busiest 
period of this iwlhet trade bemg 
Fair-time. The cunning with which 
he contrived to advertise this traffic 
m connexion with a domestic be- 
reavement 1s ingenious. 

‘We are informed,’ says the Dasly Ad- 
vortwer, Jan. 23rd, 1750, ‘ that Mrs. 
Keith’s corpse was removed from her hus- 
band’s house in May Farr, the middle ot 
October last, to an apothecary’s in South 
Audley-stieet, where she lives in a room 
hung with mourning, and 15 to continue 
there till Mr. Keath can attend her funeral. 
The way to Mr Keith’s chapel 1s thrdugh 
Piccadilly, by the end of St. Jamen’s-street, 
and down ‘Clarges-street, and turn on the 
left The marmages (together with a 
license on a five-shilling stamp and certifi- 
cate) are carried on for a guinea, as usual, 
any time tijl four in the afternoon, by 
another regular clergyman, at Mr Keith's 
little chapel in May Far, near Hyde Park 
Corner, opposite the great chapel, and 
within ten yards of 1t; there 1s a porch at 
the door like a country church porch.’ 

In the second volume of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham's 
eité ) 18 some amusing gossip about 
Keith. Here is the story of Hand- 
some Tracy, who was inveigled 
into marrying the butterwoman’s 
daughter, m Craven-street. Tracy 
consented to dine with her: ‘the 
mother,’ says Walpole, ‘ borrowed 
some silver to buy a leg of mutton, 
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and they kept the eager lover drink- 
ing till twelve at mght, when a 
chosen committees waited on the 
farthful to the muuster of May 
Fair. Tho doctor was m bed, and 
swore he would not get up to marry 
the King, bi he had a bruther ove 
the way who perhaps would, and 
who did.’ Of Keith's preachmg it 
1s told that 1n his sermon on the 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales, 
he said ‘he had no great parta, but 
he had great virtues, mdeed, they 
degenerated into vices $he was very 
generous, but I hear Ins generomty 
has ruined a great many people: 
and then his condescension was 
such, that he kept very bad conm- 
pany’ And, when Keith, ‘ the 
marrage - broker,” was told = the 
bishops would hinder his marrying, 
he replied, ‘ Well, let ’em,’ but that 
he would be revenged, and buy two 
or three acres of ground, and ‘ under- 
bury them ail?’ 

In this chapel, James, fourth 
Duke of Hamulton, w1s married to 
the youngest of tho beantiful Mbae 
Gunnings. The Duke fell in love 
with her at a masyueradle, and de- 
termined to marry her im the spring. 
Walpole, writing 8 Sir Horace 
Mann, Feb. 27, 1752, 8ay8: 


‘About a fortnight since, at an immense 
assembly at my Lord Che-terfield’s, made 
to show the house, which 15 really most 
magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent 
love at one end of the room, while he wa» 
playing at phaiach at the other end , that 
is, he neither saw the bank, nor his own 
cards, which were of thiee hundred pounds 
each; he soon lost a thousand = f own I 
was so little a profesor m love, that I 
thought all this parade loohed il! for the 
poor girl; and could not conceive, if he 
was so much engaged with his mistress as 
to disregard such sums, why he played at 
all. However, two nights afterwards, being 
left alone with her, while her mother and 
sister were at Bedford House, he found 
himself so impatient, thate he sent for a 
parson. The doctor refused to perform the 
ceremony without hcence or ring: the Duke 
swore he would send for the Archbishop 
—at last they were married with a ring of 
the bed-curtain, at half an hour after 
twelve at mght, at May Fur chapel,” 


Within two years, in 1754, the 
Marnmage Act put an end to Keith’s 
vocation: the records are carefally 
preserved ; for, the registers of the 
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May Fair marriages, in three folic 
volumes, closely and clearly written, 
are kept with the parish-books of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Cur7on-street is named after the 
ground-landlord, George Augustus 
Curzon, third Viscount¢dowe. Mr. 
Cunningham relates an interesting 
association of the street—that Siz 
Francis Chantrey when a young 
man, and undistinguished, hved in 
an attic in No 24; and that here 
he modelled his head of Satan, and 
bis bustof Earl St. Vincent. <At this 
peniod of his life he derived his chief 
support from a Mrs. D’Oyley, who 
lived at No. 21. Jn the large house, 
No. 16, for many years resided Sir 
Henry Halford, the celebrated Court 
physician, under George IIT , George 
fV., Wilham IV, and Queen Vic- 
toria. Sir Henry was twenty years 
President of the College of Physi- 
cians, and contributed much valu- 
able mformation to the literature 
ef his profession. In 1862, the 
above mansion was for sale, when 
the sum asked was 15,000/ , subject 
to a considerable ground-rent. 
Chesterfield House and garden 
has been already incidentally men- 
tioned. This “magmificent mansion 
was built by Tenac Vi Ware, for Philip, 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield, author 
uf the celebrated Letters to his son: 
his boudoir he calls the gayest and 
most cheerful room in England, and 
his library the best; and his garden 
a scene of verdure and flowers not 
common in London. The columns 
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and the staircase were brought 
from rhs the seat of the Duke 
of Chandos; and the coppe-gilt 
lantern for 18 candles, was bought 
by Lord Chesterfield, at the sale at 
Houghton, the seatof. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Lord Chesterfield died im this 
husein1773 Has spacious and beau- 
tiful hbrary has ‘the walls covered 
half way up with nich and classical 
stores of literature; above the cases 
are, in close series, the portraits of 
eminent authors, French and Eng- 
lish, with most of whom he had 
conversed.’ * * * * We shall never 
recall that princely room without 
fancymg Chesterfield recerving 1n 1t 
a visit of his only child’s mother— 
while probably some new favourite 
was sheltered in the dim mysterious 
httle boudow withm—which still 
remains also in its onginal blue 
damask and fretted goldwork, as 
described m Madame de Monconse1l. 
— Quarterly Review, No. 152. 

With two more memories we con- 
clude. In Chesterfield-street, almost 
within shade of the above mansion, 
once lhved Beau Brummell; and at 
No. 27, Charles-street, a very small 
house, looking over the north wall, 
upon the garden of Chesterfield 
House—the finest private garden in 
London—Jived Mr. Beckford, the 
author of Vathek,—in just such 2 
loophole of retreat as dehghted this 
man of taste and knowledge, ‘run 
to seed in the gratification of iris 
vagant freaks.’ 
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A WHIST PARTY. 


IWNO talk about whist now 1s to fetch 

groans from the ghost of poor 
old Sarah Battle ‘A clear fire, a 
clean hearth, and the rigour of the 


game’ The mgour of the game is 
gone You may clean your hearth, 


and poke your fire, but you can’t 
keep your partner from revoking, 
even 1f he does seem to be attending 
to the ‘play.’ It was different in 
Sarah Battle’s days. Cards were 
cards then, and to sit down to a 
gaine of whist was to enter, body 
and soul, into a very serious trans- 
action Now-a-days people forsake 
cards to run after a parcel of pic- 
tures,and books, and azines, and 
music Even those who do still pre- 
tend to pley have forgotten the good 
old long-winded game, and compro- 
muse themselves with short whist; 
so we must take society in London 
and elsewhere even as we find 1t; 
and if those ‘fies who spoil the 
whole pot’ will ‘play at playing at 
cards,’ 1f they will allow ther atten- 





tion to be distracted by mere ordi- 
nary affairs of this or another world, 
we, the old stagers, 1nust heeds com- 
fort ourselves by the remembrance 
of the day when whist was a world 
also, sole, and self-contained For 
whist 1s great. It may not be a 
nursery for emperors and ficld-mar- 
shals, as chess is said to be; but yot 
1 think we may hold it to be equal 
to the production of a magistrate, or 
even a master m lunacy; for its 
proper study requires some fore- 
sight, and much discrimination. 

But we need not wonder that the 
old fern mn bhasee 18 fr aesmnee rs 
ing. Hverythmg in the present da; 
is met by the two pass-words, ‘ Wha 
use?’ and ‘How soon?” The uae c 
whist is a matter of personal feelt 
and moreover, in its true form, 


: : ; ee 
may fairly charge its T 


the impatience and oyniciam of}. 
latter days. ee 


A gentioman, one #08 4 
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straitlaced in his opinions, told us 
to our face, the other day, that a 
pack of cards consisted but of ‘ fifty- 
two badly-printed bits of mdifferent 
cardboard.’ What could you say to 
such aman? It-was idle to remind 
him of the harmless am .isement and 
intellectual excitement therefrom 
springing; for he immediately re- 
ferred us ae five ass ase and 
fifty -two y-printed passions 
which they brought into play. He 
affirmed that Collins’s ‘Ode’ might 
have been written at the card-table, 
and that Le Brun’s ‘ Passions’ were 
evidently sketched m a gambling- 
house. We only mention this to 
show that the good old domestic, 
harmless, quiet, middle-class whist is 
locked at by a majomty of the pre- 
sent generation from a point of view 
unknown to the old player 

Now, here is a game being played 
in a quiet, comfortable parlour ‘The 
four people engaged therein have for 
the time being devoted themsclves 
somewhat earnestly to its develop- 
ment; and although the smiling gen- 
tleman to the left has made a few 
mistakes, I take this to be a tolerably 
fair sample of the sort of table we get 
in the presens day. Evidently the 
pomt chosen is that most excitmg 
one, ‘ the odd tnck,’ and if you take 
the trouble to look mto the position 
of the game, you will find that the 
stout old gentleman who turns his 
back upon you has been quictly en- 
gaged in the task of what 1s called 
“selling ’ hig neighbours. They have, 
by means of some very, very old- 
world mystifications, been made to 
beheve that the best cards have been 
played, and thereupon the elderly 
lady 18s somewhat gaily laymg down 
her king, unaware of the fact that 
the ace in the hand of her mscru- 
table opponent 1s lying in wait to 

ock down his majesty. But not 
only is th- old lady deceived into 
merriment,—her partner hghtly pats 
the aged deceiver upon the shoul- 
der; while opposite, even with a 
grim and disagreeable expression, 
sits one who waits impatiently to 
lose the game thatis won. Mr. In- 
scrutable will‘secure the odd trick, 
and the game will be his. They will 
all cry shame on him for a treacher- 
ous dog; but they will none the less 
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have enjoyed the surprise his cun- 
ming has obliged them with. 
Perhaps their faces are worth 2 
little scrutiny. We are afraid they 
have not quite run the gamut of the 
‘Passions ’ in the high classic style 
of Mr. Collins, or indeed m any other 
manner; but you may be assured 
that the old lady has put her feet on 
the hassock, strongly resolved to 
relish her full measure of excite- 
ment, and that, moreover, she is 
gettmg what she wants. There is a 
roundness of face and chin, a short- 
ness of nose, and a curdhng up of 
the corners of the eyes, that promises 
a great capacity for the enjoyment of 
the present moment. We are only 
sorry that as much cannot be said 
for the gentleman who is sitting on 
her mght. To tell the truth, his 
features do not promise an agreeable 
partner for the rubber or for life. He 
18 so evidently in the possession of 
somebody else’s teeth, and his own 
head of hair has been so conspicu- 
ously ‘paid for,’ that if to that 
shghtly mflamed nose we add a 
twinge of gout, or a bunion, or even 
a corn, and finish with an apparently 
lost game, we must perceive that 
this individual cannot possess at this 
moment the most equable of tempers. 
In pomt of fact, all the really good 
humour 1s, as you see, on the losing 
side. The lady’s partner to the left 
1s a jocular man, and even somewhat 
given to that modern habit of violent 
punning, which I fear he has ac- 
quired from the Christmas bur- 
lesques. But the Inscrutable, the 
hero of the game, 1s neither a punster 
nor good-tempered. He tolerates his 
partner, and he puts up with his op- 
ponent, but he has a most undis- 
guised contempt for them all; and 
if 1t had not happened to him to 
take this odd trick, goodness knows 
what might have been the con- 
sequences. How that double chin 
would have wagged!—how those 
eyebrows would have receded into 
the forehead !—how that under li 
would have held a confidential col- 
loquy with that great and irascible 
nose, no one can tell. For the game 
is now over, the cards are to be put 
away, and they must all go down to 


supper. 
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ALL OVER LOMDON. 
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| PRESENT myself to you as a 


man with a grievance. Have 
you anything of that kind? Lut of 
course you have. Every one has. 
None of us are without some Frank- 
enstcin, moral or physical. Still, 
allow me to say that yours must 
be a very excessive and abominable 
gnevance, if able to challenge com- 
parison with mine: I don’t believe 
you can match it. It’s a miserable 
consolation at the best, but I rather 
pnde myself upon my misery as a 
peculiarly fine one. I flatter myself 
it’s on ‘ 
One bnilliant summer afternoon, 
f was strolling through one of our 
principal thoroughfares, and, for 
want of better amusement, presently 
stopped to look at a large collec- 
tion of stereoscopic shdes attrac- 
tively displayed m a shop window. 
The pastime was somewhat dreary, 
and singularly deficient in interest, 





until, to my utter amazement and 
indignation, I discovered myse/f as 
one of a gorgeously got-up group 
engaged in the solemn proceedmgs 
of a quadnlle. I looked agaun-— 
rubbed my eyes—said 1t couldn’t 
be— but, no! the villamous fact 
remained —thero was no mistake 
about it. By somo atrociously sur- 
reptitious process my features had 
been transferrei—I was doing L’ Khté 
mm @ most excruciating way. My 
companions were far from possessing 
the stamp of gentle birth, or even 
average respectability; on the con-~- 
trary, there was an unmistakeahblo 
vulgarity about them. They looked 
for all the world just what they 
evidently were—a set of Bohemians 
dressed and attitudinized, at so 
much head, per diem, in order 
to depict the presumed socialitiesof 
fashionable life. The whole thing 
was arranged to form a very im- 
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posing tableau. Of course the male 
performers were hahited n the ac- 
cepted, time-honoured, yet withal 
hideous garmiture known by the 
title of ‘ evening dress :’—the genius 
of the photographic artigt was upon 
this question necessarily confined— 
but the representatives of the Mar- 
chioness So-and-So, the Ladies This 
and That, and the Misses What-you- 
please, were overpowerlngly attired. 
The room was tremendous in colour- 
ing and gold, there were mult- 
tudes of wax-candles in miraculous 
sconces, which I strongly suspect 
formed a portion of some theatre 
* properties ;’ and mm one corner were 
to be observed a couple of long- 
haired musicians giving musical 
measure by the aid of pianoforte 
and cornet. Through an open 
door, the eye travelled down a 
fading vista of corridor illuminated 
by the fiittimg to and fro of elabo- 
rate flunkeys, one of whom was 
bending reverentially forward with 
a tray, from which a young lady in 
light-blue was elegantly removing 
some refreshment, stliving as much 
as possible to appear perfectly ob- 
livious of Jeazies’s presence—such 
a method of proceeding being quite 
the thing 1n polite society. 

You may judge, from this descrip~ 
hon, that the general effect was 
superb, and would have been en- 
tirely so, only that the apartment 
was about the size of an ordimary 
bath-room. In this, however, there 
was a fair amount of truthfulness; 
for does not Mrs Chester Digby Plan- 
tagenet, Mrs. Walsingham Howard 
Percy, and the rest, contrive to bring 
about a hospitable asphyxia by the 
process of inviting a hundred and 
fifty guests into a space of twenty- 
four feet by eighteen ? 

But how on earth had I got into 
this hideous caricature of the ‘ upper 
ten thousarld?’ Why was I made 
to do duty init? How had 1t come 
to pass? Here was I—Vandeleur 
Pemberton Mowbray—mixed up 
with the employés of a rascally pho- 
tographer—literally forced info their 
company—made to posture del- 
cately before the admiring eyes of a 
ldrge coarsc-looking woman in & 
gold taara and ostmch tS age Vastly 
pleasant, forpooth ! hy of course 
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my acquaintances would recognize 
it, and I should be more than sus- 
pected of hirmg myself out at five 
shillings a day. What would be 
the use of my attempting explana- 
tion and denial? Horrible thought! 
And then that abominable Baster, 
with his infamous puns and insane 
efforts to be witty! Why I shall be 
driven half mad! He’s sure to find 
it out! 

I must confess that I became very 
free in speech—my mutterings spoke 
of Mephistopheles under a more 
euphonius appellative — five syl- 
lables 1s too much for a man in a 
passion—I was content with two, 
for which, in consideration of the 
exciting cause, I trust you will 
absolve me. It’s no use saying, 
‘Oh! you must have been muis- 
taken.’ I tell you I was miserably 
convinced. Do you mean to say I 
don’t know my own whiskers ? 
Ah! that was what the wretch 
coveted. ° 

But this was only the initiative 
of my ghastly experience. I sud- 
denly reasoned upon the strong pro- 
babilities of being present m some 
other festive scene, and I was not 
long in discovering my fears to be 
lamentably realized. Just above 
the ball-room affair I found myself 
at a dinner-party Iwas evidently 
a pet with the artist, for I presided 
at one end of the prandial board: I 
was carving, and Jeames (the same 
creature who was supplying jellies 
to the aristocratic young person in 
blue) was behind my chair. The 
parties here concerned were of a 
graver cast than those 1mmortalized 
in the soirée dansante. The respect- 
ability of mature years seemed to be 
realized. Severe-looking gentlemen, 
in white waistcoats—a brace of mali- 
tary men, 27 regumentals—ponderous 
old ladies, mm turbans and brocaded 
silks; and a sprinkling of youth and 
beauty. But this was not all. In 
another shde I was handmg an 
enchantmg damsel out of a boat. 
In another I was holding the arrows 
of a bewitching toxopholite. Then 
again I was at a tea-fight, going 
about with muffins: in fact, I was 
all over the window. My anathemas 
became more vehement and less 
suppressed in tone, and in a tole- 
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rable state of irritation I walked into 
the shop, determmed to probe this 
audacious robbery of my features to 
the utmost. But I had misgivings 
from the first as to the satisfactory 
result of inquiry. 

In an authoritative, hasty manner 
I desired to see their collection of 
stereoscopic groups. I noticed that 
the attendant observed my abrupt 
method of conveymg the request; 
but I was quickly supplied with a 
large stock I soon found one of 
my own especials, and sought its 
reverse, 2 order to discover the 
name and whereabouts of my enemy, 
but, yust as 1 expected, there was 
no address whatever. I examined 
others, with the lke result, and 
find:ng that I was so far foiled in 
my endeavours to fasten on my 
villam, E mqrmred from the shop- 
man the source of tlicse specimens 
He seemed surprised at the tone I 
adopted, but mtormed me that they 
had them from a wholesale house. 

‘Be so good,’ said I, ‘as to tell 
me at once what wholesale house.’ 

The attendant called his master, 
to whom I repeated my request. 

‘ May I ask, sir,’ replied he, ‘ why 
you wish me to give you that in- 
formaton’?® But, excuse me—and 
hoe looked a Iittle puzzled—haven’t 
I seen your face before ?’ 

‘Somethmg very much hke it, I 
beheve ,—there’s the rascality of the 
thing. Just look here, sr!’—as 
with an indignant look I directed 
his attention to one of my mmor- 
talizings. 

His recognition of the portraiture 
was mummediate, and his face wore a 
dubious expression as to the suit- 
able line of conduct and reply. 

‘Of course,’ I said, ‘you don’t 
mean to deny that that 1s my resem- 
blance; and I should hke to know 
who has dared to take such & 
liberty.’ 

‘ Well, I must say, sir,” he replied, 
‘that I should not have supposed 
you to be one of our gentlemen, as 
we call them.’ 

*I should thmk not, indeed. 
Then how 1s it that I am im that 
picture, and in several others?’ sad 
I, hastily selecting some additional 
evidences, and handing them to 
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* Really, sir, I know nothing about 
it. It scoms strange, I must con- 
fess.’ 

‘Will you favour me by saymg 
whether such a trick could be 
managed ?’ » 

He was not a photographer, and 
did not know. 

* Well, have you ever heard that 
such a thing 18 possible?’ I con- 
tinued. 

il saw that the wretch conld say 
more than he chose, but he still 
tell back upon his presumed igno- 
rence of the art It was useless 
versxevering any longer with him. 

c gave ime the address of the 
wholesale house, and thither I at 
once departed; went over the sanie 
ground with the people there, and 
pressed the matter more = strin- 
gently than [ had done at the retail 
emportum. In truth I was in a 
Ponitive rage, and insisted upon an 
cluadation of the mystery All I 
got was a declaration that those 
slides of which I complamed came 
from France Tho rasevls! they 
saw they were im a difiiculty, and 
so fenced with 1t in every possible 
way Lasked for thooname of their 
Paris correspondent, and so forth— 
that inquiry brmgmg nothmg more 
than an assertion that they could 
not say whether the artist had direct 
connection with the house in ques- 
tion, or only sold to them, also that 
at that moment they conld not 
exactly tell me the particulars Of 
course theirs was a system of equi- 
vocation I hinted ns much in no 
very enigmatical terms, and Icft the 
place, vowing I would mako them 
suffer for my annoyance. 

Now I suppose you will demre 
me to give you some idcas of my 
own as to this mscrutable appear- 
ance of my lneaments. All I can 
say is, that in every case where I 
am made to do duty the’ expression 
of my features and position of coun~ 
tenance is precisely the same. Make 
what you can out of that. Of conrse 
the attitudes of body are various. 
In some rascally way, I suppose, 
my head 1s stuck upon another 
man’s shoulders. One of oak five- 
shilling professionals does pos- 
turmg, and is then decapitated, my 
upper elegancies supplying the 
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place. I can’t tell you how it’s 
done—I merely give you my sus- 
picion. If you can tell me a better 
inethod of explaming the villany, 
why I shall be grateful. 

On my way through,-the Strand 
and Regent Street I had the curi- 
osity to examine nearly every win- 
dow containing stereoscopic slides, 
the result bemg thet im most in- 
stances I was intensely delighted by 
@ recognition of myself Oh, 16 was 
quite clear: I was all over London! 
and of course I had travelled mto 
the provinces. My reputation as 
- photographic model was a great 
act. 

Three days after this pleasant 
discovery I met the atrocious Baster 
in Regent Street. The moment he 
stopped I knew my fate. He looked 
at me with a theatrically melan- 
cholic air, carefully got up for the 
occasion, and salid— 

‘ Mowbray, my boy, I have been 
longing to tell you how confoundedly 
sorry I am’ 

‘Sorry for what?’ repled I, 
savagely 

‘Oh! don’t be regardless of the 
eternal friendstip of Baster, whose 
soul was grieved within bim when 
constramed to believe that Mowbray 
was hard up’ 

*‘ Confusion take you! What are 
you driving at?’ 

‘Ah! there it 1s again—wont 
confide in Baster, who, when he 
knew of the miserable contingency, 
groaned in the muiscrable torture of 
his manly heart!’ 

‘I°tell you what it is, Baster,’ 
said I, 1n wrathy tones. 

‘Oh! what! angry with Baster? 
But, do tell me, does the pho- 
tographer stand sandwiches and 
botiled beer as an elegant refection 
in the middle of the day? And 
when do you begin, and what are 
the hours ?’ 

* I know what you're after, Baster ; 
but 1t’s a rascally plot. Don't ven- 
ture to say that you believed me to 
resort to such a means of obtaming 
a livelihood ;’ and I looked defiant. 

‘My dear fellow, I am far from 
wishing to offend such a chosen 
epirit of my heart as Mowbray; but 
be frank with Baster. Do; there's 


a good fellow! DBaster wants to 
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know all about it. Baster has been 
extravagant lately, and 1s very likely 
to goin for the same sort of thing. 
Who knows ?’ 

‘ You are pretending not to under- 
en _ me. I tell you its a vile 


‘ Well, then, commend me to the 
photographic body for excellent 
faculties of inventive appropnation. 
Of course, Baster never doubis 
Mowbray’s word.’ 

‘I feel very much inclined. , 

‘To attack your faithful Baster. 
I see you do. I notice the eye as 
dangerous. Oh, the mgratitude of 
humanity! I shall be off, for 1 
will not be instrumental m making 
you the victim of a hfelong re- 
morse’ 

‘ You’re an ass, Baster 

*‘ There! he’s calling me names; 
and what for, I should like to know. 
I merely utter the words of friend- 
ship—Baster’s frendship!—and I 
am called names——’ 

‘ You insane clown! But, there— 
you are to be pitied.’ 

‘Kind of Mowbray. But, now, I 
really wish to know whether that 
sirloim is a verity, or only a beauti- 
fully-painted wooden myth? and 
the turkey—1s it a gastronomic bird, 
or only an economic substitute? 
and the piano, and the cornet, are 
they real, or dummy? And, oh! 
one word more. Is it true that you 
are engaged to one of the profes~ 
sional young ladies? Task froma 
deep feelmg of mterest. ‘Ten shil- 
Iimgs a day between you—not so 
bad—that’s three ‘pounds a week. 
And, Mowbray: 

But I would not stand any more 
of it; so, calung him a confounded* 
fool, rushed off in a very irate state 
of mind. Fine chance for such a 
mountebank as Baster: pleasant to 
be at his mercy! 

The storm thickened around me 
from day to day. At an evening 
pa. I was assailed by inquiries 

ghly calculated to contnmbute to 
my enjoyment. Young ladies had 
seen me, and wanted to hear all 
about it. I have no doubt the 
wretch Baster gioried in spread- 
ing my discomfiture. In fact, I 
know it was one of his grand re- 
sorts. Then I had letters from 
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friends in the country, confirming 
my preconceived notions of pro- 
vincial celebmty. Altogether I am 
in a pretty mess. 

Wul you tell me what I am to 
do? I have threatened the, whole- 
Fale establshment with legal pro- 
ceedings—-I have even employed 
the detective police to find ont the 
author of this nefarious scheme, 
but he 1s still—* wanted ’ To be sure, 
I have so far fnghtened some of the 
craft that they have promised to keep 
me out of sight; but how will this 
avail, even supposing that m some 
stances the promise 18 adhered to? 
I can’t watch the entre British 
kingdom. I have had some vague 
notions of buying up all my hor- 
rors; but I don’t, on reflection, see 
how that could be managed. Some- 
times I think I will employ an 
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agent to travel about continually, 
and attack all he can see, from Johu 
a’ Groats to the Land’s End. Then, 
again, I decide upon making a por- 
sonal tour of inspection: but I can- 
not discovemanything positively re- 
medial The uuschief scoms to bye 
done ‘It 18 an abommable Hydra. 

Ltold you at starting that J had 
® grievance And now you know 
what it is, I beg to ask what you 
think of 1t? What am I to do? 
There appears to ime only one 
remedy in the present, and one 
hope in the future J] must cither 
lose a grand imdaividuahty by 
shaving off iny whiskers at once, 
or I must in patience wat for the 
time when iny stereoscopic renown 
shall be furgotten m the advance of 
age. 

PE 


MY KING. 


(A shghtly altered imitation of ‘My Queen" 


see p 445 , 


\ THIEN and how shall Iincct him ? 1f ever, 
What are the words he first wi'l say ? 
How will the barriers now that sever 
Our kindred spirits be biokhen away ? 
This self-same daylight on huni sluning, 
Shinmg somewhere the while J sing, 
The only ore who, my will resigning, 
Could I acknowledge my Kang, my Iing 


Whether his hair be golden or 1avcn, 
Whether his eyes be dark or blue, 
I know not now, but ’twould be engrayven 
On that white day as my perfect hue. 
Many a face I have hked tor a minute — 
Been chain’d by a voice with a pleasant ring — 
But ever and aye there was something jn if, 
Something that could not be lus, my King. 


ft will not dream of him handsome and strong, 
My ideal love may be weak and slight; 

It matters not to what class he belong, 
He would be noble enough in my sight; 

He may not be brilliantly gifted, my Lord! 
And he may be learned in everything , 

But if ever he comes he will stnke the chord, 
Whose melody waits for the hand of sts King. 


But he must be courteous toward the lowly, 
To the weak and sorrowful, loving too; 
He must be courageous, refined, and holy, 
By nature exalted, and firm, and true: 
To such I might fearlessly give the keeping 
Of love that would never outgrow its spring: 
There would be few tears of a woman’s 


If they loved such men as my King, ny Reine 
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THOUGHTS OVER A PICTURE AND A PIPE, 


@bromn tnta Were. 
*‘ Dulci meditatur avena.’ 


‘ 


7 wet have you Inmned, Mr. Lawless, 
This young disciple of Raleigh’s. 
Sure "tis The Cock where he sit<, 
Listening the jests of the wits, 
With that half-smile on his face, 
Seated apart in the place,— 
Head on one side, eyes ackance, 
Noting with cunous glance 
Johnson the buily and big, 
‘Wearing that seedy old wig, 
Jestng at little Piozz, 
ilting at coxcombly Bozzy. 
Or is 1t Goldsmith he spies, 
Laughing——with tears 1n his eyes, 
And in vest-pocket the guinea 
He’ll give you for ashing, the ninny. 
How on poo: Noll they all doat, 
Drest in that plum-coloured coat ! 
Or 18 he thinking on Savage, 
How want has worked its wild ravage, 


| 


\ Lllustrated by Mf. T. Lawless.) 


Or how to Ganiick’s kéen face 
Genius lends fire, blent with grace ? 


Or by a casement flung ope 

Sits he, to smoke and to tope, 

Lazily casting an eye 

Over the stream, flowing by,— 
Merchant, thhef, beggar, and beau, 
Passing—one ne’er-ending show ? 

He rests, contented 1n soul, 

While the blue smoke from the bowl, 
Wavenng up through the arr, 
Perfume diffuses so rare ! 


Shall I to tell you pretend 

What are the thoughts of our friend, 
Taking his pipe and his dram, 
Water-dilute, of Schiedam ? 

These me his fancies, I'm thinking, 
As he sits smoking and dmnking. 


Old Ralph Ransome sailed the sea-—— 
Sailed the whole vast ocean thi ough— 
And returning brought to me 
These raie cakes of Honeydew. 
id Blessings on old Raleigh’s head— 
Though upon the block it fell— 
Fo: the knowledge he first spread 
Of the herb I love so well ! 
"Tis a talisman defies 
All that care and want can do. 
There are few things that I piize 
Like Ralph Ransome’s Honeydew ! 


Tell me not of lotos-plants— 
How the lotos-eaters lay 


Lazily 1n shady haunts 


Dieaming all ther time away! 
There’s a drowsier charm 1n this 
Than m Jotos --——f indeed 
That same plant aught other 1s 
Than the soothing Indian weed :-—~- 
Were 1t not, in truth then if 
I were of Ulysses’ crew 
I’d far rather have a whiff 
Of Kalph Ransome’s Honeydew ! 


Peace to old Ralph Ransome’s bones 
Wheresoever t are lain, 
In some island of the zones, 
In the distant Spanish main. 
This Nepenthe, which be brought, 
Only careful memories ends— 
Does net drown one kindly thonght 
Of my rarest of old friends. 
As I muse thus, lapt in bliss, 


Uv. 
The 
OF 


floats the vapour Llue— 


is this 


pb Ransome’s Honeydew. 
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CHIT-CHAT ABOUT COOKERY AND OTHER MATTILRS. 
By Mapasm Exrexre Corpiare. 
‘Tes animaux se 1epussint, Lhomme minze, Lhomme g@eput seul cut mings *— 


BRI LAI-SAy ARIN. : 
‘Lut d’ecruc et l art des 1._outs se sont singulicrement mpproches."-—Ho1 i WA. 


. ~ 


PESTS eS 
RES ae 


SUTURE PT” 


bag is nothing more common 
than to hear on all sides of the 
inferiority of Enghsh cookery—in 
fact, that, nationally, there is no 
such art as cookery 1n this country , 
that roasting and boilmg meat, and 
producmg dough puddmgs with 
truit im the centre, 1s not cooking. 
It 1s equally common to find im the 
Baime society some British Laon who 
will assert that 16 1s 1m bie in 
the whole world to anything 
supenor to what may be seen in 
VOL, IV.~—NO, VI. 





London in that line: that, of course, 
it costs money everywhere to do 
things handsomely, and so forth; 
though French coekery 
may be all very well (on State ooca- 
tions, indeed, indispensable im this 
very same genfleman’s 
too expensive for everyday 
eral com 
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tee Eero een to > ena in 
France to keep house in very good 
style: good style, you must bear in 
mind, means there a good dimner 
every day in addition to all the 
other decencies of life ad SCCESSO~ 
ries of a respectable establishment. 

Still every one must acknowledge 
that there are many requisites to be 
united before you cai hapets get any 
dinner at all, the chief of which 1s 
decidedly the cook. Of course, 
where 1t is common to find 
cooks one may reasonably expect a 
dmner well if the 
country does not number them 
among its eee products, we 
must import from epecad and natu- 
ralize the commodity. 

It is, however, necessary to travel 
over but a very space on this 
planet: you have only to steam for 
an hour and a half and you find 
yourself on the shores of a neigh- 
bouring country _ contains 
what we want m + pertection 
and abundance. There, every one 
is born with a genius more or jess 
adapted for cooking; high and low, 
all grades of society from the Baron 
Pasquier, Prime Minister of France, 
to the humblest rzssoleur de pommes 
de terre, they all, to use their own 
e ession, ‘ Savent mettre la main 

pate,’ which, in English, means 
that they all hve a finger in the 

12. 

Pp No sooner is a tall girl freed from 
her ten years’ convent incarceration 
than she naturally haunts the cu- 
sine, 28 much from an imituitive 
 caegpbatin— he that it is her duty to 

be practically acquainted with all 
that passes there as from the delight 
of novelty. The little children ae aged 
at cooking; and it is really, bo 
jest and earnest, the great occupa- 
tion of the day to one or two mem- 
bers of every household. It is an 
acknowleaged feature in their do- 
mestic life; and the result is com- 
gnensurate with the study and pains 
bestowed on the subject. 

Now, how is it here in England ? 
No one can deny that girls with any 
claim to a ws education abhor the 

t is 


thought. Jeg ay it is low, 
fact, she must be a 
wary i, tae ing-school 
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knew anything 
about the matter. I speak gene- 
rally, though I have known one or 
two very creditable exceptions. 

When I say you must import the 
article you want from a foreign 
country, my meaning is not that 
the steamers must be chartered to 
convey cooks ote It is very diffi- 
cult to ch women of 
that class to leave their own country. 
We must acquire that talent and 
bring 1t home ourselves; there is 
no other way, neither is it beneath 
the dignity of a well-educated lady 
to do so; and 21t is certainly very 
much to the interest of every one 
that the mistress of a family should 
study the subject of food both from 
an economical and a hygienic point 
of view. 

Dunng the brilliant epoch of the 
reign of Louis XIV. the first ladies 
of the land were equally distin- 
guished in promoting the 
nomic movement and the raqgpnik 
movement. Maintenon cutlets 
evidence of one great name. 
Princess de Soubise has left her 
name to the very best accompani-~ 
ment to ordinary cutiets, and it 18 
said that the success of the princess. 
inspired the Duchess~de Mailly 
with an idea that has pe ted. 
her name in company with a gigot. 
There is an anecdote in the appen- 
dix of a recent edition of Bnilat- 
Savarin’s celebrated work relating 
oo ae res de emyeaainnf bemg 
jealous of the gracious reception ac- 
corded by the King to the loin of 
mutton of the caiman of Cont, 
confided her anguish to Pére la 
Chaise, who in turn consulted the 
Abbé Douillet, who very soon threw 
the princess into the shade by pro- 
ducing a duck ‘au pére Douiullet.’ 

This period was contemporaneous 
with our own Augustan age. Read 
the ‘ Spectator,’ or any book of that 
period giving evidence of muiddle- 
class domestic life, and you will 
find English gentlewomen of good 
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pastry, preserves, &c., brew, bake, 
make cordial and medicinal drmks, 
and even wines. Oh, for how many 
years were those good old times 
deplored by white-headed gentle- 
men with tremendous shirt-frills! 
It is true that the manufacturing 
Qaf I may use such a word) and pro- 
ducing a great dinner im those days 
‘was a very different affair from that 
process now, similar only m one 
respect, that it involved a certain 
outiay of money and labour; but 
the object of this paper is to show 
rather that our ordimary food may 
be better cooked and served m a 
variety of ways, and yet not neces- 
aitate a great outlay of money, and 
not by any means to presume to 
offer advice professionally. 

For those who have the smallest 
experience ‘in their own affairs (I 
mean culinary affairs), there is no 
scarcity of cookery-books ; and Fran- 
catelh’s, though 1t fmghten ladies 
ignorant of the subject, 1s the very 
best you can use. If you read 
French, by all means buy a French 
book: you need only pay three, or 
perhaps five shilings. Jeffs and 
the other foreign booksellers have 
them always in stock; and though 
the technical terms will puzzle you 
at first, there is a glossary in all 
works of the kind, and you will 
soon be as used to them as to cres- 
cendo, sotio voce, &c. 

After every little continental ex- 
cursion we come back wondering 
how 1t is we cannot have anything 
at home resembhng, m some httle 
degree, at least, what we have eaten 
abroad; but for want of possessing I 
may say the key to the new study, 


ee eae eee 
time being their mode of life, and 
on her return home accompanied by 
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& vergiprdinarily gifted French ser- 
vant, imports and mnparts new light. 

Let us sup , now, patient and 
dear reader, t such an event has 
happened to your favourite friend. 


She 18 perhaps very happy, although 
not married e an. enohanan: We 
will not suppose them rich; pro- 
bably they have no more than the 
impossible 300/. per annum. At 
any rate they make the most of their 
income, and Madame B de O-——. 
has at last succeeded in setting be- 
fore hor husband every day a dinner 
which does not call forth «a remark 
on the astomshing ignorance of us 
belles sensulusres on the great subject 
oor wholesome and palatablo 


She attributes her success princi- 
lly to a very unpretending httle 
k, which formed of her 
wedding presents from France. With 
& few prudent deviations this book 
constitutes her culnary code; and 
her good-nature is such that mamly 
by the causeries of morning visita 
she has materially umproved her 
young frends in this useful study: 
and for the following pages of gos- 
sip I am imdebted te the reminie- 
cences of those pleasant half-hours. 

You must take a peep into a 
French curszne, It is rarely a com- 
modious place to Enghsh ideaa, 
small always, and apparently il 
sopphed in what we should look 
for. I mean such a kitchen as this 
which bel to your friend’s 
friend, who have about 300/. 
per annum; and therefore it is just 
the very household to iwlustrate my 
preceding remarks. 

You perceive, first, a shelf bearing 
some bright copper stewpans; there 
is nothing remarkable about them 
but the fact of ther being as bright 
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earthen vessel, and I do believe we 
have no right to contradict every- 
body. Of plates or crockery you 
see none—all are put away in a cup- 
board; for it is only half-past ten, 
and the family are at_breakfast and 
the one maid-servant im the bed- 
rooms. Water is brought from a 
tank outside every morning to fill a 
receptacle which they digmify by 
the name of ‘ fontaine,’ but which 
is really a portable cistern. 

t the principal object is a stove 
called a ‘fourneau.’ The fire is not 
seen, bud above it are a number of 
circular openings just the proper 
size for the stewpans, and adapted 
to these openings are plates of metal, 
moveable, so that you may mode- 
rate the heat if too mtense. There 
18 an oven—sometimes two—and & 
bouer, but which in a French house 
is rarely self-filing. ‘ Dear me” 
you say, ‘we have as good grates 
here, for these people can never 
roast, I am sure.’ Indeed, they do 
roast very well, and although your 
Enghlsh range 1s a magnificent affair 
when you unmolate a sheep and 
roast half or a quarter at once, yet 
it 1s very djfficult, and to persons 
of moderate capacity impossible, to 
produce a delicate béchamel or sou- 
buse over a fire as hot as Hecla, and 
almost as unapproachable. Besides, 
as I am writing for ladies, I wish to 
show them how the art of cooking 
may perchance be made easy and 
pleasant to them And certainly 
roasting one’s own face 1s anything 
but agreeable. 

I have therefore described this 
apparatus because it 1s so cheap 
and clean that any lady may com- 
mence amateur cookery with great 
advantage possessing such a stove, 
which may be purchased m Lon- 
don, of French mantfacture, and 
put up in your kitchen at a cost of 
five pouncs. I have no doubt there 
are also a variety of Englsh and 
American stoves equally cheap, 
which can be introduced in addition 
to the ordmary orthodox English 
range. The French ladies, how- 
ever, have an undeniable advantage 
over us 1n the constant use of char- 
coal, which is not procurable here 
in the same abundance. 

Add to the foregoing description 
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of a French lntchen a walnut-wood 
table, three wooden chairs, a sink 
without a tap above, hanging on 
nails in the wall three or four towels 
or cloths, and a saw, hammer, and 
various other useful tools; and you 
have a true picture of what I saw in 
a lovely French villa, or as they 
call it, ‘campagne,’ on the banks of 
the Sadne. 

In that part of France, and I 
believe every other, the breakfast is 
late, though hght. The French are 
early risers, seven bemg a common 
hour for families where no busi- 
ness 1s carned on. It 1s general, 
however, to take somethimg very 
hight mdeed on nsing, and you may 
hear the door of every room open 
one after the other, and 1ts inmate 
call out, ‘ Mane, ma soupe,’ or 
*‘ Maric, mon lait,’ as the case may 
be and then Mane filzes upstairs, 
replying, ‘A Vinstant, madame;’ or 
‘Tout de suite, monsieur;’ and 
carries the said beverage. Between 
this hour, however, and breakfast 
proper a great deal of business 1s 
done. In Pars most people break- 
fast about twelve, theirs bemg a 
dgeuner @la fourchctte, and prior to 
that lawyers, stockbrokers,“ mer- 
chants, &c , have transacted umport- 
ant busmess. When they return 
home to breakfast, the children are 
at school and half the affairs of do- 
mestic hfe are over for the day. 
The Parisians in casy circumstances 
then go out visiting or shopping, 
returning to dinner about five or 
six, so that they may be in tame to 
enjoy the theatre, and thus you see 
they have rarely m any part of 
France (for the whole country umi- 
tates Paris) more than two meals a 


y- 

The French consider if a very 
pernicious habit to eat so often as 
we do m England. ‘ Cela fatigue 
Yestomac’ 1s thexr constant asser- 
tion. They study ther health 
greatly, and indeed chiefly in rela- 
tion to their food; or, rather, they 
think that ther health principally 
depends on the care bestowed on 
the selection and prepaiation of 
their food, as well as in the judi- 
cious choice of the hours of their 
repasts. All classes of the French 
people have the greatest dread of 
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adulteration; and the government 
most strictly enforces severe penal- 
fhes on all vendors as well ax manu- 
facturers of adulterated food, how- 
ever sheht may be the degradaton 
of the material. Every article must 
be simply what it 1s called m all its 
punty; for example, wheat-flour 
must not contain potato, beans, or 
rice, but must be simply wheaten 
flour, coarse or fine according to 
price They declare, and with truth, 
*‘C’est mauvais pour l’estomac,’ for 
you swallow a certam amount of m- 
nutrifious matter, fancying that you 
have eaten proper tvod, and thus 
weaken jour digestion, and as they 
seek a certain kind of mnocent plea- 
sure in the act of feeding, they find 
that 1t 18 only by studying tlus sub- 
ject that they can habitually eat the 
varicty of dishes they ever) day see 
before them. 

Any one who will for a year or two 
study and practise tlus art will find 
that you may have a greater varicty 
of wholesome food cooked at less ex- 
peuse on the French system than on 
the Englsh Many persons have an 
idea that variety in food 18 objection- 
able. I cannot thmk so samencss 
palis in food as 10 all other things, and 
by a healthy variation the appetite 1s 
better inaintamned, but no one can 
refrain from wonder at tho asto- 
mshing apathy of the Enghsh public 
under the ternble robbery they sul- 
mit to by the open adulteration of 
most articles ot food 1n everyday 
consumption. In vain do the mest 
celebrated analytical chemists de- 
nounce this or that, the Bnitish 
Zaon declares that his father swal- 
lowed 1t all lus life without coin- 
plaming, why should he, forsooth, 
want anythmg better? This apathy 
checks all improvement, all hope of 
progress (in other matters, too, un- 
fortunately), so our little children 
continue to eat bread whitened with 
alum, and add sand as well as sugar 
to ther pndding 

But I must return to this pretty 
eountry-house on the banks of the 
Sadne I think they were at break- 
fast. It consists merely of coffee, 
mulk, toast, bread, butter, and ra- 
dishes, with dessert, which follows 
every meal in France. The coffee 
is roasted in the house about twice 
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a week, and 1s generally bought by 
the bag—I suppose about a hun- 
dredwoaght. It 1s the only way to 
secure its excellence, and, hesides, 
costs less Be sur: te buy two 
rorts, as it 1s getter miscd = Mocha 
and Bourbon m Frances in FEug- 
Jand, if you can procure it, buy 
Mocha and Jamaica, but avoir Cey- 
lon, and remember the aimaller the 
beny the better the flavour, Tho 
radishes on this breakfast-table aro 
unhke those you see here chmato 
and smi greatly improve them. 
They were alr6 sent to table m_ the 
prettiest way possible, looking hke 
a shell full of tulips, the dishes for 
them bang made purposely im that 
shape, and called ‘iaviers’ It 19 
done thus) the leaves are taken oft, 
the top jast flattened, and then with 
a sharp penknife the red part 1s cut 
m Jongitudinal strips, le ft gust hang- 
ing at the bottom lke the calix of a 
flower. 

This operation and all other such 
were pertorined by the youngest 
daughter, who had just left ber con- 
vent, followed by the blessings of 
the one hundred and twenty nuns, 
who instructed morce than three 
hundred young ladies, She declares 
they give all ther pupils the same 
advice—viz , to learn with dibgence 
everything comnected with honse- 
hold matters that they may mako 
good wives, and by no means ever 
to return there, except as visitors to 
therr dear old governesses, or to 
bring their own children 1n time to 
come. 

Biealfast over, the great affair of 
the day, dinner, was in contemnpla- 
tion by the mistress of the house, 
who long before had gathered her 
fruit and vegetables for the day. 
This beng Saturday, great prepara- 
tions were made for Sunday, the 
residence being two nules away 
from town Madame de @ , the 
aunt of our fmend, Madame B 
de C——, had a marred daughter 
who, with her husband and child- 
ren, came to spend the Sunday 
cvery week—a custom all but uni- 
versal in France. The husband's 
family m this case hved too far off, 
otherwise the visits would have 
been to each house alternately. 

I do not now propose to give any 
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one an idea of a French ‘home.’ if 
I did, how I should astonish many 
of my very best and most respect- 
able friends! Some, of course, in 
whose families intermarriages have 
taken place, know a gqnd deal about 
it, but the generality of good honest 
English folks, who think the do- 
mestic virtues cannot or do not 
exist beyond their fog-bound lIand, 
would not believe me. Think of a 
country where you never hear of a 
son speak of his father as ‘ gover- 
nor’ or ‘old boy,’ and where every 
father, however huYtnble, blessed 
with a trade, pinches himself for 
years to put by some trifimg dowry 
for his daughter as an act of justace 
not only to her, but to the future 
son-in-law ! 

I have been led into this digres- 
sion by the recollection of Madame 
de G——’s dehghtful Sundays On 
Saturday mornings she always be- 
took herself to town to order what 
was necessary for the week; and as 
this very next Sunday was graced 
by the presence of the English 
cousin, me B de C—, 
due honour was purposed to 
guest. Madame de G—— dined 
and spent the Saturday with her 
daughter ; and in the cool of this 
early September evening returned 
home with her two grandchildren 
and ther nurse. This was, of 
course, the day of days for the 
children; and their ‘ bonne maman’ 
(as grandmothers are always called) 
was to them the potent dispenser 
of every privilege and delhght. 
Chiidren in France in the middle 
classes have no nursery, no prison 
away from their parents, of which a 
cross nurse 1s the gaoler. These 
children, aged six and four, dined 
every day with their parents ; and if 
absent for half an hour, would 
surely be mquired for. 

Pardon ‘this digression. It will, 
however, show you how gradually 
from their earhest childhood French 
women are initiated mto the system 
of domestic management, and at 
how tender an age they are aware 
that 1n tame they must supermtend 
la cutsene; that they, too, one day 
must make an intelligent cook out 
of a raw mountain-pirl, who must 
be tutored into a due consideration 
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of the importance of her own diges- 
tion that she may not torture her 
employers by unwholesome messes. 

Sunday having dawned, these 
early risers rose earlier than ever, 
because, bemg devout, rehgious 
people, everybody went to mass at 
some hour or other. The servants 
and the tiny children went at seven 
o’clock mm the morning. At eleven 
the mother, father, and daughter 
went to high mass; but before that 
hour Madame de G had, to use 
a very homely phrase, seen every- 
thing en trutn. 

The weather was still too warm 
for a thmnfty French housewife to 
eat or set before her guests soup 
made the day before. ‘One can 
easily rise a little earlier,’ said 
Madame de G . So their excel- 
lent, clear soup, of that bright 
amber colour which never blesses 
your longimg sight or palate in an 
English house, was en tray before 
Marie went to mass, and the char- 
coal fire had done no mischief when 
she returned. 

‘I cannot imagine,’ said Madame 
B de C » ‘how this soup 1s 
made It is clear every day, and so 
perfectly bright and transparent. 
Polidore has often described it, but 
in our house we only manage to 
give him something black or blackly 
reddish. When I fancy it is better 
than usual, and ask triumphantly 
what he can desire more, he says, 
condescendingly, “Ma bonne amie, 
tu fais de ton mieux, mais ce n’est 
pas du tout cela,” and sometimes I 
am really cross. But 1f this is what 
he wants, poor man, I pity him, for 
he has never seen it since he left 
France. One day I made, or rather 
caused to be made (for, alas! I can 
do nothing), something, as I thought, 
superexcellent. Judge what I felt 
when he positively could not swal- 
low it! I explamed that it con- 
tained wine and spice, herbs, butter 
and flour, and sundry other in- 
gredients; upon which he laughed 
most heartily, and said he was not 
astonished at its being so horrible, 
for “1l y avait 1&8 de quoi empoison- 
ner tout un régiment.” ’ 

‘There 1s nothing easier to make 
than this soup,’ said Madame de 
G——. ‘The fault of yours was 
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that you mixed too many thin 
together. What you are patinice 
contains, besides the meat and 
water, nothing but carrots and 
onions. You wasted your money 
and your pains.’ 

The corners of the table, besides 
the usual spoons, éc, as in Eng- 
land, had each a httle shell-shaped 
dish. In one were radishes, in 
another butter, in another anchvo- 
vies, in another ‘thon,’ which 18 a 
Mediterranean fish resembhnug, 1 
should think, the sturgeon, pieces 
of which are pickled, and placed 
thus at dinner. These four corner- 
dishes are very sinall, and called 
tors d’auvres. No dinner-table 15 
laid without them, and they serve 
not to satisfy the appetite, but to 
excite it, and pour gxtsser le temps, 
and a great blessing it 1s, for we all 
know the anxiety of the giver of a 
feast when an undue period clapses 
between the courses. The very 
himgriest Frenchman who wishes 
hors d@auvres and all such mock- 
eries across the Channel, or in tho 
muodle of the Atlantic, will at last 
pick an anchovy to pieces rather 
than do nothimg And here let me 
recommend the adoption of a cus- 
tam universal in France, but too 
much neglected here at the table of 
the Englsh bourgeois. Whenever 
@ plate 1s removed with one hand, 
with the other the scivant should 
instantly place another before tho 

est. I remember, when a child, 
that matters’ were thus ordered at 
the table of my guardian, whose 
dinners and wines were unique. 
The fashion now seems to be tv 
place beside each person six, eight, 
for aught I know in some houses 
twenty knives and forks. Whether 
this be to show off the silver, or 
that the servants think to sare 
trouble, I know not, but it is cer- 
tainly a most inconvenient a1lange- 
ment. 

In France they unfortunately do 
not change the knives and forks as 
often as the plates. 

The soup bemg removed, the 
next thing served was a melon. 
Poor Madame B de C——, all 

ish and well-bred as she was, 
could not eat melon as a sors 
d@ouere—that is, with salt and 





pepper. I must tell you this is 
quite the last fashion, and has been 
introduced by the numerous class 
who study their digestion se much. 
They say that melon can only hope 
to be properly digested 1n company 
with other bod, and that, being +o 
hard and cold itself, 1f eaten at thu 
end of a repast, would retard the 
proper assimilation of all the other 
food, and 1 dare say they are nezht. 

1 really, by-the-by , forget whether 
the ‘bowlh’ (that 1 to say, the 
meat from which the soup 13 rude) 
Was eaten before the melon or not. 
‘What sigmifies?’? you will aay: 
‘surely it could not be worth much.’ 
There 1 quite agree with you; for 
if the soup be good, the meat must 
of necessity be a shred, and tee 
vess?, Dut, nevertheless, there are 
some of the damtiest gentlemen im 
France who cannot dine without 
this, the poor fure of any plough- 
man. In this case the compuy 
was not much to be pitied, for 
Madame de G had accom- 
plished the Dbenevolont wish of 
Henn 1V.—sheo at least had ‘ poule 
au pot le damanche.’ 

With all ther thgory of cating 
nothine useless, this is to them 
what Iicad and butier 1s to us, fd 
how should we get on from the 
cradle to the grave without bead 
and butter? When I should other- 
wise be condenmed to a cold-meat 
dinner I order mashed potatocs, 
and then attacking the bread and 
butter, I thunk I have the best of at 
altoycther, especially if I can get 
some silad, and a pear or two tor 
desrert For my part I despre 
*bowll’ with all the vehemence my 
pen can express; but my French 
cousins retort, ‘If you had only 
decent bread” aud what can 1 fay 
when I know that the ‘ Times,’ the 
thunderer, the Jupiter of England, 
is always hammenngeabonut that 
very thing? and yet there is no 
chancecof our getting Dr. Daugleish’sa 
bread for many a long day. De- 
edecdly we are fools here, fools of 
the first magnitude, to cat the rub- 
bish we do. 

Has no one elge ever been sur- 
prised at our national neglect of 
soup, bouillon, or whatever you 
like to call it? After a long cold 
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country ride or drive you alight at 
a friend’s house, and they offer you 
wine and biscuits—nay more, they 
produce them, and most lkely one 
person in two accepts the hospi- 
tality. In France, ten to one, wine 
in the morning is the lat thing any 
one, especially a lady, would think 
of, but a ‘bon bouillon’ is a very 
different affair. Besides beng mazu- 
vais pour Vestomac, wine, they would 
Bay, 18 worse even for the head; and 
not a few would tell you in plain 
terms, immoral and ‘ honteux’ for 
any female to swallow 1t before 
dimner. Candidly, now, are they 
not night? Ridicule and revile the 
French nation when and where 
they deserve it; but in the name of 
common sense applaud and imitate 
their joyous sobriety, for truly m 
the matter of spirituous liquors they 
know how to be ‘merry and wise’ 

The most judicious beginning for 
dinner 1s soup bemg a Inghly- 
nourishing compound, and exceed- 
ingly light, it diminishes the other- 
wise too great quantity of solids 
likely to be taken; but remember, 
reader—English reader I mean— 
their soup 1s not hke yours, and as 
thoroughly uniike it as 1s the re- 
inainder of your dinner. 

While we are on this subject I 
will enable you to put m practice a 
piece of excellent economy. Having 
inade your soup with three large 
carrots, how many servants are 
there who, thinking al? the goodnrss 
és out of them, throw them into the 
dust-hole m London, or to the 
chickens in the country. In future 
use them thus the next day: rub 
them through a colander or a wire 
Sieve, add the remainder of the 
soup left from the previous day, 
and one table-spoonful of Carolina 
rice boiled quite soft This will 
then be a ‘purée a la Creci,’ and 
should be of the consistency of 
pea-soup. nsidering you would 
otherwise have wasted the carrots, 
find the value of one spoonful of 
mce, and then say how much your 
soup costs. 

I 1nust apologize now for the last 
time: not having und en to lee 
duce a philosophical treatise on food 
nor a book of ‘ professional cookery,’ 
but only to gossip, I will endea- 
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vour not to stray too much at ran- 
dom, but return at once to this 
Sunday dinner with these nice French 
people. When I remember how 
long they sat at table, I am consoled 
to think that my digresmon really 
has not occupied the time of one of 
their courses, 

The hois d’ewuvres being cleared. 
away, there was served a paté chaud, 
and being the commencement of the 
shooting season, the pité was of 
game, and had the pretty name of 
‘une partie de chasse.’ It was the 
grand ‘ plat’ of the dimner, and such 
an expensive affair is rarely indulged 
in by persons of such moderate 
revenues. It of course came from a 
‘traiteur.’ After all the contents had 
disappeared, the crust was cut up 
and handed round, cach person par- 
taking of it, and thus also are vo} 
au-vents served in France. 

Then came the entrées. These 
are the dishes which, in our yourg 
days, the genuine old Bntish Lian 
used to call ‘kickshaws’ I n 
not give you the etymology of te 
word, but Frenchmen themselres 
know that ther food is sometimes 
so disgiused, that they are fain to 
exclaim now and then, ‘ C’est quel- 
quechose de fort bon, mais vous dire 
soh nom ne m’est possible’ 
First were handed round the very 
smallest mutton cutlets, just one Hr 
each person and one to spare, no 
more; mdeed the children lad 
scarcely half of one. They had a 
minute portion of everything that 
came to table, I do assure you,and 
behaved with great propriety. They 
asked for nothing, use they 
knew they would taste all. One 
thing succeeded another, but not 
with haste, quite as much time bang 
spent in gasimeatmg The 
remainder of the dinner consisted of 
a delicious ragout of swectbread and 
sorrel, quails and a roast fowl 
finshing the dinner. The roast, 
whatever it may be, is always caten 
the last, and few famulies ever have 
fish except on Fmday and Saturdsy, 
when 161s a rule of ther church to 
abstain from flesh meat. 

The entremcts—that is, dishes 
served between the entrées of meat, 
&c.—were vanous vegetables cooked, 
i la Francaise, that is, each with 
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some seasoning or sauce, not plain! 
boiled 2m water as here. y ean 
hardly desenbe the amazement to 
hear of any one eating vegetables 
without any ‘ assaisonnement’ what- 
ever. Not even oil and vinegar! not 
even @ persillade] Madame B 
de C—— amused them not a litle 
by narrating her husband’s astomsh- 
ment at the first dimmer he was an- 
vited to m London, 1t bemg only 
the usual Sunday dinncr of his 
English cousins at Brompton—I beg 
paidon, South Kensimgton. 

“Ma chére amie,’ he began, ‘ there 
Was an enormous dish with a very 
bnght cover, a sauceboat, and a 
smaller dish, but no soup“ 

‘Cest égal,? said 1, mentally, 
*‘Polidore, mon ami, you must be 
weaned from your soup’ 

‘Sooff came the coverand displayed 
2 splendid piece of salmon, to a large 
piece of which I was helped with 
some sauce, made of lobster, and 
quite red all through It was 
strange to me bnt looked very good, 
and 1n effect I was not disappointed, 
except 1m one thing, I should have 
preferred helping myself, for Mrs. 
‘W: gave me more than double 
what I should have taken, and bung 
the most hospitable, kind woman ima- 
ginable, I ate 1t for fear she should 
think I did not hke my reception. 
Only, ma foi, I was obliged to de- 
cline the boiled potatoes Next, my 
dear, the table being small and the 
dishes very large, we were cramped 
tor room at the next course wo 
ot these gigantic ‘ plats,’ with Jarge 
covers, were placed on the table, 
and two smaller ones also, and I 
began to think the dinner would be 
quite wonderful. When the covers 
were raised, we had two roast fowls, 
half an ummense ham boiled, boiled 
potatoes agai, and boiled caul- 
flower I made, no doubt, an ex- 
cellent dinner; but when I reflected 
that the puddmg which followed 
(the classic plum-pudding) was 
boiled too, and also the custards, I 
was lost in astonishment It was 
not from economy, nor from any 
idea of elegance that they thus 
avoided variety; and this heavy 
repast must have cost much more 
than those “‘ gentil petats diners ” so 
common in my own country.’ 
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‘But,’ sud Mad de G »*as they 
were only four at that house, why 
did they have two fowls roasted 2 
Surely one would have been enough ; 
the other might have been better re- 
placod by something quite different ; 
an entrée, fer instance.’ 

‘Ah! my dear aunt,’ said Madame 
B de C »* yaar could not get 
one servant in fifty to do that For 
instance. the dinner we have to-da 
could not be sent to an Tnglish 
table in an house where there was 
only one regular servant as here.’ 

‘OF course I know that now, 
sad Madame de G , ‘you, my 
dear, are our 1Hustration of modern 
domestic education am England. 
Everythmg conneeted with mental 
eultaic has boon pushed very far, 
but as for any ikea of wholesome 














food for the body, you bave yet 
everything to kam’ 
‘1 dont know that,’ returned 


Madame B—— de C——, ‘we con- 
sider plun ford the most wholesome, 
and I bclLeve even here the physi- 
qjans would say the same. Why, 
the lady who called on you yester- 
day mentioned that her doctor had 
ordered her to ding trom one sh 
only ’” 

‘Do you know what one dish 
meansheie? Soup, you] now, counts 
tor nothing,’ sud Madame deG : 
‘our fnend wonld not deny herself 
a hos Maumee or a salad, or any 
vegetable, these may all] be caten by 
her. The prolnbition 1s mainls, I 
fancy, to deccrve Incr into cating 
something, for it 1s just possible, it 
not ordered to cat of thus one dish, 
tlus particular patient would try not 
to eat anything solid She will take 
her wine and water as usual, and her 
dessert. Now 1s this what you mean 
in England by one dish ?” 

‘Certamly not In England it 
would mean as much roast mutton 
or beef as you can cab, and boiled 
potatoes, probably heer, too.’ 

‘Well now in France we should 
thmk that a coarre heavy dinner, 
and unfit for any one except a man 
taking violent exercise, and I fancy 
our doctors would not recommend 
it. The great quantity of nourish- 
ment in roast meat, especially eating 
as much as you want at a time with- 
out any other food, I should conmder 
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really injurious to the greater num- 
ber of persons. But habit, of course, 
renders it indispensable to your 
countrymen.’ 

‘But you know,’ said Madame 
B de C——, ‘I really don’t 
think the Enghsh care 80 much as 
you for the pleasures of the table.’ 

This was a most unfortunate re- 
mark. Gentlemen m France com- 
monly leave a good deal of conversa- 
tion to the ladies; and I never re- 
member to have heard a lengthened 
dialogue at table to the exclusion of 
ladies, but on thus occasion there 
was immediately a chorus of dis- 
sentient voices from the male part 
of the company. It however sub- 
sided into this question: How 1s it 
possible to mamtam the proposition 
that the Enghsh disdain the plea- 
sures of the table, when the fact is 
notorious that eating public dinners 
is as much a social custom m Lon- 
don as 1t was at Sparta? With this 
additional fact that the custom there 
was deemed a bore, and here it 1s 
considered a treat and sometimes 
very good fun. Nothimg can be done 
without spending (as a mere preli- 
minary act) a gmall fortune m a 
dinner. Whether the meeting be to 
help the onginator of a charitable 
design or to bestow on another the 
applause and testimonial comme- 
morative of the completion of his 
successful efforts for the public 
good, a dinner must take place and 
be paid for, and therefore, say our 
French cousins, ‘ You ought to study 
the science of dinner-giving ’ 

We all know that fashionable folks, 
or, a8 some express it, great people, 
live after the French pattern as 
regards their table; but why should 
not smaller folks, good, honest bour- 
geois mm England,_also eat French 
fare if they like 1t? They could then 
abolish the present system of ‘ great 
spreads,’ abdut as vulgar as their 
name in modern phraseology. A 

dinner now means a French 

er; and surely some change from 

the monotony of plam jomts could 

be best begun at home, when a 

failure would not be very vexatious. 
When success crowns repea 

efforts, the new dish could be placed 

before guests, and ,thus any mode- 

rately energetic young housekeeper 
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can train a servant to cook a Little 
better than the rest, only it is ne- 
cessary that she should herself know 
what she wants to teach, or there is 
no chance of a respectable dénoue- 
ment, 

To return. After the entrées and 
entremets are done with, a salad 1 
invariably served, then cheese—ge- 
nerally two or three sorts. To this 
succeed the pastry, flans, custards, 
souffiets, charlottes, creams, c&c., 
which figure in place of our pies 
and puddings; which latter, by-the- 
by, are now occasionally introduced 
in France, though m a most circum- 
spect manner. The day will most 
likely never arrive when that hormd 
thing, a currant dumpling, or that 
more horrid thing, a rhubarb pud- 
ding, will be seen on a French table. 
No! they adopt the delicate cabmet 
pudding or a baked custard, which, 
however, they do in their own way, 
in @ saucepan, with burnt sugar 
sauce, and call a ‘ flan anglais au 
caramel.’ Itis a decided mumprove- 
ment on ours, and I may as well tell 
you how it 1s done to the best of my 
recollection. 

Make an ordmary custard of six 
eggs toa pint of milk, leaving out 
three of the whites (which will make 
another very pretty dish), and, above 
all things, flavour the custard; no- 
thing 1s so disappointing as msipid 
cookery , aS Polidore says, ‘ Cela n’a 
ni vice m: vertu’ Have a small 
enamel-lined saucepan with a flat 
cover Put into this a few lumps of 
white sugar and very little water, 
only sufficient to moisten the sugar, 
and let 1t be on the stove till it be- 
gins to assume a bright gold tinge. 
Then take it off or it will speedily 
be black. In a few seconds it will 
be @ nice bight brown, and then 
add as much water as it will bear. 
It must not taste watery, neither 
must it be syrup; practice alone 
will guide you. Never mind wast- 
ing a few lumps of sugar, for your 
lesson in cooking will not be very 
expensive even then. You must 
turn and twist the saucepan about 
tall the caramel (this is its name 
now) has touched the side all 
round, then pour 1 the custard, put 
on the lid, which you must strew 
with hot embers, and let it do gently 
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for about the same period you would 
bake nt. It will turn out very well, 
and 1s a pleasing change. It is 
eaten as often cold as hot 

Well, but the whites of the eggs 
are left, and you must not waste 
them, therefore you must now pro- 
duce another dish, called ‘pommes 
meringuées.’ Pare and cut up two 
apples, put them im a saucepan 
with a small piece of butter and 
some sugar, let them boil to a mar- 
malade, then spread them on a 
small flat dish. While they are 
cooling, beat tho eggs to a firm 
froth with some pounded sugar, 
and when quite stiff, with two 
dessert spoons shape this froth into 
meringues, which you must placo 
side by side over the marmalade 
fall you have covered 1t and com- 
pletely ndden the apples Strew 
pounded sugar very lightly over it, 
put it mtoa quick oven for a few 
minutes fall crisp and bight yellow, 
and serve instantly It 1s good for 
nothmg cold If you have a lemon 
at hand 1t will improve the flavour of 
the apples to put a little both of the 
rind and juice into the marmalade. 

The last thing, of course, m a 
dinner is the dessert, and few per- 
sons perhaps know how useful a 
little fruit 1s in promoting digestion. 
Too much would be equally in- 
jurious after a full meal Dessert, it 
seems, Was a custom imported into 
Fiance from Italy, from whence 
also they derived their first notions 
of elaborate and refined cookery. 
An Itahan once said 1t was intended 
to ‘puhziare la bocca’ by the de- 
hghtful juice of frmt after the 
various viands of the dinner Aft 
any rate it is a grateful conclusion 
Tlus over, coffee is served sometimes 
at the dinner-table, sometimes in the 
drawing-room, or even in an arbour 
in the garden, but generally at tho 
dinner-table, ladies and gentlemen 
retinng at the same time, as I am 
happy to say they often do now in 
London. 

Any one can judge for himeelf 
what the cost of life m this house 
was; and whether, by good manage- 
ment and the avoidance of waste, 
“it need be much greater here My 
advice is, unless you particularly 
hke cold meat three days out of sr, 
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try little nicely-made dishes; let 
them be sohd, begin with soup, 
season the vegetables ai hittlo 
cleverly, and 1f you waste nothing 
you will not find that you spent 
moro than }efore 

Tho most important thing is to 
tran a servant to cook properly, 
that beng done, each menage can 
practise display, or moderate ccono- 
my, as circumstances may require. 

History informs us that Madame 
de Genlis having been kindly re- 
ceived and very happy while on a 
visit to a German lady, made tho 
best return in her power by teach- 
ing her how to cook eight different 
dishes in which she was an adept. 
What they were ] have long been 
cunous to know, and never could 
learn, no doubt there exist some 
ancient grandees whose reomnis- 
cences could tarnish the mforma- 
thon, bnt f don’t think it 18 m print. 
Miviame 3B de C , however, 
declares thai one thing she learned 
in France 18s more valuablo to an 
English novice than Madame de 
Genlhs’s cight, unniess they embraced 
this knowledge 

You may remenaber that at the 
opening of the preceding gossipmg 
chapter, 1f 18 stated that people 
roast at a httle wee-wee stove with- 
out any open fire. True, they call 
it roast, and you could never say 
a leg of lamb thus cooked was not 
roasted, but it 1s nevertheless shut 
up in a saucepan You hear m 
France of a ‘ggot’ bemg ‘roti 
devant le feu,’ and ‘roti & la casse- 
role,” and both are very good , they 
will tell you that ours 18 the coun~- 
try for splendid rvasts when you 
slaughter your holocaust, but for, 
little nt, my dear fricyd, cconomy 
forhid ! 

However good a cut out of twelve 
or twenty pounds of beef may be, 
you must admit that Munday’s roast, 
Monday’s cold, Tuesday’s 
Wednesday’s mince, and Thursday's 
broth made from 








the bones, is 
enough to send any man to dine at 
a club ora tavern nme days out of 
ten. Oh, ladies! 1f you hate clubs, 
and hke to see your husbands at 
home, abolish cold meat, and learn 
to dress a cutlet decently in six 
different ways. 


a» idee 
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But first, hear about roasting in 
acasserole You inust have a very 
poor firc- this supposes you have 
nothing more than an _  ordimary 
kitchen range, at which even you 
manage to do it with care, but a 
good fire will be fatal to success. 
It must be clear, and producing 
but a very moderate heat, in fact 
something like the fire suggested 
by the following limes. It seems 
sacniege to quote them, the old 
poem 1s so very beautiful; but as 
they come to my mind, 1t 1s evident 
they illustrate my thought— 


* O’er the pale embers of a dy ing fhe, 
Eis little lampe fed with but httle oule, 
The curate sate, for scantie was his hire, 
And rumuinated sad the morrowe’s toile’ 


This is just the fire to ‘rétir a Ia 
casserole,’ but uufortunately the 
poor curate had no chance of turn- 
ing cook that mght You, who are 
more fortunate, may proceed thus, 
and as you will only gradually re- 
nounce large joints, begin with a leg 
of lamb, if you have an oval iron pot 
for 16 or a coppcr one, but tin 1s out 
of the question Put in a spoonful 
of dripping, and yhen melted, place 
the meat sprinkled with salt, shut 
the lid, and leave it over the fire 
on the trivet; shake 1t up from 
time to time to prevent it from 
burning ; turn it over and over, that 
it may be done cqually. Should 
there not be suflicient moisture, 
add a httle fat, but 1t will rarely be 
needed. When you consider the 
jomt done, there will always be 
superfluous grease to pour off, and 
after placing the meat on a dish, 
add a little water or stock for gravy, 
boulmg 14 up witb a Jittle salt, 
strain 14 over the meat, and it 158 
ready for table. All the juice and 
flavour 1s concentrated in the meat, 
none can evaporate m this way, and, 
to my mind,*«we have better and 
more nourishing food if cooked in 
this way. If properly done it looks 
hke a jomt roasted before the fire; 
an experienced person knows the 
difference, but many prefer it. 

The advantage in the saving of 
fuel is ummense. In one instance 
you want the fiercest fire, in the 
other quite the contrary. For veal 
this method 1s incomparably the 
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best, and for all meats much to be 
preforred in a small family. When 
adopted as a regular system, cold 
meat 18 so thoroughly abolished 
that very often 1t 1s only by great 
good management that you can 
ever have a nice hittle bit cold for 
breakfast Then mevitably comes 
the next lesson in the English lady’s 
course, eggs! If there 1s no cold 
meat, Poldore must have some- 
thing else. ‘Eh bien! ma chére, 
nothing easier, an omelet, a fondue, 
ceufs brouillés, au munor, anything. 
I am. not particular, but only hun- 


Now you all know that we change 
servants in London, oh, how often! 
and yet how few are the ladies who 
meet with a servant that can make 
an omelet. A cook comes to 
engaged. You ask what she can 
do Anything, 1s the reply; descend 
from generalities and name any 
particular dish, you might as well 
talk abont datmg by olympiads. 
Can you mike soup? Oh, no! sho 
is not a professed cook, therefore 
soup and jelly are out of the ques- 
tion, and she tells you again proudly 
that she can roast and boil any- 
thing, and fry fish. This latter she 
deems the climax of what you have 
a neht to expect for twelve or even 
fourteen pounds a year. Once, in 
despair, a2 lady took a respectable 
woman, and forebore to ask these 
disheartening stereotyped questions. 
In due time she said, ‘Can you 
make an omelet, cook?’ To which 
the answer was, ‘Hamlet, mum? 
oh, yes, I dare say I can, only we 
have no ham! After this, ladies, 
it would be as well to know what 
your servants are domg, or they 
may endeavour to send you up 
Hamlet instead of an omelet. 

In the same house, the master 
being, as the French say, /eguminz- 
vorous, &@ new cook espied what she 
deemed stale vegetables; and to 
show her zeal cleared all away tidy, 
as she thought, previous to her 
mustress’s first appearance. But 
taking a very early walk, the poor 
gentleman descried the fowls mak- 
ing a meal of his spinach and sorrel, 
and other delicacies. He was quite 
a gourmand, and therefore managed 
his spinach after this fashion :— 
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say it was boiled on Monday, and 
Sent to table properly seasoned, 1 
went away untouched, the next 
day it was warmed with an addi- 
tional piece of butter, and agam not 
eaten; and so on for four or five 
days, each time absorbing more 
butter, till at last, finding 1t sufti- 
ciently good, he made an end of 1t. 

In France the universal habit of 
economy and making the most of 
every litle thing, added to the 
superior knowledge of the huuse- 
hold servants, would have prevented 
this waste, but here the master was 
only considered mean and near to 
eat what the cook would certainly 
not have touched herself, till, after 
a short residence in the famuly, she 
began to get used to such different 
ways; but on the whole found the 
work lighter, and the Iittle stove 
quite a comfort, particularly in sum- 
mer. ‘ But, cook,’ said the lus- 
tress, ‘ you hke tho food, don't you ? 

rou do our little bits so nicely now, 
IT should have thought you wee 
beginning to lke Fiench cvokery.’ 
‘Well, mum, I hke sone of master’s 
things, such as thei kidneys stewed 
with wine, and the laiks with Ints 
of bacon, and all them fancy soups 
which cost a’most nothing, it’s 
very clever, there’s no denying that ’” 
‘You are certainly improved,’ re- 
jomed her mistress, ‘for you never 
throw away anythmg now’ ‘ Why, 
mum,’ rephed the honest woman, 
“it would be a sin to throw any- 
thing away now, for I know what 
to do with 1t, butif you will believe 
me, mum, Ino more knew what to 
du with them grecn stews I saw the 
fist morning I come, than the babe 
unborn ’” 

Again, I can tell you of another 
Enghsh girl im respectable service 
who washed a salad in warm water, 
and ‘thought 1t was no odds, as 
other vegetables was used to hot 
water, and 1t kep ’em green’ 

It 1s mdispensably necessary that 
the mustresses should first learn be- 
fore they can hope to teach the 
servants who at present torment 
them, unconsciously, so much; the 
whole fabric of society would be 
much improved thereby, but at 
present few mdeed are the ladies 
who know anything about the 
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matter. The cooks, bal as they are, 
have the best of at. They have no 
theory, no s#iencve: only as Sir 
Jdushua Reynolds snd of another 
clase of bad artists, ‘ Purblmd prac- 
tice leads the wa,’ and practice, 
with no theory to regulate it, 1s an 
unsatisfactory state for any art to 
remain at The worst waste pre- 
vals, generally because no one 
hnows what to do with the debngs 
of dishes , things are ordered which 
the eook knows nothing about, re- 
eourse 18 had to w book which no 
one appreciites the whole thug 
spoilt  § Noone must'n’ tell mussis 
nothink about it, what's the odds ? 
she won't know the difference.’ 
And so the faaluire is dished up, sent 
to table, sent aways azain mi dis- 
enst, French cookig declared nn- 
attanable, and wholesmne  ranst 
InUutton persisted mad mauesecm, 

Jiecourse 1s had to a book no one 
appreaiates. Most likely. The 
jest buyoks have been written by 
persons enyaged mi vast eatablish- 
Inents, where mmportant guests are 
constantly received, and banquets, 
alinost reyal, are of frequent oecur- 
acnee. To serve guch a house or 
palace, every a1ranganent is on @ 
large seale, and the cooks engaged 
in preparnng those diuuners write 
only what they have practised. The 
student who follows them mrust for 
hiumsclf judge the quantities aecoid- 
ing to the extent of the dimner, ob- 
selvV ing solnewhat tlic same propor- 
trons 

For instance, ] will humbly com- 
ment on the opemmngy directions of 
M = Francatelli, ‘pupil ot the cele- 
brated Caréme, and late chicf cook 
to her Majesty.” He says you must 
Legin a day or two beture to prepare 
the grand stuck—that 1 to say, the 
foundation of all jour soups, en- 
trées, &e., for your grand dinner. 
Tlus will fnghten nosone, on the 
contrary, every one will see the 
advantage of having plenty of time. 
Read on: ‘For a dmner of twelve 
entrées, two legs of white veal of 
about forty pounds weight, the same 
quantity of gravy beef, and forty 
pounds of leg of becf and knuckies 
of veal, would be requ:red.’ ‘ What! 
one h and twenty pounds of 
meat?’ you exclaim. ‘ Monstrous! 
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Shat the book; send it back, and 
get another with the money; it will 
never be any use tome.’ Don't be 
m such a hurry; read on, and you 
will find he takes out the nox from 
the veal to make two fricandeaux 
and other things; and when you 
reflect that this was the way 
things were managed at Bucking- 
ham Palace, most hkely you will 
see that the provision was not too 
great for the magnitude of the 
establishment. But in the same 
paragraph he adds, ‘ Avoid the use 
of herbs and spices ,’ and this piece 
of advice is worth the price of the 
whole book. Overdoing and high 
seasoning are the rocks all lady 
amateurs would founder on. 

What you should glean from the 
above directions 1s sumply this, that 
you must extract the juicc of beef 
and veal for your foundation stock, 
and, using vegetables to flavour, 
avoid herbs and spices mm that stage 
of your preparations. It was the 
herbs and spices that turned poor 
Madame B-—— de C "8 SOUP sO 
redly black, and made it taste 
‘comme de la médecime,’ as poor 
Pohdore often sad. 

If you read French, by all means 
buy a httle French book called, ‘La 
Cuisimiére de la Campagne et de ia 
Ville,” or some such title, price threc 
francs or shillings. At any rate 
there are others, should this one be 
out of pmnt. The little books give 
their ction in the following 
humble way. For example, to 
make croquets: ‘Take remnants of 
cold veal, roast or boiled, or fowl or 
rabbit—in a word, ce que vous avez 3 
chop fine, add some bechamel sauce, 
St —— i, avez, if nota mre eream, 
a drop of gravy, pepper, salt, and as 
much flour as Lary sufhee to make it 
sufficiently consistent; but this 
must be attained by practice,’ &c.— 
which all arncuntasa to this, that if 
hit arrive at mixing bas ingredi- 
ents in proper proportions, you 
have attained the art of making a 
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higher moral to the pervading 
thought of this hLttle French book; 
we must make up our dimner 
decently with what we have at 
hand, not wishing for unattaimable 
ingredients. In like manner, we 
must shape our course, prudently 
and thankfully, through the troubles 
of our own particular path m Hie, 
and not halt and spoil all by re- 
pining that our lot 1s not like Lady 
Jane’s, or that of the Honourable 
Angehna Seraphina Fitz-Guiggle- 
stein 

Many persons will say this is all 
very well to wnte about or to talk 
about, but ladies will not care to 
try the expemment I recommend 
with such servants as are now to be 
had. If they reflect, they will find 
the worst fault of our poor servants 
is ignorance; their sauciness very 
often only comes to the surface 
when reproved for not accomplish- 
ing what they cannot know. Their 
position taxes not only their phy- 
sical strength, but the moral power 
of endurance, their chicf faults 
having been ever the same. St. 
Paul tells Titus to ‘exhort servants 
to be obedient unto ther own 
masters, and to please them well in 
all things; not answering again, not 
purloinng’ Was not our common 
nature the same in the remotest 
time? SBoucau has this— 


. des valets, sonvent voleurs et traitres 
Et toujours a coup sit ennemis de leurs 
matities’ 





Probably they are our cnemies some- 
times: but our duty 1s to do good 
to our enemies, and also to instruct 
our servants. 

it 18 greatly to be desircd that 
as every one laments the want of 
good servants, cach lady would 
endeavour to teach her own, and, 
abandoning the idca of finding a 
good cook, make one. There is no 
searcity of mice housemaids. A 
dirty house in England 1s a rare 
ica an no lady would endure 
one. n the contrary, the vigilant 
eye of the mistress detects nynbrushed. 
stairs and unwashed mantelpieces, 
and things go on bh’ Shiny every- 
where but at table. ere, indeed, 
® new system ought to obtain. 
Cooking 1s a branch of c 
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business in which men will rarely 
meddle, gentlemon never, and the 
mistress of the house is sure not to 
be imterfered with. With the ex- 
ception of the great lumunuries of 
the art, all cooks are women; would 
we could say all women are cooks, 
Lady Morgan says they were born 
to that end; and in the great en- 
deavour to improve the working 
classes, this trade of cooking ought 
to be made a prominent instrument 
for their goud. Miss Martmeau has 
justly pomted out that the poor are 
worse off than they nec be, if they 


knew how to cook such food as they 
can procure; and tells us of the 
misery of whole districts whore 
abundance of fish can be had almost 
for nothing, the inhabitants of which 
are in ent ei want, -becanse they 
cannot turf into palatable food what 
thoy can so easily obtain. 

Hero is a field for philanthropic 
endeavours, and, hke charity, we 
must begin at home Women can 
best promote the cause of women; 
and in improving the moral condi- 
tion of domestic servants, we reap: 
an uumediate reward, 
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(Lincs w itten to Mi. Pouvier’s Punting, entitled © Pleores vy Prats 


1. 
HE sunrise reddeus the Southern sks, 
And the dark-eyed Donnas sing chec ily 
As the matin-bell, with its silver chime, 
Rings out o’e1 Seville at the Ind of Tine 


II. ’ 
Pink aud amber on the maket-stalls, 
The melons lea, and the burnished balls 
Of the flagrant citrons, gold anu precn, 
Nestle them polished leaves between. 


Tr. 
The purple plum and the white grape shine — 
Geneious frit of the southern vine— 
The yellow Iernon, the orange rare, 
Thew perfume lend to the Southern air. 


Iv. 
The 11ch red peach and the apricot, 
In their baskcts glsten—the sun grows hot ; 
Thirst giows apace as the noon-rays fall, 
What 1ecks 1t, trends ? Here 1s frint for all. 


Vv. 

The market-maid with her flowers swect 
Comes tripping 1t down the broad sunny street, 
Senora, they tell me that Cupids he 

In the depth of a Spanish Dona’s eye! 


Vi. 
What! a cloud on thy sun, my bright ee 
‘Is he come? ‘ Ah, bella, not yet, not yeh” => 
Oh truant lover! what, donbt zer truth?  . 
Well, to love and to quarrel is dear to youth! -, 
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Vio. 
April has ever her smiles and her showers, . 
We could gather no fruits had there bloomed no flowers. 
When a girl looks down with a blush and a sigh, 
We all know what the frmt will be by-and-by. 


e 
VIIT 


*Neath a sheltermg arch two maidens gay 

Sport, filled with the hfe of the warm Spanish day , 
Their ringing laughter of pure hearts tells, 

As sweet and as soft as the neighbouring bells. 


One smulcs quaintly m half-surprise, 

Looking into her pitcher with clear dark cyes. 
Looking into the crystal, not half so fair 

As the bright young face she sees murror’d there. 


The other twines, whilst her soft cheek glows, 
In her jet-black tiesses, a crimson rose , 

Half with a tremble, half with a frown, 

For 1t may be ‘ Some onc’ 1s looking down. 


XI. 
Some one? Well, the old wall 1s wide, 
And a youth may Jook duwn on cithe: side. 
S{earts can wander and cyes crn stray, 
ind a ‘ well,’ Sexora, can finda way.’ 


= <I. 
Flowers of our May-time, flowers of our Truth, 
Ou! the golden days of our sunny youth, 
When the loves of two souls take for ever root, 
Turning lfe’s spring flowers to its autumn fruit. 


AsiLey H. BALDWIN. 
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